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CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


First Congress — Bombay — 1885 


THE HON’BLE MR. W. C. BONNERJI 

T he President-elect, in rising to acknowledge the 
honour done him, said he might well be proud of 
being thus called on to preside over the first National 
Assembly ever yet convened in India. Looking round he 
saw the representatives of all the important centres of the 
Bombay Presidency ; Karachi, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona,. 
Bombay itself and other less populous, though still 
important, towns; almost every district in the Madras 
Presidency was represented, as well as the towns of 
Madras, Salem, Coimbatore and others. Of Bengal, his 
friends and himself might to a certain extent be accepted 
as representatives since although, owing to a series of 
misfortunes, deaths, illnesses and the like, of which the 
meeting were already aware, Bengal was very inadequately 
represented so far as the members actually present were 
concerned, though as the delegated exponents of educated 
native thought in Bengal, they might claim a consideration 
to which their numerical strength would hardly entitle 
them. Then, there were the representatives of Lahore, 
Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, Benares, each representing 
Political Associations collectively of very widespread 
influence. Besides these representatives, who would take 
an actual part in the proceedings, he rejoiced to see 
present, as it were as amicus curiae, several of the most 
distinguished native officials of this country, whose presence 
would materially enhance the weight and the dignity of the 
proceedings. It was not merely provinces that wer» 
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represented, Almost all the Political Associations in the 
Empire were represented by one or more of the gentlemen 
present, while as regards the press, the proprietors, editors 
or delegates of the Mirror, the Hindu, the Indian Spectator, 
the Tribune, and others showed conclusively the 
universality of the feelings which had culminated in the 
great and memorable gathering. Surely never had so 
important and comprehensive an assemblage occurred 
within historical times on the soil of India. He claimed 
for it an entirely representative cba.'actrr. It was true 
that, judged from the standard of the Uou<h of Oommoos, 
they were not representatives of the people of India in the 
sense the members of the House were representatives of the 
constituencies. Buc if community of sentiments, community 
of feelings and community of wants enabled any one to 
speak on behalf of others, then assuredly they might justly 
claim to be the representatives of tlie people of India. It 
might be said that they were self-elected, but that was not 
so. The news that this Congress would be held bad been 
'known throughout the year in the different Provinces of 
India, and they all knew that everywhere the news had 
been received with great satisfaction by the people at 
large, and though uo formal elections had been held, the 
representatives liad been selected by all the different 
associations and bodies, and he only wished that all thus 
selected had been able to attend, iustead of their having 
now to lament the absence of many valued co-adjutors, 
whose attendance had been unhappily barred by various 
unfortunate circumstances. 

AI.MS and objects of the CONGRESS 

And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a 
question tiiat had continually been asked in ilje worfd out- 
aide during the past few weeks, viz, wliat the objects and 
aims of this great National Congress really were. He would 
not pretend to reply to this question exhaustively. The 
ensuing proceedings would, he believed, do this more effec¬ 
tively than any single speaker could hope to do ; but ji* 
might say briefly, that the objects of the Congress could for 
the most part be classed under the following heads :— 
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(n) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country’s 
cause In the different parts of the Empire. 

(i) Tlie eradication, by direct friendly personal Intercourse, of 
all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst 
all lovers of our country, and the fuller development and 
consolidation of those sentiments of national unity that 
had their origin in their beloved Lord Ripoo’s ever 
memorable reign. 

(f) The authoritative record, alter this has been carefully 
elicited, by the fullest discussion of the matured opinions 
of the educated classes In India on some of the more 
important and pressing of the social questions of 
the day. 

((?) The determination of the lines upon, and methods by 
which, during the next twelve mojiths, it Is desirable for 
native politicians to labour in the public Interests. 

Surely there was nothing ia these objects to which 
any seusible and uoprejudicfid tnau could possibly take 
exception, and yet on more than one. occasion remarks bad 
been made by gentlemen, who should have been wiser, 
condemuing the proposed Congress as if it were a nest 
of conspirators and disloyalists. Let him say once for all, 
and in this he knew well after the long informal discussion 
that they had all amongst themselves on the previous day, 
that ho was only expressing tlie sentiments of every 
gentleman present, that there were no more thoroughly 
loyal and cousisteut well-wishers of the British Government 
than were himself and the friends arouud liim. In meeting 
to discuss iu an orderly and peaceable manner t|ue8tion8 of 
vital importance affecting their well being, they were 
tollowiug the only course by which the Constitution of 
England enabled tliem to represent their views to the ruling 
authority. Much had been done by Great Britain for the 
benefit of India, and the whole country was truly grateful 
to her for it. She had given them order, she had given 
them railways, and, above all, she had given them the 
inestimable blessing of Western education. But a great 
deal still remained to be done. The more progress the 
people made in education and material prosperity, the 
greater would be the insight into political matters and the 
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keener their desire for political advancement. He thought 
that their desire to be governed according to the ideas of 
government prevalent in Europe was in no way incompatible 
with their thorough loyalty to the British Government. All 
that they desired was, that the basis of the Government 
should be widened and that the people should have their 
proper and legitimate share in it. The discussion that 
would take place iu this Congress mould, he believed, be as- 
advantageous to the ruling authorities as, he was sure, if 
would be to the people at large. 



Second Congress — Calcutta —1886 


THE HON. MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI 

I need not tell you how sincerely thankful I am to yoa 
for placing me in this position of honour. I at first 
thought that I was to be elevated to this proui 
position as a return for what might be considered aa 
a compliment paid by us to Bengal, when Mr. Bonneiji 
was elected President of the first Congress last year 
at Bombay. I can assure you, however, that that election 
was no mere compliment to Bengal, but arose out of the 
simple fact that we regarded Mr. Bonnerji as a gentleman 
eminently qualified to take the place of President, and we 
installed him in that position, in all sincerity, as the proper 
man in the proper place. I now see, however, that this 
election of my humble self is not intended as a return of 
compliment, but that, as both proposer and seconder have 
said, you have been,' kind enough to select me, because I 
am supposed to be really qualified to undertake the task. 
I hope it may prove so and that I may be found really 
worthy of all the kind things said of me; but whether this 
'be so, or not, when such kind things are said by those who 
occupy such high positions amongst us, I must say I feel 
■exceedingly proud and am very grateful to all for the 
honour thus done me. (Loud cheering.') 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who/come from different parts of India, and with 
the same heartiness I return to him and all our Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks for the 
cortlial manner in which we have been received. Prom 
wtiat has been done already, and from what is in store for 
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US during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall 
carry away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta. (Cheers.) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 
I say that when I was asked only two days ago to become 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the 
task; and I hope that you will extend to me all 
that indulgence which my shortcomings may need. 
(Loud cheers.) 

IMPORTANCE OP THE CONGRESS 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the 
utmost importance in Indian history. I ask whether in the 
most glorious days^of Hindu rule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Vikrsm, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
as one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a large 
territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the great Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

ADVANTAGE.S OF BRITISH RULE 

Well, then, vfhat is it for which we sre now melon this 
occasion? We have assembled to consider questions upon 
which depend our future, whether glorious or inglorious. 
It is our good fortune that we are under a rule which 
makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. (Cheers.) 
It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
England that we meet here together, hindered hy none, 
and are freely allowed to speek our minds without the least 
fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is 
possible under British rule and British rule only. (Load 
cheers.) Then I put the question plainly: Is this 
Congress a nursery for sedition and rebellion against 
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the British Government (cries of “ No, no ’’) ; or, is it 
another stone iu the toandation of the stability of 
that Goveiuinent ? (Cries of “Yes, yes’’.) There could 
be but one answer, and that you have alreadjr 
given, because we are thoroughly sensible ot the 
numberless blessiugs conferred upon us, of which the very 
existence ot this Gmigress is a proof iu a nutshell. {Cheers.} 
Were it not for these blessings of British rule, I could not 
have come here, as I have done, without the least hesita¬ 
tion and without the least fear that my children might be 
robbed and killed in my absence ; nor could you have come 
from every corner of the laud, having performed within a 
few days journeys wliich in former days would have occu¬ 
pied as many months. {Cheers.) These simple facts bring 
home to all ot us at once some of those great and number¬ 
less blessings wtiich British Rule has conferred upon us. 
But there remain even greater blessings for which we have 
to be grateful. It is to British rule that we owe the edu¬ 
cation we possess ; the people of England were sincere in 
the declarations made more than half a century ago that 
India was a sacred charge entrusted to their care by Pro¬ 
vidence, and that they were bound to administer it for the 
good of India, to the glory of their own name, and the 
satisfaction of God. {Prolotujed chee.rimj.) When we have 
to acknowledge so many blessings as flowing from British 
rule—and I could descaut on them lor hours, because it 
would simply be recounting to you the history of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire iu India—is it possible that an assembly like 
this, every one of whose members is fully impressed with 
the knowledge ot these blessings, could meet for any 
purpose inimical to that rule to which we owe so much? 
{Cheers.) 

RELATION BETWEEN OURSELVES AND OUR RULERS 

'The thing is absurd. Let us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the btickbone {cheers) ; that 
we understand these benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us ; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
ha*8 been giveu to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
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'QS the new lesson that kings are made for the people,* not 
people for their kings ; and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilisation, {Loud cheers.) ^ Bnt 
the question is, do the Government believe us ? Do they 
believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule ; that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance ; that oar reason is 
satisfied and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as 
our self-interest ? It would be a great gratification to us 
if we could see, in the inauguration of a great movement 
like this Congress, that what we do really mean and desire 
is thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers. I have 
the good fortune to be able to place before you testimony 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers do 
believe that what we say is sincere ; and that we do not 
want to subvert British rule ; that our outspoken utterances 
are as much for their good as for our good. They do 
believe as Lord Kipon said, that what is good for India is 
good for England. I will give you first the testimony as 
regards the educated classes, which was given 25 years ago 
by Sir Bartle Frere. He possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the people of this country, and with regard to the 
educated portion of them, he gave this testiinoDy. He said ; 

And now wherever I go I 6nd the best exponents of the policy 
-of the English Government, and the most able co-adjutors In 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities ol the natives ut India 
among the ranks ot the educated natives. ^ 

This much at least is testimony to our sincerity, and 
strongly corroborates our asseriiou that we, the educated 
classes, have become the true, interpreters and mediators 
between the masses of our countryineu and our rulers. I 
shall now place before you the declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment ot India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the whole people, and do appreciate the sentiments 
ol the educated classses io particular, i will read their 
very words. They say in a despatch addressed to the 
Secretary of State (8th June, 1880); * 
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But the people of India accept British rule without any nee 
lor appeal to arms, because we keep the peace and do just ce, 
because we have done and are doing much material good to the 
country and the people, and because there la not Inside or outside 
India any power that can adequately occupy our place. 

Then they distinctly understand that we do believe 
the British power to be the only power that can, under 
existing circumstances, really keep the peace and advance 
our future progress. This ia testimony as to the feeling ot 
the whole people. But of the educated classes, this 
despatch says: 

To the minds of at least the educated among the people ot 
India—and the number la rapidly Increasing—any Idea ot the 
subversion ot British power Is abhorrent from the consciousness 
that It must result In the wildest anarchy and contusion. 

(Loud cheers.) 

We can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our rulers do understand 
us; that they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not in the least 
care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouriug wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be put forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques. (Loud cheers) We can, therefore, 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers, 
speak as freely as we please, but of course in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which every gentleman, every 
reasonable being, would adopt when urging bis rulers to 
make liim some concession. (IJeur, hear.) Now although, 
as 1 have said, the British Geveruinent have done much, 
very much for us, there is still a great deal more to be done 
if their noble woik is to be fitly completed. They say this 
themselves ; they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoever, after due 
deliberation, we think that we ought to have. (^Cheers.) 

TH^ JUBILEE OF OUE QUEEN-EMPRESS 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
fhe ground so that we may proceed freely and in all 
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coDfidence with the work of onr Coagress, I must at once- 
come to the matter with which I should have commenced, 
had I not purposely postponed it until I bad explained the' 
relations between ourselves and our rulers; and that is the 
most happy and auspicious occasion which the coming 
year is to bring us, viz., the Jubilee of our good Queen- 
Empress’s reign. {Loud cheers.) I am exceedingly glad 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this 
as the subject of the initial resolution, and in this, 
to express in humble but hearty terms their congratulations 
to our Gracious Empress. (Cheers?) There is even more 
reason for us to congratulate ourselves on having for half 
a century enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, graced with 
every virtue, and truly worthy to reign over that vast 
Empire on which the sun never sets. {Loud cheers.) 
That she may live long, honoured and beloved, to continue 
for yet many years that beneficial and enlightened rule 
with which she has so long reigned, must be the heartfelt 
prayer of every soul in India. {Prolonged cheering?) 

And here you must pardon me if I digress a moment 
from those subjects, which this Congress proposes to 
discuss, to one of those which we do not consider to fall 
within the legitimate sphere of its deliberations. 

CO.NGRESS AND SOCI.4L REFORM 

It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take 
up questions of social reform {cheers and cries of “ Yes, grs") 
and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach 
against us. Certainly no member of this National Congress 
is more alive to the necessity of social reform than I am ; 
but. Gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, 
proper circumstances, proper parties and proper places 
{cheers) ; we are met together as a political body to repre¬ 
sent to our rulers our political aspirations, not to discuss 
social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring these, 
you should equally blame the House of Commons for not 
discussing the abstruser problems on mathematics or 
metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here Hindus of 
every caste, amongst whom, even in the same province. 
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cnstomg and social arrangemenfa differ widely—-there are 
Mahomedans and Christians of Tarious denominations, 
Parsis, Sikhs, Brahmos and what not—men indeed of each 
and all of those numerous classes which constitute in the 
aggregate the people of India. {Loud cheers) How can this 
gathering of oil classes discuss the social reforms needed in 
each individual class ? What do any of us know of the internal 
home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices of 
any class but our own ? How could a gathering, a cosmo¬ 
politan gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the 
reforms needed in any one class? Only the members of 
that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein 
needed. A National Congress must confine itself to 
questions in which the entire nation has a direct partici¬ 
pation, and it must leave the adjustment of social reforms 
and other class questions to Class Congresses. But it does 
not follow that, because this national, political body does 
not presume to discuss social reforms, the delegates here 
present are not just as deeply, nay in many cases far more 
deeply, interested in these questions than it those political 
questions we do discuss, or that those several communities, 
whom those delegates represeot, are not doiug their utmost 
to solve those complicated problems on which binge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who has 
eyes and ears open must know what struggles towards 
higher and better things are going on in every community ; 
and it could not be otherwise with the noble education we 
are receiving. Once you begin to think about your own 
actions, your duties and responsibilities to yourself, your 
neighbours and your nation, you cannot avoid looking 
round and observing much that is wrong amongst you ; and 
we know, as a fact, that each community is now doing its 
best according to its lights, and the progress that it has 
made in education. 1 need not, I think, particularise. 
The Mahomedans know what is being done by persons of 
their community to push on the education their brethren 
so much need ; the Hindus are everywhere doiug what 
they can to reform those social instilutinus which they think 
require improvement. There is not one single community 
here represented of which the best and ablest men do not 
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feel that much hag to be done to improve the social, moral, 
religions status of their brethren, and in which, as a fact, 
they are not striving to effect gradually those needful 
improvements ; but these are essentially matters too 
delicate for a stranger’s handling—matters which must be 
left to the guidance of those who alone fully understand 
them in all their hearings, and which are wholly unsnited 
to discussion in an assemhlage like this in which all classes 
are intermingled. {Loud cheem.) 

TRUST IN ENGLAND 

I shall now refer hriefly to the woik of the former 
Congress. Since it met last year about this time some 
progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof that, if we do really ask whal 
is right and reasonable, we may be sure that sooner or 
later the British Government will actually give what w( 
ask for. We should therefore persevere,' having confidence 
in the conscience of England and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the 
sincerity of their desire to do whatever is just anC 
right. (Cheers.) 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

Our first request at the last Congress wag for th« 
constitution of a Hoyal Commission. Unfortunately, th« 
authorities in England have not seen their way to grant « 
Koyal Commission. They say it will upset the authoritiet 
here ; that it will interfere with the prestige and control 
of the Government here. I think that this is a very pool 
compliment to our rulers on this side. 11 I understand * 
man like Lord Dnfferin of such vast experience ii 
administration, knowing, as he does, what it is to rule at 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted anc 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. 1 
think this argument a very poor one, and we must once 
more say that to the inhabitants of India, a Parliamentarj 
Committee taking evidence in England alone can never b( 
satisfactory for the simple reason that what the Commiftei 
will learn by the ear will never enable them to understanc 
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what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to 
realise what the evidence of the witnesses really means. 
Still, however, it is so tar satisfactory that, notwithstanding 
the cliauge ot Government and the vicissitudes which fhia 
poor PailiamenUry Committee has undergone, it is the 
intention ot Parliament that noderaoyand all circumstances, 
a Committee shall he aopointed. At the same time this 
Committee in fntnn- ties the hands of the authorities, 
here to a large extent and prevents us from saying all we 
do really want. ^ 


COUNCILS I'OK N. \V. PROVINCES AND THE PUNJAB 

Another Resolution, on which we must report some- 
progress, was to the effect that the N. W. Provinces and 
the Punjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their- 
own. We know that the Government has just given a 
Legislative Council to the N. W. Provincea, and w e hope 
that this progre.-i8 may extend further and satisfy our 
wishes as to other Provinces also. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

The fourth Resolution bad regard to the Service- 
question. In this matter, we really seem to Lave made 
some distinct progress. The Public Service Commission is 
now sitting, and if one thing more than another can prove 
that the Government is sincere in its desire to do 
something for us, the appointment of such a Commission is 
that thing. Youi erhaps remember the words which our 
noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said ; 


However, I wl 1 say that, from first to last, I have been a 
strong advocate for the appointment ot a Committee or Commisainn 
ot this sort, and that when succeeding Governmenta In England 
changed, 1 have on each occasion warmly Impressed upon the 
Secretary ot State the necessity ot persevering In the nomination 
of a Commission. I am happy to think that, In response to mv 
earnest representations on the subject. Her Majesty’s pres^ 
mtnUters have determined to take action. I consenuently do not 
really see what more during the short period I have been amongst 
you the Government of India could have done for that mLt 
imjdrtant and burning question, which was perpetually agitatw 
your mind and was being put lorward by the natives, as an alleir^d 
Injustice done to the educated native classes of this country in 
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not »llowln(f them adequate employment In the Public Service. 
I do not think you can point out to me any other question which 
80 occupied public attention or was nearer to the hearts ot your 
people. Now the door to Inquiry has been opened, and It only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and ot 
the evidence you may be able to submit, to make good your case ; It 
you succeed In doing so, all I can eay Is that nobody will be better 
pleased than mysalt. In regard to other matters, which have been 
equally prominent In your newspapers and yoiir addresses, and 
which have been so constantly discussed by your associations, 1 
have also done my best to secure for you an ample Investigation. 

LORD DUFFERIN AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

There we have his own words as to his intentions and 
ihe efiorts he made to get tills Ooinmission. This should 
convince us of his good faith and sympatliy with us. 
When I tliink of Lord Dufferiit, not only as our present 
Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him iu his 
past career, I should hesitate to believe that be could be a 
man devoid of the deepest sympathy with any people 
straggling to advance and improve their political condition. 
Some of you may remember one or two extract'', which I 
gave in my Holberti 'I'own Hall speech from Lord DufFerin’s 
letters to the Time/f, and I cannot conceive that a person 
of such warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. 
But I may say th'S much, that feeling, as I naturally do, 
some interest about the views and intentions of our Viceroys 
and Governors, I have had the opportunity of getting some 
information from friends on whom I can rely and who are 
in a position to know the truth ; and I am able to say in 
the words of one of these friends that 

the Viceroy's Instincts are eminently liberal, and he regards with 
neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of the educated classes 
to be allowed a larger share In the administration ot their own 
affairs. Indeed, he considers It very creditable to them that they 
should do so. 

As Viceroy, be has to consider all sides of a question 
from the ruler’s point of view, and to act as he thinks safe 
and proper. But we may be sure that we have his^eep 
and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly claimsand 
expect much good at his hands. 
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'HOME AUTHORITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

But yet further I would enquire whether the intentions 
of the Secretary of State for India, and of the other Home 
anthoritieg, are equally favourable to our claims. The 
Kesolution on its very face tells ns what the intention of the 
Secretary of State is. It says : 

In regard to Its object, the Commission would, broadly speaking, 
be required to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims of natives of India to a higher and more extensive 
employment In the Public Service. 

There we have the highest authority making a 
declaration that he desires to do full justice to the claims of 
the natives of India. Now, our only reply is that we are 
thankful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be 
able to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable 
and right 

INTENTION OF OUR RULERS 

As another proof of the intentions of our British rulers, 
as far back as 53 years ago, when the natives of India 
did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy ot England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the. debate ; the question was discussed 
from all points of view ; the' danger of giving political 
power to the people, the insuflScieney of their capacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed, and the 
conclusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice {cheers), the policy of the advancement of one-sixth 
of the human race {cheer's) ; India was to be regarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due 
discharge of that trust, they resolved that they would 
follow the ‘ plain path of duty,’ as Mr. Macaulay called it • 
on that occasion he said virtually that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
than that they would remain the bondsmen of Great 
Britain and the obsequious toadies of British officials. 
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(Cheers) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, anct' 
in the Act of that year it was laid down : 

That no native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only ot his- 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, ofBee or employment under the said 
Company. {Prolonged cheering.) 

We do not, we could not, ask for more than this ; and 
all we have to press upon the Commission and GovernraenP 
is, that they should now honestly grant us in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to ns 50 years ago, 
when we ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it. (Loud cheers.) 

ROYAL PROCLAMATION 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant. When they had completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation which we 
should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna Charts,, 
greater even than the Charter of 1833. / I need not repeat 
that glorious Proclamation now, for it is engraven on all 
your hearts (loud cheers) ; but it constitutes such a grand' 
and glorious charter of our liberties that I think every 
child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to lisp its 
mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit it to memory. 
(Cheers.) In that Proclamation, we have again a 
confirmation of the policy of 1833, 'and something more. 
In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
all that we can desire hereafter. (Cheers) We have only 
to go before the Government and the Commission now 
sitting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what 
has already been granted to us in set terms by that 
Proclamation, and that all we now ask for is, that the great 
and generous concessions therein made to us in words shall' 
actually be made ours by deeds. (Loud cheers.) I will^ot, 
however, enter into further details, for it is a subject*on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even* 
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then I should fail to conrey to you an adequate idea of all 
that is in my heart. 1 have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
themselves. (Cheers.) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
atop at this point. 

ENLARGEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Another Resolution is the improvement and enlargement 
of the Legislative Councils, and the introduction into 
them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably descanted that I do 
not think 1 should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say that in this matter we hope to make a further 
advance, and shall try to place before our rulers what we 
consider a possible scheme for the introduction of an 
elective element into the Legislative Councils. I need not 
say that if this representation is introduced, the greatest 
benefit will be conferred upon the Government itself, 
because at present whatever Acts they pass that do not 
quite please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble 
and grumble against the Government, and the Government 
only. It is true that we have some of our own people in 
Councils. But we have no right to demand any explanation 
even from them; they are not our representatives, and 
the Government cannot relieve themselves from any 
dissatisfaction we may feel against any law we don’t like. 
If our own representatives make a mistake and get a law 
passed, which we do not want, the Government at any rate 
will escape the greater portion of the consequent unpopu¬ 
larity. They will say : “ Here are your own representatives; 
we believe that they represented your wishes, and we 
passed the law.” On the other baud, with all the 
intelligence, all the superior knowledge of the English 
officials, let them come as angels from heaven, it is 
impossible for them to enter into the feelings of the 
people, and feel as they feel, and enter into their 
minds. (Cheers.) It is not any disparagement of them, 
but in the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. If you 
vbave therefore your representatives to represent your 
feelings, you will then have an opportunity of getting 
2 
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(omethiog which is congenial and satisfactory to yonrself; 
and what will be satisfactory to you must also ba 
satisfactory to and good for the Government itself. {Cheers.') 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 

This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament. All the most fundamental questions on which 
hinge the entire form and character of the administration 
here are decided by Parliament. No matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils or the Services—nothing can be 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications 
of the existing Acts. Not one single genuine Indian voice 
is there in Parliament to tell at least what the native view 
is on any question. This was most forcibly urged upon me 
by English gentlemen who are in Parliament themselves ; 
they said they always felt it to be a great defect in 
Parliament, that it did not contain one single genuine 
representative of the people of India. 

POVERTY OF INDIA 

One of the questions which will be placed before this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is the deep 
sympathy which this Congress feels for the poverty of the 
people. It is often understood and thought that, when we 
struggle for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated. But if you 
examine the question thoroughly, you will find that this 
matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the 
problem of the poverty of the Indian people. One thing I 
congratulate myself upon. I don’t trouble you with any 
testimony about the poverty of India. You have the 
testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Finance 
Minister who repeats those words. But amongst the several 
causes which are at the bottom of our sufferings, this one 
and that the most important cause is begiooing to be 
realised by our rulers, and that is a step of the moat 
hopeful and promising kind. In the discnssiou about the 
currency, the Secretary of State for India, in a letter to the 
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Treasury of the 2Gth Jaouary 1886, makes certain remarks 
which show that our rulers now begin to uniierstand and 
try to grapple with the problem ; and are not ostrich-like, 
shutting their eyes to it. I was laughed at when I first 
mooted the question of the poverty of India, and assigned 
as one of its causes the employment of an expensive 
foreign agency. But now the highest authority emphasizes 
this view. The Secretary of State, in the letter just 
referred to, said : 

The position ot Indts In relation to taxation and the sources ot 
the public revenues Is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of 
the people and their strong aversion to change, which is more 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the character ot the Oovernmeut, which is In the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices and 
■form so large a part of the Army. The impatience of new taxation 
which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule Imposed on the country, and virtually to meet additions 
to charges arising outside ot the Country, would constitute a 
political danger, the real magnitude ot which, It Is to be feared, Is 
not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern In, the Government of India, but which those responsible 
for that Government have long regarded as of the most 
serious order. 

Wo may he sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 
British rule, are so poor; and as John Bull, in a cartoon 
in Punch is represented as doing, will wonder that India 
is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money. 

INDIA’S FAIlUl.ODS WEALTH 

Ilnfortunately, this idea of India’s wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if a proper system of representation in the 
Council be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper remedies 
for dhe greatest of all evils—the poverty of the masses. 
All the benefits we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if 
after all the country is to continue sinking deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one time I was 
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denounced as a peBBi'mist; but now that we have it on the- 
authority of our rulers themselves that we are very poor, it 
has become the right as well as the duty of this CongresB. 
to set forth its convictions both as to this widespread 
destitution and the primary steps needful for its alleviation. 
Nothing is more dear to the heart of England—and 
I speak from actual knowledge—than India's welfare ; and 
if we only speak out loud enough, and persistently enough, 
to reach that busy heart, we shall not speak in vain. 
(Proloryed cheerhtg.) 

CONCLUSION 

There will be several other questions brought before 
the Congress at their Committee meetings during the next 
three days, and I am sure from the names of the delegates, 
as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their 
deliberations with all possible moderation. I am sure that 
they will fully appreciate the benefits of the rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers are willing 
to do whatever we can show them to be necessary for our 
welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the work. 
I do not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks. You have now some idea of what progress has 
been made in respect of the matters which were discussed 
last year. I hope we may congratulate ourselves next year 
that we have made further progress in attaining the objects 
alike of the past year’s resolutions and those we may this 
year pass. I, for one, am hopeful that if we are only true 
to ourselves, if we only do justice to ourselves and the 
noble education which has been given to us by our rulers 
and speak freely, with the freedom of speech which has 
been granted to us, we may fairly expect our Government 
to listen to us and to grant us our reasonable demands.' 
(Loud cheers.) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all of you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom they 
have BO cordially welcomed here. 



2 htrd Congress — Madras —1887 


THE HON. MK. BUDRUDDIN TY.A.B.JI 

R ajah sir T. Madhav« Kao aod GentlemeD,—I 
thank you moat Kincorely for thn very great honour 
you have done me by electing me President ot this great 
-national assembly. (Apidaiisc.) Gentlemen, it is 
impossible not to feel proud of the great distinction you 
have thus conferred upon me, the greatest distinction which 
it is in your power to confer upon any one of your country¬ 
men (^Loiid and coniinard apjilausc.) Gentlemen, I have 
had the honour of witnessing great public meetings both ia 
Bombay and elsewhere, but it is quite a novel sensation 
for me to appear before a meeting of this description— a 
meeting composed not merely of the representatives of any 
one city or even of one province—bat of the whole of the 
vast Continent of India—representing not any one class or 
interest, but all classes {hear, hear and applaHsc) and all 
interests of the almost innumerable different communities 
that constitute the people of India. {Ajiplnase ) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present 
at the proceedings of the first Congress held in Bombay in 
1885, nor had I the good fortune to tike part in the 
deliberations of the second Congress held in Calcutta last 
year. But, Gentlemen, I have carefully read the proceed¬ 
ings of both those Congresses, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that they display an amount of talent, wisdom 
and eloquence of which we have every reason to be proud. 
{Applause,) 

A REPRESENTATIVK GATflERING 

Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con¬ 
gresses, I think we are fairly entitled to hope that the pro- 
■eedings of this present Congress will not only be marked 
by those virtues, but by that moderation and by that sobriety 
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of judgment which is the ofFapring of political wisdom and* 
political experience. {A}yplnii!te.) Gentlemen, all the 
friends and well-wishers of India, and all those who take 
an interest in watching over the progress and prosperity of 
our people, have every reason to rejoice at the increasing: 
success of each succeeding Congress. At the first 
Congress in Bombay, in 1885, we had less than lOO repre¬ 
sentatives from the different parts of India ; in the second 
Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, wo had as many as 440 
representatives ; while at this Congress, I believe, we 
have over 6C0 delegates (opjifaiise) representing all the 
different parts and all the different communities of this 
great Empire. I think, then. Gentlemen, that we are 
fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative 
national gathering. {Hear, hear and applause) Indeed 
if that tentative form of representative institutions, which’ 
has so often been asked for from Government, were granted 
to us, I have not the smallest doubt but that many of the 
gentlemen I now have the honor of addressing, would be 
elected by their respective constituencies to represent their 
interests. {Applause.) 

CONGRESS AND .MUSSULMANS 

Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our 
character, as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community—the Mussulman commu¬ 
nity—has kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last 
Congress. Now, Gentlemen, in the first place, this is 
only partially true and applies only to one particular part 
of India, and is moreover due to certain special, local, 
and temporary causes {hear, hear and applaHse'\, and in the 
aecond place, no such reproach can, I think, with any show 
of justice he urged against this present Congress {applause) 
and. Gentlemen, I must honestly confess to you that one 
great motive, which has induced me in the present state of 
my health to undertake the grave responsibilities of presid¬ 
ing over your deliberations, has been an earnest desire on 
my part to prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, rt 
least not merely in my individual capacity but as repre 
senting the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay {hud applaxise), do* 
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not consider that there is anything whatever in the position 
or the relations of the different communities of India—be 
they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsia, or Christians—which 
should iuduce the leaders of any one community to stand 
aloof from the others in their efforts to obtain those great 
general reforms, those great general rights, which are for 
the common benefit of us all (liear, hear and applause) and 
which, 1 feel assured, have only to be earnestly and unani* 
mously pressed upon Government to be granted to us. 

Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of our 
great Indian communities has its own peculiar social, 
moral, edueational and even political difficulties to sur¬ 
mount—but so far as general political questions affecting 
the whole of India—such as those which alone are discussed 
by this Congress—are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at 
a loss to understand why Mussulmans should not work, 
shoulder to shoulder [hear, hear and applause) with their 
fellow-countrymen, of other races and creeds, for the 
common benefit of all. {Applause) Gentlemen, this is 
the principle on which we, m the Bombay Presidency, 
have always acted, and from the number, the character, the 
position, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from 
the Bengal Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras, 
as well as from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
I have not the smallest doubt that this is also the view held, 
with but few though perhaps important exceptions, by the 
leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout the 
whole of India. (Hear, hear and appkmse) 

A CONGRESS OP EDUCATED NATIVES 

Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our 
loyalty that this Congress is composed of what are called 
the educated natives of India. Now, if by this it is intended 
to be conveyed that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our education to commend us, if it is intended 
to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility, and the aristo¬ 
cracy of the land have kept aloof from us, I can only meet 
ti^at assertion by the most direct and the most absolute 
denial. (Hear^hear and applause) To any person who made 
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that assertion, I should feel inclined to say ; ‘ Come with 

me into this Hall [applause) and look around you, [applause) 
and tell me where you could wish to see a better represent¬ 
ation of the aristocracy, not only of birth and of wealth, 
but of intellect, education, and position, than you see 
gathered within the walla of this Hall.’ [Applause.) But, 
Gentlemen, if no such insinuation is intended to be made, 1 
should only say that I am happy to think that this 
Congress does consist of the educated natives of India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, I, for one, am proud to be called not only 
educated but a “ native ” of this country. [Applause and 
hear, hear.) And, Gentlemen, I should like to know where 
among all the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
are to be found more truly loyal, nay, more devoted friends 
of the British Empire than among these educated natives. 
[Loud and continued applause?) Gentlemen, to be a true 
and sincere friend of the British Government, it is 
necessary that one should be in a position to appreciate the 
great blessings which that Government has conferred upon 
us, and I should like to know who is in a better position to 
appreciate these blessings—the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives ? Who, for instance, will better appreciate 
the advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and post 
offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good laws 
and impartial courts of justice ?—the educated natives or 
the ignorant peasants of this country ? [Applause.) 
Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise—which Gort forbid 
—any great struggle between Russia and Great Britain for 
supremacy in this country—who is more likely to judge 
better of the two Empires ? [hear, hear.) Again i say. 
Gentlemen, that in these matters it is the educated natives 
that are best qualified to judge, because it is we who know 
and are best able to appreciate, for instance, the blessings 
of the right of public meeting, the liberty of action and of 
speech, and high education which we enjoy under Great 
Britain, whereas probably under Russia we should have 
nothing but a haughty and despotic Government, who||B 
chief glory would consist in vast military organization, 
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aggression upon our neighbours, and great military 
exploits. (^Applause.) 

ARE THE EDUCATED NATIVES DISLOYAL ? 

No, Gentlemen, let our opponents say what they please, 
we the educated natives, by the mere force of our education, 
must bo the best appreciators of the blessiugs of a civilized 
and enlightened Government and, therefore, in our own 
interests, the best and staunchest supporters of the British 
Government in India. (Applause.) But, Gentlemen, do 
those who thus charge us with disloyalty stop for a moment 
to consider the full meaning and efiect of their argument, 
—do they realize the full import and significance of the 
assertion they make ? Do they understand that, in 
charging us with disloyalty, they are in reality condemning 
and denouncing the very Government which it is their 
intention to support. (Hear, hear, loud and continued 
applause.) For, Gentlemen, when they say that the 
educated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? 
It means this : that in the opinion of the educated natives— 
that is to say, of alt the men of light and leading, all those 
who have received a sound, liberal and enlightened 
education, all those who are aquainted with the history of 
their own country and with the nature of the present and 
past Governments, that in the opinion of all these—the 
English Government is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit 
the confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of the 
population. {ILar, hear and applause.) Now, Gentlemen, 
is it conceivable that a more frightful and unjust 
condemnation of the British Government can be pronounced 
than is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the 
educated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if this charge 
were brought by some bitter enemies of Great Britain, 
if it were brought by the Russians, for example, I 
could understand it. {Hear, hear.) But it is almost 
beyond my comprehension that it should come, not from 
enemies but from the supposed friends of the British 
Government (loud laughter, and hear, hear), not from the 
Russians but from Euglishmen (hear, hear), who presumably 
•want, not to destroy, but to support their Government ? I 
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say it surpasses my compreheosioB. (Loud applause} 
GentlemeB, just consider for a moment the efiect of this 
reckless allegation upon the uneducated millions of 
the inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes of 
the Enssians in the north, and upon the enlightened 
nations of Europe ! I say, therefore, that the conduct of 
those who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty 
resembles the conduct of the ‘‘ foolish woodman who 
was lopping off the very branch of the tree upon which he 
was standing {hear, hear, loud applause and loud laiujhter), 
unconscious that the destruction of the branch 
meant the destruction of himself. (A 2 >plause and 
laughter.) 

[,Happily, however, Gentlemen, this allegation is as 
absurd as it is unfounded. It is as unjust to us as it is 
unjust to the Government it impeaches. But though. 
Gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a class, 
are loyal to the backbone {hear, hear), 1 must yet admit 
that some of our countrymen are not always guarded, not 
always cautious, in the language they employ. I must 
admit that some oi them do sometimes afford openings for 
hostile criticisms, and 1 must say that 1 have myself 
observed in some of the Indian newspapers, and in the 
speeches of public speakers, sentiments and expressions 
which are calculated to lead one to the conclusion that 
they have not fully realised the distinction between licence 
and liberty ; that they have not wholly grasped the lesson 
that freedom has its reponsibilities no less than its 
privileges. {Hear, hear.) And, therefore. Gentlemen, T 
trust that not only during the debates of this Congress, 
but on all occasions, we shall ever bear in mind and ever 
impress upon our countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the 
right of public discussion, the liberty of speech and liberty 
of the Press, wo must so conduct ourselves as to 
demonstrate by our conduct, by our moderation, by 
the justness of our criticisms, that we fully deserve 
these—the greatest blessings which an enlightened 
Government can confer upon its subjects. {Hear, heai 
and applause.) 
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EUBOPEANS AND INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 

Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged thstEuropeans 
in this country do not fully sympathise with the just 
aspirations of the natives of India. In the first place, 
this is not universally true, because 1 have the good 
fortune to know many Europeans than whom truer or 
more devoted friends of India do not breathe on the 
face of the earth. {Hear, hear ami applause?) And in the 
second place, we must bo prepared to make very 
considerable allowance for our European fellow-suhjects, 
because their position in this country is surrounded by 
difficult and complicated questions, not merely of a political 
but of a social character, which tend more or less to keep 
the two communities asunder in spite of the best efforts of 
the leaders of European no less than of native society. 
Gentlemen, so long as our European friends come to this 
country as merely temporary residents, so long as they 
come here merely for the purpose of trade, commerce or of 
a profession, so long as they do not look upon India as a 
country in whose welfare they are permanently interested, 
so long it will be impossible for us to expect that the 
majority of the Europeans should fraternize with us upon 
all great public questions {hear, hear) and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest, the most 
difficult, the most complicated and, at the same time, one of 
the most important problems to be solved is, how to 
make our European friends look upon India as in some sense 
their own country, even by adoption. For, Gentlemen, if 
we could but induce our retired merchants, engineers, 
doctors, solicitors, barristers, judges and civilians to make 
India permanently their home {hear, hear and applause), 
what an amount of talent and ability', political experience 
and ripe judgment we should retain in India for the 
benefit of us all. (Applause!) All these great questions 
in regard to the financial drain on India, and those questions 
arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry for 
public employment, would at once disappear. And when 
wvj speak of the poverty of India, because of the draining 
away of vast sums of money from India to England, it has 
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alnrayg seemed to me strange that so little thought should 
be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our resour¬ 
ces, caused by the drain of so many men of public, political 
and intellectual eminence from our shores every year. 

' {Applause!) 


CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

Now, Gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations. It has been urged—solemnly 
urged—as an objection against our proceedings—that this 
Congress does not discuss the question of Social Keform. 
But, Gentlemen, this matter has already been fully dealt 
with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided 
over your deliberations last year. And I must confess that 
the objection seems to me strange, seeing that this Congress 
is composed of the representatives, not of any one class or 
community, not of one part of India, but of all the different 
parts, and of all the different classes, and of all the different 
communities of India. Whereas any question of Social 
Reform must of necessity affect some particular part or 
some particular community of India only—end, therefore, 
Gentlemen, it seems to me, that although we, Mussulmans, 
have our own social problems to solve, just as our Hindu 
and Parsi friends have theirs, yet these questions can be 
'best dealt with by the leaders of the particular communities 
to which they relate. {Applause) I, therefore, thiuk. 
Gentlemen, that the only wise and, indeed, the only possible 
course we can adopt is to confine our discussions to such 
questions as affect the whole of India at large, and to 
abstain from the discussion of questions that affect a parti¬ 
cular part or a particular community {Loud applause) 

SUBJECTS BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

Gentlemen, I do not at present at least propose to 
say anything upon the various problems that will be 
submitted to you for your consideration. I have no doubt 
■the questions will be discussed in a manner and in a spirit 
that will reflect credit upon us alt. I will only say this ; 
■Be moderate in your demands, be just in your criticism,gse 
Accurate iu your facts, be logical iu your conclusions, and 
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you may rest assured that any propositions you may make 
to our rulers will be received with that benign censideration 
which is the characteristic of a strong and enlightened 
Government. {Applatise.) And now, Gentlemen, 1 fear, I' 
have already trespassed {voices of “ No, no ") too long upon 
your time. Before I sit down, I will once more offer to 
you my thanks from the very bottom of my heart for the 
very great honour you have done me, and I pray to God 
that I may be enabled, in some measure at least, to 
deserve your approbation and justify the choice you have 
made and the confidence you have reposed in me. {Loud 
applmtse.) Gentlemen, I wish this Congress and all 
succeeding Congresses every success and every prosperity, 
{Applause?} 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

I am very glad to see the representatives of so many 
different communities and parts of India gathered together 
this afternoon before us. This, in itself, Gentlemen, is no 
small advantage that we, as representatives of the different 
parts of India, should have the opportunity of meeting and 
discussing together the various problems that affect us all. 
{Applajise? Gentlemen, 1 will not take up much more of 
your time. I say, as our Chairman, Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
has said ; “ I welcome you here ” but at the same time 1 
cannot help expressing my deep regret, a regret that I 
know you all share, that on this occasion we are deprived 
of the aid and counsel of some of those gentlemen, who 
laboured most earnestly for and who graced with their 
presence the Congress on previous occasions, and who 
have now, all too soon for their country’s sake, passed from 
amongst us. Among the friends we have lost are : 
Dr. Athalye of Bombay and Madras, who took such an 
energetic part in the first Congress held in Bombay, in the 
year 1885, and Mr. Girija Bhusar Mookerjee, whom you 
all know, and whom all who knew loved and respected, 
and who was one of the most active workers of the 
Congress held in Calcutta last year. Then, too, we have 
tovnourn the loss of Mr. Dayaram Jethmall, the founder of 
the National Party in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman 
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belonging to thie Presidency (though I fear I am not in a 
position to pronounce his name correctly), Mr. Singarsja 
Venkata Subbaroyudu of Masulipatam. But, to all these, 
Gentlemen, of whose assistance and guidance we have been 
deprived, we must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, 
in their life-time, spared no pains to make the Congress, 
either in Bombay or (Jalcutta, a success, as far as in their 
power lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing 
their memories, to emulate their example. {Loud and 
continued applause.) 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of you, who have been 
able to come to Madras, we have received numerous letters 
and telegrams from associations of various kinds, and from 
a large number of representative men in other parts of 
India, who for some reason or other have been debarred 
from being represented at or attending this Congress. 
We have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all 
kinds of places in the Madras Presidency—the names of 
•which I shall not venture to pronounce—from Karachi, 
Calcutta, Dehra Uun, Sarnbur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Durbnngab, Messrs. Lai Mobun 
and Mauo Mohan Gboae, Telang, and a vast number of 
other places and persons too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate. There are no lefS than sixty odd 
telegrams alone placed before me. But, Gentlemen, there 
is one among those which 1 am particularly anxious to 
bring to your notice, and that is from our old and 
distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins {lainjliter), whom by name 
at least I have not the smallest doubt, every one of us here 
perfectly knows. (Applause.) Gentlemen, in his telegram 
he wishes this Congress and all future Congresses perfect 
auecess. (Aiplause.) He wishes that the unity of the 
different communities should be promoted and that the 
objects which we all have at heart should be attained. 
(Applause.) I think you will be of opinion that that is a 
very good omen. We want the assistance not onlv of 
representative men of the Indian communities, bu'f we 
also want the assistance of Europeans. (Applause.) 
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Gentlemen, while we are attempting to learn some few 
lessons in the art of Self-Government, our European 
friends have inherited that art from their forefathers 
after centuries of experience and it cannot be doubted that 
if we can induce our European friends to co-operate with 
us in these various political matters, which in point of fact 
affect them no less than they affect us, it cannot, I say, bo 
doubted that it will conduce to the advantage, not only 
of ourselves, but of the European community also. 
(Loud applause.) 
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MR. GEORGE YULE 

^ENTLEMEN,—When I was asked sometime ego to 
allow myself to be nominated for the position to 
which you have now elected me, I bad some hesitation in 
giving my assent to the request. It was an unexpected, and 
with all due deference to the judgment of my too indulgent 
friends, it was an undeserved compliment. That, however, 
is a kind of objection which can always and very easily be 
got over. Rut I knew your assemblies were very large, 
and I also know that it is a most desirable quality in the 
President of such a gathering to have a voice strong 
enough to reach the remotest listener. I feared I had no 
such voice. For that reason chiefly, and for others that 
need not be mentioned, I felt, I hope with unaffected 
diffidence, that I was scarcely the man to follow those 
magnificent speakers who had occupied the chair at 
previous meetings of the Congress. Nevertheless, quickened 
by my warm sympathies with the main objects of the 
Congress, I am here at your call for better or for 
worse. {Cheer-t.) 

KEFORM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

And now. Gentlemen, I come at once to the business 
that lies before us. Why are we here ? What do we 
want ? What are we striving after ? In the Resolutions 
that are to be submitted to you, there are some reforms 
embodied whicli state our wants, which set forth our views, 
and indicate the direction in which our thoughts are 
travelling. I think I am right, however, in saying that all 
these do not occupy exactly the seme place in our regards. 
About one or two of them there is more or less of doub^ as 
to their value or importance. But there is one of them 
respecting which there is the most complete and perfect: 
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unanimity of opinion. I refer to the reform of the 
Legislative Councils. I myself regard this one as the 
most important of all. Each of the other reforms begina 
and ends with itself. The reform of the Councils is not 
only in itself good, but it has the additional virtue of being 
the best of all instruments for obtaining other reforms 
that further experience and our growing wants may lead 
us to desire. {Loud cheers.) With your permission I will 
confine the observations 1 have to make to this one question. 

ORIGIN OP THE INDIA BILL 

In doing so, it seems to me to be needful first of all 
to state some of the facta connected with the origin of the 
Bill under which the affairs of India are at present 
administered. When the sole Government of this country 
was taken over by the Crown in 1858, it fell to the lot 
of Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, to 
introd.uce into the House of Commons a Bill which was 
afterwards known as India Bill No. 1. The main 

provisions of this Bill were, that the Government of 
India was to vest in a Viceroy and Council in India, and 
a council of eight retired Indian officials presided over 
by a Secretary of State in London. The proceedings 
ot these two separate bodies, each of whom had certain 
independent responsibilities, were to be subject to the 
review and final decision of the House of Commons. The 
chief objection to this Bill was, that no provision was made 
for the representation of the people of the country. 
Mr. Disraeli, who was leader of the Opposition, objected 
to it on the ground of the insufilcient check which it 
provided ; and he said that with such Councils as those 
proposed, “ you could not be sure that inhabitants of India 
would be able to obtain that redress from the grievances 
under which they suffered, that English protection ought to 
insure.” Almost immediately after the introduction of the 
Bill, Lord Palmerston was defeated upon a side question 
and Lord Derby became Prime Minister with Mr. Disraeli 
as leader of the House of Commons. No time was lost by 
tb^ new Ministry in introducing India Bill No. 2. Mr. 
Dilraeli dwelt upon the desirability of having th» 
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representative principle applied to the (rovernment'of the 
country, and his scheme was to increase the Council in 
ILondon, which was proposed by Lord Palmerston, from 
eight to eighteen Members, half of whom were to be 
elected and were, in all other respects, to be entirely 
independent of Government. He regretted that the 
unsettled state of the country did not admit of a 
representation of the people in India itself, and all that 
could be done in the meantime was to approach as near to 
that form of Government as the circumstances would 
permit. The provis'ons of his Bill to effect that purpose 
were briefly these ; Four of the elected half of the Council 
were to be members of the Indian Civil and Military 
Services of ten years ’ standing, and the remaining five 
must have been engeged in trading with India for at least 
•five years. The constituency electing the four members 
connected with the services was to consi.st of all ofiicers of 
both branches of the India service, and also of all residents 
in India owning £2,000 of an Indian railway, or £l,000 ef 
Government stock. The five mercantile members were to 
be elected by the Parliamentary Constituencies of London, 
Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. So deeply 
ingrained is this notion of Government by representation in 
the minds of Englishmen that, rather than leave it out of 
sight altogether in dealing with the affairs of India, the 
■Government of that day made die proposals I have stated. 
Although the intention underlyiDg ihese proposals was 
applauded, the scheme itsedf was felt to be, from the 
imperfect character of the constituencies, wholly inadequate 
to secure the cheek ’that was desired. It w'as clear, or 
father it soon became clear, that the interests of one set 
of voters were adverse to the interests of the mass of the 
people, and that the other set knew absolutely nothing of 
the country or its wants. Received with favour at first, the 
Bill soon became the object of jest and derision on the 
part of the Opposition, and even its more impartial critics 
said of it that it was useless offering to the people of India, 
under the name of bread, what would certainly turn out to 
be a stone. At the suggestion of Lord John Russell, ihe 
Bill was withdrawn, and the Honse proceeded by way of 
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resolution to construct the framework of another Bill. The 
plan finally adopted was this: the Legislative and 
Administrative powers were to he entrusted to a Viceroy 
and a Council in India, and the check upon them was to be 
a Council of fifteen Members sitting in London. This 
Council was to be responsible to the Cabinet through a 
Secretary of State, who was to be responsible in turn to the 
House of Commons. 'I'his arrangement was regarded merely 
as a provisional one, and the policy to be pursued was to 
work up to the constitutional standard. Education was 
to be largely extended and improved, and the natives of 
the country were to be drafted into the service of 
Government, as they became qualified with the view, among 
other reasons to fit them for the anticipated enlargement 
of their political powers. (Hear, hear.) The promises made 
and the prospects held out in the debates in Parliament 
derived a lustre for the famous Proclamation of the 
Queen—that half fulfilled charter of India’s rights— 
which was first read and published to the people of India 
in this very city of Allahabad tbirty years ago. {Loud 
cheers.) 

HOW THE ISDIA BILL WOKKS 

Now, what I wish to impress upon your minds by 
this brief narrative is the great importance that was at¬ 
tached at that time to some sort of consitutional check. 
Failing to have it iu the form that the English people 
themselves approved and followed in the management of 
their own affairs, they devised the substitute with its 
threefold cheek that I have mentioned. Parliament itself 
was full of gushing enthusiasm as to the part it would 
take in the business. In the absence of a representative 
body iu India, the House of Commons was to pay the role 
of one on our behalf. It was to regard the work as a great 
and solemn tru.st committed toil by an all-wise and in¬ 
scrutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge. Such was the style of language 
employed both in and out of Parliament at the time 
( alluded to. And now what is the actual state of the 
case ? It is summed up ia a single sentence ; There is no 
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check. The Bill under \(bich our sfiairsare administered 
appears, like many other Bills, to be open to more than 
one interpretation. The interpretation put upon it at the 
time, and what was probably the intention of Parliament, 
was this : the Government in India was to have the right 
of initiative ; the Council in London the right of review, 
and the Secretary of State, subject to the ultimate judgment 
of the House of Commons, the right of veto. And 
this was practically the relations of the parties until 1870. 
In that year, the Duke of Argyle wag Secretary of State ; 
and in a controversy on this subject with Lord Mayo, who 
was then Viceroy, he laid down quite another doctrine. 
He held that the Government in India had no independent 
power at all, and that the prerogative of the Secretary 
of State was not limited to a veto of the measures' 
passed in India. “ The Government in India, ” be main¬ 
tained, “ were merely Executive officers of the Home 
Government, who hold the ultimate power of requiring' 
the Governor-General to produce a measure and of 
requiring also all the Official Members of the Council to 
vote for it.’’ This power-absorbing Despatch is dated the 
24th November, 1870. The supposed powers and privileges- 
of the Council in London have been similarly dealt 
with, and the Council is now regarded merely as an 
adjunct of the Office of the Secretary of State to furnish 
him with information or advice when he chooses to ask 
for it. The present position, then, is this : the Government 
in India has no power; the Council in London has 
no power ; the House of Commons has the power, but it 
refuses or neglectis to exercise it. 

WHAT PABLIAMEBT DOES 

The 650 odd members, who were to be the palladium 
of India’s rights and liberties, have thrown “ the great and 
solemn trust of an iBScrutable Providence back upon the 
hands of Providence to be looked after as Providence itself 
thinks best. {Laughter) The affairs of India, especially 
in the Financial Department, have passed with no kind of 
check whatever into the hands of the Secretary of State 
I do not blame the present members of the House of 
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Commons for thus abdicating the functions that their prede¬ 
cessors of thirty years ago assumed. The truth is, that 
they have not time enough to attend to the details of the 
trust ; and on more important matters they can have only 
one side of every question—the official side—presented to 
them and they knotv from experience that that is not 
always the whole of the case. {Laughter.) As they are 
not in a position to judge rightly, they do not attempt to 
judge at all; and they may fairly come to the conclusion 
that, if it is not worth our while to demand and agitate for 
some voice in our own affairs, it is not worth their while to 
trouble themselves at all about ns. If we be satisfied, for 
example, to have the Budget thrown at our heads like a 
snow-ball, and a muddy one it is, we deserve to have it in 
that way. There is a common belief among the European 
trading community that there are some big leaks in the 
Store Department and in Home Charges generally ; but we 
have no means for verifying or disproving the suspicion. 
Now and again we hear of some facts that confirm it. Here 
is one told me the other day by an authority I would call 
unimpeachable. The department with which this gentleman 
is connected indented for an article, and after many weary 
months, it came at last charged six times the price for 
which, my informant said, he himself could have bought it. 
If we be content with the secrecy and the supposed 
inefficiency of such a system, then 1 say we deserve no 
better. Temporary commissions of enquiry into the 
working of such departments are of little good. The real 
remedy is a permanent commission in the shape of elected 
members of Council havit)g the right to look into such 
matters. (C/isr/’'-.) 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ON A WIDER BASIS 

But when we make the demand that the political 
institutions of the country should be placed on a wider 
basis, we are not only asking what the Government of 
thirty years ago avowed was desirable, but also what 
almost every Viceroy since that time has either promised, 
o held out as a hope to be indulged in by us. I admit 
that these promises have been associated with such phrases 
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as “ when qualified ’’ or " as far as may be.” These words 
doubtless afford a pretext for shirking the due fulfilment 
of the promise. Of course, to the antagonistic mind, our 
qualification will always be in the future ; but I am sure I 
express your conviction when I say that, whatever use the 
abetters of the present bureaucratic rule may make of these 
phrases, the distinguished personages who uttered them had 
far other intentions than to make of them a loop-hole of 
escape when all other channels of retreat were closed by a 
reasonable fulfilment of the conditions. Putting aside then 
this Small Cause Court use of the words (laughter), I come 
to say something on the question of qualification. What 
does it mean ? What was in the minds of the Queen’s 
advisers when these phrases were employed ? Can we doubt 
that they were thinking of the qualifications of ordinary 
English constituencies at a somewhat more rudimentary 
stage of their development than they are to-day ? Now, 
if it can be shown that there are considerable numbers 
of people in this country with attainments and characteris¬ 
tics similar to those of constituencies in Great Britain 
two or three generations back, the condition as regards 
them has surely been amply fulfilled. But how is that 
to be shown? ft is not a matter for mere fioating 
opinion to decide, one man saying Yes, and the next 
saying No, but neither being able to adduce any reason 
or state any fact in support of bis view. If you want to 
know the financial resources of a body of men such as a 
trading company, you audit their accounts. If yon wish 
to ascertain where a village is in point of education, you 
don’t inquire what Mr. This or Baboo That thinks, but you 
want to know how many schools there are, how many 
scholars there are, and what amount of money is being 
spent upon them. 

SOME FACTS FROM THE BLUE BOOKS 

Then you have facts of a kind on which to form an 
intelligent and reliable judgment. Now, Gentlemen, in 
the Blue Books published by the Indian Government, you 
have the material, the moral and the educational state of- 
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the country set out in such fulness as to enable us to say 
where the people are, in the scale of hunaanity, as com¬ 
pared with those of other countries. I am not going into 
an “ as-dry-as-dust ” analysis of these facts. I simply indi¬ 
cate the method of proof, and I challenge any one to rise 
from the study of these books and give reasonable grounds 
for denying that there are large bodies of men in this 
country fitted in every way for the proper discharge of 
duties connected with a constitutional form of government. 
One or two of the facts may be mentioned, however, to 
illustrate the nature of this evidence. The total foreign 
trade of India has reached the figures of £150,000,000 a 
year, which was the extent of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom in 1837. We are in precisely the same position 
as regards commerce that England was fifty years ago> 
and yet the mercantile community have not an authoritative 
word to say about the laws and regulations affecting such 
a prodigious trade. The income of the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1837 was £47,200,000, not one penny of which 
was raised or spent without the sanction of the representa¬ 
tives of the people. The Indian Budget of last year 
shows an income of £77,000,000, and there is not a matt 
in the country outside the Supreme Council who has a vote 
or a voice in tlie matter. [Loud eheos.) Since 1858, 
about £20,000,000 have been spent on educational insti¬ 
tutions. The number of these institutions at the present 
time is 122,000 attended by upwards of 3,300,000 students. 
The number of schools in England in 1821 was only 18,467 
and the scholars 650,000. These, however, have rapidly 
increased during the last twenty years, but it was not till 
1881 that they reached the number of the schools and 
scholars in this country. Now a statesman or a 
politician would surely be justified in concluding 

that the country, of which such facta can be stated, 
must have witliin it considerable numbers of men 
of means, intelligence, industry, foresight and moral 
grit—the very material out of which good representative 
institutions can be carved. But there are other 

(onsiderations that add weight to the testimony of 
trie Blue Books. 
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British non-official class on Indians 

In sll thfl disciiaaiona that hare taken place in Parlia¬ 
ment about the iohabitanta of India, there ia one aection 
which has never been thought of at all—I mean the 
Britiah non-official claaa to which I belong. I want to make 
our exiatence known. We may be known aa barriatera and 
aolicitora, aa bankera, tradera, merchauta, engineera, editora 
of newapapera, manutacturera, plantera and ao forth ; but the 
idea of citizeoahip, and all thatimpliea never seems to have 
occurred to our rulers in connection with ua. I know it has 
been said that we are already represented. We are English 
and the Government is Engliah ; therefore we are represent¬ 
ed. But that ia a false infeieoee and a pure delusion. 
We have no more power and no more voice in the 
government of the country than you Indians have. 
The Government ia no more ours, because it ia 
administered by a .Secretary of State, who is 

an Engliahman, than the bread in a baker’s shop ia 
oura, because the shop happens to be kept by an English¬ 
man and not by a Native. {LaiKjhter and cheerti.) We 
are all alike held to be on the same low level of unfitness 
and unripeness. The only thing we are the least bit good 
for in the country, from the Governmental point of view, 
is to be taxed. {Cheers!) We are ripe enough for that; 
ripe enough to come under the sweep of the Board of 
Revenue sickle, but unripe for the meanest privileges of 
subjects of a free country. Our number is uncertain. 

The census tables do not inform ua; but, few or many, 
almost all of us would be voters in England, and I venture 
to suggest that we would make a passable fraction of a 
constituency in this country. There is another considera¬ 
tion. There are many thousands of Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Eurasian, Parsi and other gentlemen in the country, who, 
if they were to transfer their persons to England for twelve 
moaths or more and pay certain rates, would bo qualified 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges of British subjects. 
If you and I go to England, we are qualified. If we 

return to India, our character changes, and we are not 

qualified. In England, we should be trusted citizens, in 
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India, well, the charitably-minded among our opponents 
say that we are incipient traitors ! {Loud and prolonged 
cheers and laughter.) 

Ihere is one more consideration. You know that the 
Government is accustomed to send some of the Bills it 
has in preparation to all our leading associations, both 
Native and European, for the expression of our opinion 
upon their provisions. If we be qualified to give an 
opinion outside the Councils, how much more valuable 
would that opinion be with the fuller knowledge that can 
be obtained inside the Council? 

THE POSSESSION OF A STAKE 

I have thus far spoken of the qualification as having 
an intellectual as well as a material basis, but I may say 
here that the only qualification ever known to the British 
constitution has been the possession of a stake, as it is 
called, in the country. For four hundred years that stake 
was a forty-shillings freehold. At the present time, it is 
the occupancy of a bouse and the payment of certain rates. 
An educational qualification may be implied in these later 
days, but it has never formed a test of fitness witbia the 
British dominions. But assuming it to be so, then, what 
I find is that India to-day, taking it all over, is in rather 
a better state in this respect than England was a century 
ago. At least every ninth man in India can read and 
write. Now, I will read to you a short extract from an 
excellent little book by Professor Thorold Rogers called 
the British Citizen.” He says, speaking of England ; 

Ido not believe that 100 years ago more than one man In ten, 
or one woman In twenty, knew how to read and write. When I 
was a youth In a Hampshire village, hardly one of the peasantry 
who was over forty years of age knew how to read. It was deemed 
superfluous to give even a rudimentary education to the peasant. 

Going another century or two back, the people of 
England, man and boy, high and low, with the excep¬ 
tion of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest 
ignorance, and yet there was a House of Commons. But 
wjjjatever may be deemed to be a proper qualification in 
England, or here, it is part of our own case that the 
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great majority of the people is quite uofitted for the 
franchise. There we are at one with our opponents. But 
then they say that that is a good reason why the minority 
should wait until the mass be also qualified. There I 
think they are wrong. Granted that a man is not 
entitled to a vote any more than he is entitled to drive 
a steam-engine and that is luy own view of this question : 
but because the persons in a country capable of managing 
steam-engines are few compared with those who are not, 
are we, on that account, to debar the capable few from 
following their vocation? (Cheeis.) In like manner, 
I contend that if there be but a small minority in 
a country fitted to exercise the useful function of 
the franchise, it is a mistake to withhold the privilege 
from them on the ground that others are not fitted. 
Given increasing means and growing intelligence, 
there invariably follows a desire to have a voice in all 
matters that concern us; and I hope it is not difficult 
to believe that such a desire, “ the monition of nature,’ 
as Carlyle calls it, “ and much to be attended to,” has 
been implanted in the human breast for some wise and 
good purpose. Happy would it be for the world if, 
instead of thwarting and repressing such a desire, its rulers 
nourished it and guided it, as it arose, into the proper 
channels for its due gratification and exercise. [Cheers ) 

NEEDED A CHANGE IN THE POLITY OF THE COUNTRY 

Now the views and facts I have submitted would 
seem to warrant some important change in the polity of 
the country ; but the change we do advocate is one of 
extreme moderation, and far within the limits that the 
circumstances of the country, in my own opinion, would 
justify. We don’t seek to begin, as has been asserted, at 
the point England has reached after many generations of 
constitutional government. We don’t want the strong 
meat of full age, but we want to be weaned. We say 
there are numbers of us, who have had the feeding bottle 
long enough. We desire no sudden snapping of existing 
ties; we ask only for the loosening of the bonds. Wo 
are content to regard ourselves as in the position of the 
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mao, who has long been confined in a darkened room on 
account of disordered eyesight. We know that, under the 
skilful treatment of a kindly physician, our visual powers 
have been strengthened. We have sense enough not to 
demand the full blaze of day to be suddenly let in upon 
us, but only such a drawing aside of the curtains as will 
adjust the light to our powers of vision. But, if the 
physician, skilful and kindly as we recognise him to be, 
were to insist upon our remaining in the dark, we should 
be forced to the unwelcome conclusion that his skill was 
resultless and abortive, or that the unlovable side of his 
character had manifested itself in what he wished to keep 
US in the dark for some unworthy purpose of his own. If 
under such treatment we become discontented with his 
services, the blame of it would be with the physician and 
not with the patient. {Cheers.) 

WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT 

Now, Gentlemen, I will state more definitely the change 
we desire. We want the Legislative Council to be expanded 
to an extent that will admit of the representation 
of the various interests in the country, as far as that 
may be practicable. We want half the Councils to be elected, 
the other half to be in the appointment of Government, 
and we are willing that the right of veto should be with the 
Executive. We al 'O want the right of interpellation. These 
are the substance of our wants. We propose that the 
constituencies should consist of Members of Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations ; associations 
like the British Indian Association, sod, generally, all 
persons possessing such qualifications, educational and 
pecuniary as may be deemed necessary. We should have to 
go far back in the history of England to find a parallel to the 
limited privileges we should be content with—to the time, 
at all events, of Edward the First, GOO years ago, when 
Barons and Commons sat together, and when King and 
Barons held the sway. We are not wedded even to these 
proposals. The principle of election frankly accepted, 
th^re would be little difficulty in satisfying us in the matter 
of the constituencies, or as to the size of Ijouncils. 
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The devisiog of a suitable elective body might well be lef 
to the Government, or better still, by way of a preliminary 
to the final judgment of the Government, to a smal 
Commission which could easily be rendered acceptable tc 
the whole community. Happily there is no scarcity o1 
men in the country, both among the official and non-official 
classes, abundantly qualified for such a work. I should 
like to mention the names of half-a dozen such men chiefly 
for the purpose of dissipating the fears of those who seem 
to think we have some revolutionary scheme in view, and 
not because they only are competent for such an 
undertaking. If you were willing to commit the working 
out of the practical details of the reform we ask for to the 
men I wish to name, we ought to hear the last of the 
reckless charges that are made against us. The first 
I have in my mind’s eye is that wary, sagacious 
Scotchman, who has just closed a long and honorable 
career of worthy service among us. Sir Charles Aitcliison, 
The second is an Englishman no less qualified by 
experience and by endowment of head and heart for the 
task, Sir Stuart Bayley. 'I'he next is the veteran statesman 
from the Southern Provinces, Sir Madhava Rao. The next 
is a Mahomedan of tried legislative ability from the 
Bombay side of the Peninsula, Budruddin Tyabji. The 
next is a gentleman from Bengal, whose character and 
talents have placed him in the front rank of his profession, 
W. 0. Bonnerjee. These five men presided over, and the 
balance held even between them, by such an one as the 
Governor of Bombay or Madras would, I believe, produce a 
scheme which would secure the approval of the 
Government, allay the fears of the timid, and satisfy 
the aspiring ones among us for a generation at least. 
(Lovd cheers) 

LORD DOFFEBIN ON THE DEMANDS OF THE CONGRESS 

I fear I have occupied your time to an unreasonable 
length, but I wish to trespass on your indulgence for a short 
time longer for the purpose of making a few remarks on 
the speech of the ex-Viceroy at the Scotch Dinner iu 
Calcutta. All movements of the kind in which we are 
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concerned pass through several phases as they run their 
course. The first is one of ridicule. That is followed, as 
the movement progresses, hy one of abuse, which is usually 
succeeded by partial concession and misapprehension of 
aim, accompanied hy warnings against taking ‘‘big jumps 
into the uoknowu." The final stage of all is a substantial 
adoption of the subject of the movement with some 
expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
These various phases overlap each other, but between the 
first and fast the distinction is complete. 

Well, we are out and away from the comical aspect of 
the movement. It has become too serious for that and we 
are midway between the abusive and misapprehensive 
stages. In the speech of onr ex Viceroy we have, as 
might be expected, none of the coarser instruments of 
attack—indeed, I find a vein of sympathy with ns running 
through his speech—and we have partial concession, mis- 
appreheusion regarding some of our demands, and in 
consequence, the usual warning voice. The concession 
I refer to is as regards the separation of the Executive and 
Judicial functions. 'I'his was one of the ridiculous proposals, 
one of those school-boy clamours to start with, but the 
Viceroy now tells us that “ this is a counsel of perfection to 
which wo are ready to subscribe.” Allow me to congratulate 
you upon this concession so frankly and handsomely made. 
All that we want now is to see the concession of the 
principle reduced into practice. [Iffar, hfar.) The 
misapprehension is contained in the following sentence: — 

The Ideal authoritatively suggested, as I understand, ts the 
creation of a representative body or bodies, In which the ofiBclal 
element shall be In a minority, who shall have what Is called the 
power of the purse, and who through this Instrumentality shall be 
able to bring the British Executive Into subjection to their will. 

Now, Gentlemen, if there be one thing more than 
another that we have tried to make clear, it is that the 
British Executive should continue to be paramount in the 
Councils. We have made it as clear as the English 
langjiage is capable of expressing thought, that the utmost 
we want is that half of the Councils be elected ; the other 
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half to be wholly in the nomination of the Government. 
These may be all officials or not, just as the Government 
pleases, and we have made it equally clear, in addition, 
that the Government should have the right to veto all 
adverse votes. Such an arrangement guarantees the 
supremacy of the Executive under all circumstances, aye, 
even if their own side vote against them. But, is it to be 
assumed that the elected members are all to vote adversely ? 
Is it to be supposed that any measure of the Executive will 
be such as to be condemned by every section of the 
community ? I hope no British Executive will ever take 
leaps into the dark to lead to such a result. Well, the 
Viceroy having started upon an assumption that is not 
only incorrect, but is the very opposite of the fact, it 
follows that his condemnation does not apply to us at all, 
but to a fanciful piece of workmanship of which we are not 
the artists. The Viceroy must necessarily depend largely 
upon his subordinates for correct information about the 
details of this and other movements, and it looks to me 
as if one of those compilers of fact had fallen into some 
grievous error. The authoritative views of the Congress 
are to be found in its resolutions, and the resolution about 
the reform of the Councils is the third one of the first 
meeting of the Congress three years ago, and that resolution 
has been the one affirmed at the following meetings. We 
are in no way bound even by any statement or argument 
that any speaker may make in supporting that resolution ; 
but I say with the greatest confidence that, neither in the 
resolution itself, nor in the speeches of the gentlemen 
supporting it,, is a word to be found that justifies the “ideal 
authoritatively suggested.” There may be some remarks 
in letters to newspapers, in pamphlets, or in speeches made 
by members of the Congress that give support to the 
“ ideal.” I don’t know of them, and if I did, I should 
regret them, just as I might regret any of our members 
having a bump back; but I should feel no responsibility for 
either bis back or speech. If we be charged with 
encouraging “ideals” on such grounds, we may as logically 
be charged, in the other event, as a Congress for promoting 
deformed spines 1 {Hear, hear, and laughter.) It is 
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annojiog to us no doubt, that our friends, as I take Lord 
DufFeriu to be, should be deceived by imitations of our 
ticket; but as we have no Trade Mark Bill to protect our 
wares, all that we can do is to warn our friends to ask for 
the real article and see that they get it. {Loud mid 
coiUiftued dteers.) 

INDIANS ARE THE HEIRS OP A BETTER HOPE 
And now. Gentlemen, I wish to say, in conclusion, 
that 1 have a strong faith that our limited enfranchisement 
is in the near and not in the distant future. No rational 
mind can believe that the present system can go on for 
ever—that it is the last will and dying testament of 
Providence regarding us. (Lniujhti>f.) We are, I trust, 
the heirs of a better hope. A careful reading of the 
speeches and writings of our leading officials leads me to 
believe that they would be glad to see this matter settled ; 
and I do not exclude Sir Auckland Colvin from this 
category. His objection seems to be to some of the bye- 
play and not to the general drift of the drama. The great 
difficulty hitherto has been to find the time to deal with the 
subject. Lord Dufferin had his thoughts too fully occupied 
with the troubles on the frontier and in Burma to give 
adequate attention to this question, which is apparent in 
the mistake he has fallen into regarding our demands. 
And 1, for one, regret that it has not fallen to his lot to add 
a new lustre to his name, and to establish a further claim 
upon our regard by promoting a measure such as we 
advocate—a measure which any statesman might well be 
proud to be the instrument of carrying; for it is one which 
(while going a long way, if not the whole way, in calming 
the present agitation) would draw into closer connection the 
two extreme branches of the Aryan race, the common 
subjects ot the Queen-V’mpress : a measure which would 
unite England and India, not by the hard and brittle bonds 
of arbitrary rule which may snap in a moment, but by the 
flexible and more enduring ligaments of common interests 
promoted, common duties discharged, by moans of a 
common service, chosen with some regard to the principles 
of representative government. 
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SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

I thank you, Gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart 
for the great lionour you have conferred upon me. I 
beg leave also to offer my acknowledgments to the mover, 
the seconder and the supporter of this Resolution for the 
gracious terms in which they have referred to my past 
connection with India. After our long acquaintance it 
seems hardly neccjssary that I should assure you of my 
feeling of goodwill towards the people of India. (Clieets.) 
But I will mention this one fact, that I have passed a 
quarter of a century among you, and during that period 
of time I have not known what it was to suffer an 
nnkindness from a native of India. During that period I 
have been in the service of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt. (Loud and continued cheering.) And 
I hope to devote to their service what still remains to me 
of active life. I take this chair to-day with much pleasure 
and pride. It warms my heart to receive this mark of 
confidence from the Indian people. And I rejoice to take 
part in a movement so well calculated to promote the best 
interests of India and of England. (Cheers.) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

I have watched from its commencement the movement 
which has now culminated in the Indian National Congress. 
And in my humble judgment the movement is 
unmitigated good in its origin, objects, and its methods. 
As regards its historical origin, we know that it is the 
direct result of the noblest efforts of British statesmanship 
the natural and healthy fruit of higher education and free 
institutions freely granted to the people of India. Again 
what are the practical objects of the Congress movement ? 
They are to revive the National life, and to increase tUe 
material prosperity of the country ; and what better object 
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could we have before us ? Lastly, as regards our methods, 
they are open and constitutional, and based solely on 
India’s reliance upon British justice and love of fair play. 
Looking back to the history of the movement, there 
was one critical time in its development : that was about 
ton years ago. The leaven was then actually at work, 
though the purpose of the movement was not then so well 
defined, and it was unwisely sought to deal with it by a 
policy of repression. The results might have been disastrous. 
But happily that time of tribulation was cut short by the 
arrival of the greatest and best of all our Viceroys, the 
Marquis of Ripon. (Lowl cheers) By his wise and 
sympathetic policy, Lord Ripon met and fulfilled the 
aspirations of the national movement. And on their side 
the people of India recognised that a Government conducted 
in such a spirit could not be regarded as an alien rule. 
This was the meaning of the passionate demonstrations at 
the time of Lord Ripon’s departure. You, Gentlemen, will 
correct me if I am wrong in saying that those demonstrations 
were a popular declaration that on such terms British rule 
could be accepted as the national government of the Indian 
people, (Long and enthusiastic cheers.) 

INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND 

But, Gentlemen, you know all this as well as I do, 
and better. I think what you want to hear from me is not 
so much about your affairs in India as about your affairs 
in England. I have been nearly three years away from 
you and have been studying English politics with special 
reference to Indian interests. And you would like to know 
what are the remits. You will naturally ask me, what are 
the prospects of the Congress movement in England ? 
What are the obstacles which we have to overcome ? And 
what are the practical objects to which our activity can 
best be directed ? To those inquiries I would reply 
generally that our hopes depend entirely upon the degree to 
which the British people can be induced to exert their 
power with reference to India. Our one great ultimate 
question is that of a Parliamentary control over Indian 
affairs. If that can be obtained, all will be well. The 
4 
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case of India in England is really a simple one. The brown 
and Parliament of Great Britain hare laid down certain 
broad and liberal principles for the administration of India, 
and hare solemnly pledged themselves that these shall be 
acted on. With those principles the people of India are 
fully satisfied. But the difficulty is in the practice. For, 
awing to the necessity of the case, the actual administration 
has to be entrusted to official agents in India. And the 
problem is, how under the circumstances can an efiectual 
control be exercised from England so as to ensure these 
principles being carried out and these pledges fulfilled ? 
Unfortuoately there is one very serious fact which much 
enhances the difficulty of this problem, and it is this, that 
in certain important particulars the professional interests 
of our official administrators in India are in antagonism 
with the interests of the Indian taxpayer, whose affairs 
they administer. This is a somewhat delicate matter, but 
it is an important one, and I feel it my duty to speak out 
clearly. Perhaps also it is easier for me than for most 
people to speak freely regarding the Indian official class, 
and that for two reasons. First, because I am deeply 
interested personally in the honour of that class. (Hear, 
hear.) The Indian Civil Service has been a sort of 
hereditary calling in our family since the beginning of the 
century. My father entered the Civil Service in 1807; 
and my eldest brother followed him, until he lost his life 
in the Bengal mutinies. I came out shortly afterwards so 
that we are identified with what may be called the Indian 
official caste. The other reason is, because my complaint 
is against the system, not against the men who carry it out. 
On the contrary, it is my deliberate belief that the Indian 
Civil and Military services have never been surpassed for 
honest hard work and selfish devotion to duty. (Cheers.) 
Such being the case, I have no hesitation in repeating 
that the interests of the Indian services are in great 
measure antagonistic to the interests of the Indian taxpayer. 
The main interests of the Indian taxpayer are: peace, 
economy and reform. But all those are necessarily 
distasteful to the civil and military classes. A spirited and 
well-equipped army naturally desires, not peace, but active 
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service. And who can reasonably expect oflScials to love 
economy, which means redaction of their own salaries; 
or reform, which means restriction of their authority? 
{Cheers and laughter.) It cannot be expected that as a 
class our official administrators in India will work for 
peace, economy and reform. But this very fact makes 
all the more urgent the necessity for a control in England 
which shall be both vigilant and effectual. We have, 
therefore, now to see what is the state of that control. Is 
it strong, vigilant, and effectual ? I am sorry to say that 
the answer to this question is highly unsatisfactory. 

A REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 

A brief historical review will, I fear, show that, in the 
matter of Parliamentary control, things have gone from 
had to worse, until they are now about as bad as can be. 
It is now more than a hundred years ago since Edmund 
Burke {cheers) pointed out the crying need for a strong 
impartial control in England over Indian affairs. And 
Mr, Fox’s India Bill would have provided an organised 
machinery for exercising this control. But unhappily, 
owing to patty struggles unconnected with India, this Bill 
fell through, “ India’s Magna Charta,” as Burke called 
it, and never since has a similar attempt been made. 
But although no remedy was then applied, things were 
mot so bad until the passing of the Government of India 
Act in 1858; which transferred the Government from 
the Company to the Crown. It is from that Act that I 
date our principal misfortunes. Till then we had two 
important safeguards. The first was the wholesome 
jealousy felt by Parliament towards the East India 
Company as a privileged Corporation. The other was the 
necessity for the renewal of the Company’s charter at the 
end of every 30 years. At each of those renewals, the 
Company’s official administration had to justify its exist¬ 
ence ; there was a searching inquiry into grievances : and 
there never was a renewal without the grant to the public 
of important reforms and concessions suited to the 
progressive condition of Indian affairs. {Cheers.) Now 
unfortunately both those safeguards are lost. The official 
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administrators, who used to be viewed with jealousy’ have- 
now been admitted into the iDnermost sanctum of authority; 
and, as Council to the Secretary of State, form a Secret 
Court of Appeal for the hearing of all Indian complaints. 
They first decide all matters in India, and then retire 
to the Indian Council at Westminster to sit in appeal on 
their own decisions. Such a method of control is a 
mockery, a snare and a delusion. This evil is very far 
reaching, for when a decision is passed at the India Office, 
the Secretary of State becomes committed to it, so that if an 
independent member tries to take up the case in the House 
of Commons, he finds himself confronted, not by a discre¬ 
dited company, but by the full power of the Treasury 
Bench. But the loss of the periodical inquiry once at 
least in 30 years is perhaps a still more serious disaster. 
There is now no day of reckoning. And Indian reformers 
find all their eff’orts exhausted in the vain attempt to 
obtain a Parliamentary inquiry such as was before provided 
without demand and without effort. At the present moment 
such an inquiry is much overdue. The last periodical 
inquiry was held in 1854, so that under the old system a 
Parliamentary inquiry would have been begun five years 
ago. But although such an inquiry has been constantly 
asked for, and has been promised, it has never been 
granted. No doubt we shall manage to get it in the end, 
but it will be at the cost of much wasted energy. 

HOW PARLIAJiENTAKV CONTROL WORKS IN PRACTICE 

I think, Gentlemen, I have shown that the last state 
of our control is worse than the first. On the one hand 
we have been deprived of our periodical inquiry into griev¬ 
ances, while on the other hand, all complaints are calmly 
referred for disposal to the very ofiSeials against whom the 
complaints are made. (Jlcar, hear.) I should like, by 
way of illustration, to give a couple of instances to show 
how this system works in practice. The first case I will 
take is that which was well known at the time as the 
Break of Gauge Controversy. In that matter General 
Strachey, as Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s Couu- 
cil, held his own against the whole united public opitfion 
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of India, European and Native, official and unofficial ; and 
the railway gauge was fixed in the way he wished it. 
Later on, the question came in appeal to the Secretary of 
State. But by that time General Strachey had retired 
from his position in India, and had been appointed to the 
India Council {laiujldc.r) where he was the official adviser 
of the Secretary of State in matters relative to railways 
and public works. When, therefore, the public fancied 
they were appealing from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, they were really enjoying an appeal 
■from General Strachey to himself. (^Lattylticr.) This 
instance shows how the system of tfie India Council is 
even worse in fact than in theory. One might perhaps 
suppose that there being 1.5 members of the Council, one’s 
grie.vance might come before those not personally affected. 
But such is not the case. Each member is considered as 
an expert, as regards his particular province or department, 
and is allowed to ride his own hobby, provided he allows 
his colleagues also to ride their own hobbies in the way 
they choose. The other instance is taken from my own 
experience, and has reference to Agricultural Banks. We 
cherish the idea that if he had fair play, the ryot might 
develop into a substantial yeoman instead of being the 
starveling he is. With a fertile soil, a glorious sun, and 
abundance of highly skilled labour, there is no reason why 
India should not become a garden if the ryots were not 
crushed by his debts. The only thing that is required is 
capital, in order to settle these old debts and make advances 
to the ryots on reasonable terras, so that they may be 
supplied with water for irrigation and manure. As you 
■know, we prepared a practical sebem", founded on the 
German system of peasant Banks, and got all the parties 
concerned to agree to it. The Bombay Government approv¬ 
ed of the experiment, which was to be on a very limited 
scale ; and the scheme was forwarded for sanction 
to the Secretary of State by Lord Ripnn’s Government, 
Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister baviog agreed 
to advance 5 lakhs of rupees for the settlement of 
the old debts. In England, the scheme was well 
.received. Mr. John Bright took the chair at a meeting 
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in Exeter Hall in furtberance of the project, and each 
of the leading Loudon daily papers expressed approval. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce also memorialized 
the Secretary of State in its favour. Well, Gentlemen, 
this scheme entered the portals of the India OflSce, and 
never left it alive. (SliOfme.) It was stabbed in the 
dark, no one knows by what hand or for what reason. 

Not long ago our friend Mr. Samuel Smith asked a 

question about it in the House of Commons; he inquired 
why the experiment recommended by Lord Ripon’s 

Government was not allowed; and be was informed by 
Sir John Gorst that the scheme was not considered 

“practicable”. Not practicable indeed ! I wonder whether 
Sir J. Gorst is aware that in Germany alone there are 
2,000 such Agricultural Banks in active working, and that 
throughout the Continent of Europe it is admitted that 
without such financial institutions, the present proprietor 
is absolutely unable to maintain himself without falling 
into the clutches of the village usurer. I think I may say 
with confidence that the India OfBce has not yet heard 
the last word on the subject of Agricultural Banks 
in India. (Cheers.) 

ORGANISED FORCES OF INDIA’S OPPONENTS IN ENGLAND 

I fear, therefore, that in reviewing the situation in 
England; we must admit that the organized forces 
are in the bands of our opponents. The India Office is 
strong against us, together with the influence of the 
services and of society. The London Press is not 
favourable to us. And those Members of Parliament 
who have Indian experience rank themselves mostly on 
the official side. On the other hand, we need not lose 
hope; for the spirit of the age is on our side. The forces 
of the new democracy are in favour of national aspirations ; 
and wherever meetings of working men are addressed, 
they are found willing, nay eager, that justice should be 
done to India. (Cheers.) My friend has referred to the 
constituency of North Ayrshire, which has been good 
enough on the liberal side to choose me as its candid|te; 
and be hoped that my invitation to come out here would: 
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not in any way damage my chances. I am very glad to 
assure you that so far from damaging my chances, it has 
very much raised me in their estimation, {Loud Cheers.y 
As soon as my supporters in North Ayrshire learned that I 
had been invited to preside at this Congress, they were 
highly gratified, and resolutions were passed expressing 
strong sympathy with the Indian people. Nor is it on the 
liberal side only that India has active sympathisers. She 
has many good friends among Conservatives; and to 
those I think we may reasonably appeal in the matter 
of Parliamentary control over Indian affairs. It ift 
sometimes said that Conservatives walk in the footsteps of 
good reformers; that is, they stand now in the position 
that good reformers stood in perhaps 50 years ago. If 
this is so, we may well ask their help to carry through 
the reforms that commended themselves to Burke and to 
Fox; and still more to restore that 30 years’ periodical 
inquiry which was originally secured to us by the wisdom 
of our ancestors. {Cheers.) 

CONGRESS AGENCIES IN LONDON 

And if the older organizations are against us, we 
have younger organizations which ere making good 
and healthy growth. First and foremost, the Indian 
National Congress is becoming a household word in 
England ; and it will become a power in the State, if 
you continue patient, persistent, moderate. Then again,, 
you have done well and wisely to establish organization 
No. 2, a Congress Agency in London. In the Indian 
National Congress, the people of India, hitherto dumb, 
have found a voice. But the distance to England is great, 
and the agency is needed, like a telephone, to carry the 
voice of the people of India to the ear of the people of 
England. It seems to me that the Agency, under your 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. William Digby {loud cheers)^ 
is simply invaluable in bringing India in contact with her 
friends in England, and in briefing those friends when 
they take up Indian subjects either in Parliament or before 
the public. Also the agency, with the Committee which 
hupervises its working, will, we hope, be the nucleus 
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round which an Indian party will gradually gather itself 
This will be our organization No. 3, the Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Party, consisting of men who, however different 
their views may be on other subjects, are willing to 
co-operate on the basis of a just and sympathetic policy 
towards India. The meeting three weeks ago, at the 
National Liberal Club, under the presidency of our valued 
friend Mr. George Yule, was the first movement towards 
the formation of such a party. Strong sympathy was 
then expressed with the objects of the Congress: and it 
is hoped that when Parliament meets, arrangements will 
be made to secure joint action in matters affecting 
Indian interests. But, Gentlemen, I have not come to 
the end of our list of activities on behalf of India. 
I rejoice to learn that a group of Indian speakers of 
weight and experience are about to proceed to England, 
in company with our General Secretary (loud cheers) 
for the purpose of initiating a systematic propaganda by 
addressing popular audiences at the great centres of 
population throughout Great Britain. You will know well 
how to address those great audiences, appealing fearlessly 
to the highest motives, and calling on the people of 
England to perform their trust and duty towards the 
unrepresented millions of India: appeals to unselfishness, 
to justice, and to humanity will ever find a sure response 
from the great heart of the British people. (Cheers.) 

ENfilLlSHMEN AND THE CONGRESS 

In conclusion, I would like to address a few words to 
those of our English friends who distrust the Congress 
movement. The promoters of the Congress profess strong 
attachment to British rule. And I would ask, is there 
any reason to doubt this profession? (“A'b, no.") Have those 
men any interests antagonistic to our rule ? (‘‘No, no.") 
Remember that the originators of this movement are 
educated men, trained up by us in a love of freedom and 
free institutions. Is it likely that these men should wish to 
exchange the rule of England, the freest and the most 
enlightened country in the world, for that of Rutsia which 
is one of the most barbarous and retrograde? (Cheers. 
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I remember being much struck with the remark of s 
native frienii of mine with reference to Russian advances. 
He said to me; 

If India Is lost we are the chief losers; you can go to your 
ships and will be sate In your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose all: our country, our liberties, and our hopes 
for the regeneration ot our race. 

Perhaps some of our doubling English friends will say : 
“ We attach more importance to deeds than to words.” I 
think wf can point also to deeds. It is well known that 
ir schemes for the invasion of India, the Russian 
Generals depend for success on a hoped-for rising of the 
native population. In 188.5, they appear to have put this 
idea to the test by a pretended advance. Had this move 
been followed by any signs of sympatliy, or even by an 
ominous silence of expectancy throughout India, Russia 
would have rejoiced, and we should have felt our position 
weakened. But India does not treat England’s difficulty 
as her opportunity. On the contrary, there went up on 
all sides a patriotic cry, led by the native press, calling on 
all to join with men and money, and make a common cause 
against the common foe. (Cheers.) I think also the 
action of the Congress, when calmly viewed, will be seen to 
point in the same direction. The man who points out the 
rocks and shoaU towards which the ship is moving, is the 
friend of the captain, not the enemy. And that is the light 
in which the Government should regard the criticisms of the 
Congress. 1’he moderate reforms proposed by the Congress 
will all tend to make the people of India more prosperous’ 
and more contented, and will thereby strengthen the 
foundations of British rule. (Cheeis.J And here I would 
specially invite our English commercial friends to join 
with us in our efforts to increase the material prosperity 
of the country. At present, owing to the poverty 
of the people, the trade is nothing in comparison with 
what it ought to be. This is an argument which has been 
effectively pressed by our veteran leader, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. He has pointed out that our Australian 
colonies take English goods at the rate of £l7 or fl8 
j)er Bead per annum, whereas poor India can only take at 
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the rate of eighteen pence a bead. If, by releasiog him 
from bis bonds of debt, and placing him in a position to 
exercise his industry, we could make the ryot moderately 
prosperous, how great would be the benefit to English 
trade ! If the Indian customer could take even fl aheadf 
the exports to India would exceed the exports to all the 
rest of the world put together. I would, therefore, say to 
our mercantile friends, help ns to make the ryot prosperous,, 
and your commercial business will soon increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO CHARLES BRADLAUGH 

Gentlemen, I have now concluded my preliminary 
remarks, and I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me, and have now to invite you to attack, with 
good appetite, the substantial bill of fare which will be 
placed before you. I will not in sny way anticipate your 
proceedings, but I may perhaps express a hope that you 
will give early and earnest attention to the Bill for the 
Reform of the Legislative Council. And in connection 
with this Bill, I would take the opportunity to congratulate 
you OB the presence here to-day of a very distinguished 
visitor—one whose name is a synonym for independence, 
for strength, and for success. I think poor India is very 
fortunate in securing such a champion as Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh and continued cheers), a very Charles 

Martel of these later days, whose sledge-hammer blows 
have often shaken to their foundations the citadels of 
prejudice, of ignorance, and of oppression. 

To-day there only remains to appoint, as usual, a 
Subjects Comraittee, and I will ask yon to do this before 
we separate. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer, but will only 
express my earnest hope that your labours may prosper and 
that your deliberations may effectually promote “the safety, 
honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her dominions.” 

(Loud and hmj continued cheers, followed by a general rising 
and waving of handkerchiefs and a final “ One cheer more!’'} 
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MR. PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 

¥ ADIES and Gentlemen,—I beg to tender to you my 
^ most sincere thanks for the honour you have done me 
in calling me to preside over your deliberations this year. I 
cannot|imagioe a greater honour for a native of this country 
than to be elected, by your free and spentaneous suffrages. 
President of an assembly which is now one of the 
recognized institutions of the | country—an unconventional 
convention of the Empire which, we may say without undue 
ostentation, has already earned a place in history—not less 
surely, let us trust, than the famous St. Andrew’s Dinners of 
the city-i—as making an epoch in the march of events 
moulding the lofty destinies of the magnificent land. In 
speaking of myself as a native of this country, 1 am not 
unaware that, iocredible/as it may seem, Parsis have been 
both called and invited and allured to call themselves 
foreigners. If twelve centuries, however, entitle Angles 
and Saxons, and Normans and Danes, to call themselves 
natives of|Eugland, if a lesser period entitles the Indian 
Mahomedans to call themselves natives of India, surely we 
are born children of the soil, in which our lot has been 
cast for a periodlof over thirteen centuries, and where ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked with our Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours for 
common aims, common aspirations and common interests. 
To my mind,! a Pars! is a better and a truer Parsi as a 
Mah omedan Or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahomedan 
or Hindu ; the more be is attached to the land which gave 
him birth, the more he is bound in brotherly relations and 
affection to all the children of the soil, the more he 
recognizes the fraternity of all the native communities of 
the*country, and the immutable bond which binds them 
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together in the pursuit of common aims and objects under 
a common Government. Is it possible to imagine that 
Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, true Parsi that he is, is 
anything but an Indian, living and working all his life for 
all India, with the true and tender loyalty of a son ? Can 
any one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illus¬ 
tration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and 
nobler when he was devoting the great energies and talents 
with which he is endowed—if for the benefit of Maho- 
medans in particular—-for the benefit of all Indians in 
general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of 
selfishness and isolation ? The birthright, therefore, Gentle¬ 
men, which the Parsis thus possess of so indefeasible and 
glorious a character, they have refused and will always 
refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, however fragrant and 
tempting. (Loud cheers.) More especially, therefore, as 
an Indian it is that I return to you my grateful thanks for 
the honor you have dune me. 

INDIAN POLITICAL PROGRESS 

I have ventured. Gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 
A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 
that have elapsed since we last met will amply justify our 
title to that distinction. In the admirable address, which 
was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at Allahabad, 
Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of the kind in 
which we are concerned passthrough several phases as they 
run their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is 
followed, as the movement progresses, by oue of abuse, 
which is usually succeeded by partial concession, and mis¬ 
apprehension of aim, accompanied .'by warnings against tak¬ 
ing big jumps into the unknown. The final stage of all is 
a substantial adoption of the object of the movement, with 
some expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
Well, Gentlemen, we have pretty well passed the first two 
stages. We have survived the ridicule, the abuse, and the 
misrepresentation. We have survived the charge of 
sedition and disloyalty. We have survived the charge, of 
being a microscopic minority. We have also survived the 
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charge of being guilty of the atrocious crime of being 
educated, and we have even managed to survive the 
grievous cbaige of being all Babus in disguise, (Laughtpr 
and cheers.) 

WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT 

I’he question of our loyalty is set at rest for ever. In 
the debate on Lord Cross’s India Keforni Bill in the House 
of liords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic testimony 
to the loyal and peaceful character of our aims and efforts. 
Within the last few days the voice of no less a personage 
than one of our former Secretaries of State has confirmed 
this testimony. Lord R. Churcbill—it is to no less distin¬ 
guished a public mao that I refer—has publicly declared 
that : 

He could sincerely remark that no one will rejoice more than 
himself If the deliberations of the Indian National Congress shortly 
to be resumed were to contribute effectually to the progress and the 
welfare of the Indian people. 

'I’hen, Gentlemen, it is made clear that we have not 
learnt the lessons of history so badly as to demand the 
introduction of the full-blown representative institutions 
which, in England, have been the growth of centuries. It 
is made clear that we have not asked for even such a modi¬ 
cum as was enjoyed by the English people even before the 
time of Simon de Montfort, more than five centuries ago, 
nay, that we have not asked even for representative insti¬ 
tutions of a governing or ruling character at all. Indeed, 
so far as this historical argument is concerned, we have not 
alone proved that we have not been guilty of disregarding 
it, but we have been successful in turning the table upon 
our adversaries. We have shown that it is they who defy 
the lessons of history and experience, when they talk of 
waiting to make a beginning till the masses of the people 
are fully equipped with all the virtues and all the qualifica¬ 
tions which adorn the citizens of Utopia, in fact, till a 
millennium has set in, when we should hardly require such 
institutions at all. We have shown that people who indulge 
in suflh vain talk have never understood the laws of human 
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progress, which, after all, is a series of experiments in 
which men and institutions react upon each other for their 
mutual improvement and perfection. 

ANGLO-INDIAN KNOWLEDGE OP INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

We have also proved that, in spite of our education, 
and even with our racial and religious differences, the 
microscopic luinority can far better and far more intuitively 
represent the needs and the aspirations of their own 
countrymen than the still more microscopic minority of the 
omniscient District Officers, whose colloquial knowledge of 
the Indian languages seldom rise above the knowledge of 
English possessed, for instance, by French waiters at Paris 
Hotels which proudly blazon forth the legend ; Id on park 
Anglais ; and whose knowledge of native domestic and social 
life, and ways and habits of thought seldom extends beyond 
a familiarity with flattering expressions of the Saheb’s 
greatness and paternal care, sometimes inspired by courtesy 
and sometimes by interest. An amusing story was related 
to me of a little incident that occurred only the other day 
which is not without instruction at illustrating the amount 
of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of the people 
among whom they have moved for years. The wife of a 
member of Parliament who has come out on a visit to India 
this year—herself as distinguished as her husband (or her 
kindly sympathy in Indian welfare—was sitting at dinner 
next to a learned member of my profession, who in the 
course of conversation, grew humorous and sarcastic by 
turns, in the fashion of Mr. Kudyard Kipling, on the 
ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of globe-trotters to 
know the country and its people better than Anglo-Indians 
who had lived in it for years. He was rattling away, well 
satisfied wi:h himself and the impression he thought he was 
producing on the lady, when with the sweetest of smiles, 
she gently asked him how long he had been himself in 
India. Fifteen years—more or less—was the answer. I 
suppose you know well Mr.—naming a gentleman whose 
recent elevation to the Bench of one of our High Courts 
was received everywhere with pleasure and approbation. 
Of course, I do, said his brother in the same profSssion. 
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Can you tell me if he has only one wife or more than one ? 
Slowly came the answer: No, I fear I can’t. Well, I can 
tell you ; you see I have been only a few days in the 
country, said the lady quietly, and yet I think 1 know a 
thing or two which yon don’t. I trust my learned friend, 
who is the hero of this story, was properly grateful to the 
lady for giving him some serious food for reflection. 

MAHOMEDANS AND THE CONGRESS 

'J'hen, Gentlemen, our right to the designation of a 
national body has been vindicated. It is so admirably set 
forth in an article which appeared in a Conservative 
Review —The National —from the pen of a Conservative 
who, however, speaks from the fullness of intimate knowledge 
that I cannot resist the temptation of borrowing from it; 

The supposed rivalry, says the writer, between Mussnlmans 
and Hindus is a convenient decoy to distract attention and to deter 
the day of reform. I do not wish to afHrm that there is no 
antagonism between the adherents of the two faiths ; but I do most 
positively assert that the antagonism has been grossly exaggerated. 
Every municipal improvement and charitable work finds members 
of|lhe two faiths working together and subscribing funds to carry It 
out. Every political paper In the country finds supporters from 
believers In both creeds. Just the same is witnessed In the 
proceedings of the Congress. The members of the Congress met 
together as men, on the common basis of nationality, being citizens 
of one country, subjects ot one power, amenable to one code of laws 
taxed by one authority, Influenced tor weal or woe by one system 
of administration, urged by like Impulses to secure like rights and to 
be relieved of like burdens. If these are not sufficient causes to 
weld a people together Into one comifion alliance ot nationality. It Is 
difficult to conceive what would be 1 sufficient. It Is for this reason 
the organization has been called the Indian National Congress; not 
because, as many besides Mr. Keane have assumed that It claims a 
non-existent unity of race, but because It deals with rights and 
interests which are national In character, and matters In which all 
the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula are equally concerned. 

I think we may take it. Gentlemen, that we have 
passed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, 
the moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established 
beyond a doubt. But, however arduous and however 
^provoking some of the experiences of the trial through which 
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we have pasaecl, they should not leave any trace o§ 
bitterness behind. For, let us not imagine that they were 
devoid of chastening and beneficial effects upon ourselves. 
Let us frankly acknowledge that they also must have had 
their share in contributing to add clearness to our thoughts, 
sobriety to our methods, and moderation to our proposals. 
If I might use a proscribed, but not unscriptural, phrase, 
we must give even the devil his due. (Lauglitei'.) 

THE ERA OF CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENT 

It is on the third stage—the era of achievement— 
that we have now entered. It is true that a majority of 
the Congress proposals do not still seem to have made 
much headway. Even as regards the proposal to separate 
the Executive arid the Judicial functions, lauded hy Lord 
Dufterin “ as a counsel of perfectioir to which the 
Government were ready to subscribe,” Government are yet 
so absorbed in admiration of it that they have not recovered 
themselves sufficiently to take action. There is, hov'ever, 
no reason to despair. It was once proved upon sworn 
testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the late Chief' 
Justic Sir M. Vfestropp, that a woman required 22 months 
for parturition in the air of the province of Kattyawar. 
It is not impossible, Gentlemen, that the air of Simla may 
similarly necessitate a more than ordinarily long period of 
gestation to perfect even counsels of j perfection; and 
therefore, we must possess our souls in more than ordinary 
patience, lest any precipitate pressure might occasion a 
miscarriage. {Laughter.) In one little matter, complete 
success has attended our efforts, viz., as regards the duty 
on silv»r-plate. The Abkari cause is also safe in the 
custody of that redoubtable champion of whose formidable 
prowess you can form some idea, when you remember that 
it was he who so completely put to rout Mr. Goschen’s 
compensation clauses. It is a matter of no small 
congratulation to us to welcome Mr. Caine as one of our 
own delegates. He first came out to this country with a 
free and open mind on the Congress question ; with that 
fearless independence which characterizes him, and which 
always, when I see him, recalls to my mind those famous 
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Hoes 6f BuroB; “The man of iodepeodeot miod is king of 
men for a ’ thatHe went for his education to Aligarh. 
Thanks to Mr. Th. Beck and Sir Syed Ahmed, he has 
come to UB, not only a staunch Congreasman in principlea,. 
but SB one of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown 
his indomitable energy and his high-souled advocacy into 
active support of the movement. Mr. Caine can truly 
boast that, if he has not succeeded in extorting from 
Mr. Prichard and all the most zealous Abkari officers the 
confession that they are Bacchus and his crew in disguise,, 
they dare not, at least, throw off their masks while his 
watchful eye is upon them, but must continue to do penance 
in the assumed garb of uncomfortable and uncongenial' 
principles. Leaving Christian to continue his combat with 
Apollyon, it is when we come to the central proposal of the 
Congress regarding the Legislative Councils for the purpose 
of expanding and putting life in them that we can 
congratulate ourselves on being on the verge of an 
important step. Many have been the circumstances, and 
many the forces and influences, that have contributed to 
this result. First and foremost among them is the 
circumstance that, without legal votes and legal qualifications,, 
we have had th« good fortune to become possessed of a 
member of our own in Parliament. Do not imagine,. 
Gentlemen, that Dadahhai Naoroji or Lalmoban Ghose has 
at length been returned. 

CHARLF..S BRADLAUGH’S SERVICES TO INDIA 
But what member, even if we had the direct franchise, 
could have served us as Mr. Bradlaugh has done during 
the last twelve months? To say that the whole country is 
grateful to him for the untiring energy, the indefatigable 
care, the remarkable ability with which be has watched 
and worked for its best interests in that House, where he 
has achieved so honorable a position for himself, can only 
most imperfectly express the depth and extent of the 
sentiments that are felt for him throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. His name has literally become a 
household word. He is raising up to himself a memorial 
in ^he hearts of the people of India, which will 
6 
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reflect more lustre on his name than titles and ‘orders, 
and endure longer than monuments of brass or marble. 

(Loud cheers.) 

We have been fortunate indeed in securing the sympa¬ 
thies of such a champion. No sooner did he return to 
]<logland than he at once proceeded to redeem the promise 
he had made on that behalf, by introducing in the House 
of Commons his India Councils Iteforra Bill, drawn on 
the lines which were sketched and formulated ar the last 
Congress, and with which yon are all familiar under its 
justly deserved brief designation of the Madras Scheme. 
Two important results were the immediate outcome of this 
step. The scheme which was thus propounded was in its 
nature a tentativ(8 measure, so far as its details were 
concerned ; and it at once draw forth useful and guiding 
criticism. In several respects its scope was misunderstood, 
especially as regards its supposed sweeping character which 
might have been avoided, had we specified in the Congress 
skeleton sketch the restrictive limitations hedging the quali¬ 
fications of the electorate. The criticisms of men like Sir 
W. Hunter and Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, 
sympathetic and friendly attitude towards Indian progress, 
we are always so deeply grateful, exposed, however, one 
defect demanding serious consideration, viz., that the 
scheme was laid on new lines, and had a somewhat 
theoretical air, which Englishmen rather fight shy of in 
practical politics. In justice to the scheme, however, it 
should be said that Sir Richard Garth put his finger on a 
possible, rather than a probable, result when he thought 
that it would enable the Hindus to submerge the other Indian 
communities. Experience has shown that even in a prepon- 
flering Hindu electorate, it does not happen that Hindus 
•only are elected, as so many other, besides racial forces 
and interests concur in influencing the selection. If we 
may apply the lessons learnt from experience in municipal 
elections, I may mention the remarkable fact that in the 
Town Council or, what is now called the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation, composed of 
12 members, there have been frequently 5 ftrsis, 
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.3 Europeans, 2 Hindus and 2 Mabomedans. Sir 
K. Garth’s criticism on this point, however, throws out 
a warning which should not be hastily disregarded. 

LORD cross’s INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s bill achievcid, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelle i the fit of profound 
cogitation, in which men at the head of Indian affairs are 
so apt to he lost, that they can never spontaneously recover 
from it. Lord Gross’s Indian Councils Bill promptly saw 
the light of day in the House of Lords. It was at once 
the official recognition of the raison d’ etre of the Congress, 
and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, however, it 
was a most halting and unsatisfactory measure. In framing 
it, the Prime Minister and the Indian Secretary of State 
seem to have been pervaded with a conception of the Indian 
people as a sort of Oliver Twist, always asking for more, to 
whom it would be, therefore, apiece of prudent policy to 
begin with offering as little as possible. The Government 
Bill may be aptly described as a most superb steam-engine 
in which the necessary material to generate steam was 
carefully excluded, substituting in its place coloured shams 
to look like it. The rights of interpellation and of the 
discussion of the Budget were granted, but the living 
forces of the elective principle, which alone could properly 
work them, were not breathed into the organization of 
the enlarged Councils. The omission of the elective 
principle from the Bill was boldly justified by 
Lord Salisbury on the ground that 

the principle of election or government by representation was 
not an eastern idea, and that It did not fit eastern traditions or 
eastern minds. 

i wish to speak of his Lord with all the respect to 
which his high talents and great iutellectual attainments 
justly entitle him; but it is not a little surprising as well 
as disappointing to find the Prime Minister of England, a 
statesman who, as Lord Cranborne, was once Secretary of 
State for India, displaying such profound ignorance of the 
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bistory of the Indian people and the genius of the Indiaa> 
mind. The late Mr. Chisolm Ansty, a man of immense 
erudition, once painted out at a meeting of the East India 
Association in Loudon, that: 

We are apt to forget In this country when we talk of preparing 
people In the East by education, and all that sort of thing, tor 
municipal government and paillamentxry government, that the East 
ts the parent of municipalities Local sell-government In the widest- 
acceptstlon of the term la as old as the East Itself. No matter what 
may be the religion of the people who Inhabit what we call the East, 
there Is not a portion of the country from west to east, from north to 
south, which is not swarming with municipalities, and rot only so,, 
but like to our municipalities of old, they are all bound together as 
In a species of network so that you have ready-made to your hand 
the framework of a great system of representation. 

Sir H. Maine has shown that the Teutonic Mark was 
hardly so well organized or so essentially representative as 
an Indian village community, until the precise technical 
Roman form was engrafted upon it. {Cheers.) 

LORD SALISBURY’S ATTITUDE ON INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

But leaving village eoramunities alone, what do we 
find at the present day over the whole country but all 
sorts and conditions of people, Irom the highest to the 
lowest, meeting together and transacting the business of 
their numberless castes, in assemblies which, in their 
constitution and their mode of working, are the exact 
prototypes of the Saxon Witans, from which the English 
Parliamentary institutions have sprung. It is true that 
circumstances never allowed the representative genius of 
the people to develop forms and organizations for higher 
political functions. But it is no less true that the seed 
and the soil are there, waiting only for the skilful hand and 
the watchful inind^ which we of the Congress firmly believe 
we have secured in the presence of Englishmen in this- 
country. The disdainful attitude of Lord Salisbury as to our 
aptitude for representative institutions need, however, bring 
no despair to our minds. His late Chief, Lord Beaconsfield, 
once said of him on a memorable occasion that be was a 
man who never measured bis phrases or bis sweeping 
•BSertionB. On the contrary, I draw an augury of *good^ 
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'hope from his proaouncemeot aad that made by his sob 
Lord Hugh Cecil that; 

the Indian was not only a good government but It was probably 
the best conceivable government that the population could possibly 
live under. 

On the eve of the passing of the great English Reform 
Bill, the Duke of Wellington, then the Tory Prime 
Minister, proclaimed in the same House of Lords that the 
existing constitution of the House of Commons was perfect 
and that the wit of man could not o priori have devised 
anything so perfect. Tue declaration was received by the 
Liberals as a sure portent of victory; and the Reform Bill 
was passed within little more than a year after. I trust 
that the Salisbury pronouncement may prove prophetic in 
'the same way. (Cheers.) 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH’S INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s perfunctory 
measure any further; even with the amendment which 
Lord Northbrook succeeded in getting accepted, it left 
the House of Lords in the same lifeless condition in 
which it entered. As soon as it reached the House of 
■Commons, Mr. Bradlangh fastened on it at once. It 
was true that he had got there his own Bill, but Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a master of parliamentary tactics inferior, 
if to any, only to Mr. Oladstone. He at once perceived 
that the supreme struggle was to be no more between one 
■scheme and another, between territorial electorates or 
Local Boards but that every nerve would have to be 
strained and every resource husbanded to obtain in the 
■first place recognition of the elective principle. That 
secured, everything else wo\iId follow in its own good 
time. With a masterly compreliension of the situation, 
he placed before the House amendments to the Bill, 
directed to substitute the process of election for that of 
nomination. The Bill and the Amendments have, however, 
•all gone the way of the majority and the Session closer! 
without the opportunity of discussing them. Profiting, 
however, by the lessons in which the experience of the last 
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twelve months was prolific both without and within the- 
walls of Parliament, Mr. Bradlangh has hit upon the- 
notable expedient of ploughing with Lord Cross’s heifer. 
He has already introduced a new Bill, based on the same 
lines as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivifying it by the affirmation 
of the principle for which we are fighting. That Bill will’ 
be laid before you for your consideration. It will be for 
you to deal with it in your wisdom. However you may 
decide, of one thing I am certain that you will maintain 
the character for moderation, sagacity and practical good 
sense which yon have so arduously acquired by your self- 
sacrificing and noble lahonrs during the five years of the 
existence of the Congress. It is not for me to anticipate 
your verdict. But I am sure you will allow me, out oi my 
anxious solicitude for the triumph of the cause we have 
also earnestly at heait, to state the reasons which to my 
mind make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft in which I cannot hut recognize the statesmanlike 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugb so eminently possesses- 
and which, as we all earnestly pray, promises to place him 
at no distant date in the front ranks of politicians in office, 
as he already is in the front ranks of those not in office. 

VICEKEGAL OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

The old draft, admirably devised in some respects— 
with many virtues and a few faults—has not proved 
congenial to the English political mind, averse to new 
departures, and looking askance at the theoretical air of 
perfection. The new Bill has, on the other hand, all the 
elements of success in its favour. Its moat striking merit 
is that it gathers round it the cautious, the carefully 
weighed and responsible opinions of some of the best 
Viceroys we have ever had. Lord Northbrook has 
pronounced in favour of a properly safeguarded application 
of some mode of election. The righteous sympathies of 
the Marquis of Bipon are as warmly with us as ever and his- 
great autborily weighs on the same side. Still more valuable, 
as coming from a Viceroy who left only the other day, is- 
the measured and calculated approval which Lord Dufferin- 
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hag recorded iu a despatch, in referring to which I hope 
I am not making mjself liable to the terrors of the Official 
Secrets Act. In mentioning Lord DufFerin, I will frankly 
say that we have not sufficiently recognised the great debt 
of gratitude which we owe to him in this respect, partly, 

1 believe, through ignorance and partly through misappre- 
ciation of the course he adopted to neutralize opposition 
against the measures he recommended. An unrivalled 
diplomatist, his wary statesraanship was apt to assume the 
hues of the craft of which he is so accomplished a master. 
He sought an occasion when he could launch his proposals 
without provoking disagreement, endeavouring rather to 
conciliate it. Tlie epoch-making St. Andrews’ Dinner 
of 1888 offered him the needful opportunity. He knew 
Scotchmen and their matter-of-fact character, so inimitably 
delineated by Charles Lamb. Ho knew, as that charming 
essayist tells us, that: 

surmtses, guesses, misgivings, half Intuitions, partial Illumi¬ 
nations, dim Instincts, embryo conceptions had no place fn their 
brain or vocabulary. 

He drew before his hosts a vivid and alarming picture' 
of imaginary Congress proposals of 

an Ideal authoritatively suggested of the creation ot a representative- 
body or bodies. In which the official element shall be In a minority,, 
who shall have what is called the power of the purse and 
who, through this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the 
British executive Into subjection to their will. 

But while his excited and valiant hosts rushed off, 
crying Scotchmen to the rescue, to tilt at windmills, 
he quietly threw in a sympathetic recognition of our just 
and legitimate aspirations and proceeded to record a minute 
iu which he substantially packed up the veritable Congress 
proposals. In this Despatch, Lord Dufferin has briefly 
described his scheme as a plan for the enlargement of the 
Provincial Councils, for the enhancement ot their status, 
the multiplication of their functions, the partial introduction 
into them of (he elective principle and the liberalization of 
their general character as political institutions. At thia 
year’s St. Andrews’ dinner. Sir Charles Elliott eulogized 
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Ijord Dufierin’s speech as epocb-makicg and fixing the 
bounds and limits of our demands; ‘ So far and no further.’ 
We are quite content to go as far; we have never asked to 
go very much further. We may, therefore, fairly infer 
from Sir Charles Elliott’s speech that he is in accord and 
sympathy with the main underlying principles of Lord 
Dufierin’s scheme and we can, therefore, congratulate the 
people of Bengal on their good fortune in possessing a 
ruler whom we can justly claim to bo a true Congresswalla 
at heart. (Laughter and cries of “ Oh ! Oh ! ”) 

LORD LANSDOWNE AND MACAULAY’S PROPHETIC WORDS 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
views of the present Viceroy. But I may permit myself to 
remind yon that it was to Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, in one of which 
dipping far into the future, he spoke about the future 
Government of India in that noble passage with which 
we are all familiar: 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It la dldScuIt to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a State which resembles no other in history and which 
forms by Itself a separate class of political phenomena. The laws 
which regulate Its growth and decay are still unknown to us- It 
may be that the public mind of India may expand under our system 
till It has outgrown that system ; that by good government we 
may educate our subjects into a capacity tor better government; 
that having become Instructed in European knowledge they may in 
some future age demand European Institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to aveit 
or retard it. Whenever It comes, It will be the proude.st day In 
English history. To have found a great people sunk In the lowest 
depths of slavery and enperstltloii, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens 
would Indeed be a title to glory all our own. 

The dawn of that day which Macaulay foresaw in dim 
but prophetic vision, is now breaking on the horizon ; the 
•curtain is rising on the drama which unfolds the vista to 
that title to glory. Let us earnestly hope that the 
present illustrious bearer of the great historic name of 
Lansdowne who, by a wonderful ordering of events, has 
now come to rule over us, may watch the glowing strdaks 
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of light with generous sympathy and may preside over the 
march of events with timely and provident statesmanship. 

{Loud cheers?) 

Gladstone’s opinion on the Indian councils bill 

This weighty concensus of the best Viceregal opinion 
which I have placed before you, in favour of the principle 
of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up by the 
potent voice of tliat Grand Old Man whom we reverence, 
not only as the greatest parliamentary leader of modern 
times but as the individual embodiment of the highest 
conception of moral and political duty which English 
statesmanship has reached in the I9th century. You are 
aware that Mr. Biadlaugh has recently declared that he 
was authorized to say that the course pursued by him in re¬ 
ference to the Government Bill, in endeavouring to obtain 
a recognition of the elective principle, was approved by Mr. 
Gladstone who intended to have supported him by speech. 
It would require considerations of overpowering force, 
indeed, to persuade us to any course by which we might run 
the risk of losing such an almost certain pledge of 
■ultimate victory. (Cheers?) 

WORK OF INDIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND 

Another potent factor has come into existence within 
this year, which is calculated to help us materially—if we 
confine our eflorts to the simple issuo of election versus 
nomination—in the force of English public opinion which 
without undertaking to pronounce on questions of detail, 
has now declared itself to a very considerable extent em¬ 
phatically in favour of the vital principle of election. The 
credit of informing the English mind and stirring the 
English conscience on this momentous question belongs to 
that small band of noble workers who were appointed at 
the last Congress to plead the cause of India before the 
great English people in their own country and who cheer¬ 
fully crossed the seas in obedience to such a call of duty, 
without counting the inevitable costand sacrifice. The 
task which they undertook was a formidable one; they 
■hat^e discharged it in a manner of which it is difficult to 
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speak too highly. Of the leader of that band I cannot 
trust myself to speak with sober moderation, when I 
rememher that it is to his genius we owe that flash of light 
which pointed out the creation of a body like the 
Congress, as fraught with the promotion of the best 
interests of English rule in India. I know there are 
numerous claimants for the credit of the idea, but if I may 
be pardoned for employing the rudely forcible language 
of Carlyle: 

Tl'® the kindling, the bitumen were his own; but the 

lumber ot rags, old wood and nameless combustible rubbish (for all 
Is fuel to him) was gathered from hucksters and of every description 
under Heaven. Whereby indeed hucksiers enough have been 
heard to exclaim : Out upon it, the fire is mine. 

He brought to bear upon bis new enterprise the same 
zeal and fervour combined with tbougbiful judgment that 
he has unsparingly bestowed for so many years upon the 
cause to which he has devoted his life. His presence on 
the Congress Deputation entailed a further sacrifice and 
affliction, for which we can offer no consolation or reparation 
except our deepest and most respectful sympathy. In his 
great and noble mission, Mr. Hume [loud cheers) had the 
entire co-operation of a man of no ordinary powers and 
capacity. The rare and unrivalled power of oratory which 
we have learned to admire in Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
(cheers) —for it is of him I speak—never shone with more 
brilliant effect than when he was pleading the cause of his 
countrymen at the bar of the English people, with a fire 
and energy that exhorted universal rei-pect and admiration. 
They had a powerful co-adjutor in my friend Mr. Eardley 
Norton, wtio has known so well how to make splendid use 
of the heritage of great thoughts and noble deeds which 
he received from his distinguished father. Mr. Mudholkar 
from the Central Provinces did yeoman service in the 
same cause, and his sober and thoughtful eloquence did 
not carry less weight than that of his brilliant colleagues. 
There is no need for me to say anything of the services of 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji and our 
other friends in England. But I cannot allow this oppor¬ 
tunity to pass without grateful acknowledgment of the 
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unceasing toil, the prodigious energy and the organizing 
capacity contributed by Mr. William Digby. The delegates 
assembled here might render no inconsider able service to 
our cause if they exert themselves to stimulate by thousands 
and tens of thousands the circulation of the C ongress paper 
entitled India, started under the auspices of our British 
Committee and conducted with such marked ability by 
him and which has done and promises to do, more and 
more, such incalculable benefit to the object we have at 
heart. I'he result of the English campaign clearly shows 
the wisdom of the new plan of operation suggested by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It seems to me that success is well 
within our reach, if we resolutely apply onraelves to obtain 
in the first instance at least, the recognition and applica¬ 
tion of the principle of election in the organization of our 
Legislative Councils. Let ns then strive for it with the 
sagacity of practical men who have not learnt in vain the 
lessons taught by English political history and who know 
the value of moderate, gradual and substantial gain. 

INDIAN BUDGET IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

To the many reasons which have been set forth in 
Congress after Congress, proving the imperative need of 
reformed Councils, another has been now added. The 
discussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons 
was always more or less of a sham, but it was a sham for 
which the officials of the India Office thought it at least a 
matter of decency to shed a tear of remorse. But now 
Sir John Gorst has boldly and candidly declared in his 
place in the House that there need be no sham regret at 
all; that if anything, it was rather to be hoped and wished 
foi', that the House of Commons should not waste its time 
ovrr the, weary farce. (Shaive, shame) It is now officially 
declared that it is right and proper that Parliament should 
—to use Mr. Yule’s happy w'ay of putting it—throw “ the 
great and solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence ” 
back into the hands of Providence to be looked after as 
Providence itself thinks best with such grace as Providence 
may choose to pour on the heads of Sir John Gorst, his- 
heias, successors and assignees. 1 think you will agree 
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with me that when the responsible advisers of the Crown 
on Indian matters propound doctrines of such a character, 
it is high time that we should raise our united voice to 
demand Local Councils possessing some guarantees for 
energy and efficiency. {Cheers!) 

CONGRESS VOICE : A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS ? 

It has been said that our united voice is the voice only 
of a certain portion of the people and not of the masses, 
and that it is even then the voice of indifference and not of 
urgency and excitement. These remarks are intended to be 
cast as matters of reproach against the Congress; properly 
understood they constitute its chief glory. If the masses 
were capable of giving articulate expression to definite 
political demands, then the time would have arrived, not 
for consultative Councils but for representative institutions. 
It is because they are still unable to do so that the function 
and the duty devolve upon their educated and enlightened 
compatriots to feel, to understand and to interpret their 
grievances and requirements, and to suggest and indicate 
how these can best be repressed and met. History teaches 
ns that such has been the law of widening progress in all 
ages and all countries, notably in England itself. That 
function and that duty which thus devolve upon us, is best 
discharged, not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger 
and excitement but when the heart is loyal and clear and 
reason unclouded. It is, I repeat, the glory of the Congress 
that the educated and enlightened people of the country 
seek to repay the debt of gratitude, which they owe for the 
priceless boon of education, by pleading and pleading 
temperately for timely and provident statesmanship. 
{Cheers!) 

FAITH IN ENGLAND 

I have no fears but that the English statesmanship 
will ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilizing principles of English culture and 
English civilizations. It may be that, at times, the prospect 
may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian opposition may 
look fierce and utieoinpromisiog. But my faith is large, 
even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole universe, so in 
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individuals, in communities, there is a perpetual conflict 
going on between the higher and lower passions and 
impulses of our nature. Perhaps some of you have read a 
little novel called Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Pyde, the plot of 
which hinges on the conflict between the two sides of a man’s 
nature, the higher and the lower, embodied, each for the 
time being, in a separate and distinct individuality. It the 
lower tendencies are sometimes paramount in the jjydes of 
Anglo-Indian Society, if as our last President Sir W. 
Wedderburn said, the interests of the services are antago¬ 
nistic to and prevail over the interests of the Indian people, 
it is still the oscillation of the struggle ; it is still only one 
side of the shield. They cannot permanently divest them¬ 
selves of the higher and nobler oatuie which, in the end, 
must prevail and which bas prevailed in so many honorable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are after 
all a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh, and they must even work 
along the main lines of that noble policy which Great 
Britain lias deliberately adopted for the government of this 
country. When, in the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, India was assigned to the care of England, one 
can almost imagine that the choice was oflered to her as to 
Israel of old ; 

Behold I have placed before you a blessing and a curse; a 
blessing, It ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God ; 
a curse, It ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord your 
God but go after other gods whom ye have not known. 

All the great forces of English life and society, moral, 
social, intellectual, political, are if slowly, yet steadily and 
irresistibly, declaring themselves for the choice which will 
make the connection of England and India a blessing to 
themselves and to the whole world for countless generations. 
Our Congress asks but to serve as a modest handmaid 
to that movement, asks but to be allowed to show 
the pits and the falls, asks but to be allowed to join 
in the blessing which England will as surely earn 
as there is an “ Eternal that maketh for righteousness”. 
(Ctieers.) 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE CONGRESS 

I appeal to all true Koglishmeu—to candid iriends as 
well as to generous foes—-not to let this prayer go in vain. 
It may be that we sometimes speak in uncouth and 
outlandish ways, it may be that, we sometimes stray in 
some confusion of thought and language ; still it is the 
prayer of a rising, growing and hopeful nation. I will 
appeal to them to listen to the sage counsels of one of 
the most careful and observant of ilieir modern politicians 
who, like the prophet Balaam called, t will not say, 
exactly to curse us, has, however, blessed ns utterly. In 
his “ Problems of Greater Britain,” Sir Charles Dilke 
thus sums up his views on the Congress: 

Argument upon the matter Is to be desired but not Invective, 
and there is so much reason to think the Congress movement 
really represents the cultivated Intelligence of the country, that 
those who ridicule It do harm to the Imperial Inlerest of Great 
Britain, bitterly wounding and alienating men who are justlded In 
what they do, who do It In reasonable and cautious form and who 
ought to be conciliated by being met half way. {Cheers) The 
ofBetal class themselves admit that many of the natives who attack 
the Congress do so to. Ingratiate themselves with their British 
rulers and to push their claims for decorations. (Hear, hear.) 
Our first duty In India Is that of defending the country against 
anarchy and Invasion, but our other greatest duty Is to learn how to 
jlve with what ta commonly called the Congress movement, namelyj 
with the development of that new India which we have ourselves 
created. Our past work In India has been a splendid task> 
splendidly performed, but there Is a still nobler one before us and 
one larger even than that labour on the Irish problem to which our 
public men on both sides seem too much Inclined to give their 
whole attention. 

So careful an estimate of the work and spirit of the 
• Congress movement cannot but commend itself to all 
thonghtful minds. 

However that may bn, our duty lies clear before us to 
go on with our work firmly and fearlessly but with 
moderation and, above all, with humility. If we might be 
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permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinal Newman, 
we may say: 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 

The night Is dark and I am far irom home, 

Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see. 

The distant path, one step’s enough for me. (Cheers.) 



Seventh Congress — Nagpore —1891 


MR. P. ANANDA GHARLU 

F riends and Fellow-Citizenp,—I ibaiik yon most 
warmly for making me take the Presidential Chair 
on this occasion. That chair has narrowly missed a far 
higher honour than I can do to it, owing to two unforeseen 
occurrences. One of these occurrences is, that the Hon’ble- 
Pundit Ajoodhia Nath is unfortunately, for both you and 
me, not a Madrasi. Were it not that he generously 
abdicated the dignity in favour of Madras, I should gladly 
have avoided the danger of accepting a situation that 
would draw me into comparison with that unselfish, whole¬ 
hearted, intrepid and outspoken apostle of this great 
national movement. (Cheers.) But in this world* 
of imperfections and of complex considerations, duty 
does not always fall on the fittest shoulders and there is- 
the additional reason that the unanimous mandate of the 
country compels my obedience. 

The second occurrence I allude to as the cause of my 
standing here to-day is, that my friend Dewan 
Bahadur Subramaniya Iyer has been raised to a seat on 
the High Court Bench of Madras. At the first blush, 
this may seem a matter for regret; hut from the point 
of view from which I regard it, it affords reason for 
congratulation rather than for regret and that even so far 
as the Congress is concerned ; or does it not give us another 
and eloquent proof that, where other merits exist, active 
service in the cause of the public does, by no means, clash 
with the equally honourable ambition of obtaining high 
office as a public servant. Mr. Subramaniya Iyer’s is the 
rare case of one who had not deliberately stood aloof 
from all public movements, with the possible prospect of 
entering Government service and who, allured away 
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from the call of public duty by the first instalment of Gov¬ 
ernment patronage, returned to that duty, as cheerfully 
and as actively as before and who has been nevertheless 
again selected to fill a high place in the official hierarchy 
of this country. With a scrupulous regard for the 
demands of both the vocations, he took particular care that 
neither suffered by reason of the other, or on account of 
the other. Therefore, I assure you that, without mean¬ 
ing that I hope adequately to fill his place as the President 
of this great National Assembly, it should be a matter of 
rejoicing to the Congress that another of its prominent 
workers should have been elevated to the most dignified 
office, as yet open to indigenous talent under the British 
administration jof this country. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

These personal considerations remind mo of the 
loss—the irreparable loss—which the Congress has sus¬ 
tained, since its last sitting, by the lamented death of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. He was the redoubtable champion 
who brought within the domain of practical politics one 
of the foremost subjects in the Congress programme. 
Till Mr. Bradlaugh, who may without exaggeration be 
described as an embodiment of universal benevolence, 
befriended our cause with his characteristic unselfishness, 
all our pathetic appeals for a forward step in the direc¬ 
tion of reforming our Legislative Councils remained a 
veritable cry in the wilderness; and the fact that, upon 
his death, even Lord Cross’s halting measure was dropped, 
puts this beyond all doubt. 

It is a matter for deep sorrow that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh’s useful career was cut short before he could 
redeem even his guarded promise to us, that he hoped 
to carve and shape a step or two in the uphill work 
that lay in front of ns—a work of such magnitude and 
importance as to make him weigh most scrupulously the 
words he used. There is little prospect of any one man 
proving to us the tower of strength that he unquestionably 
was, during the short time that we had the benefit of his 
lively sympathy and unremitting effort. We have, indeed 
6 
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been slow to erect a memorial suited to his great merits 
and his unpurehased services in our cause; and our 
unfriendly critics have not been slow to make capital out 
of this seeming apathy. In the Presidency from which 
I come, famine and its attendant evils are, within 
my personal knowledge, chiefly answerable for this 
seeming remissness in the fulfilment ot our duty—a duty 
which, as we view it, consists in a recognition of the work 
of that unflinching advocate of the people’s rights, not 
merely by the moneyed few but also by that far larger 
class to w'hich he belonged and of which he was proud to 
declare that he reckoned himself as one. Our monsoons, 
Gentlemen, have begun to give signs of improvement, 
though after a very long delay. May this improved state 
of things bring in thousands of small contributions which, 
tiny like the rain drops individually, may in the aggregate 
fill to oveiflowing the coffers of the many Bradlaugh Com¬ 
mittees in the land. I have little doubt that this earnest 
appeal will meet with a ready, wide and adequate response 
before many months are over. 

I shall next invite you, brethren, to join me in paying 
a similar loving, though mournful, tribute to the memories 
•of two distinguished men who had figured as the chairmen 
of Congress Reception Committees and of whom death has 
robbed ns since our last session—Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, K.C.S.I., and Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, the latter of 
whom is, I think, better described and wider known under 
that title which is a tribute to bis profound scholarship 
and varied learning, than by the distinctions of Rai 
Bahadur and of Rajah—distinctions which came to him 
too late to add any lustre to his already brilliant fame. 
Our sincere gratitude is due to tliem for the eloquent ex¬ 
position of the views of the Congress Party which their 
speeches as Chairmen embodied and for the prominent 
part they took in the sittings of the Congress which they 
80 heartily ushered in. 

MR. A. o. Hume’s services to india 
One more sincere friend of India, happily living 
and breathing in our midst and meriting our warmest 
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acknowledgment, remains yet to be named—our General 
Secretary, Mr. 4. 0. Hume, (vheers) Through good report 
and through evil report and at the sacrifice of health, 
money, well-earned ease, and peace of mind, he has steadily 
and earnestly adhered to his labour of love in the progres¬ 
sive interests of the people of this country, and he has thus 
earned not only our love and gratitude, but I hope also the 
love and gratitude of our children and children’s children. 
{Loud cheers.) 

He has recently given ns warning that he contem¬ 
plates an early retirement from bis Indian field of labour— 
a retirement which involves the resignation of his office as 
the General Secretary of the Indian National Congress. 
This, we must confess, has come upon us as a surprise, 
though we had no business to bo unprepared for it. This 
unpreparedness is in the main traceable to the habits 
generated in us by the monopolising character of British 
Indian rule which, taking upon itself all the solicitudes 
and almost all the responsibilities of the administration of 
the country, has given but little occasion for the develop¬ 
ment in us of the capacities and aptitude necessary for 
facing with confidence a sudden emergency. If this were 
the second or third session of the Congress, I should des¬ 
pond and shudder at the inevitable consequences. But 
thanks to his indefatigable exertions and bis prophetic 
sagacity, be has coupled his warning with the inspiriting 
assurance that one great work ot the Congress has been 
accomplished; that its programme has been built up and 
promulgated ; that the present seventh session is needed, 
not so much to discuss new subjects as to put the seal on 
all that its predecessors have done; and that it completes 
one distinct stage of our progress. 

WHAT MB. A. O. HOME SAYS 

These are, without doubt, noble and encouraging 
words, and every syllable of them deserves our earnest 
attention. Let us look back on our career. What was 
our task at starting ? In the words of our General Secretary ; 

a great work had to be done—we had to clear our own Ideas and 
then* make them clear ta onr opponents;—to thresh out by 
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persistent discussion the whe&t of our aspirations from the great 
body of chaff that must, In the very nature of things, have accom¬ 
panied It, We had to find out exactly what those reforms were 
which the country, as a whole, most desired ; we had to evolve and 
formulate a clear and succinct programme—to erect a standard 
around which, now and for all time, until that programme Is- 
realized, all reformers and well-wishers of India could gather; and 
we had to place that programme on record In such a form that neither 
foreign autocrats nor domestic traitors could efface Its pregnant- 
lines, 

or read into those lines a meaning that they were not 
intended to convey. 

EARLY YEARS OF THE CONGRESS 

Now, let U8 note how we were a mere handful;, 
numbering less than four score when we started on our 
national mission ; how at that moment it was little more 
than an untried, though cherished, idea that we should 
strive to mitigate, if not eradicate, race-prejudices, to 
disarm creed-antipathies and to remove provincial jealou¬ 
sies, and how, by that achievement as a means towards 
an end, we wished to develop and consolidate sentiments- 
of national unity. Let us next note that when, under the 
impluse then given to our renovated national instincts, we 
met next year in Calcutta that ripe scholar and sober 
antiquarian, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mifra, declared that he saw 
in the assembly before him the commencement of the 
realisation of the dream of his life, viz., to witness the 
scattered units of his race come together, coalesce and 
Stand welded into one nation. Then came our session in 
Madras and there we succeeded in blotting out the stigma 
that one part of our country was “ benighted ”, and we 
exhibited the spectacle of a gathering, more considerable 
in numbers, more representative in composition, more 
adequate in the proportion of the Muhammadan contingent, 
more cordial in feeling, more in unison with the name of 
this institution, wider in basis and altogether a nearer 
approximation than had till then been attained to the 
conception of a nationality in that sense in which alone 
that word has a meaning in political parlance. On the 
impregnable basis which that gathering illustrated, the 
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subsequent sessions of the Congress were constituted, sod 
our success has been great and signal. 

18 THE CONGRESS NOT “ NATIONAL ” ? 

I’o detract from the worth and significance of the 
well-knit, ever-expanding phalanx known as the Indian 
National Congress, a desultory controversy was raised 
round the word nationalUy —a controversy at once learned 
and unlearned, ingenious and stupid, etymological and 
ethnological. Now a common religion was put forward as 
the differentia] now a common language ; now a proved or 
provable common extraction ; and now the presence of the 
privileges of commeusality and inter-conjugal kinship. 
These ill-considered and ill-intentioned ’oypotheses have, 
one and all, fallen to the ground, and no wonder for the 
evident circumstance was lost sight of, that words might 
have divers acceptations—each most appropriate for one 
purpose, and, in a like degree, inappropriate for other 
purposes. In my view the word nationality should be 
taken to have the same meaning as the Sanskrit Prajah, 
which is the correlative of the term Kajah—the ruling 
power. Though like the term Prajah, it may have various 
significations, it has but one obvious, unmistakable meaning 
in political language, viz., the aggregate of those that are 
(to adapt and adopt the words of a writer in the 
National Review)— 

citizens of one country, subordinate to one power, subject to one 
supreme Legislature, taxed by one authority, Influenced for weal or 
woe, by one system ot administration, urged by like Impulses to 
isecure like rights and to be relieved ot like burdens. 

It is in reality a potential class. In the first place, it 
has for its central stock—like the trunk of a tree—the 
people who have for ages and generations settled and 
domiciled in a country, with more or less ethnic identity 
at bottom and more or less unified by being continually 
subjected to identical environments and to the inevitable 
process of assimilation. In the next place it gets added to, 
from time to time, by the accession of other peoples—like 
scions engrafted on the central stem, or like creepers 
attaoliing thereto—-who settle in the country in a like 
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mtaner, and come under the many unifying influeaceB> 
already referred to, though still exhibiting marks of 
aeparatenesB and distinctness. Affirm this standard and 
you have an Indian nation. Deny it and you have a 
nation nowhere on the face of the earth. {Cheers.) 

TESTS OF NATIONALITY 

A common language, a common religion, inter-dining, 
and inter-marriage are, without doubt, potent auxiliaries. 
These help, no doubt, by affording facilities for 
co-operation and by rendering easy the attainment of 
common objects. But, for all that, they are at best inseparable 
accidents, and it betrays a grievous obliquity of judgment 
to esteem them as constituting the very essence of what is- 
understood by the term nation. We began, proceeded and 
have persevered up to this day on the tacit assumption 
that such is the correct doctrine, and let us continue to 
exert ourselves on that principle at least as a working 
definition ; because, by pursuing such a course, and within 
the short period of seven years, we have accomplished the- 
gi-eat and palpable fact that the Hindu and Mabomedan 
populations ot this country—long separated from one 
another—long divded by parochial differences—long kept 
apart and estranged from one another by sectional and 
sectarian jealousies—have at last recognised one another as 
members of a single brotherhood, despite the many 
differences that still linger. This is a magnificent product 
of the Congress as a inighty natmialiser. The part it has 
already played in this direction is, indeed, glorious, and 
I am sure you will not charge me with bolding Utopian 
views if on the basis of what has been achieved and in 
view to the vital interests involved, I venture to predict 
that through the agency of the Congress far more intimate 
relations, and far closer forms of kinship are in store for 
us in the not remote future. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

If this, brethren, is the subjective benefit we as the 
members of the Congress have secured, what have we to 
show as its objective results? I need not accumulate facift 
to make this clear. Let us first recall to our minds* that 
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when we met at Bombay in the first year of our existence, 
we were referred to by the then head of the Indian 
Government only as an influential and intelligent body. 
Let us next remember that, when last year we assembled 
in the capital of this Empire, the present head of the 
Indian Government stamped and labelled ns as an 
established constitutional party, carrying on a legitimate 
work witli legitimate instruments and according to 
acknowledged methods. This is much for an Indian 
Viceroy to accept, though it is open to doubt whether 
we have received all our due, and whether we do 
not, correctly speaking, correspond to a more numerous, 
more influential and more favoured party in England. Not 
only was there the change of opinion about ourselves, 
but there has been a distinct step taken by the authorities 
on the lines we have chalked out for reform. What was 
Lord Cross's India Bill bat a confirmation of our views 
and a response—though a faltering respone—to onr 
chorus voice. May we not also justly take credit for the 
labours (such as they were) of the Public Service 
Commission and the consequent raising of age for 
candidates to the Indian Covenanted Service, the inaugura¬ 
tion of the policy of a larger recruitment of the 
Uucovenanted Service from the natives of this country, 
the creation of a Legislative Council for the N.-W. 
Provinces, and a marked improvement in the class or 
quality of members selected for all the Legislative 
Councils in the country ever since. 'I'hese are 
unmistakable evidences of our objective achievements, 
and I think, Gentlemen, they are such as we may well 
be proud of. 

MR. yule’s view of PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 
But, notwithstanding all these grounds for congratulat¬ 
ing ourselves, the lamentable tact remains that in 
regard to onr higher claims, little beyond lip-concession 
in this country, and a balt-bearted and halting measure 
(now shelved) in the Imperial metropolis, has as yet fallen 
to our lot. We may work ever so long in this country, 
th» prospect does not seem to brighten ; and the real cause 
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may chiefly be that, “ the Government in India has no 
power; the Council in London has no power; the House 
of Commons has the power, but it refuses or neglects to 
exercise it ”, as Mr. Yule asserted from his place as the 
President of our Session at Allahabad. 

There is ne doubt that Mr. Yule’s last disjunctive 
sentence means more than he wished to convey. Nor did 
he intend ail that is signified by his s'atement that six 
hundred and fifty odd members, who are bound to be the 
guardians and protectors of India’s rights and liberties 
have thrown the great and solemn trust of an 
inscrutable Providence back upon the hands of Providence 
to be looked after as Providence itself thought best. 
Mr. Yule himself made this clear when he virtually 
told us almost immediately after that the members of the 
House of Commons had not time enough, and information 
enough, on the questions that came up before them to be 
able to judge rightly. 

EDUCATE THE BRITISH PUBLIC 

What then is the remedy ? On whom is it incumbent 
to seek and secure the remedy? The answer has been 
given that the remedy lies in instructing the British 
public and in raising their level of iutormation regarding 
Indian affairs to the standard of usefulness. The further 
answer has been given that the duty of seeking and 
securing that remedy lies primarily on ourselves, secon¬ 
darily, on the British voting and thought-leading public, and 
finally, on their accredited representatives who constitute 
the House of Commons. In partial discharge of these 
duties we have maintained the British Congress Com¬ 
mittee, composed of earnest and generous souls working 
gratuitously for ns, with a talented Secretary in Mr. Digby, 
whose well-informed, timely and earnest efforts in our 
behalf are the admiration of our friends and a thorn in 
the ribs of those of our foes, who endeavour to gain a 
point by deluding an nninstructed public with false and 
ill-founded representations. No words of mine are neces¬ 
sary to bring home to you the fact that a more capable, 
elf-denying, and benevolent body of men never put their 
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shouHers to a philanthropic work in our interests, and 
that a larger measure of success was never achieved 
than was accomplished by them, with their circumscribed 
opportunities and with many other demands on their time 
and attention. There are abundant signs that their 
numbers will increase, and that the sphere of their influ¬ 
ence and usefulness will widen, provided we do, as I shall 
presently show, what is expected of us. A second agency, 
which has come into being and which is entirely due to 
British generosity, is the Indian Party formed in the House 
of Commons itself. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was its brilliant 
centre-piece and since death filched that priceless jewel from 
us, the setting has remained with the socket still to be filled 
in. Here, again, it depends on ourselves whether that gap 
is to be adeq[uately filled, and that body is to receive in 
the requisite measure accession of strength in numbers and 
influence; or whether we are to be thrown back a quarter 
of a century, and find ourselves in the pre-Bradlaugb, pre- 
Congress, and pre-Ripon days of apathy, obscurity and 
inert resignation. (No, no.) 

A CONGRESS IN LONDON 

The anxious and well-considered advice of the British 
Congress Committee, and the mature opinion of the 
members of the Parliamentary Indian Party, concur in 
urging ns to ehatiga the venue —to transfer our operations 
to London itself. Members of our body who have 
already rendered yeoman service in England as our dele¬ 
gates before the Britisli public, are of the same mind. Any 
doubt that may still linger must be dispelled by the 
fact that, although Lord Dufferin, as the head of the 
Indian Government, urged the wisdom and desirability of 
adopting some form of the elective principle in the constitu¬ 
tion of our Legislative Councils, his recommendation, 
based—bo it noted—on his personal grasp of local condi¬ 
tions, ba.s been burked ; and that even the makeshift of a 
limping substitute for it, in the shape of Lord Cross’s 
India Bill, has been shelved and pigeon-holed no one 
knows for how long, no one can tell with what motives. 
In the face of such a fate having overtaken the suggestions 
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of the most cautions, diplomatic, and wary Viceroy we- 
have had, can we expect that either the present Viceroy, 
albeit he has put his seal of approval on ns as a constitu¬ 
tional party, or any of his successors, will so far discount 
their self-respect as to court a similar summary and un¬ 
ceremonious treatment of their proposals ! It seems to me 
that the cumulative force of all these considerations points 
unmistakably to the absolute necessity of translating our¬ 
selves to London with the Congress banner over our heads, 
emblazoned with the figure of the Union Jack, as much 
for indicating our aims and objects as for fanning away 
from the delegates, assembled under its shade, all the noxi¬ 
ous exhaltations from those fool mouths which impute to 
as seditious intentions and anti-English proclivities—as 
if, forsooth, the leaders of the Congress, who are 
the outcome of the British rule and whose very 
existence depends on the maintenance of the British 
power in India, could be so irrational as to adopt the 
suicidal policy of lopping off the very branch on which 
they stand. 

This momentous step of bolding a meeting in London 
we can neither avoid nor postpone •, and I entreat you to 
resolve it earnestly in your minds, and to resolve right 
manfully to do what you finally find to be your plain duty. 
In regard to this step, I do not say that there are not 
serious difficulties to overcome. One great barrier—-the 
dreaded social ostracism—is not to be got rid of by mere 
rhetorical outbursts. The question deserves our most 
serious consideration. 

It has to be soberly and dispassionately noted whether 
the restrictions as to the countries we could visit were not 
more stringent by far in the earliest times than ever after : 
whether many regions originally tabooed in express teims 
in the Smrithis, were not in later days tacitly taken out of 
the category of forbidden land for an Aryan to enter: 
whether, in so far as a sea voyage is concerned, a distinetior 
has not been drawn between the north and the south ol 
India on the ground of custom ; and whether, where the 
custom had existed, it was not allowed to be unobjectfou- 
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able and perfectly compatible with being within the pale of 
Hiadaiem; and whether, lastly, and above all, there is not 
ground for the conclusion that the stringency of the rules 
in the Smrithig has been authoritatively declared to admit 
of relaxation in so far as the Grrihasta is concerned though 
not in the case of those who, vowing to consecrate them¬ 
selves to a life of piety, practically release themselves 
from social and political dudes and obligations, and are 
therefore denied tlie immunities held out to those who 
labour for and in such society. 

It we decide in the affirmative, infinite will be our 
credit. If in so deciding it we are forsaken by our kith 
and kin, it will still be considerably to our credit that we 
have made a heroic sacrifice for the sake of our country 
and in the interests of those very kith and kin who may 
be so cruel as to cast us off. But such social persecution 
and banishment cannot continue for ever. Our cause 
is BO just and righteous, our principles and methods 
of action so loyal and upright, our opportunities of 
doing good so many and varied, that in the long run 
even our worst enemies will learn to find in ns their 
best friends, and such of our kinsmen as estrange 
themselves from us will, I believe, gladly associate with 
us again and restore to us the social privileges that they 
temporarily withhold from us. Such is my belief, judging 
from precedent in other, yet analogous, departures. But 
if the worst should happen, there is already the beginning 
of a Congress-caste fundamentally based on Hinduism and 
substantially in accord with its dictates, and such a visita¬ 
tion as a determined social banishment lasting for any 
length of time would only tend to cement that caste more 
closely together and to greater purpose. Thus would it be 
possible to form the nucleus of a daily multiplying and ex¬ 
pansive fraternity, and it would soon be seen at large that 
by social union with it there is much to gain in matters 
mundane and little to lose in interests truly spiritual. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF A LONDON SESSION 

Should we succeed in holding a session in London, 
and thereby secure seats for elected members in our 
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Legislative Councils, that in itself would give us much 
indirect help in pushing on internal reform. A decent 
interment of rather moribund laws, virtually dead but 
lingering only to thwart, and the introduction of fresh 
laws to give an impulse to the betterment of our social 
condition, are now hopeless impossibilities. The Govern¬ 
ment fight shy of them, and nominated members who take 
their clue from that Government are equally timorous. If, 
however, this quiescence is departed trom in any instance 
under the existing system, the Government and the mem¬ 
bers that lead themselves to the departure at once fall 
victims to calumnious abuse and unpopularity; for it is 
quite possible for a minority to raise a powerful cry and 
give it the character of a popular outburst of indigna¬ 
tion. As matters stand, no means exist for gauging 
the popular feeling for or against the measure. News¬ 
papers have too often given an uncertain sound, and 
Commissions to take evidence cannot sit long enough, and 
examine a large enough number of witnesses, to be sure 
that a correct conclusion has been reached. If, as we 

propose, elected members should have seats among our 
legislators, the problem would be fairly solved. Men 
seeking election would find it necessary to present them¬ 
selves with such proposals as in their view might be accept¬ 
able to the popular mind, and the fact of their being 
elected or rejected would in many cases afford conclusive 
proof, whether the legislation proposed was well-timed or 
not, in harmony with popular feeling or at variance with 
it. Should any dispute arise as to whether a legislative 
measure proposed is popular or otherwise, the member in 
charge of it, and members in favour of it, might resign 
their seats and seek re-election on that very measure, 
while the Government, not identifying itself with the 
measure, would without incurring any odium be able to 
allow useful legislation to go on or to be tried, respecting 
matters which its solicitude, not to be misunderstood and 
not to incur unpopularity, might make it avoid. 

EDUCATE THE MASSES 

Whatever may be our decision as to the duty of 
sending a gallant contingent to London to make up “the 
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session of the CoDgress there, it is undoubtedly imperative 
On us to penetrate to the masses here more than hitherto, 
and deeply imbue them vrith the spirit of the Congress, 
which is only another name for national sentiment. 
{Cheers.) The impression is still prevalent that as yet the 
effect of our efforts in this direction has been only slight, 
and we have done little more than to scratch the outer 
skin and to awaken the spasmodic enthusiasm of our uu- 
anglicised brethren. Let us approach them with all the 
energy and fervour that we have hitherto brought to the 
Congress platform, but which energy and fervour—so far 
as the Indian field is concerned—will not on the present 
scale be necessary for that purpose in future quite apart 
from the question whether we should close our Congress 
labours in India for a time. 

Whether we resolve to rest on our oars or not, it 
becomes our bounden duty all the same to go more amid 
the masses and to saturate their minds with the aspirations 
of a united nationality. There is another very solid 
reason for such effort. It involves the fulfilment of a 
trust; for constituting the upper strata of the Indian 
society, we have first caught the light of the enlightened 
West—as mountain tops catch the first glimpses of the 
rising sun. But, unlike those glimpses, that light will not 
descend to the lower strata of our society unless we actively 
transmit it from a Sense of duty and a sense of honor. 

Let us impart to our people, as we are in righteous¬ 
ness bound to do, our conviction that they should cease 
to look upon the British rule as the rule of a foreign 
people. We should ask them to look upon our British 
rulers as filling a gap that has existed in our national 
economy—as taking the place once held by the Kshatria, 
and as being therefore part and parcel of the traditional 
administrative mechanism of the land. 

Let us not heed the sinister cry that we shall 
thereby drag the people of this country into discussing 
politics—into paths they are supposed never before to 
haVe trodden. For our part we shall only act up to the 
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undoubted right involved in the fact that we are Eng¬ 
land's subjects; and, as regards our countrymen at large, 
they will only be brought back to those privileges, which— 
unquestioned by authority and with the full knowledge 
of authority—our ancestors are recorded to have enjoyed 
in their Batnsaths, Sabhas and Ootwaras in the days 
treated of in that grand old epic the Mahabharata. 

CONCLUSION 

Genthmen, I am deeply tliaokful to yon for the 
patient and indulgent attention you have accorded to 
me. Our British rulers have indeed withheld from ns 
■ the privilege of demonstrating our love and loyalty towards 
our Sovereign Lady, the Empress t^ueen, by fighting her 
battles as volunteers under the British flag, but we have 
still some consolation left in the fact that “peace bath her 
victories no less renowned than those of war ”, The 
Congress platform is the field on which such bloodless 
triumphs are to be won, and though as yet we have had 
but a small measure of success, there is ground for hope in 
what the poet sings : 

What freedom’s battle once begun. 


Though baffled oft. Is ever won. 

We, as the pioneers of the movement, may attain little 
more than the Satisfaction of upholding what is right and 
protesting against what is wrong; but succeeding 
generations will reap the fruit of our labours and will 
cherish with fond remembrance the names of those who had 
the courage and the humanity, the singleness of puropse 
and the self-sacrificing devotion to duty, to work for the 
benefit of posterity in spite of calumny and persecution and 
great personal loss. Men such as these may attain no 
titles of distinction from Government, but they are “ noblea 
by the right of an earlier creation They may fail to win 
honour from their contemporaries as the truest apostles, but 
■they are “ priests by the imposition of a mightier bafld ” 
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and, when their life’s work is done, they will hare that 
highest of all earthly rewards—the sense of having left 
their country better than they had found it—the glory of 
having built up into a united and compact nation the 
divers races and classes of the Indian population, and the 
satisfaction of having led a people sunk in political and 
social torpor to think and act for themselves, and strive to 
work out their own well-being by constitutional and 
righteous methods. {Loud and continued cheers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

B rother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
The position, whieh by your unanimous voice you 
have called me to fill, is a most distinguished and 
honourable one. I am proud to fill it, and I trust that 
with your help and by your forbearance, I may be able to 
discharge the duties which will be required of me as the 
President of the Eighth Indian National Congress 
adequately and satisfactorily. {Cheers.) Those duties, as 
all of you who have attended our Congresses before know, 
are heavy and onerous in the extreme, and I appeal to you 
to deal out to me, in the same spirit in which you dealt 
out to my predecessors, such help and indulgence as may 
be needed by me. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OP THE CONGRESS WORK DONE 

You have been reminded that I have the honour to be 
the person who inaugurated the Congress movement in 
Bombay in the year 1885, as its first President. It is 
singular coincidence that the Bombay meeting was held on 
this very day, the 28th of December. The first cycle of 
our existence thus commenced on the 28th December, 
under my humble presidency, and ended with the 
presidency of my friend Mr. Anandn Charlu, who so kindly 
proposed my election. The second cycle begins on the 
same day seven years afterwards, again under my bumble 
presidency. At the first Congress there were only a few 
of ns assembled together, but as I pointed out at the time, 
there were various causes which prevented a larger muster. 
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Those, however, who assembled there on that occasion, 
were animated by a sincere desire to make the movement 
a success and fully determined that it should be so if 
hard work could effect it. And I appeal to those assem- 
hled here to-day to say whether that movement has been 
a success or not. (Applause.) Year atter year we have 
met, each meeting vying with its predecessor in the number 
of delegates attending it, in the sacrifices which the 
delegates made to attend it, in the energy, zeal and 
determination with which the business was passed through, 
and the moderation which throughout characterised the 
proceedings before the Congress. There can be no doubt 
—say what those who do not view our proceedings with 
friendly eyes may—that the Congress movement has been 
a success and a conspicuous success. The persons to 
whom I have referred have been troubling their brains 
from almost the very commencement of the movement to 
find out how it is that this movement, which they are 
pleased to call only a “ native ” movement, has been such 
a success. And they have hit upon one of the causes, 
which they have iterated and reiterated, in season and out 
of season, as the cause of the success of the Congress, 
namely, the influence over us of that great man Allan 
Octavian Hume. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) That Mr. 
Hume possesses and has exercised a vast amount of 
influence over the Congress movement, and over each 
single Congress which has met, is a fact. We are not only 
not ashamed to acknowledge it, but we acknowledge it 
with gratitude to that Gentleman, and we are proud of his 
connection with the Congress. (Cheers.) But the move¬ 
ment is only to some extent, and I may say, only a limited 
extent, due to the influence which Mr. Hume has exercised 
over us. It is not the influence of this man or of that 
man or of any third man that has made the Congress 
what it is. It is the British professors who have discoursed 
eloquently to us on the glorious constitution of their 
country; it is the British merchants who have shown to 
us how well to deal with the commodities of our country •, 
it is the British engineers who have annihilated distance 
and enabled us to come together for our deliberation from all 
7 
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parts of the empire ; it is the British planters who have shown 
as how best to raise the products of our soil; it is all these, 
in other words, it is all the inilaeaces which emanate from 
British rale in India that have made the Congress the 
aucoess it is. (Cheers.) The Congress is a mere manifes¬ 
tation of the good work that has been done by all those 
to whom [ have referred (and I ought also to have referred 
to the British Missionaries who have worked amongst us); 
and all that we wish by this movement to do is to ask the 
Britistj. public, both in this country and in Great Britain, 
that without any strain on the connection which exists 
Between Great Britain and this country, such measures 
may be adopted by the ruling authorities that the griev¬ 
ances under which we labour may be removed, and that 
we may hereafter have the same facilities of national life 
that exist in Groat Britain herself. How long it will take 
us to reach the latter end no one can tell; but it is our 
duty to keep the hope of it before us, and keep reminding 
our British fellow-subjects that this hope shall always be 
with us. (Cheers.) 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

Some of our critics have been busy in telling us 
thinking they knew our affairs better than we know them 
ourselves, that we ought not to meddle with political 
matters, but leaving politics aside devote ourselves to social 
subjects and so improve the social system of our country. 

I am one of those who have very little faith in the public 
discussion of social matters; those are things which, 

I think, ought to be left to the individuals of a community 
who belong to the same social organisation to do what 
they can for its improvement. We know how excited 
people become when social subjects are discussed in public. 
Not long ago we had an instance of this when what was 
called the Age of Consent Bill was introduced into the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. I do not propose to say 
one word as to the merits of the controversy that arose 
over that measure, but I allude to it to illustrate how 
apt the public mind is to get agitated over these social 
matters if they are discussed in a hostile and unfriendly 
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spirit ia public. But to show to you that those who 
orgaaised the Goagress movement had not lost sight of the 
question of social reform, I may state that when we met in 
Bombay for the first time, the matter was discussed 
threadbare with the help of such distinguished social 
reformers as Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao of Madras 
Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade, and Mr. Krishnaji Lakshman 
Nulkar of Poona, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Janaki- 
nath Ghosal of Calcutta and others. The whole subject 
was considered from every point of view, and we at last 
came to the conedusion with the full consent and concur¬ 
rence of those distinguished men that it would not do for the 
Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress, with questions of 
social reform. At the sarne time we also came to the 
conclusion that those gentlemen who were anxious in a 
friendly spirit to discuss their own social organizations 
should have an opportunity of doing so in the Congress 
hall after the business of the Congress should be over. 
The principal reason which actuated us in coming to 
that conclusion was that at our gatherings there would 
attend delegates following different religions, living under 
different social systems, all more or less interwoven with 
their respective religions, and we felt it would not be 
possible for them as a body to discuss social matters. 
How is it possible for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with s 
Parsi or a Mahomedao gentlera-iu matters connected with 
Hindu social questions ? How is it possible for a Mahomedan 
gentleman to discuss with Hindu and Parsi gentlemen 
matters connected with Mahomedan social questions ? And 
how is it possible for a Parsi gentleman to discuss with 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen matters connected with 
Parsi social customs ? We thought, and I hope you will 
agree, that we were right that under the circumstances all 
we could do was to leave it to the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, Parsis, and other delegates to discuss their 
respective social matters in a friendly spirit amongst them¬ 
selves, and arrive at what conclusions they pleased, and if 
possible to get the minority to submit to the views of the 
majority. {Cheers.) I may point ont that we do not all 
understand in the same sense what is meant by social 
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refoim. Some of ns are ansious that our dangliters should 
have the game education as our sons, that they should go 
to universities, that they gbould adopt learned professions ;; 
others vho are more timid would be content with seeing 
that their children are not given in marriage when very 
young, and that child widows should not remain widows 
all the days of their lives. Others more timid still would 
allow social problems to solve themselves. It is impossible 
to get any common ground even as regards the members 
of the same community, be. it Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, 
with respect to these matters. Thus it was that social 
questions were left out of the Congress programme ; thus 
it was that the Congress commenced and has since remained, 
and will, 1 sincerely rrust, always remain as a purely 
political organisation devoting its energies to political 
matters and political matters only. I am afraid that those 
whether belonging to our own country or to any other 
country, who find fault with ns for not making social 
subjects a part of our work, cherish a secret wish that 
we might all be set by the ears, as we are all set by 
the ears by the Age of Consent Bill, and that thus 
we might come to an ignominious end. They mean us- 
DO good, and when we find critics of that description 
talking of the Congress as only fit to discuss gocial 
problems, I think the wider the berth we give them, the 
better. {Cheers.) 

RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMS 

I, for one, have no patience with those who say we 
shall not be fit for political reform until we reform our 
social system. I fail to see any connection between the 
two. Let me take, for instance, one of the political reforms 
which we have been suggesting year after year, vis., the 
separation of judicial from executive functions in the same 
ofiicer. What possible connection can there be between this, 
which is a purely political reform and social reform ? In 
the same way, take the Permanent Settlement which we 
have been advocating, the amendment of the law relating 
to forests and other such measures ;—and I ask again, what 
have these to do with social reforms? Are we not IGt for 
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'them because our widows remain unmarried and our girls 
are given in marriage earlier than in other countries ? 
because our wives and daughters do not drive about with us 
visiting our friends ? because we do not send our daughters 
to Oxford or Cambridge ? {Cheers.) 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

It is now my sorrowful duty to officially announce 
lo you that death has been busy amongst the ranks of 
Congressmen during the year just passed. Standing on 
this platform and speaking in this city, one feels almost 
an overpowering sense of despair when one finds that the 
familiar figure and the beloved face of Pandit AJudhianath 
is no more. We mourned for him when he died, 
we have mourned for him since; and those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately, of perceiving his 
kindly heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the 
Congress cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last. With Pandit AJudhianath 
has passed away that other great Congress leader, Mr. 
George Yule. These were the two moat prominent figures 
in the Congress held in this City in 1888; Pandit Ajudhia- 
oath as the Chairman of the Reception Committee; Mr. 
Yule as the President of the Congress. It was my singular 
good fortune to have been the means of inducing both these 
gentlemen to espouse the Congress cause. I was here in 
April 1887, and met Paudit AJudhianath, who had not 
then expressed his views, one way or another, with regard 
to Congress matters. I discussed the; matter with him. He 
listened to me with his usual courtesy and urbanity, and he 
pointed oat to me certain defects which he thought existed 
in our system ; and at last after a sympathetic hearing of 
over an hour and a half, he told me he would think of all I 
had said to him, and that he would consider the matter 
carefully and thoroughly and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until on 
the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the Congress 
of 1887. I then received a letter from him in which he said 
I had made a convert of him to the Congress cause, that 
he ha'd thoroughly made up his mind to join us, that be 
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was anxious to go to Madras himself, but that illness, 
prevented him from doing so, and he sent a message 
-that if it pleased the Congress to hold its next session 
at Allahabad in 1888, he would do all he could to make the 
Congress a success. And you know—certainly those of 
you who attended know—what a success he did make of it. 
Our venerable President of the Eeoeption Committee of 
this present Congress has told us the difficulties which had 
to be encountered to make that Congress a success, and 
I do not belittle bis services or those of any other worthy 
Congressman who worked with him at that Congress when 
I say that it was owing to Pundit Ajudhianath’s exertions 
that that Congress was the success it was. 

When it was time to select a President for recomend- 
ation to the Congress of 1888, it was suggested to me, I 
being then in England, that [ might ascertain the views of 
Mr. George Yule and ask him to preside. I accordingly 
saw him at his office in the City, and had the same kind of 
conversation with him as I had the year before with 
Pandit Ajudbianth. He also listened to me kindly, court¬ 
eously and sympathetically, and asked me to give him all 
the Congress literature I had. I had only the three 
reports of the Congress Meetings of 1885, 1886 and 1887, 
and I sent these to him ; and to my great joy, and as it 
afterwards turned out, to the great benefit of the Congress, 
Mr. Yule came to see me at my house and told me that he 
entirely sympathised with the cause, and that if elected to- 
be the President of the Congress of the year, he would be 
proud of the position and would do what he could for us. 
Those who had the good fortune to attend the Congress 
of 1888 know how manfully and how well he sustained 
the duties of his position; bow he pointed out that 
the chief plank in the Congress platform—namely, the 
reform and re-constitution of the Legislative Councils 
of this county—was by no means an invention on 
the part of the Congress; that that point had received 
the attention and had been favourably considered and 
spoken of by that marvellous English statesman, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. He told us that we 
were treading on the footsteps of that great mao* and 
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that if we peraeveringly stuck to our colours, sometime 
or other we should get what we wanted. From that 
time to the day of his death Mr. Yule worked with us, 
gave us his valuable advice and helped ns considerably 
as regards our working expenses. Pandit Ajudbianath, 
as you know, from the time he joined the Congress, 
worked early, worked late, worked with the old, worked 
with the young, never spared any personal sacrifices, so 
that he might do good to his country and to the 
Congress, and bis lamented death came upon him when 
he was coming back from Nagpore after having 
worked there for the success of the Nagpore Congress 
of last year. Those who ever so slightly knew Pandit 
Ajndhianath and Mr. Yule will never be able to forget 
the great services which those gentlemen rendered to the 
Congress cause. 

From Madras we have the sad news of the death 
of Salem Kamaswami Moodeliar. He was an earnest 
worker and did yeoman service to the cause of his country.. 
In 1885, he was one of a band of three who were deputed 
to go to Great Britain during the then general elections : 
his colleagues being Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar of Bombay, 
and Mr. Manomohun Ghose of Calcutta, and these three 
devoted men vied with each other as to who could do the 
most work for the benefit of his country. Salem Rama- 
swami Moodeliar served on the Public Service Commission, 
and we all know the bitter disappointment be felt when the 
Secretary of State for India did not carry out what he had 
hoped he would, namely, accept the recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission as a whole. 'J’here were 
some recommendations of the Commission which Salem 
Ramaswami Moodeliar and those who worked with him 
did not approve; but in order that the recommendations' 
of which they approved might be carried into effect, he 
and his colleagues gave in their adhesion to them, and all 
joined in signing the report. I remember that the report 
did not give any satisfaction to the country at large. 
We bad discussions on the subject at the Congress of 1888, 
and some of us were very anxious that that report should 
be disavowed, and that we should by a resolution tell the 
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‘Government that the recommendations of the Commission 
did not come up to our expectations at all. Salem Rama- 
swami Moodeliar advised us not to agitate the matter then, 
but to wait until the Secretary of State’s orders were out. 
If, he said, the Secretary of State accepted those 
recommendations, the matter might well be allowed to rest 
for some years to come ; but if he did not do so then he, 
Ramaswami Moodeliar, would be the first to re-open the 
question and carry on the agitation to the end of his life, 
if necessary. He was a sagacious and courageous man 
and in him the Congress has lost a leader of eminence and 
earnestness. In Madras, we have also lost G. Mahadeva 
Cbetty and Eamaswamy Naidu, both earnest Congress 
workers, and they will be missed by their Congress friends 
and acquaintances. In Bengal, we have had two heavy 
losses by the death of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Coomar 
Dass. Prannath Pandit was the worthy son of a worthy 
father, the late Mr. Justice Sambhoonatb Pandit—the first 
native gentleman who was appointed to the Bench of 
the High Court;—and though he died young, he was of 
great service to his country and to our cause, and bad 
he been spared be would have done still greater services. 
•Okhoy Coomar Dass was a younger man still, but his 
energy was great, and as a public man he outshone many 
of his contemporaries in Lower Bengal. It was due to 
him that many abuses in our Courts of Justice were 
exposed, and it was due to him that Howrah owes its 
standing Congress Committee. We grieve for all these 
spirits who have passed away from us, and I would beg 
leave, on behalf of this Congress, to express to their 
respective families our respective and reverential 
condolences in the great loss that has overtaken them. 
“ Sorrow shared is sorrow soothed,” says the old adage, 
and if that be a fact, I have no doubt that our sympathy 
will go somewhat towards assuaging the grief of 
their families. 

REFORM OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your attention 
to subjects more exciting, though with the excepticfti of 
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a couple of them, I am not in a position to say, they are 
more cheering. The first piece of cheering news I have 
is that Lord Cross’s India Councils Bill, after delays which 
seemed to many of us to be endless, has at last passed 
through the House of Parliament and received the Royal 
assent. From what we have been able to gather from the 
speeches delivered by the Viceroy during his tour in 
Madras, it would seem that the rules under which the Act 
is to be given effect to, are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. We all know that the Act 
in terms does not profess to give us much, but it is 
capable, I believe, of infinite espansion under the rules 
that are to be framed. If those rules are framed in the 
spirit in which the present Prime Minister of England 
understood the Act was framed, and what he said was 
assented to by the then Under-Secretary of State for India, 
namely, that the people of India were to have real 
living representation in their Legislative Council—if those 
rules are framed in the spirit of true statesmanship such 
as one would have confidently expected from Sir Thomas 
Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, 
and a host of other distinguished Anglo-Indian statesmen 
who have made British India what she is—I have no doubt 
we shall all he glad to put away the first plank in our 
Congress platform, namely, the reform and reconstitution 
of the Legislative Councils. The spirits that seem to be 
abroad just now in this country, however, do not seem to 
me to give a very hopeful augury as to these rules. I am 
afraid that some of our rulers have been possessed with the 
idea that we have been progressing too fast. It is a great 
pity that this should be so. But if these rules do not 
come up to our expectations. Gentlemen, we must go on 
with our agitation and not stop until we get what we all 
think, and we all believe and, what is more, what our 
rulers themselves have taught ns to believe, we have a 
right to get. {Cheers^ 

'DADABHAINAOROJt's RETURN TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Another cheering event to which I have to call atten¬ 
tion* is the return of our leader, our revered leader. 
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Dadabfaai Naoroji {thee cheeis] to sit in the House of 
Commons as member for Central Finsbury. You all 
know it had been hoped that he would be able to come 
out from England to occupy the position 1 am now occupy¬ 
ing. We all looked forward to his presence amongst us 
with hopefulness and trust and with great satisfaction, 
because, if he had been with ns we could have shown to 
him, face to face, that our confidence in him is just as 
high as it ever was. We could have told him, by word 
of mouth, of the great joy which spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India when the news of his return 
to the House of Commons was received, of the anxiety 
with which we watched the fate of the election petition 
which was presented against his return, and how glad we 
were that it was at last withdrawn. And he could have 
carried back with him to England our message of grati¬ 
tude to the electors of Central Finsbury {cheers) and have 
shown them that in electing him as their representative 
they bad also elected a representative for the people of 
India in the House of Commons. {Cheers.) Unfortunately 
his opponent, Captain Penton, had presented that hateful 
petition and just at the moment that Mr. Naoroji was to 
have made his preparations to come out to India, it was 
fixed to be beard. Mr. Naoroji had to stay. Ihere was 
a hand to hand struggle, and it was at last found that the 
number of votes for the two candidates was on a level. 
Captain Penton must have felt that if he went on any 
further his number might come down, and then Mr. Naoroji 
would retain bis seat and Captain Penton would have to 
pay all the costs. He thought discretion the belter part 
of valour, and prudently withdrew his petition, each party 
paying his own costs, and the seat of Mr. Naoroji is 
now perfectly safe. Aud as long as this present Parlia¬ 
ment lasts, be will remain our member {cheers), and 
we shall get all the help it is possible for him to 
give us in the cause of Indian reforms. But we must 
not expect too much from him. He is but one in a 
House of 670 members, and though be will do for us 
all that prudence, good sense, vast knowledge and great 
eloquence can do, yet he is single-handed. To be strong. 
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he must receive all the support he can from this country, 
and backed by that support he may be able to put our 
case convincingly before the House. But what we 
really want is not that our countrymen generally should 
sit in the House of Commons, Englishmen themselves 
find it extremely hard to find seats there, how 
much more must we who are “black men”. What we 
want and have a right to get is that our countrymen should 
have the opportunity of really representing to the 
Government the views of the people of this country in this 
country. What we want is that there should be responsible 
Government of India. I have always felt that the one 
great evil of the Indian administration is that our rulers 
are responsible to no one outside of their own consciences. 
That they conscientiously endeavour to do what they can 
for the good government of our country, may be accepted 
as an undeniable fact and accepted with gratitude. But it 
is not enough that our rulers should only be responsible to 
their own consciences. After all they are human beings, 
with human frailties, and human imperfections. It is 
necessary that they should bo responsible to those over 
whom they have been placed by Providence to rule. 
(Cheers.) In making these observations I have not lost 
sight of the fact that the Government of India in India is 
responsible to the Government of India in Westminster, 
and that the Government of India in Westminster is 
responsible to the Cabinet of the day, of which he is 
invariably one of the members. 

BRITISH CABINET AND HOUSE OP COMMONS 

Nor have I forgotten that the Cabinet of the day is. 
responsible to the House of Commons. But when you 
come to consider what this responsibility really is, I tfiink 
you will all agree with me that I have not overstated the 
ease in the slightest degree. Unless the Secretary of State 
for India happen to be a personage of exceptional force of 
character and of great determination, such as the late 
Prime Minister proved to be when he was in charge of the 
India Office, he generally, to use Burke’s language, says 
“dftto” to the Government of India in India. The 
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Cabinet is so troubled with the affairs of the vast British 
Empire that the members really have no time to devote to 
India as a body, and leave her to their colleague the 
Secretary of State for India. When any Indian c[uestion 
comes before the House of Commons, what do we see ? 
The Cabinet of the day has always a majority in the 
'House, and it always finds supporters among its own party, 
whether (hey are would-be-placemen or whether they are 
country gentlemen who go to the House of Commons as the 
best club in England. {Cheers.) And in non-party matters 
—and they make it a pretence in the House of Commons 
to regard Indian affairs as matters non-party—in all non- 
party matters, the Government of the day can always rely 
upon a large amount of support from the Opposition. 
{Heer, hear.) There are a few members of the House of 
Commons who make it a point to devote a portion of their 
time and energies to the consideration of Indian questions. 
But they are only a few; they have hardly any following; 
and if they press any matters on the attention of the House 
with any degree of zeal, they are voted down as bores by 
the rest of the House of Commons, {Hear, hear.) Of 
course the case of Mr. Bradlaugh {cheers) was entirely 
different. He was a most masterful man, and by his 
mastery over his fellow-men, he attained the position for 
himself which he occupied in the House of Commons at 
the time of his death. There are but few in England like 
Mr. Bradlaugh. I am sorry to say that since the death 
of that great man we have not been able to find one who 
possesses his capacity, possesses bis knowledge, or possesses 
the influence which he exercised over the House of 
Commons. Therefore, when you consider what the 
responsibility of the Government of India is to the 
Government of England and the House of Commons, you 
will not, I think, be able to come to any other conclusion, 
than that it is nil. {Hear, hear.) 

RECONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

By the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on 
-lines that would allow representatives of the people to be 
elected to these Councils, the Government would be fece 
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to face with them. They would know, at first hand, what 
the real teeliugs aod the real grievances of the peoj)le are. 
{Hear, hear.) They would then be able to devise measures 
which would be iu coDBOnance with the feelings of the 
people and which would get rid of their grievances. At 
present modun operandi is this : A Secretary thinks that 
a particular measure ought to be passed, and it may be 
taken that be honestly believes that the measure would be 
for the benefit of the country. He invites two or three 
Indian gentlemen of eminence with whom he is acquainted 
to see him. He speaks to them in private and gets their 
views, which unlortunately, in the case of these Indian 
gentlemen, generally coincide with the views he himself 
holds. {LaiKjliter.) The measure is passed. I'kore is a 
great cry of indignation in the country. The answer of the 
Government is—“ Ob, but we consulted the leaders of 
your society, and it is with their help this measure has 
been passed.” I hold that the time has passed for this 
sort of statesmanship. If the Government make a real 
effort to arrive at what the views of the country and people 
generally are, 1 have no doubt that they will be able so to 
shape their policy as to give satisfaction to all concerned. 
This to iny mind is the chief thing that we need. 
{Hear, hear.) In the Council, our representatives will be 
able to interpellate the Government with regard to their 
policy and the mode in which that policy is being given 
effect to. My conviction is that the weal and woe of our 
country is not so much dependent upon the Viceroy or the 
Local Governor, however sympathetic and kind, but upon 
the officials who have to administer the law and come in 
contact with the people. Until there is the right of 
interpellation granted to us in our own Councils, there will 
be no true responsibility on the part of our Government. 
I repeat that those who are placed over us, our Viceroys, 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and others of lesser 
degree, are more or less actuated by the desire to do us 
good, both for their own case as well as for the sake of the 
people of the country ; but the system under which they 
work is a vicious one, and the result is, no good is really 
dorfe. {Cheers^ 
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MORE REVENUE OUGHT TO BE SPENT ON EDUCATION 

Now, Gentlemen, while a Conservative Government 
has given us this India Councils Bill, and a Radical 
Constituency has sent one of our countrymen to the 
House of Commons, showing in the first instance some 
and, in the second, a great amount of liberality here in this 
country, we have had in a neighbouring province a policy 
adopted which has made a painfully profound sensation 
over the whole of this vast empire—a sensation which it 
will take a very long time to allay. In the first place, 
though we, in this Congress, and the country generally, 
have been pressing and pressing and pressing the 
Government not to take away the grants for education but 
to increase those grants, so far as the provinces of Bengal 
and Bombay are concerned, grants in aid of high education 
have been doomed. Government require, they say, money 
for primary education; they do not wish to spend 
money upon high education. I am not one of those who 
believe that primary education is not required. I think, 
it is as much required as high education. But I confess, 
I do not understand for a moment why it is necessary 
to starve high education in order that primary education 
may be provided for and protected. {Cheers^ Government 
ought to foster education of all kinds alike ; it ought to 
spend its resources upon every kind of education 
{reneived cJieers) for the people; not only primary education 
but technical education of all kinds, and also high 
education. It is said—“You who have had and who 
appreciate high education ought to maintain it yourselves.” 
I know of no other country in which such a thing as this 
has been said by the Government to the people they rule 
over. It is one of the first duties of the Government to 
educate the people just as it is their duty to protect them 
from thieves and robbers. (Cheers.) If they tell the 
people to-day: “ Go and educate yourselves,” why 

should they not tell them to-morrow : “ You are 
rich and can afford to keep darvans. Go and protect 
yourselves against thieves and robbers; we will not 
do so.” (Cheers.) 
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WITHDRAWAL OP TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL 

But the sensation to which I have referred, is one not 
80 much due to the doings of our Bengal and Bombay 
Governments as regards high education, as to the 
notification which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
lately issued, withdrawing Trial by Jury in serious cases 
from the seven Districts in Bengal, where the system of 
Trial bv Jury has been in existence for some years. 
{Cries of “ Shame.") The plea upon which this notification 
has been based, is that Trial by Jury has been a failure as 
a means for the repression of crime. {Cries of “ Shame ”, 
■and “ No, no".) Gan it be said that if a Sessions Judge 
trying a case with the assistance of Assessors and without 
the assistance of a Jury acquit a prisoner, that he is a 
failure as a means for the repression of crime ? If that 
cannot be said with regard to Sessions Judges, with what 
justice can it be said in regard to Juries ? (Cheers.) 
Those of us who have had any acquaintance with the 
subject have long left that the administration of Criminal 
Justice in this country has been extremely unsati.sfactory. 
There has not been much said about it, because it affects 
people, the majority of whom are poor men—men who 
cannot make much noise. They submit to what takes 
place, grumble among their fellows and cry kismut. Now 
let us see bow the matter stands. While in Civil Gases 
the evidence is taken down in the language in which the 
witness gives it by an officer specially appointed for the 
purpose, and in Appeals the evidence thus taken down is 
made the basis of the judgment of the Appellate Court, 
where it differs from the notes of the Judge, in Criminal 
Cases the evidence is, as a rule, taken down by the 
presiding officer in English. Most of these presiding 
officers are gentlemen who come to us here from Great 
Britain. They, no doubt, try and learn the languages of 
the people they are sent out to govern, but the circumstances 
in which they are placed and the circumstances in which 
the people of this country are placed, are such that 
they are compelled to live in utter isolation from one 
another. You may read the books of a country, you may 
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know its literature well, but unless you have a familiar 
acquaintance with the people of the country, unless you 
have mixed familiarly with them, it is impossible for you to 
understand the language these people speak. 

“ BABD ENGLISH ” 

Why is there so much outcry about what is called 
“ Babu English” ? Many Babns, and in this designation 
I include my countrymen from all parts of India, know 
English literature better, I make bold to say, than many 
educated men in England. {Cheers.) They know English 
better, and English literature better than many continental 
English scholars. They know English History, as well, if 
not better, than Englishmen themselves. Why is it then 
that when they write English, when they speak English, 
they sometimes make grievous blunders ? Why is it then 
that their composition is called stilted ? Because their 
knowledge is derived from books only and not from 
contact with the people of England. If an English 
gentleman were to write a book or write a letter in the 
vernacular with which he is supposed to be most familiar, I 
am afraid his composition would bear a great family 
likeness to ‘‘Babu English”. It would be “English 
Vernacular ", It would contain grammatical mistakes 
which would even shame our average schoolboy. Let an 
English gentleman, thoroughly acquainted with the 
vernacular of a district, speak to a native of that district. 
His pronunciation would b« such that the native, even if 
educated, would find it difficult to understand him. It is 
gentlemen of this description who hear country-people, 
called as witnesses before them, give their evidence in the 
vernacular. How is it possible for them to understand 
them correctly ? How much do you think of what these 
witnesses say to the Judge is taken down correctly and 
finds a place in the Judge’s notes ? {Little or nothing^ 
MANNER OP APPEALS TO THE APPELLATE CODRT 

And when an appeal is preferred to the Appellate 
Court, it is this evidence and this evidence alone, upon 
which the Judges of that Court have to act. When the 
District Judge tries a Civil Case, he has the plaint* and 
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■written statement translated for bim into English by his 
clerk. The evidence given before him is, as a rule, 
interpreted to him by the pleaders on either side. But 
when the same District Judge acts in his capacity as 
Sessions Judge and presides over Criminal Trials, he, as a 
rule, takes down the evidence without the aid of interpreters 
in English, and he charges the Jury, in Jury Cases, 
in the vernacular of the country. {Laughter!) The Indian 
Penal Code has been translated into all the vernaculars 
of the country, and those who know these languages 
and who know English, I think, are agreed that it 
is extremely difficult to make out what the vernacular 
Penal Code means; and charging the Jury in the vernacular 
means, that the Judges have to explain the Penal 
Code to them in the vernacular-—a superhuman task 
almost! Again when in Civil Cases, pleaders and, 
particulary, pleaders of position are allowed a free hand as 
regards cross-examination in Criminal cases, particularly 
in cases where the accused is unable to employ pleaders of 
eminence, but is compelled to have either junior pleaders 
or mukhters, the cross-examination of the witnesses may 
be said almost to be a farce. The presiding officer gets 
impatient in a very short time, cuts short the 
cross-examination at his own sweet will and pleasure, and in 
many cases most important facts are not elicited in 
consequence. {Hear, hear!) While in Civil Appeals you, 
as a rule, get a patient hearing, the argument semetimes 
lasting for days ; just think those of you who have any 
experience of these Courts, what takes place when Criminal 
Appeals are heard by Sessions Judges in the moffussil I 
They are often taken up at the fag end of the day and 
listened to with impatience, and then is asked the almost 
invariable question, as the Judge, after bearing the appeal 
for a few minutes, is about to rise for the day : “Have you 
any thing more to say ; I will read the papers for myself and 
give the decision to-morrw.” The Judge rises, and the 
poor man’s appeal is over. Some appeals are dismissed 
and some, though this is more rare, are allowed. Again, 
while in civil cases there is hardly any fear of their 
beidg decided on facts outside the record, in criminal 
8 
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cases there is the greatest fear that oatside influence 
is brought to bear upon the presiding officer. The 
thing is inevitable when you consider that the District 
Magistrate is the real head of the Police of the district 
and that all officers trying criminal cases, except the 
Sessions Judge, are subordinate to him and depend on him 
for promotion; and as regards the Sessions Judges 
themselves, they may, by the system which has now been 
introduced of dividing the Civil Service into two branches, 
find themselves independent of the District Magistrate one 
day and his subordinate the next during the time he 
oscillates as acting Sessions Judge and Joint Magistrate, as 
not unoften happens. Again, in civil cases we have the 
right of appeal as of course, and if they are of sufficient 
value of appealing to Her Majesty in Council; in criminal 
cases we have to apply for leave, to appeal and have our 
appeal only from the Sessions Judge to the High Court, 
and from the inferior judiciary to the Sessions Judge, and 
in some cases to the District Magistrate. I'here are many 
other points to which attention may be called, but I think I 
have said enough to convince those who are not familiar 
with the matter, that I wss right when I said that the 
administration of Criminal Justice in this country was most 
unsatisfactory. {Cheers.) The only safeguard which 
accused persons have against this system in Sessions Gases 
is Trial by Jury. {Hear, hear.) And now the notification 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdraws this 
safeguard from the seven districts in Bengal where it 
existed, and the whole of India has been threatened with a 
like withdrawal. (Cries of^‘ Shaine ".) The question is not a 
provincial but au imperial one, and of the highest import¬ 
ance. I, therefore, think it is our duty to take this ques¬ 
tion up, and help our Bengal brethren to the utmost 
extent of our power to get back what they have lost, and 
to see that other parts of the country are not overtaken by 
the same fate. (Hear, hear.) 

alleged failure of trial by jury 

Let US for the moment consider what is the meaning of 
Trial by Jary having failed as a means for the repression. 
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of crime”. One of the learned Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court who was consulted upon this matter, I refer to 
Mr. .fustice Beverly, said that he did not think that a 
person bent upon committing a crime would atop to think 
whether, if he was detected, he would be tried by a Judge 
with a Jury or tried by a Judge with the aid of Assessors. 
(Loud Cheers.) Judges and Juries do not sit to repress 
crime but to ascertain if crime has been committed, and 
if the Jury find that crime Jhas been committed, the 
Judge punishes the offender. (Cheers.) It is the duty of 
the Police to see that crime is not committed, and when, 
in spite of their vigilance, crime is committed, to bring 
the offender to justice. In tliis country, where unfortunately 
the Police are not overscrupulous as to how they get up 
cases. Trial by Jury is the most essential safeguaid against 
injustice. .Jurymen being drawn from the people 
themselves are better able to understand the language 
in which witnesses give their evidence, better able to 
understand and appreciate the demeanour of witnesses—the 
twists and turns in their answers, the rolling of their eyes, 
the scratching of their heads, and various other contortions 
of their physiognomy, which witnesses go through to avoid 
giving straight answers to straight questions—than the 
Judge upon whom, unless he be an officer of exceptional 
and brilliant talents, they are lost. {Hear, hear.) A former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, himself a Sessions Judge 
of large experience, and therefore able to speak with 
authority on the subject—I allude to the late Sir A. 
Rivers Thompson—said in regard to Jurymen, that they 
were more scrupulous in accepting Police evidence than the 
Judges were, and that it was quite right that it should be 
so. The Law allows Sessions .Judges to make references to 
the High Court if they differ from the verdict of a Jury. 
These references come up before the High Court, and the 
learned Judges of that Court have before them only the 
evidence recorded in English by the Sessions Judge, the 
evidence recorded in the Court of the Committing 
Magistrate and the Judge’s charge. Though they may be 
men of brilliant talents, men of great experience, men of 
great conscientiousaess.. I still venture to think that it ie 
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impossible for them human beings as they are—reading; 
merely the dry bones of the evidence placed before them 
upon paper, to come to a correct conclusion as to whether 
the Judge was right or the Jury wore right. (Cheers,) 
If they heard the evidence given by the witnesses in their 
presence, their conclusion would no doubt be accepted as- 
more satisfactory, and if they differed from the Jury, it 
mi"ht be that the Jury were wrong, but under the 
present system bow can that be done ? How can it be 
said that when they accept the opinion of the Sessions 
Judges, the Sessions Judges are right and the Jury 
wrong ? And in many of these references, the High 
Courts have accepted the verdict of the Jury and differed 
from the recommendation of the Judge. (Cheers,) 
The only ground for saying that the system of Trial 
by Jury has failed is, as I understand, that the High 
Court has in some instances differed from them, and 
adopted the recommendation of the Sessions Judge. I have 
told you, it is impossible—regard being had to tbe limitation 
of human nature—to say with confidence, who was right 
and who was wrong; but assuming that the Jury were 
wrong in many instances, and that they had given improper 
verdicts, what is the consequence ? A lew more persons- 
who would have been in jai! are now free men. What 
then? Has there been any complaint on the part of tbe 
people of these seven districts that they went about in 
fear of their lives, because by tbe obstinacy and perversity 
of Jurymen, accused persons who ought to have been 
condemned to death had been set free? (Hear, hear.) 
Did any one say that he or she regarded the system with 
disfavour or dislike or fear ? Had anyone suggested that 
the system should be abolished ? I say emphatically. No! 
No complaint reached tbe Government from the people 
affected that the system had failed. It is the overflowing 
desire on the part of the Government to do good to us that 
has been the cause of the withdrawal of this system ! Save 
us from our well-wishers, say 1. (Loud cheers.) I could 
have understood the action of Government if there had 
been any hue and cry in the country on the subject. I 
could have understood it if any representation had Come 
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from those affected to the Government; but under the 
circumstances this bolt from the blue, I do not understand 
and cannot appreciate. (Loud applause.) It is said that 
Trial by Jury is foreign to this country. We who have 
cherished our Panchayat system for generations to be 
told that Trial by Jury is foreign to us, to be told 
so at the fag end of the nineteenth century, why it 
is strange indeed ! No, no, Gentlemen—it was on our 
Panchayat system that Lord Cornwallis proceeded when 
in 1790 he ruled that we should have Trial by Jury. 
It was on that system that Sir Thomas Munro based 
his Regulation, which his successor promulgated in 1827. 
It was on that system that the Bombay Regulation on the 
subject was introduced, and when these Regulations were 
codified in 1861, it was on that system the law was based. 
We must have the system extended to the whole country 
and not withdrawn from any part of it, and we must 
therefore join together and agitate on the subject from one 
end of India to the other, and say that this notification, 
which has given rise to so much discontent, was not required, 
and that it should be withdrawn, and withdrawn as 
speedily as possible, and the policy of which it is the 
outcome, reversed. (Loud applause.) 

EUROPEAN ALOOFNESS FROM THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT 
1 am afraid, Gentlemen, I have detained you longer 
than I should have done. (Cries of “ Wo, no and go on ’\) 
I have but a few more words to say and these I shall say 
as briefly as I can. I said at tfie outset that the Congress 
movement has been a great success, but it behoved us all 
to make it even a greater success than it is. During the 
Jury agitation in Bengal I was greatly pained, more 
pained tUau I can describe, by one of the apologists of the 
Government saying openly in his paper that the agitation 
against the Jury Notification was of no account 
because it was only a “ native ’’ agitation and that no 
Europeans had joined it. As a matter of fact, I know from 
personal knowledge that a great many very respectable and 
independent gentlemen in Calcutta joined the movement 
and cordially sympathised with it. But supposing it had 
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been otherwise ? This game apologist has, day after day, 
pointed out that the withdrawal of Trial by Jury, in these 
seven Bengal districts, in serious cases does not in any 
way touch Europeans or European British subjects. If he 
is right in this, it is a matter of no surprise that Europeans 
have not joined the movement. But because Europeans 
have not joined the movement, is a movement of the people 
of this country to be despised ? Is our voice not to be 
listened to, because forsooth to that voice has not been 
added the voice of our European fellow-subjects? (Hear, 
hear, and cheers^ We would welcome, welcome with 
open arms, all the support which we can get from our 
European fellow-subjects. I believe that so far as the 
non-official Europeans are concerned, their interests and ours 
in this country are the same ; we all desire that there 
should be a development of the resources of the country 
and that there should be enough for all who are here, 
whether for a time or in perpetuity. {Hear, hear.) But 
apart from that, why is our voice to be despised ? It is we 
who feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer, and when 
we cry out, it is said to us: “0 ! we cannot listen to you; 
yours is a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation, 
and we will not listen to you.” Time was when we natives 
of the country agitated about any matter, with the help of 
non-official Europeans, the apologists of the Government 
used to say triumphantly : “ This agitation is not the 

agitation of the natives of the country, but has been got up 
by a few discontented Europeans ; don’t listen to them, it 
is not their true voice ; it is the voice of these Europeans.” 
But now we are told : ‘‘Don’t listen to them, it is their 
own voice and not the voice of the Europeans.” {Shame.) 
It is said that such reflections should be published by 
responsible journalists pretending to be in the confidence 
of our rulers. I hope and confidently trust that these are 
not the sentiments by which any administration in India 
is actuated. 

I hope and trust that when we make respectful 
representations to the Government, they will be considered 
on their own merits, whether we are joined in .our 
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agitation by our European fellow-subjects, or whether we 
stand by ourselves ; and in order that these representations 
of ours, not only on the Jury question, but on other 
questions which touch us, may succeed, it is necessary 
that we in our Congrest should work and work with a will- 
It is not enough that yor should come from long distances 
and be present at the annial sittings of the Congress. It 
is necessary, when you go >ack to your respective provinces 
and districts, that you siioull display the same zeal and 
interest there. It has been t,e habit to leave the whole 
of the Congress work to the bncretary. We go back to 
our districts and sleep over it, a.q ig^ve the Secretary to 
do all he can for the business, ., {jjg gjjapg of gettins^ 
money, and then when it is time jjje Sessions to be 
held, we put on our best clothes, pao our trunks and 
go. But that is not work. Let us a> on our parts act 
zealously and make sacrifices ; wiiout money it is 
impossible to be successful in anything. T^et each of ns go 
back and help our respective Secretajes; let us try 
and get as much money as we can fo the sucoers 
of the cause. {Hear, hear.) 

You all know that our cause has the suppo-t of some 
distinguished men in England, who form what is called 
the Congress Committee in England. They are billing to 
give us their services unstintingly, ungrudgingly, b^t you 
cannot expect them to give their services to us at thee own 
expense. You cannot expect that the necessary expenses 
required for the hiring of rooms, for the printing of papers, 
for the despatch of telegrams, and all other things necessary 
for carrying on the great cause, shall be paid out of their 
own pockets. We must do our best to support them ; we 
must do our best to .support the cause ; and if we are true 
to ourselves, if we are true to our principles, if we are true 
to our country, be assured that in the fulness of time all 
that you require from the benign Government of the 
British nation, all that you seek from them to make you 
true citizens, will be given to you by that nation. 
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DADABHAI’S INTK^KST in the PUNJAB 

L adies and GENP-KMEN,—I need not say how 
I feel t* honour you have done me by 
electing me a second preside over your delibera- 

tiona I thank you sincerely for this honour. In the 
performance of tb onerous duties of this high position 
I shall need yor indulgence and support, and 

I have no doub' ‘hat I shall receive them. {Applause) 

I am mac' pleased that I have the privilege of presid¬ 
ing at the ve/ ^rst Congress held in Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta in *886. I have taken, as you may be aware, 
some inter'St in the material condition of Punjab. In my 
first lett'T to the Secretary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the meerial condition of India, I took Punjab for my 
illustrition, and woiked out in detail its total annual 
incone «nd the absolute wants of its common labourer. 
As to the loyalty of the Punjabis—Biodus, Sikhs, or 
Ikuhammadans—it has proved true through the most fiery 
erdeal on a most trying and critical occasion. {Applause) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in 
Punjab has been a most happy coincidence. On Punjab 
rests a double responsibility, one external and one internal. 
If ever that hated threatened invasion of the Russians 
comes on, Punjab will have to bear the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under British rule,: as I hope India 
will be, Punjab will fight to her last man in loyalty and 
patriotism—loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect the hearths and homes of her beloved country 
of India. {Loud applause.) 
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PUNJAB’S RESPONSIBILITY IN SAFEQUARDING THE EMPIRE 

The internal responsibility which at present rests upon 
the Punjabis and other warrior races of India is this. 
I have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect. 
So our British tutors have always taught us and have 
always claimed for themselves such character. And 
I cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of India the same characteristics 
of human nature. But yet we are gravely told that on the 
contrary the manliness of these races of India is associated 
with meanness, unpatriotic selfishness, and inferiority of 
intellect, and that therefore like the dog in the manger, 
you and the other warrior races will be mean enough to 
oppose the resolution about Simultaneous Examinations, 
and unpatriotic and selfish enough to prevent the general 
progress of all India. {Shame.) 

Can offence and insult to a people, and that people 
admitted to be a manly people, go any further ? Look at 
the numbers of Punjabis studying in England. Note this 
happy coincidence of this meeting in Punjab ; you, 
considering every son of India as so Indian and a 
compatriot, have invited me—not a Punjabi, not a 
Muhammadan, nor a Sikti—from a distance of thousands of 
miles to enjoy the honour of presiding over this Congress, 
and with this gathering from all parts of India as the 
guests of the Punjabis, you conclusively once tor all and 
for ever set the matter at rest that the Punjabis with all 
other Indians do earnestly desire the Simultaneous 
Examinations as the only method in which justice can be 
done to all the people of India, as this Congress has 
repeatedly resolved. And, moreover, Punjab has the 
credit of holding the very first public meeting in favour of 
the Resolution passed by the House of Commons for 
Simultaneous Examinations. {Cheers.) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. 
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DEATH OP JUSTICE TELANG 

It is our melancholy duty to record the loss of one of 
our greatest patriots, Justice Kasinath Trimbak Telacg. 
It is a heavy loss to India; you all know what a high 
place he held in our estimation for bis great ability, 
learning, eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and 
leadership. 1 have known him and worked with him for 
many years, and I have not known any one more earnest 
and devoted to the cause of our country's welfare. He was 
one of the most active founders of this Congress, and was 
its first hard-working Secretary in Bombay. From the 
very first he had taken a warm interest and active part in 
our work, and even after he became a Judge, his sound 
advice was always at our disposal. 

RECENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS 

I am glad Mr. Mahadhev Govind Ranade is appointed 
in bis place. (Cheers.) It does much credit indeed to 
Lord Harris for the selection, and I am sure Mr. Ranade 
will prove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and his ability and learning are well known. 
(Applause.) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various ways have done valuable services to the cause of 
India. (Applause.) 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr. Pramada 
Cbaran Bannerji, succeeds Mr. Justice Mahmud at 
Allahabad. (Cheers^ 

I feel thankful to the Local Government and the 
Indian Government for such appointments, and to 
Lord Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I 
may include also the decision about the Sanskrit Chair 
at Madras. (Applause.) I feel the more thankful to 
Lord Kimberley, for I am afraid, and I hope I may be 
wrong that there has been a tendency of not only not loyally 
carrying out the rule about situations of Rs. 200 and 
upwards to be given to Indians, but that even such posts as 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
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from their hands. Lord Kimberley’s firmness in not 
allowing this is therefore so much the more worthy of 
praise and our thankfulness. 

Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to prevent 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr. Paul and other friends interested 
themselves in Parliament; and also to prevent the 
retrograde interference with the Chairmanship of 
Municipalities at the instance of our British Committee 
in London. I do hope that in the same spirit 
Lord Kimberley will consider our representations about 
the extension of the Jury system. 

A MESSAGE FROM CENTRAL FINSBURY 

Before proceeding further, let me perform the gratifying 
task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and good-will which I have brought for you from Central 
Finsbury. {Loud applause and three cheers for the electors 
of Central Finsbury.) On learning that 1 had accepted 
your invitation to preside, the Council of the Central 
Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasure of placing before 
you, signed by Mr. Joseph Walton, the Chairinan, and 
forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. M. H. 
Griffith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

The Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 
In view ot Mr. Naorojl'a visit to India at the end of November 
next, have passed the following Resolution : 

“1. That the General Council ot the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Radical Association desire to record thetr high 
appreciation of the admirable and most exemplary manner In which 
Mr. Dadabhal NaorojI has performed his duties as representative of 
this constituency In the House of Commons and learning that he 
Is, In the course of a few months, to visit India to preside over the 
Ninth Session of the Indian National Congress, request him to 
communicate to that body an expression of their lull sympathy 
alike with all the efforts ot that Congress for the welfare of India, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House ot Commons (In the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhal 
NaorojI has been so largely Instrumental) In favour of holding 
Simultaneous Examinations In India and In Britain of candidates 
for all the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest 
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hope that full effect will, b 8 speedily as possible, be given by the 
Government to this measure of jasttce which has been already too 
long delayed. {Applause.) 

“ 2. That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to 
Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji. 

“ (Signed) Joseph Walton, 

Chairman of Meeting." 

The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoroji with an 
accompanying letter, which says: 

“ Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 

20, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 

“ Dear Sir, —I have been directed to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of this Association. 

“Joining in the hope of my colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of material and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents you so 
•worthily represent in Parliament. 

“ I am, yours faithfully, 

“ R. M. H. Griffiths, 

Honorary Secretary. 

“The Honourable Dadahhai Naoroji, m.p.. 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

August 1893.” 

ANGLO-INDIAN VIEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES 

The fact is, and it staods to reason, that the thinking 
iportion and the educated, whether in English or in their 
■own learning, of all classes and creeds, in tlieir common 

• nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people. Those Indians, specially, who have 
received a good English education, have the double 
advantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British men 
and British rule, with the result, as Sir Battle Frere has 
■well put it: 

And now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy 
■of the English Governraeat, and the most able co-adjutors lu 
•adjusting that policy to the peoallarltlea of the natives of India, 

• among the ranks ot the educated natives. {Applause.) 
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Or, 88 the Government of India has said : 

To the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India—and the number Is rapidly Increasing—any Idea of the 
subversion of the British power Is abhorrent. [Hear, hear .)— 
Government of India’s Despatch, dated 8th June 1880, to 
Secretary of State for India. 

And as Lord Dufferin, as Viceroy of India, has said' 
in his Jubilee Speech : 

We are surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen of great 
attainments and Intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal and honest 
co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest benefit. 
(Applause.) 

It would be the height of unwisdom, after themselves 
creating this great new force, “ which is rapidly increasing ” 
as “ the best exponents and eo-adjutors,” as “abhorring, 
the subversion of the British pt.wer,’’ and from whose 
“ hearty, loyal and honest co-operation the greatest benefit 
can arise,” that the ruling authorities should drive this 
force into opposition instead of drawing it to their own 
side by taking it into confidence and thereby strengthening 
their own foundation. This Congress represents the 
Aristocracy of intellect and the New Political Life, created 
by themselves, which is at present deeply grateful to its 
Creator. Common sense tells you—have it with you, 
instead of against you. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

With regard to your other most important Kesolution, 
to hold examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have 
become a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation during all the years of your 
existence. {Applause.) I am glad that in the last 
Budget Debate the Under-Secretary of State for India has 
given us this assurance : 

It may be In the recollection of the House that, In my official 
capacity, It was my duty earlier In the Session to oppose a 
Resolution In favour of Simultaneous Exsmln»tIons, but the House 
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of Commons thought differently from the Government. That once 
done, I need hardly say that there la no disposition on the part of 
the Secretary ot State tor India or myselt to attempt to thwart or 
defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons, on that 
Resolution. {Sear, hear, and applaicae.)—Debates Vol. XVII, 
1893, p. 1835. 

We all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretary of 
State, Lord Kimberley and the Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. George Rnaaell, for this satisfactory assurance. 

I may just remark here in passing that I am not able 
to understand why the higher Civil and Educational 
Medical Services are handed over to Military Medical 
Officers, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneetis Examinations in India 
and England, as we expect to have for the other Civil 
Services. I also may ask why some higher Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Military Engineers. 

BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 

One thing more I may say : Your efforts have 
succeeded not only in creating an interest in Indian affairs, 
but also a desire among the people of the United Kindgom 
to promote our true welfare. {Hear, hear) Had you 
achieved in the course of the past eight years only this 
much and no more, you would have amply justified your 
existence. {Cheers.) You have proved two things—that 
you are moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that 
the British people are willing to grant what is shown 
to be reasonable. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject 
of your justification further than this, that all the Eesolu- 
tions you have formulated have more or less advanced ; 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous discussions that have been going on in 
the Press and on the platform both here and in England. 
In England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate long before making an impression. What struggles 
have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws, Factory 
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Laws, Parliamentary Eeforma, and many otherg; in short, 
in every important Legislation ? We must keep courage, 
persevere, and “ never say die (Loud applause^ 

RECEPTION TO DADABHAI NAOKOJI IN PARLIAMENT 

One more result, though not the least, of your labours, 
I shall briefly touch upon. The effect which your labours 
produced on the minds of the people of the United 
Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to find his way 
into the Great Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind you of the 
generous action of Central Finsbury and the words of 
the Resolution of the Council of its United Liberal and 
Radical Association which I have already placed before 
you. (Applause.) 

As you are all aware, though it was long my wish 
my friend the Hon. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose made the first 
attempt, and twice contested Deptford, with no little 
chances ot success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him. We owe a debt of gratitude to Deptford, 
and also to Holborn, which gave me the first lift, and 
in my contest there, though a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted their utmost, and gave me 
a very satisfactory poll. (Cheers.) 

My raiud also turns to those good friends of India— 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others (applause )—who 
pioneered for us, prepared for the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless. 

I’his naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a few words about the character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member in the House of (lommons. 
It was everything thet could be desired. (Cheers) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India. (Renewed cheering.) Mr. 
Gladstone on two occasions not only expressed his 
satisfaction to me at finding an Indian in the House, but 
•expi^ssed also a strong wish to see several more. 
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The attendance on Indian questions has been good, 
and what is still better, the interest in the Indian debates- 
has been earnest, and with a desire to understand and 
judge rightly. India has indeed fared well this Session, 
notwithstanding its other unprecedentedly heavy work. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS 

Thankful as we are to many Members of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish 
Labour and Eadieal Members. {Loud cheers^ I heard 
from Mr. Davitt, two days before my departure ; “Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every 
one of Ireland’s Home Rule Members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People.” {Prolonged 
cheering.) All our friends who had been working for 
us before are not only as zealous and staunch as ever, 
but more active and earnest. 1 cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 
all those Members from all parties who voted for the 
Resolution of 2ud June last in favour of Simultaneous 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services.* 

As the ballot fell to Mr. Herbert Paul {three cheers 
for Mr. Paul) he, as yon are aware, moved the Resolution, 
and you know also how well and ably he advocated the 
cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful interest in 
and eye on it. I may mention here that I had sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Commons 
for this debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed: “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair. ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word 
“ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ all open Competitive Examinations heretofore 
held in England alone for appointments to the Civil- 
Services of India shall henceforth beheld simultaneously 
both in India and England, such Examinations in both- 


* The names are omitted. 
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countries being identical in their nature, and all who 
compete being finally classified in one list according to- 
merit — Mr. Paul, 

Question put; “ That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question. ” 

The House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 84. 

I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
making in our Parliamentary position. By the exertiona 
of Sir William Wedderburn {ojjjilause), Mr. Caine 
{(ipjilaiise) and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee baa been formed, of which Sir William 
Wedderburn is the Chairman, and Mr. Herbert Roberta 
is the Secretary. (Applause.) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed. It will, we hope, be a larger General 
Committee of our aupporteis with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of tha 
Members now fully enrolled iu this Committee : 

Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Caine, Mr. John E. Ellis, Dr. W. A. 
Hunter, Mr. Illingworth, Sir Wlltred Lawson, Mr. Walter B. 
McLaren, Mr. Swift MacNelll, Mr. Oadabbal Naorojl, Mr. H. Panl, 
Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. T. H. Roberts, Mr. R. T. Reid, Mr. Samnel 
Smith, Mr. C. E. Schwann, Mr. Eugene Wason, Mr. Webb, 
Sir W. Wedderburn. 

Besides these, there are a large number of Members 
(exclusive of the 70 or 80 Irish Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Committee 
before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited 
me to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
God-speed and wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India. 

(Applause.) 

Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me offer 
to Mr. George Russell, the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, my sincere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 
9 
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treatment of me in all I had to do with him, and for his 
personal good feeling and kindness towards me. (^Applame^ 

FUTURE OP THE CONGRESS 

With all that has been done by the Congress, we have 
■only begun our work. We have yet much and very 
much more work to do till that political, moral and 
material condition is attained by ns which will raise us 
really to the level of our British fellow-citizens in prosperity 
and political elevation, and thereby consolidate the 
British power on the imperishable foundation of justice, 
mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of 
the people. 

The reason why I have dwelt upon our past life is 
'that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of the United Kingdom is not misplaced, 
and that if we are true to ourselves and learn from 
■the British character the self-sacrifice and perseverance 
which the British so largely possess, we need never 
despair of obtaining every justice and reform which we 
may reasonably claim as our birthright as British citizens. 
{Cheers.) 

What then is to be our future work ? We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice, prepossessions, and misappre¬ 
hension of our true, material and political condition. But 
our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
one hand we need not despair or quarrel with those who 
are against us; we should on the other hand go on steadily, 
perseveringly and moderately with the representation 
of our grievances and just rights. 

reform of legislative councils 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Councils we have yet very much work before us. Not 
only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted in the 
House by Mr. Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
the full “ living representation ” of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
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their present extremely restricted powers which render 
the Goaucils almost a mere name. By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Governor-General no 
member can introduce any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
such revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces. This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money is 
concerned, the Legislative Gonncil is simply as if it did 
not exist at all. {Cries of ’’'Shame, shame".) No motion can 
be made by any member unless such motion be for leave 
to introduce some measttre or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereunto. Thus there is no 
opportunity of calling any Department or Government 
to account for their acts. (Sec. 52.) All things which shall 
be done by the Secretary of State shall have the same 
force and validity as if this Act (1861^ had not been 
passed. Here is full arbitrary power. By the Act (1892 
Sec. 52), no member shall have power to submit or propose 
any resolution or to divide the Council in respect 
of any such flaancial discussion, or the answer to any 
question asked under the authority of this Act or the 
rules made under this Act. Such is the poor character 
of the extent of concession made to discuss finances or 
to put questions. Rules made under this Act (1892) shall 
not be subject to alteration or amendment at meetings for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. Also 
(Act 1861, Sec. 22) the Secretary of State for India can 
by an Act of Parliament raise any money in the United 
Kingdom for the Government of India, and thus pile up 
any amount of burden on the Indian taxpayer, without 
his having a word to say upon it. We are to all intents 
and purposes under an arbitrary rule, and are just only 
about at the threshold^of a true Legislative Council. 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE 

Amongst the most important work of the Councils is 
the Budget. What is the condition of the Budget debate 
both here and in England? The House of Commons 
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devotes week after week for supply of the English' 
Budget, when every item of expenditure is discussed or 
may be altered ; and not only that, but the conduct of the- 
department during the year is brought under review, 
which becomes an important check to any arbitrary, 
unjust or illegal action. But what is the Indian Budget 
debate or procedure ? Here the financial Statement is- 
made by the Finance Minister. Then a week or so 
after, a few speeches are made lo ns practical effect, no 
practical motion or resolution, and the whole thing is 
over. {Shame.) Somewhat similar is the fate of the- 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons, with the- 
advantage of proposing any amendments and, at least, of- 
having one amendment with practical effect of a division, 
or vote. But there is also the important advantage of 
bringing in any Indian measure or motion in the course of 
the Session in accordance with the rules and orders of 
the House like any other measure or motion. I felt: 
thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there was 
the usual additional agony of the last day of the Session, 
yet there was not also the agony of scanty attendance, 
thanks to the increasing interest in the House in Indian 
matters and to the friends of India. {Applause.) In both 
places no practical check on any waste, extravagant or 
unnecessary expenditure. I am not at present discussing 
the merits of such Councils and restriction of powers, but 
that such matters will require your attention and considera¬ 
tion, that even in this one matter of Legislative Councils 
you have yet to secure Mr. Gladstone’s “ real living, 
representative voice of the people” being heard upon every 
detail of the Government of British India. {Hear, hear.) 

INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 

There is, however, another important matter—I mean 
the direct representation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament. {Apiplause.) As all our Imperial questions 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, all 
amendments of Parliamentary Acts already passed and 
existing, or all important Acts that may be and can be only 
passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate appeals- 
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ean be settled in Parliament alone, it is of extreme 
importance that there should be some reasonable direct 
■representation from India in the House of Commons and 
the representatives may be Indians or Europeans as long 
as they are the choice directly of Indian Constituencies, 
just as you have delegates to this Congress of Indians 
or Europeans. 

Central Finsbury has been generous to us; other 
constituencies may also extend to ns such generous con¬ 
sideration and help, but it is not tair that we should be 
left to depend upon the generosity of English Consti¬ 
tuencies. (Hear, hear.) Under present circumstances we 
have a right to have direct representation. 1 hope the 
•time is not very distant when we may successfully appeal 
to Parliament to grant us the true status of British political 
citizenship. (Cheers.) I do not overlook that several 
matters will have to be considered, and I am not at 
present placing before you acut-and-dry scheme. My only 
object is to draw your attention to this vital subject. 

POVERTY OF INDIA 

But the greatest question before yon, the question of 
all questions, is the Poverty of India. {Hear, hear.) This 
will be, I am much afraid, the great future trouble both 
of the Indian people and of the British Kulers. It is the 
rock ahead. In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage. This poverty we attribute to the 
system, and not to the officials who administer that system. 
(Hear, hear and applause.) But unfortunately for us, for 
themselves and the British people, the officials (with clear¬ 
sighted exceptions of course) make the matter personal, 
and do not consider impartially and with calmness of 
judgment this all important subject. The present Duke of 
Devonshire has well put this state of the official mind, 
which is peculiarly applicable in connection with this 
subject. He said : 

The Anglo-Indian, whatever may be his merits, and no doubt 
they are just, Is not a person who Is distinguished 
by an exceptionally calm judgment,—Speech, H. of C., 
23 rd *August, 1883. ’ 
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Mr. Gladstone algo lately, in the Opium debate,, 
remarked ; 

That it wag a sad thing to gay, but unquestionably it 
happens not Infrequently In hntnan affairs, that those who from 
their situation ought to know the most and the best, yet from 
prejudice and prepossessions knew the least and the worst. 

This has been our misfortune with officials. But there 
have been and are some thoughtful officials who know the 
truth, like Lord Lawrence and others in the past, and in 
the present times like the latest Finance Ministers : Lord 
Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin, and Sir David Barbour, 
who have perceived and stated the terrible truth that 
British India is extremely poor. Among other officials 
several have testified to the sad fact in “ Confidential 
Reports”, which Government do not publish—and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials under 
the present unnatural system. 'Ihe system being 
unnatural, were the officials the very angels themselves, or 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good. When Mr. Bayley 
and I moved for a Royal Commission of Inquiry, it was- 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so ; but it is difficult to make those see who would not 
see. ({Laughter and applause.) To every member of the 
House, I had previously sent my papers of all necessary 
evidence on the annual income and absolute wants of the 
people of India. I do not know whether any of those who 
opposed us had taken the trouble to read this, and it was 
unfair to expect that in making out a prima facie case for 
our motion, I should reiterate, with the unnecessary waste 
of some hours of the precious time of the House, all the- 
evidence already in their hands. 

POVERTY OP INDIA AND OFFICIAL STATISTICS 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, 
and I have asked for Returns to bring up information to 
date, so that a fair comparison of the present with the past 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment. F 
am sorry the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Note prepared so late as 1881 by Sir Davidt 
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Barbour, upon which the then Finance Minister (Lord 
Cromer) baaed hia atatement in hia apeech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. I do not 
see why the Government of India should refuse. The 
Note, I am told, is an important document. Government 
for its own sake should be ready to give it. In 1880,. 
the present Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State 
for India, readily gave me some statistics and information 
prepared by Mr. F. Danvers, though I did not know of 
their existence. This enabled me to point out some 
errors and to explain some points which had beeut 
misunderstood. Such information is extremely necessary, 
not merely for the sake of the exceedingly poor masses 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British 
power itself. 

The question of the Poverty of India should be fully 
raised, grappled with and settled. The Government ought 
to deal boldly aud broadly with it. Let there be a return 
in detail, correctly calculated, made every year of the 
total annual income of all British India, per head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to live 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden. 
Unless such complete and accurate information is given 
every year in detail, it ia idle and useless to make mere 
unfounded assertions that India is prospering. 

It must also be remembered that Lord Cromer’s 
annual average of not more than Ks. 27 per head is for 
the whole population, including the rich and all classes, 
and not what the great mass of the population can or do 
actually get. Out of the total annual income ot British 
India, all that portion must be deducted which belongs to 
European Planters, Manufacturers, and Mine owners, 
and not to the people of British India, excepting the poor 
wages they receive, to grudge to give away their own 
country’s wealth, to the benefit of a foreign people. Another 
portion is enjoyed in and carried out from the country on 
a far larger share per head by many who are not the 
children of the soil—official and non-official. Then the 
upper and middle classes of the Indians themselves 
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areceive much more than their average share. The great 
mass of the poor people therefore have a much lower 
average than even the wretched “ not more than 
Bs. 27 ” per head. 

Yon know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as being Ba. 20 per head per annum, and when 
Lord Cromer's statement of Ks. 27 appeared, I ri quested 
him to give me his calculations but he refused. However, 
Ks. 20 or “ not more than Rs. 27 ”—how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
years of the most costly adininiafration, and can such a 
thing last ? (Cries of “ No, no ”.) 

It is remarkable that there is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-beaded and fair-minded Anglo-Indians 
have not already seen and indicated. More than a hundred 
years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore wrote these 
remarkable, far-seeing, and prophetic words : 

Whatever allowance we may make for the Increased Industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand tor 
the produce oi ft (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counter¬ 
balanced by evils Inseparable from the system of a remote toreigu 
dominion.— Pari. Pet. .HVT of i812. 

And these words of prophecy are true to the present 
day. I pass over what has been said by other European 
ofScials at different times during the hundred years. I 
come to 1886, and here is a curious and complete response 
after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India. In a Despatch (26th January, 1886) to the 
Treasury, he makes a sigoidcant admission about the 
consequences of the character of the Government of the 
foreign rule of Britain. He says : 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of 
the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits 
of the people and their strong aversion to change which is more 
specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise from the 
character of the Government, which Is in the hands of foreigners, 
who hold all the prlncioal administrative offices and form so large 
a part of the Army. The imposition of new taxation which would 
have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign jule 
Imposed on the country and virtually to meet additions to charges 
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arising outside of the country would constitute a political danger, 
the real magnitude of which, It Is to be feared, Is not at all 
appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern In 
the Government ot India, but which those responsible for that 
Government have long regarded as of the most serious order. 

What a strange confirmation, fulfilment and explana¬ 
tion of the very reason ot the prophecy of a hundred 
years ago, and admission now that because the character 
of the present Government is such that “ it is in the hands 
of the foreigners ivho hold all the principal administrative 
offices and form so large apart of the Army,'’ tlie conse¬ 
quence of it is a ”p)olitical danger’’, the real magnitude of 
which is “ of the most serious order 

Need I, after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and understand the evil of the 
system under which India is sufiPering ? Have I ever 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch has 
done ? It gives my whole fear of the future perils to 
the people of India and political danger to the British 
power, in a nutshell. This shows that some of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities have not been, nor are so dull and 
blind as not to have seen before or see now the whole 
peril of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal 
system of administration. 

Yes, figures are quoted by some of what they call 
“ increase of trade”, “balances of trade in favour of India”, 
“ increase of industry ”, “ hoarding of treasure in British 
India ”, etc., etc.; but our misfortune is that these people, 
with bias and prejudices and prepossessions, and apparently 
having not very clear ideas of the principles, processes, 
and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the perturbations ot what Sir John 
Shore called “ the evils of a distant foreign dominion ”, 
are not able to understaod and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
uaderstand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade 
returns of British India. A good portion of both the 
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imports and exports of both merchandise and treasure belong; 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the borders 
and not to British India. A separate return must be made 
of the imports and exports of the non-British territories, 
so that a correct account of the true trade of 
British India may be given by itself—and then there 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade exports at all, but only political and private 
European remittances ; and then only will it be seen 
how wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how 
fallacious and misleading the present returns are. A 
return is made every year called ‘‘ The Material and 
Moral Progress of India”. But that part regarding 
“ Material Progress”, to which I am confining my observ¬ 
ations, is very imperfect and misleading. As I have 
already said, nothing short of a return every year of the 
average annual income per head of population of British 
India, and of the absolute necessaries of life for a healthy 
labourer, in detailed calculation can give any correct idea 
of the progress or otherwise of the material condition of 
the people of British India. I ask for “ detailed 
calculation” in the returns, because some of the officials 
seem to have rather vague notions of the Arithmetic 
of Averages, and though the foundation figures may be 
correct, they bring out results far from truth. I have 
pointed out this with instances in my papers. I have 
communicated with the Secretary of State for India, and he 
has communicated with the Governments in India. But 
I do not know bow far this correction has been attended 
to by those who calculate averages. 

TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

What is grievous is that the present unnatural system, 
as predicted by Sir John Shore, is destructive to us, with 
a partial benefit to the United Kingdom with our curse 
upon it. But were a natural system to prevail, the 
commercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kingdom/ 
will be to both countries of an extent ot which we can' 
at present form no conception. 
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But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 
of their own civilised fellow-citizens with some 66,000,000 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a great 
trade would arise with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her “ unemployed It is only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher classes that at present 
draw all the benefit from India. The great mass of the 
people do not derive that benefit from the connection with 
India which they ought to get with benefit to both 
countries. On the other hand, it is with the Native States 
that there is some comparatively decent trade. With 
British India, as compared with its population, the trade 
of the United Kingdom is wretched indeed after a century 
of a very costly administration paid for by the poverty- 
stricken ryots. 

Truly as Macaulay said emphatically : 

To trade with civilised man Is infinitely more profitable than to 
govern savages; that would indeed be a doting wisdom which,. 
In order that India might remain a dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) ot men trom being our customers 
In order that they might continue to be our slaves. 

Should this doting wisdom continuo ? 

It is impossible for me to explain in this address 
all the misapprehensions. I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible in my papers. These views were 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial< 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves, 
admitted the extreme poverty of India. Lord Cromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable words 
in 1882 ; 

It has been calculated that the average Income per head ot 
population In India Is not more than Ks. 27 a year. In England 
the average Income per year per head of population was £33 ; In 
Prance It was £23 ; In Turkey, which was the poorest country In 
Europe, It was £4 a head. 

Comment is unnecessary. Let us and the 
Government not live in a fool’s paradise, or time may bring 
disasters to both when it is too late to stop them. This 
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'poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the rulers. 
In what shapes and varieties of fornas the disease of 
poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
aggregate other evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
•that there is danger of “most serious order”, as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny. 

INDIAN LOYALTY 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labour and resources, and were fair 
relations established between the British and Indian 
peoples, with India contented and prosperous, Britain 
may defy half-a-dozen Kussias. {Loud cheers.) Indians 
will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
their share, as patriots and not as mercenaries. The 
rulers will have only to stamp their foot, and millions will 
spring up to defend the British power and their own 
hearths and homes. {Renewed cheering?) 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and having this important matter of poverty 
grappled with and settled, we are anxious to prevent 
“the political danger” of the “most serious order”, 
declared to exist by the Secretary of State himself. We 
desire that the British connection should endure for a long 
time to come for the sake of our material and political 
elevation among the civilised nations of the world. It is 
no pleasure or profit to us to complain unnecessarily or 
wantonly about this poverty. 

Were we enemies of British rule, our best course would 
be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the mischief 
take its course till it ends in disaster as it must. But we 
do not want that disaster, and we therefore cry out, both 
for our own sake, and for the sake of the rulers. This 
evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied. 

This is the question to which we shall have to devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for 
everybody’s sake. 
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COSTLY ARMY AND CIVIL SERVICES 

The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
atteotion is this. We have a large costly European Army 
and European Civil Services. It is not to be supposed that 
in these remarks I accept the necessity for them. I take 
at present the situation as it is. I now submit to the calm 
consideration of the British people and Government these 
questions. Is all this European service entirely for the 
sole benefit of India? Has the United Kingdom no interest 
or benefit in it? Does not the greatness of, and the 
greatest benefit to, the United Kingdom arise from its 
connection with India? Should not the cost of such 
greatness and great benefits be shared by the United 
Kingdom in proportion to its means and benefit ? Are not 
these European services especially imposed upon us on the 
clearly admitted and declared ground of maintaining the 
British ? Let us see what our rulers themselves say. 

BRITISH VIEWS ON THE COSTLY INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

Lord Beaconsfield said ; 

We had tp decide what was tha best step to counteract the 
efforts Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
declared, her movements had commenced In Central Asia, and the 
struggle has commenced which was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at issue was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great Empire In India, and whether the time had not arrived when 
we could no longer delay that the problem should be solved and In 
a manner as It has been solved by Her Majesty’s Government — 
Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 1094, 25th February, 1880. 

Again, he says ; 

We resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire. Let me at least believe that the Peers of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but the honour 
of this country. 

Gan any words be more emphatic to show the vast 
and most vital stakes, honour and interests of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, 
tells tis ; 
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We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 

over our Indian Empire.that among other things, he 

says, that supremacy rests also upon the maintenance ot our 
European Civil Service, that we rest also upon the tnagnlficent 
European Force which we maintain in that couniry.— Times, 13th 
June, 1893. Mansion House Dinner to Lord Roberts. 

This again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 
stakes and interests of the United Kingdom lor which 
the European Services are maintained entirely at 
our expense. 

I shall give one more authority only : 

See what a man like Lord Roberts, the symbol of 
physical force, admits. He says to the London Chamber 
of Commerce; 

I rejoice to learn that you recognise how Indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom Is bound up with the retention 
of that vast Eastern Empire.—I jotcs, 25th May, 1893. Dinner by 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

And again he says at Glasgow; 

That the retention of our Eastern Empire Is essential to 
the greatness and prosperity of the United Kingdom.— Times, 
29th July, 1893. 

Now, I ask again, that with all such deep, vast and 
great interest, and the greatness and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reasonable, is 
it just and fair, is it British that all tlie cost of such 
greatness, glory, and prosperity of the United Kingdom 
should be entirely to the last farthing thrown upon the 
wretched Indians, as if the only relations existing between 
the United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit, 
but of mere masters and slaves as Macaulay pointed out to 
be deprecated. {Applause and cries of “ No, no ’’.) 

As for the Navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the command of the sea. The Times says : 

They will never forgive the Minister or the Ministry that leaves 
them weaker at sea than any possible combination of Prance and 
another power. 
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By a telegram I read at Aden, I fouod Mr. Gladstone 
“ re-affirmed the neceaaity of British supremacy ”. 

For any war vessels that may be stationed in India for 
the protection of the interests of both, the expenditure may 
be fairly shared. 

IRELAND AND INDIA CONTRASTED re: FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland, there 
are provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command. Now see how vastly different is 
our position. Not only will Ireland have all her internal 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
drain from her, but she will also, as she has always 
enjoyed, continue to enjoy her share in all the gain and 
glory of the British Empire. Irishmen can be Viceroys, 
Governors and have any of the appointments in the 
military or civil services of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a largo number of members in Parliament. 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share at all in the gains and glory of the British Empire, 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
drain, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
expenditure. Nor has India any votes in Parliament. 
And we have now the additional misfortune that the 
British Cabinet, since the transfer to the Crown, is no 
longer the independent tribunal to judge between ns and 
the Indian authorities and this adds heavily to our 
difficulties for obtaining justice and redress, except so far 
as the sense of justice of the non-official Members of the 
Parliament helps ns. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

There is a strange general misappehension among 
the “people of the United Kingdom. They do not seem to 
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know that they have not spent a aipgle shilling either in the 
formation of the British Iniiian Empire or in its maintenance 
and that as far as I know, every farthing is taken from the 
Indians, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Mr. Gladstone with his sense of jnstice allowed £5,000,000' 
towards the last Afghan War, which, without liaving any 
voice in it, cost India £21,000,000. {Loud cries of" Shame”.') 
I cannot blame the people of the United Kingdom generally 
for this mistake, when even well informed papers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy. As for 
instance, a paper like the Statist, in the extract which my 
friend Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha gave you last year, says: 
“ Whatever may happen, we must defend India to our 
last shilling and our last man,’’ while the fact is that 
they have not spent even their first shilling or any shilling 
at all {laughter) but on the contrary derived benefits in 
various ways from India of millions on millions every year. 
(“ Shame.”) Nor have the fighters in creating and 
maintaining the British Indian Empire been only the British 
soldier to “ the last man ”. Indian soldiers have done the 
main work, and if India can be made prosperous and 
contented as it can be by true statesmanship, the Indian 
soldier will be ready to fight to “the last man’’ to defend 
British power. {Loud cheers.) 

Britain in fact cannot send to India “to its last man 
The very idea is absurd; on the contrary she can draw 
from India for her European purpose an inexhaustible 
strength. 

Again, the Statist says : “ We are at this moment 

spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
Sussian attack.” Not a farthing of the British money. 
Every farthing of these “ large sums ”, which are crushing 
us, is “imposed ” upon the people of British India. 
Such misleading statements are often made in the English 
Press to our great injury. (“ Shame.”) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just 
consideration of the British people and Parliament whether 
it is just and right that they should not pay a fair share, 
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according to their stakes and means, towards all snch 
expenditure as is incurred for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expenditure, and the 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinary expenditure against any foreign invasion 
being also further fairly shared. 

Before closing this subject, I may just remark"'^that 
while leaving necessarily the highest offices of powet) and 
control, snch as Viceroys and Governors to Europeans, 
I regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, in critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause, as the present 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administration of the country ; and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admitted 
by the Secretary of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of “ a most serious order”; and 
of the poverty of India. 

BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN TAXPAYER 

I would not say much upon the next subject, as yon 
hye had only lately the highest testimonies of two 

Viceroys and three Secretaries of State for India of 

Lord Northbrook and Lord Kipon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley. You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of Lords 
a few months ago that the Home Military Charges were 
unfair and unjust, and all the authorities I have named 
endorsed the complaint. But even the heads of the 
Ipdian authorities are so much in terror of the Treasury 
. at Lord Kimberley said ; 

The India Office has no particular desire that the question should 
be re-opened and discussed anew, for bitter experience has taught 
the department that the re-openlng of a question ot this kind 
generally results In the Imposition of additional charges. 

Is this one other disadvantage of the transfer to the 
Crown ? Lord Kimberley hit the nail on the head why 
India was so unfairly treated fand same may be applied to 
such other treatment of India by the Indian authorities 
themselves) when he said : 
in 
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The reasons why proposals that must throw fresh burdens on 
the Government of India are so frequently made In the House of 
■Commons Is that those who make them know that their own 
pockets will not suffer In the desire to make things agreeable and 
comfortable. {Laughter.) The taxpayers of the country exercise 
no check upon such proposals, and the consequence Is that charges 
are sometimes Imposed upon the Government of India which that 
Government thinks unjust and unnecessary. 

It must be borne in mind that charges " imposed on 
the Government of India ” means the sufiering party is the 
poor taxpayer of India. 

The Duke of Argyll characterises these charges as 
“ unjust and illegal tribute to England ”. But mark the 
words of Lord Cross : “ I am certain that in the course of 
a few years the Indian people will force us to do them 
justice.” This is just the feature “to be forced to do 
justice ” which I always deplore. We desire that all 
necessary reforms and acts of justice should be spontaneous 
on the part of Britain, in good grace and in good time as 
gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to wait till “ forced”, 
with loss of grace from the giver and the loss of gratitude 
from the receiver. (Rear, hear.) 

I offer my thanks to Lord Northbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result. 
But we may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
later produce good results. It is like a good seed sown and 
will fructify. 

Here are some smaller items : The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-million, of the Royal 
Engineering College of £134,000, and of other buildings is 
all cast on India. The cost of the Colonial Office Building, 
£ 100 , 000 , is paid from the British Exchequer. The India 
Office Establishment, etc., about £230,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, while the £41,000 of the Colonial Office 
and £ 168,000 for Colonial Services are paid from the 
British Exchequer. The Public Debt of India (excluding 
Railway and Productive Works) is incurred in creating 
and preserving the British power, but all our cries to give 
us at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
■vain, with the curious suicidal effort of showing to the world 
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that the British Government itself has no eonfidenee in the 
stability of its own power in India. (Hear, hear.) 

In 1870, Mr. Gladstone declared India to be “ too 
much burdened”, when the Annual Expenditure was 
£ 39 , 000 , 000 ; what expression can be used now when, 
with an extremely poor income, the burden now is nearly 
75 per cent, heavier, or Ra. 68,000,000 this year. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
as its necessity has been recognised. We have to persevere 
for this as well as for other parts of our programme, 
bearing in mind one great difficulty we have to contend 
with. Unfortunately the Indian authorities when they 
determine to do or not to do a thing under the notion of 
preserving prestige and strength, as if any false prestige 
can be a strength, disregard even Resolutions or Acts of 
Parliament itself, and resort to every device to carry their 
own point of view. (Loud cries of “Shame".) We cannot 
expect Parliament to watch Indian affairs from day to day, 
and therein lies the impunity and immunity of the Indian 
administration. 

I shall refer to only two instances : First, the case of 
the misleadingly called ‘‘ The Statutory Service ”, and 
what in reality was created out of, and as a part and parcel 
of, the Covenanted Civil Service. I can speak with some 
authority, for I was the very proposer of the Memorial of 
the East India Association to Sir Stafford Northcote which 
resulted in the Clause of the Act of 1870. But the Indian 
authorities would not have it. They moved heaven and 
earth to thwart it; it is a long and a sad story for the good 
name of Britain, and they never rested till they made the 
Statute a dead letter, though it still stands on the Statute- 
Book of the Imperial Parliament. (“ Shame ”.) However, 
I hear with pleasure, and I hope it is true, that a 
disposition has arisen, for which I understand Lord 
Kimberley is to be thanked, to redress this glaring and 
unfortunate wrong —unfortunate for British prestige, for 
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British honour sod British good faith, and I do hope that' 
the Government would do this redress ungrudgingly, with 
good grace, completeness and generosity. This instance 
illustrates another unfortunate phase of the Administration. 

INDIAN FOREST SERVICE 

The Forest Department is recruited by examinationa 
in England and by selection in India. Such selection is 
not based upon a Kesolution or Act of Parliament, but 
upon the will of the authorities and consisting of 
Europeans. The Government of India in Resolution 
No. 18 F, of 29tb July 1891, have described them as 
untrained and uncovenanted officers, who have been 
unconditionally appointed in past years, and yet they are 
ordered in the regular Indian Forest Service ; while those 
Native Civilians, created and backed by an Act of 
Parliament, as distinctly belonging to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, are excluded from that Civil Service to which the 
Act distinctly appointed them. Can such difference of 
treatment of Europeans and Indians preserve British 
prestige for honour and justice, and w'ould it increase or 
diminish the existing attachment of the Indians to 
British rule'? 

the: state begdlation of vice 

The second instance was the practical disregard of the 
Resolution of the House of Commons about the State 
regulation of vice. But in this case there were vigilant 
watchers like Mrs. Butler, Mr. Stansfeld, M.P, Mr. 
Stuart, M.P., and others, and they did not allow the 
Resolution to become a dead letter. In this ease also I 
am glad to find that the Indian authorities now mean to 
give loyal effect to the Resolution, and well may they do 
so, for the sake of the British good name, fame, and 
prestige, for morality of every kind upon which mainly 
British strength and influence rest. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION ■ 

On the Currency Question I need not dwell much. 
My views are not unknown to you. Now that the Sherman 
Law is repealed by the United States, we may hope to* see 
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a settled condition in time. No amount of currency, 
jugglery or devices in this country could have any influence 
(except that of creating troubles in the country itself, as 
has happened) on the loss in the remittances to England 
for Home charges which must be paid in gold, and will 
fluctuate with the rise or fall of gold in the United 
Kingdom. As if this crushing loss was not enough for the 
wretched taxpayers, further burdens were laid to make 
things agreeable and comfortable with other people’s money 
as Lord Kimberley would say, of high exchange to the 
European officials, and the farther most unwarranted 
payment of £138,000 to the banks, with whose transactions 
in profits or loss the taxpayer has no connection whatever. 
{“ Shame, shame.") Some strange precedents are made in 
this matter to silence opposition and to support banks at 
the expense of the taxpayers, which will lead to serious 
troubles in the future. Should not the millowners and 
other concerns also claim compensation for the dislocation 
of their industry or transactions by the currency action of 
the Government, as Government itself admits to have 
caused such dislocation? Would the British Exchequer 
have paid any such money to the British banks ? Such a 
thing would never have been thought of. The utmost that 
is done in any crisis is allowing the Bank of England to 
issue more notes under strong restrictions. Had the banks 
made profits instead of loss, would they have handed them 
to the taxpayer ? Then it would have been called the 
reward of shrewdness, foresight, enterprise, etc., etc. 

The whole currency troubles from which India is 
suffering, and which are so peculiar to India and so 
deplorable to the Indian taxpayer, and from which no 
other silver-using country suffers, is one of the best 
illustrations and object-lessons, and proof of the soundness 
of Sir John Shore’s prophecy about the evil consequences 
of the present unnatural sytem of a remote foreign 
dominion, or as the Secretary of State called the danger of 
“ a most serious order”. 

The currency muddle will necessitate new taxation. 
The*usual easy and unchecked resource of putting off the 
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evil day by borrowing is already resorted to, and in the- 
spirit of keeping things agreeable and comfortable to those 
who have votes in Parliament, there is danger of increase 
in the salt tax. I do hope that Government will have 
some moral courage and some mercy upon the wretched 
taxpayer, and reduce even the salt tax by re-imposing the 
cotton duties. Not that by this means India will be saved 
a pie from the addition of burdens, but that a little better 
able shoulders will have to bear them, or as Lord Salisbury 
once coolly put it, that as India must be bled, the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where there was at least 
sufficient blood, not to those which are already feeble from 
the want of it. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIVE STATES. 

Another subject of our future work to which I need 
only touch now is the relations of the Government 
with the Native States. There is much unnecessary 

irritation and dissatisfaction where there ought to be the 
pleasantest harmony with much greater devoted loyalty 
than what even now really exists. And it is also a great- 
mistake for a foreign power not to draw the military 

capacity and spirit of the country to their owu side by 

giving it a fair career and interest in their own service. 

Make the military races fee! it to their advantage and 
interest to be loyal to the British rule instead of keeping 
them alienated from the Government. 

PELL0W-PEELN6 AND COMMON NATIONALITY 

I need not say more upon our future work, as Various- 
Resolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
your consideration and I am sure yon will deliberate with 
that moderation and fairness for which you have already 
distinguished yourselves and accjuired just credit, and for 
which I offer you my hearty congratulationa. You 
recognise, I have no doubt, that at every turn you have yet 
serious questions to grapple with and much work to do. 

Any one who has watched roy public career must have 
seen that my main underlying principle and the desire of 
roy heart is to promote, as far as I can, good fellow-fSeling; 
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among all my countrymen. (Loud applause.) And I have 
no doubt that all the educated and thinking men and all 
true friends of our own country will continue to do all 
that lies in their power to bring about stronger and 
stronger friendly ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling 
and due deference to each other’s views and feelings 
amongst the whole people of our country. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS 

Government must be firm and just in case of any 
unfortunate differences ; as far as Govenmeut are concerned 
their duty is clearly to put down w ith a strong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace, no matter who the 
parties concerned may be. They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and right foundation of even-handed 
justice to all, and cannot allow any ono to take the law 
into his own hands ; the only wise policy is to adhere to 
their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal protection 
and justice to all creeds. (Hear, hear?) 

I was much pleased to read in the papers that cordial 
conferences bad been held between Muhammadans and 
Hindus in various places to devise means to prevent any 
deplorable occurrences happening in the future. 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES 

Looking back to the past as my own personal 
experience of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier 
days, at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation 
that all associations and societies of members of all creeds 
have worked together in harmony and union, without any 
consideration of class or creed in all matters concerning 
our common national public and political interests. No 
doubt, latterly, even in such common matters differences of 
views have arisen and will arise, but such differences of 
views, when genuine, are healthy, just as is the case in the 
United Kingdom itself with its two political parties. 
(Hear, hear.) 

What makes me still more gratified and look forward 
hopefully in the future is that our Congress has not only 
wor*ked so far in the union and concord of all classes and 
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creeds but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue in the future. As early as in the Congress 
at Allahabad of 1888, you passed this Kesolution (XIII.) ; 

That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Committee, or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the Introduction of which the Hindu or 
Muhammadan delegates as a body object unanimously or nearly 
unanimously; and that if, after the discussion of any subject 
which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that all 
the Hindu or all the Muhamadan delegates as a body are 
unanimously or nearly unanimously opposed to the Resolution 
which It is proposed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be 
dropped ; provided that this rule shall refer only to subjects ia 
regard to which the Congress has not already definitely pronounced 
an opinion. 

As 1 have already said, the highest wish of my heart 
is that all the people of India should regard and treat each 
other as fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the good 
of all. {Applause.) 

We may, I am convinced, rest fully assured that 
whatever political or national benefit we may acquire will 
in one or other way benefit all classes {hear, hear), the 
benefit of each taking various forms. The interests of us 
all are the same. We are all in the same boat. We 
must sink or swim together. Government cannot but treat 
us all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from 
them, and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue 
favour to any particular class or community. The only 
solid foundation for them is justice and impartiality, and 
the only just demand from us also can only be justice and 
impartiality. {Loud appalme.) 

If the country is prosperons, then if one gets scope in 
one walk of life, another will have in another walk of life. 
As our Indian saying goes: “ If there is water in the well 

it will come to the cistern.” If we have the well of 
prosperity we shall be able to draw each our share from it. 
But if the well is dry we must all go without any at all. 

FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH POWER IN INDIA 

A word for the basis upon which the strength of 
British power stands. Britain can bold India, or any* one 
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country can hold another, by moral force only. You can 
build up an empire by arms or ephemeral brute physical 
force, but yon can preserve it by the eternal moral forces 
only. Brute force will, some time or another, break 
down; righteousness alone is everlasting. (^Cheers.) Well 
and truly has Lord Kipou said : “That the British power 
and influence rests upon the conviction of our good faith 
more than upon the valour of our soldiers or the reputatioi 
of our arms.” (Applause.) Mr. Gladstone says; 

It is the predominance of that moral force for which I heartily 
pray In the deliberations of this House and the conduct of our 
whole public policy, for I am convinced that upon that predomi¬ 
nance depends that which should be the first object of all our 
desires, as It Is of all our dally official prayers, namely, that union 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of strength 
at home, and therefore both of strength and good fame throughout the 
civilised world.—Debates, 9th August 1892. {Applause) 

And here is a remarkable instance cited by Mr. 
Gladstone of a people of a different race becoming attached 
even to the much despised Turkish rule. How much more 
will the people of India, if contented and prosperous, 
become attached to the role of such a people as the 
British ? Referring to Lebanon, Mr. Gladstone said ; 

Owing to the wise efforts of Lord Dufferin and others about 
thirty years ago local management was established since which the 
province has become contented to the Turkish Empire. 

Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm 
to maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
many of the prejudices against the progress of the Indians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation what he 
considers as the only solid foundation upon which British 
strength must for ever rest. He says: 

But however efficient and well equipped the army of India may 
be, were It Indeed absolute perfection and were Its numbers 
considerably more than they are at present, oiir greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India. 

True and more statesmanlike words could not be 
uttered. Permit me to give one more extract. Mr. 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said : 
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There can be no nobler spectacle than that which we think Is 
now drawing upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set on 
the removal ol Injustice, deliberately determined to break, not 
through terror and not In haste, but under the sole Influence of 
duty and honour, determined to break with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined In that way at once 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise, and good 
act Its own Interests and Its own honour. 

Am I at all nnreagODable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of the British 
people will, in lullness of time, also extend to India 
similar justice ? I shall hope as long as I live. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY 

Let us always remember that we are all children of 
our mother country. Indeed, I have never worked in any 
other spirit than that I am an Indian (cheers), and owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen. Whether 
1 am a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or of 
any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our country 
is India ; our nationality is Indian. (Loud cheers) 

The question for us, especially a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is: How are we 
to perform our duty to our country ? Certainly no one 
requires to be taught that no great cause or object can 
ever be accomplished without great sacrifices—personal 
and pecuniary. We can never succeed with the British 
people by mere declamations. We must show that we 
believe in the justice of our cause by our earnestness and 
self-sacrifice, [llear, hear.) 

LEARN TO MAKE SACRIFICES 
I desire now to impress upon my countrymen with all 
the earnestness I am capable of to prepare themselves for 
sacrifices. We observe every day what sacrifices the 
British people make for attaining any object, great or 
small and how persistently they stick to it; and among the 
lessons which we are learning from them let us learn this 
particular one, with the double advantage and effect of 
showing that Indians have public spirit and love of their 
country, and also proving that they are earnest in what 
they are asking. (Applause.) 
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ORGANISED EFFORTS 

Our work lor the amelioration of our country and for 
obtaining all the rights and benefits of British citizenship 
will go on increasing, and it is absolutely necessary that 
our organisation, both here and in the United Kingdom, 
should be much improved and made complete. Without 
good organisation no important work can be successfully 
done; and that means much pecuniary and personal 
sacrifice. We must remember the Congress meets once a 
year. The General Secretaries and the Standing 
Committees have to carry out the details and inform the 
Circles of the work and resolutions of the Congress. 

CONGRESS WORK IN LONDON 

But the most important and national work formulated 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness, day 
after day, in London by your British Committee, 
{Cheers.) And, further, by your Resolution XII. of the 
Seventh Session, 

you urged them .(the Committee) to widen henceforth the sphere 
of their usefulness by Interesting themselves, not only In those 
questions dealt with by the Congress, but in all Indian matters 
submitted to them and properly vouched for In which any principle 
accepted by the Congres.s is Involved. (Renewed cheering.) 

Fancy what this means. Why, it is another India 
OflSce ! You have put all India’s every-day work upon the 
shoulders of the Committee. It becomes exceedingly 
necessary for efficient and good work to have some paid 
person or persons to devote time to study the merits of 
all the representations which pour in with every mail, 
or by telegrams, before any action can be taken on 
them. It is in the United Kingdom that all our 
great fights are to be fought, all our national and 
imperial questions are to be settled, and it is to our 
British Committee in London that we have to look for the 
performance of all this responsible and arduous work, 
with the unfortunate feature that we have to contend 
against many adverse influences, prepossessions and 
misunderstandings. We have to make the British people 
unlearn a good deal. 
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On the other hand, we have this hopeful feature also 
that we have not only many British friends, but also 
Anglo-Indians, who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gratitude to the country to which they owe their past 
career and future provision, appreciate the duty they owe 
to India, and are desirous to help us, and to preserve the 
British Empire by the only certain means of justice, the 
honour and righteousness of the British people, and by 
the contentment and prosperity of India. 

Yon know well how much we owe to the present 
English members of our Committee, Sir William Wedder- 
bnrn {three cheets for Sir William Wedde^himi), 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Adam, Mr. Schwann, M.P., 
and Mr. McLaren, M.P. If we want all such help at the 
fountain-head of power without which we cannot do much 
good, we must take care to supply them always, promptly 
and accurately, all necessary sinews of war. {Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

CONGRESS ORGAN “ INDIA ” 

Then there is the journal “ INDIA ”, without which 
our work will not be half as efficient as with it. It is an 
absolute necessity as an instrument and part of the 
organisation. Every possible effort must be made to give 
it the widest circulation possible both here and in the 
United Kingdom. 1 wish it could be made weekly instead 
of monthly. 

With proper effort ten thousand copies should be 
easily disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this. 

DADABHAl’S ELECTION TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

This is the first opportunity I have of meeting you 
after the Congress of 1886, over whieh I had the honour 
to preside at Calcutta. Let me now thank you personally 
for your constant remembrance of me, for your 
unceasing encouragement, and for your two most kind 
and gratifying resolutions passed at the last two sessions 
■as representatives of every class and creed, and almost 
wholly consisting of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates, 
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and each delegate being elected by and representative of 
the whole mixed community of the place he represents, 
on the basis of common interest and nationality. I must 
beg your indulgence to record those Resolutions in 
this address. The first Resolution (XIV.) passed by 
the Seventh Congress in 1891, while I was a 
candidate, is this:— 

Resolved, that this Congress hereby puts formally on record 
Its high esteem and deep appreciation of the great services which 
Mr. Dababhal Naorojt has rendered, during more than a quarter of 
a century, to the cause of India, and It expresses Its unshaken 
confidence In him, and Us earnest hope that he may prove success¬ 
ful at the coming election, In his candidature tor Central Finsbury; 
and at the same time tenders, on behalf ol the vast population It 
represents, India’s most cordial acknowledgments to all la England 
whether In Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who have aided or may 
aid him to win a seat In the House of Commons. 

I need not say how right earnestly Central Finsbury 
listened to your appeal and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them our most unstinted thanks, and to all those 
who helped in or out of Central Finsbury. {Loxid applause.) 

I may here once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked bard for my 
election. After I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution {XVI.) in the last Session. I may point here 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, only one Farsi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people. This 
Resolution was : 

Resolved that this Congress most respectlully and cordially 
tenders, on behalf of the vast population It repre.sents, India's 
most heartfelt thanks to the Electors of Central Finsbury for 
electing Mr. Dadabhat Naorojt, their Member In the House of 
Commons, and It again puts on record Us high esteem and deep 
appreciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered to 
this country, reiterates Us unshaken confidence In him, and looks 
upon him as India’s representative In the House ol Commons. 

DADABHAI RETURNS THANKS TO ALL INDIANS 

Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian soil, 
to tender my most heartfelt thanks for the telegrams, 
letters ■and addresses of congratulation which I received 
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from all parts and classes of India—literally I may say 
from the prince to the peasant, from members of all 
creeds, from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, 
from Ceylon, from the High Priest of Buddhists, and 
Buddhists, and other residents from the Cape, British 
Guiana, Australia, and in short from every part of the 
British Empire, where there were Indian residents. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, put aside my personality and let me join in 
your rejoicings as an Indian in the great event in Indian 
annals of an Indian finding his way in the Imperial 
Parliament. {Loud andprolomjed eheeiing.) 

And lastly, beginning from the distant Western Gate 
of India, where the Indian residents of Aden, of all creeds, 
gave me a most hearty reception, then the great portal of 
India, the dear old city of my birth, gave me a most 
magnificent welcome with its never-ceasing kindness 
towards me, Poona doing her best to vie with Bombay, and 
through the Punjab so splendidly; and this series of 
welcomes now ending in your extraordinary one which I 
am utterly unable to describe. Is there any reward more 
grand and more gratifying than the esteem, the joy with 
my joy, the sorrow with my sorrow, and above all the 
“unshaken confidence” of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women of our grand, old, beloved country? 

I may refer to an incident which, as it is satisfactory, 
is also very significant of the real desire of the British 
people to do justice to India. The congratulations on my 
election from all parts of the United Kingdom also were as 
hearty and warm as we could desire, and expressing 
satisfaction that an Indian would be able to voice the wants 
and aspirations of India in the House of Commons. 

LONDON CONGRESS 

I can assure the Congress that, as I hope and wish, if 
you will pay an early visit to the United Kingdom and 
hold a session there, you will obtain a kind and warm 
reception from its peoples. And you will by such direct 
and personal appeal to the British Nation, accomplish a 
vast amount of good. {Hear, hear.) 
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FAITH IN BRITISH PAIR PHAY AND JUSTICE 

Our fate and our future are in our own hands. If we 
are true to ourselves and to our country and make all the 
necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelioration, I 
for one have not the shadow of a doubt that in 
dealing with such justice-loving, fair-minded people as the 
British, we may rest fully assured that we shall not work 
in vain. It is this conviction which has supported me 
against all difficulties. I have never faltered in my faith 
in the British character and have always believed that 
the time will come when the sentiments of the 
British Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to 
us in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1858 will 
be realised {applause) viz., “ In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment our best reward.” And 
let us join in the prayer that followed this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign; 

May the God of all power grant to us and to those In 
authority under ua strength to carry out these our wishes for the 
good of our people. 

DADABHAI’S EXHORTATION 
My last prayer and exhortation to the Congress and 
to all my countrymen is ; Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands 
and the day, I hope, is not distant when the world will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
human race. {Loud and prolonged cheering.) 



Tenth Congress — Madras —1894 


Mr. ALFRED WEBB, m.p. 

F riends and fellow-subjects,—You eall me 

to the presidency of the tenth meeting of the Indian 
National Congress. Thanking you for the honour, I 
proceed to discharge the duties of the post under a sense 
of its privileges and responsibilities. 

OBJECTS OF THE CONGRESS 

The objects of these Congresses cannot be better 
stated than in the words of your first President; 

The promotion of personal Intimacy and friendship amongst 
all the more earnest workers In [ your] country’s cause In all parts 
of the empire; the eradication by direct friendly Intercourse of all 
possible race, creed, or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
[ your ] country ; and the fuller development and consolidation of 
those sentiments of national unity that had their origin In [your] 
Lord Rlpon's ever memorable reign ; the authoritative record, after 
this has been carefully elicited by the fullest discussion, of the 
matured opinions of the educated classes In India on some of the 
more Important and pressing of the social questions of the day; the 
determination of the lines upon, and the methods by which, during 
the next twelve months. It Is desirable for native politicians to 
labour In the public Interests. 

DIFFICULTIES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

The ends you have in view are similar to those of 
politicians in other quarters of the globe. The difficulties 
before you are however greater. Elsewhere politicians 
have to deal principally with homogeneous populations, 
to whom, at least in theory, equal political right may at 
once be accorded ; you have largely to work for those who 
yet have to pass through a long process of assimilation and 
elevation. All the greater necessity that in assemblages 
such as this you should set yourselves to the task. All 
the greater necessity that a deaf ear should be turned to 
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doctrines of despair. The question is not regarding the 
difficulties, but as to whether or not the difficulties are to 
be faced ; and if to be faced, the sooner the better. And 
it is alone by and through organisations such as youra 
that they can be faced. 

It is at the same time necessary to bear in mind that 
you stand at the most critical period of a people’s history. 
Your populations, heretofore supine, are awakening to 
consciousness and new hopes, whilst they may not as yet 
have fully acquired habits of self-restraint and sentiments 
of responsibility. Mistakes are certain to be made, and 
are sure to be attributed by opponents, not to their true 
source—former conditions, but to the awakening, the 
ennobling process. We must be prepared to meet 
misrepresentations and calumny. We must take heed that 
in our leading we give no just cause for accusation. 

PAST WOKK OP THE CONGRESS 

You have met at Bombay twice, at Calcutta twice, at 
Allahabad twice, at Nagpur, at Lahore; you now meet at 
Madras for the second time. But seventy-two representa¬ 
tives attended your first assembly. The numbers 
gradually increased to over 1,C)00 at Bombay, since which 
meeting they have, on your own motion, for concentration 
of effectiveness, been restricted to from about 700 to 1,000. 
Your proceedings have been conducted with dignity, 
fairness, courtesy, and tact. 

FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE CONGRESS 

Your Presidents hitherto have been distinguished men, 
mainly, as was right, from amongst your own people, and 
representing, as they should, some of the principal races 
and religions of India. Most eminent amongst these 
Presidents was Dadabhai Naoroji, not only because of his 
great abilities and his life-long services to his country, 
but because of the position he occupies as your only native 
representative in the Imperial Parliament. The electors 
of Finsbury have done themselves honour in returning him. 
As to' your other native Presidents, the ability of their 
11 
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addresses and the manner in which they conducted your 
proceedings showed their fitness for the trusts confided to 
them. The lamented George Yule of Calcutta, almost one 
of yourselves, presided at your fourth Congress, Sir 
William Wedderburn conducted the fifth. I have styled 
Mr. Naoroji your only native representative in the Imperial 
Parliament. In Sir William Wedderburn you have another 
representative equally zealous and devoted—-one of the 
faithful few whose clear conceptions of equality and justice 
have been unobscured by long official service. There is 
another name which, although not on the list of your 
Presidents, cannot he omitted in recalling, however slightly, 
your past proceedings—that of Charles Brad laugh, “ the 
friend and champion of India”. He attended and 
addressed your fifth Congress. The report of the sixth is 
formally dedicated to his memory. You never lost a better 
or an abler friend. Few men were ever so sincerely 
mourned by a larger proportion of the human race. 

MR. WEBB’S QUALIFICATIONS TO PRESIDE 

Having already placed in the chair two Scotchmen, 
you have now chosen an Irishman. Doubtless, after a 
becoming interval with native Presidents, you will call an 
Englishman. My nationality is the principal ground for 
my having been selected. I have none of the brilliant 
qualifications of my predecessors. On your kind invitation 
1 take the position that was intended for a great 
fellow-countryman of my own. However I do not question 
the fitness of your choice, for I am representative in 
several respects. I was nurtured in the conflict against 
American slavery. In the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the founder of the movement: “ My country is 

the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” To aid in 
the elevation of my native land has been the endeavour of 
my riper years. In the words of Daniel O’ Connell: 

My sympathies are not confined to my own green Island. I 
am a friend to civil and religious liberty all over the world. 

I hate tyranny and oppression wherever practised by 
my own Government, for them I am in a measure 
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■responsible. I have felt the bitterness of subjection in my 
own country. I am a member of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. I am one of the Indian Parliamentary Committees. 
I am a Dissenter, proud of the struggles of my Quaker 
forefathers for freedom of thought and action; a Protestant 
returned by a Catholic constituency—a Protestant living in 
a Catholic country, testifying against craven fears of a 
return to obsolete religions bitte,rness and intolerance— 
fears in your country and in mine worked upon to impede 
the progress of liberty. 

To be placed in this chair is the highest honour to 
which I can ever aspire. 

That I have not resided in India is no disqualification. 
Free peoples are within their own borders the best judges 
of their own affairs. But where are concerned the interests 
of a large population governed by a dominant class, the 
members of that class, whose apparent interests lie in a 
continuance of that domination, cannot as a rule fairly 
judge. There are rare exceptions, such as Sir William 
Weddevburn, but, generally speaking, their vision is 
obscured by prejudices. West Indian slavery would never 
have been abolished by West Indian planters, nor 
American slavery by Southern Whites. Catholics would 
never have been emancipated in Ireland, the Church 
would not have been disestablished, or the franchise 
extended, by that class there under present institutions. 

DUTIES OP ENGLISH OFFICIALS TOWARDS INDIA 

Nothing in what I have said or intend to say must 
however be taken as implying want of appreciation of the 
character and services of numbers of my fellow-citizens, 
whose lives have been aud are given to the administration 
and government of India. They were doubtless at first 
attracted to the service solely as a career in life. But 
residence here, sympathy with your people, and a sense of 
duty rapidly impel to higher motives. They become 
sincerely anxious for your welfare and devoted to what 
they believe your highest good. Never has more conscience 
been brought to the government of a conquered country. 
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We here are not set against them unless, indeed, 
they are determined to set themselves against us. The- 
services of men of their training, temper and turn oh 
mind may, perhaps for generations to come, be necessary. 
They are to be honoured and respected in their sphere. 
But they must not impede or prevent the gradual application 
of principles other than those laid down by statesmen 
of the first rank fully half-a-eentury ago to the government 
of this country. I might perhaps have been more 
affected than I have been by the attitude and language of 
many of them regarding your country and your people, 
were it not that it is such as I have been accustomed to 
hear from the same class in Ireland towards my country 
and my people. If the anticipations of those regarding, 
your capacities and your future are as fully belied as 
have been the anticipations of those regarding our 
capacities and our future, you may rest satisfied. Closely 
allied, as they have been, to us in Ireland in blood and 
religion, their efforts to govern independent of Irish 
opinion resulted in failure. How much less likely is it 
that they can succeed here without availing themselves of 
your assistance more largely than heretofore. 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER AND TRAINING 

In our efforts for reform and constitutional liberty, 
much will depend upon individual character and training; 
upon the extent to which we wisely administer the powers 
we have. The English are not naturally better or braver 
than other peoples. They owe their success partly to 
high average reliability and a high sense of duty. What 
they personally undertake they usually perform. Like 
others, they are moved by selfish considerations; but 
having, in politics of administrative office, once engaged for 
the public weal, they are not apt to neglect it for private 
interests ; they can rely upon each other. Let ns take 
pattern by them in these respects. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

While most anxious not to implicate your cause with 
Irish politics, or the relation between Great Britain and' 
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Ireland, I may occasionally illustrate your affairs by 
reference to my own country. Your interests are in 
fact closely involved in some effectual settlement of the 
Irish question. One of your principal and most just 
complaints is that no sufficient attention is given to 
your affairs in Parliament. Whilst months are allotted 
to the consideration of the British Budget, a few hours 
are grudged to yours. Parliament is paralysed with work. 
It has undertaken functions it cannot perform. Three 
separate Parliaments had enough to do to manage the 
affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They were 
merged into one when the population of the United 
Kingdom was only fifteen millions. That population has 
now risen to thirty-eight millions. Parliament has, 
moreover, undertaken to care for your two hundred and 
eighty millions. The sphere of law is becoming both 
wider and more minute. Surely, Parliament ought to be 
more of an Imperial, less of a local, assembly. For 
generations to come, England, the heart of the Empire, 
must have the preponderating influence in Imperial 
Councils. That we grant. You, who are Indian, and 
I, who am Irish, trust that our Imperial rights will not 
suffer from that preponderating English influence. But 
at present the Imperial Parliament is occupied largely 
with the affairs of under five millions of people, and 
ministries rise and fall on the question of Ireland 
rather than great Imperial interests. The entire Empire 
is concerned in the speedy settlement of the Irish question. 

BENEFITS OF IMPERIAL UNITY 

We hold to Imperial unity, undisputed and intact. To 
question this would bo idle, nor do we question it, and 
we do not desire to question it. We believe that the 
period of small states—too often a burden alike to 
■themselves and to the world, with their dissensions and 
wars—is rapidly passing away and that a better era is 
dawning when, under the mgis of immensely powerful 
states, the people can rest secure and enjoy real liberty. 
The series of events by which this change has been wrought 
is srffficiently painful, often unutterably shocking. We 
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may well turn with horror from the record. I for one- 
would rather be deacended from those who rest in the 
graves of the conquered than from those who rode with 
victors. There is no true glory in mere domination. In 
public places and museums I turn with shame from the 
pitiful trophies torn from subjected peoples. We must 
however accept the conditions of these changes. Let us 
enjoy their benefits, which are many. After all, the 
external prestige of nationality is not the important 
consideration. Individual liberty, the wise administration 
of local affairs, the educating of a responsible population, 
these are of far greater consequence. And Imperial 
unity cannot realise its full strength and will not fulfil 
its true functions until all are trained to enjoy these 
benefits, and these benefits are extended to all. What 
man of ordinary intelligence could prefer Russian 
despotism to British freedom ? British power in India 
will remain invulnerable against foreign aggrandisement so 
long as you believe that with the spread of modern ideas 
and education, which are largely due to British rule, will 
come an extension of English liberty. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY 

There is no possibility of turning back. Once imbue 
nations with aspirations for progress and enlightenment, 
and they must go forwards towards liberty. For fifty 
years the Anglo-Indian Government has been urging you 
to educate yourselves, to imbibe principles of constitutional 
liberty, to obliterate old divisions, to break down caste 
prejudices, to rise to the level of British citizenship, and 
unite for the good of a common country. Taking up Sir 
William Hunter’s Histonj of the Indian Peoples, the first 
sentence that rivetted my attention was one in which it 
is desired that the Anglo-Indian schools should “ become 
the nurseries of a self-respecting nation ”. The towers of 
a University were the first object that met my gaze the 
morning after my arrival in India. Nationality has well 
been defined in your debates as 

the aggregate of those who are citizens of one country [one- 
definite geographical unit] subordinate to one power, 8ubject>to one- 
aupreme legislature, taxed by one authority, Infiuenced for weal 
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»nd woe by one system of administration, urged by like Impulses 
to secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. 

. . . . It has for Its central stock, like the trunk of a tree, the 

people who have for ages and generations settled and domiciled in 
a country with more or less ethnic identity at the bottom, and 
more or less unified by being continually subjected to identical 
environment and to the inevitable process of assimilation. 

Those who accept any such definitions circle in 
narrow grooves of thought if they believe that such 
nationality is inimical to Imperial strength and unity. It 
may in truth be its outcome and its crown. 

WHAT ARE POLITICS? 

Politics are amongst the most ennobling, most 
comprehensive spheres of human activity and none should 
eventually be excluded from their exercise. There is 
much that is ludicrous, much that is sad, much that 
is deplorable about them. Yet they remain, and ever 
will remain, the most efieetive field upon which to work 
for the good of our fellows. The political atmosphere, 
that which we here hope to breathe, is one into which 
no thought of "greed or lust, or low ambition” should 
enter. We desire the good of all. We work for all. 
No class, however lowly, however despised, must be 
shut out from our sympathies and our endeavours^— 
from the expectations of that great future towards which 
we all yearn. We desire not alone the brotherhood 
of man, but the brotherhood and sisterhood of men and 
women. In proportion as men and women sympathise 
with each other, take part in each other’s pursuits, 
and strive for the common weal, in such proportion is 
public life elevated and purified. Amongst women 
are some of your best and most earnest friends in the 
United Kingdom. 

THE ARMS ACT 

Admitting the paramount necessity for the maintenance 
of the unity of the Empire, we know that all questions 
relating to armed forces of the Grown must be treated 
with circumspection. We must weigh well our words 
and the difficulties of the situation. 
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la Ireland, during moet of my lifetime it has been a 
penal offence to carry them without license, and licenses 
are strictly guarded. In India, you rest under closer 
restrictions. Some modification of the rules under the 
Arms Act is necessary 

so as to make them equally applicable to all residents In, or visitors 
to, India without distinction of creed, caste, or colour; to ensure 
the liberal concession wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
human llte, cattle, or crops; and to make all licences granted under 
the revised rules of lifelong tenure revocable only on proof of 
misuse and valid throughout the provincial jurisdiction In which 
they are Issued. 

With ns the prohibitions are an insult to the soil; 
with you, to the race. 

POVEBTT OP INDIA 

Nothing is more striking in considering the condition 
of India than its poverty compared with the wealth of the 
rest of the Western world, especially with the United 
Kingdom. (The riches of Great Britain are so enormous 
that the poverty of Ireland scarcely affects the general 
average.) The mean annual income of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom has been estimated at £33-14a.; 
that of the people of India, at from Rs. 20 to Ks. 27. 
Mr. Fowler, in his ministerial statement this year, dwelt 
upon the comparative lightness of burthen of Indian 
taxation compared with that in the United Kingdom, 
forgetting that 5 per cent, on an income of Rs. 20 is a 
much heavier burthen than per cent, on £ 33 . It is 
impossible, upon any basis of fair play, to justify debiting 
you with so many large items, such as the India Office 
and India Office expenses, recruiting depots, loss ou 
exchange, and the like, which really form a portion of the 
British Home Charges. If the maintenance of the Indian 
Empire is so essential to British prestige and greatness, if 
the honour and glory are to be Britain’s, surely she, not 
you, should bear the heavy burthen. She does not attempt 
to collect similar charges from the Colonies. 

The aggregate annual savings of the United Kingdom 
in the years between 1840 and 1888 have been estitUated 
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•at £110,000,000, or over £300,000 a day. Such 
accumulations of wealth, combined with parsimonious 
dealings with poorer peoples, are irreconcilable with real 
belief in the precepts of righteousness. 

The expenditure upon the array in India, which in 
1882-83 stood at Rx. 18,359,000 (including Rx. 17,000 
for Afghanistan and Rx. 1,308,000 for Egypt), had in 1893 
risen by 27 per cent, to Rx. 23,877,000. Any advantages 
to be derived from this increased expenditure have not 
been shared in alike by native and by British troops. 
The pensions of European officers have been raised 
37 per cent.; of native officers only 11 per cent. Thirteen 
per cent, more per man is spent upon the British rank and 
file ; 4 per cent, less per man upon the native rank and file. 

Your taxes spent abroad have risen from Rx. 17,369,000 
in 1882 by 31 per cent, to Rx. 22,911,000 in 1892. In 
the former year they amounted to 23 per cent., in the 
latter to 25 per cent., of your total expenditure. No 
country could permanently afford such a drain. These 
increases are not materially due to alterations in the rates 
of exchange. 

These startling facts demand grave consideration east 
and west of Suez, apart from the daily deteriorating 
condition of agriculture generally. I am not competent 
enough to speak on the state of your peasantry, but so 
far as all accounts go, official included, there are strong 
grounds to apprehend danger from the agricultural 
condition of the country. I am aware that this problem 
constantly engages the attention of the Supreme 
Government, and it is to bo hoped that it will take a new 
departure in its policy of land revenue. Mere palliatives 
will never do. A judicious and statesmanlike survey of 
the existing situation should enable it to devise a 
satisfactory remedy, whatever action may be taken to free 
the impoverished peasantry from the hands of money¬ 
lenders will go a great way to ameliorate their condition. 
And Government itself should modify its cast-iron system 
of exacting revenue at dates at which the cultivators are 
least “prepared to discharge the State dues. We must. 
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however, not take a gloomy view of the situation. If you 
have greater difficulties to contend with than we in Ireland,, 
you will remember that your population has been 
increasing, whilst ours has been reduced by over 40 per 
cent, within the past half-century. Whilst you have 
leeway to make up in education and material advancement, 
your relative progress has been and is out of all proportion 
to ours. 

REFORM OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The justice of, and necessity for, adequate representation 
in our superior and local Councils is apparent, and naturally 
claims much of your attention. The administrative 
mutilation of the manifest intentions of Parliament in 
framing the Indian Councils Act is much to be deplored. 
I see that complaints have been made in every province 
where the enlarged Councils are established ; that the 
distribution of seats for representation of the people is most 
unsatisfactory; and that while some interests are 
over-represented, other important interests are not 
represented at all. This is not in accordance with the 
expressed views of British statesmen on both sides of the 
House when the Bill was discussed. Mr. Gladstone said: 

I believe I am justified In looking forward, not merely to a 
nominal, but to a real living representation of the people of India. 

Lord Salisbury was no less emphatic : 

If we are to do it, and If it bas to be done, let us do It 
systematically . . . taking care that the machinery to be provided 
shall effect the purpose of giving representation, not to accidentally 
constituted bodies, not to small sections of the people here and 
there, but to the living strength and vital forces of the whole 
community of India. 

How little have these anticipations been realised! We 
have here a striking instance of the extent to which 
administration can defeat the intentions of legislation. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

It is indeed almost more necessary for the contentment 
of a people that they should have the administration than 
the enactment of laws. It is moreover desirable "that 
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judicial should, as far as possible, be separated from 
executive functions, that civil and military employments 
in medical and other departments should not be held by 
the same persons. The average military officer, supreme 
in his own sphere, is of all others, least suited by his 
training to administer civil affairs in a sympathetic and 
conciliatory spirit. It has been well said that, 

the irame of mind necessary for an executive officer and the 
frame of mind necessary for a iudge are different. Executive 
officers ought to mix freely with the people, they ought to try to 
make friends with them, they ought to see this, and they ought to 
see that; a judge, on the contrary, ought to shut his ears against' 
everything except that which comes before him In court. But 
an executive officer has as such to learn everything and to do 
everything, and when he comes upon the bench, he Is expected to 
divest his mind of whatever he has heard elsewhere. Even the 
best officer of Government Is after all a human being. 

TRIAL BY JURY 

You have properly protested against the curtailment 
of your rights regarding Trial by Jury. Whether we 
compare the number of convictions before and since the 
institution of the system thirty years ago, or the state of 
affairs in districts where it was not established with that 
where it was established, there appears nothing to justify 
recent changes. Officials sometimes forget that the general 
attitude of the people towards the law is of more consequence 
than the number of malefactors sentenced. It is an 
old principle of English jurisprudence that it is better 
that many guilty should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer. Love of law, the conception that it is for the 
good of all—so deeply implanted in tlie hearts of sovereign 
peoples, who have been able to mould it to their will—is 
naturally a plant of slow growth with peoples less favoured. 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDIA 

Regarding criminal procedure in India, the public 
conscience at home has been from time to time outraged by 
instances that have reached us of what appeared to be 
undue partiality towards Europeans. A number of such 
cases _have been summed up in a book by Ram Gopal 
Sanyal recently published in Calcutta. The Dum Dum 
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and the Grnntakul cases appeared to many of us it 
Parliament, disastrous miscarriages of justice detrimental tc 
British prestige, the outcome of that brutal contempt foi 
your people which is unhappily still characteristic of manj 
ignorant and prejudiced Europeans, of that race hatred 
which ought to bo the Government's first care to stamp 
out. The very appearance or suspicion of judging the 
eflScieney of magistrates and police by their success io 
securing convictions ought surely to be avoided. We all 
hope thar. the Government of India, whose desire foi 
impartiality and ju.stice we all admit, is keenly alive 
to these evils and will try its best to consider favourably 
your representations on the subject. I trust that ere long 
they may be removed. 

TRCST IN GOD 

Meanwhile let us not embitter our lives, or weaken 
our energies for practical work. Human justice is after 
all fallible justice. We all fall short where our own 
interests are concerned. Lot what we believe to be 
injustice by others impel us to higher standards, to nobler 
ideals of life, to wider charity and forgiveness, to deeper 
trust in an Omniscience tliat will yet right every wrong 
and wipe the tear from every eye. 

SniULTANEOU.S EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

We rejoiced on the adoption of Mr. Paul’s motion 
regarding simultaneous examinations; still more at the 
frank spirit in which it appeared to have been accepted 
by the Government. We thought it a great step forward— 
a solid advantage gained. We have been correspondingly 
disappointed by the extent to which official counsels have 
since prevailed to the reversal by a Liberal Cabinet of the 
solemn decision then arrived at. Such vacillation tends to 
weaken the power of the House of Commons. We have 
lately seen it used as a reason why the Upper Chamber 
should properly set at naught the resolutions of the Lower. 
When public opinion has secured the acceptance by the 
House of such a great principle, it has a right to consider 
its work accomplished. I but voice the pain which this 
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proceeding has caused to many of the most ardent 
supporters of the Government. 

On the other hand, few actions of the present Govern¬ 
ment are more indicative of the progress of liberal ideas 
than the recent convention with Japan for the abolition of 
Consular jurisdiction. This convention may not be without 
hopeful significance regarding your future. How comes 
it that powers considered inexpedient to accord to Indian 
Judges trained in British law have freely and almost without 
comment been granted to their brethren in Japan? 

EDUCATION OP THE PEOPLES 

The education of the peoples claims the first atten¬ 
tion of Government now-s-days. I regret that in your case 
the expenditure thereupon bears such a small proportion 
to that for military purposes. Vt e must, however, indi¬ 
vidually bear in mind—at least with us in the United 
Kingdom there is need to bear in mind—that education in 
itself confers no special claim to employment by the 
State. Education fits us for life and enables us the better 
to use and to enjoy life. It widens our horizon. But we 
must not expect too much from it. It should be a blessing 
to all; it might easily be a curse to some—if it spoiled 
them for the proper discharge of the simple duties that 
come nearest to them. 

THE DKINK TRAFFIC 

I desire now to refer to three subjects—Drink, the 
Eegulation of Vice, and Opium—which have more parti¬ 
cularly interested many British friends of India. In this 
connection I must confess that, as a member of a professedly 
Christian land, I am almost ashamed to stand before 
you. Christiana claim to carry a message of love and 
enlightenment to the world. You and we have come 
together; and what have been the consequences ? Have 
you wronged ns, or have we wronged you? Have you for 
individual gain forced ruin and demoralisation upon ns, or 
have we forced them upon you? These questions carry 
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their own answers. We owe our highest civilization and 
culture originally to the East. In return we have handed 
back some benefits, but also some of the lowest products 
of Western civilization. 

As to the drink curse (largely introduced and widely 
axtended by us), there has been repeated denunciations in 
your debates. If has formed the subject of a resolution at 
more than one Congress. The spread in India of this evil 
is fully discussed in the debate on the “ Reform in Excise 
Administration ” at your sixth and eighth Congress. It 
is deplorable to hear that “people have become more 
addicted to drink, because it has been thought to be an 
adjunct of Western civilization ” ; that “ it has been left 
for [your] Christian rulers to love it, stimulate it, and pet 
it, and make money by millions of pounds out of it”. In 
this Presidency the excise license appears to have increased 
five-fold within forty years. I understand that in India 
as a whole it has doubled within twenty years. The East 
India Company, ostensibly at least, strove to reduce 
consumption. Can we believe that such is the object of 
Government at the present day? There is scarcely a 
family in the United Kingdom that has not suffered from 
the ravages of driuk. I am one of those who believe that 
the safety only lies in complete abstinence. To many 
peoples our introduction of it has meant annihilation. 
You cannot be too much upon your guard against its 
insidious advances. I rejoice that the attention you have 
given to the subject has already contributed in the Madras 
Government alone to the closure of thousands of liquor 
shops. In such respects as these I have long been of the 
opinion that the crimes committed by society through 
Government against the people are often greater and less 
excusable and more disgraceful to character than the worst 
crimes ever committed by the people against society and 
against Government. The former are deliberate and far 
reaching. In a certain sense they are without justification, 
and every citizen is responsible. The latter have 
generally been committed by the irresponsible few in 
moments of excitement. 
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THE REGULATION OP VICE 

With regard to the odious Cantonment Acts, your 
testimony has been clear and true. At Allahabad in 1888, 
you unanimously resolved, 

that this Congress, having watched with Interest and 
sympathy the exertions that are being made In England for the 
total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation of 
prostitution by the State In India, places on record Its appreciation 
of the services thus rendered to this country, and Its desire to 
co-operate by all means In Its power In the attainment of this 
laudable object. 

This must have had considerable influence with the 
Home Government in the changes which it has prescribed 
and which the Government in India is now so tardily 
carrying out. The history of this question is most signifi¬ 
cant from the 9th July 1887, when Lord Cross telegraphed 
to the Viceroy : “I apprehend the system is indefensible and 
must be condemned,” till 11th August 1893, when Lord 
Roberts had the manliness to apologize to Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell for having denied the accuracy of 
their revelations upon the subject. But for the ability and 
devotion ot these American ladies, officials would still 
conceal the truth from the British public, as they managed 
to conceal it even from the responsible head of the respon¬ 
sible department. What a commentary upon Indian 
administration ! What an argument for local representa¬ 
tion ! That system of administration is indeed faulty 
which admits of simply docketing, without obeying, 
instructions that do not meet the approval of officials. It 
is easy, but cannot be permanent. For the first time—I 
say it without meaning offence—the methods of the Indian 
administration have been fully exposed ; and since they 
have been detected in one particular, we at home must 
beware of too blindly trusting them in others. 

OPIUM TRAFFIC 

To opium I find little reference in your proceedings. 
It is a subject which engages the attention of many of the 
more thoughtful and conscientious of your friends. There 
are'difficulties surrounding it. No doubt, we in the United 
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Kingdom for our own purposes encouraged tbe use of the- 
drug, spread its cultivation, and forced it upon China. 
How are we to retrace our steps ? Certainly not at your 
expense. The decrease of the revenue from this source 
by 16 per cent, within the past ten years is a warning 
that it cannot permanently he depended upon. Considera¬ 
tion for the rights of your Independent States complicates 
the problem. I cannot here initiate discussion upon it. 
Your business for this Session is already planned and 
cannot be altered. However, at some time, to us in the 
United Kingdom, who desire to do our duty in this matter, 
your knowledge and advice would be helpful. 

INDIAN POLICY REACTS ON BRITISH POLICY 

The reforms we desire are not likely to be accom¬ 
plished, your cause cannot be effectually pleaded, until 
you are satisfactorily represented alike in your Provincial 
Councils and in the Imperial Parliament. In proportion as 
each class and each interest within the United Kingdom 
has come to have its voice heard in the Imperial 
Parliament, in just such proportion has that assembly been 
strengthened and dignified. That strength and that 
dignity will undoubtedly at some period be increased by 
representation from the component parts of the empire. 
If the empire is, as we believe it to be, one and indivisible, 
one indivisible spirit of liberty must pervade every portion 
of it. If all cannot eventually be raised to one level, all 
may equally be lowered. If absolutism is necessary here, 
absolutism will certainly taint and ultimately undermine 
the fabric of English liberty. Already the workings of 
ascendancy in India have not been without their influence 
in retarding steady liberal progress in the United Kingdom. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

I have thus ventured, within the short time at my 
disposal, carefully to lay before you my views regarding 
the questions that have most engaged your attention and 
are likely again to come up for discussion. You may the 
better appreciate the spirit in which I landed upon your 
shores and in which I shall follow your debates. 
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We may proceed to our task with hope and con&dence. 
Within the lifetime of a generation, you have obtained 
what may be regarded as the first instalment of reform in 
the direction of the expansion and reconstruction of the 
Legislative Councils, which has cost other countries 
centuries of toil and effort. You have every reason to be 
proud of wbat you have achieved in other directions. You 
must not be cooled by temporary discouragements, by the 
unfaithfulness of some, the want of faith of the many. 
Reform progresses like the steady rise of the tide through 
many an ebb and flow of the waves. Confident are we 
that through all storm and cloud the sun of constitutional 
liberty will yet shine with pure and beneficent eflFulgence 
upon your country. Let it be your individual care to 
carry back from these Congresses into every-day life and 
every-day occupations true elevation of mind, belief in your 
future and your own power to mould your future. This 
future depends more upon yourselves than upon any 
political or financial changes. Before all, you must culti¬ 
vate a spirit of generous toleration and of charity between 
class and class, and creed and creed. 

Considering the general advancement of the world, 
from which no portion of its surface can be permanently 
excluded, we have every cause of encouragement, every 
incentive to press forward, setting no limits to the possible 
material and spiritual advancement of mankind. Never 
before were men and women so alive to their capacities 
and to their responsibilities towards each other. Let us 
advance together in ever-widening combinations, with 
ever-broadening hopes, labouring for the good of all. 

For oh ! It were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind. 

How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined— 

Might be combined, yet not forget 
The fountains whence they rose 
As, filled by many a rlvnlet. 

This stately Ganges flows. 

One of your sages has compared the soul of man to a 
biid,-and earthly existence to the period marked by its 
12 
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flight through a room—out of the illimitable into the 
limitable. By devoting ourselves to the good of others 
we can best occupy that brief space. The wise assertion 
of common rights is enlightened altruism. 

CONCLUSION 

Here I bring to a conclusion, as, with the exception of 
a few sentences, I had prepared it in Ireland on the 
occasion. Since'then, I have landed in India, have seen 
some of your schools and colleges, have lingered in the 
crowded streets of your cities, have listened to the hum of 
your manufactures, have talked with your leaders, have 
watched the sunrise and sunset on the plains where such a 
large proportion of your population hardly wring their 
living from the soil. I now somewhat realise the surpassing 
beauty of your land. 1 have met you here face to face. 
How faint and weak, how inadeipiate the expression of my 
inmost teelings is what I have written and read. Apart 
from those family and national ties which to each one of 
us are the first of life’s blessings, the choicest gifts of God, 
I regard this visit to India, this permission to take part in 
the proceedings of this august assemblage as the highest 
privilege that has ever fallen to my lot, one that cannot but 
profoundly influence my remaining years. Two convictions 
before all others press themselves' in upon me ; The one, 
the greatness of the mission of the United Kingdom in this 
land, apart from its inception and much of its history. 
The other, that this Congress movement is the necessary 
and logical outcome, the richest fruit of that noble mission 
of which we English, Scotch, and Irish people should be 
proud. You yourselves are taking up the work, the work 
which you and you alone can ultimately perfect—“the 
eradication, by direct friendly intercourse, of alt possible 
race, creed or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
your country.” This is, in truth, the greatest combined 
peaceful effort for the good of the largest number of the 
human race that History has recorded. 
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PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

B rother DELEGtATES, Ladies and G.^tlemeD,—I 
thank you heartily for electing me as President of 
this Congress. I can conceive of no higher honour—no 
loftier trust—no more exalted dignity—than that to which 
you have summoned me by your united suffrages. The 
highest reward which in these days a public man may 
receive, next to the approbation of his own conscience, is 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. For him what 
higher mark of honour or what nobler incentive to duty 
could there be than his election as the President of an 
assembly like this which is the non-official Parliament of 
his nation ? But great as the honour is, far higher is the 
responsibility which belongs to it. It is a part of the 
divine arrangement that where there is a privilege there is 
also corresponding duty. Your President is not only your 
speaker; he is something more. It is his duty to maintain 
order, to regulate your proceedings and to facilitate the 
despatch of your business. Having regard to the 
magnitude of this assembly, this in itself would make a 
heavy demand upon the resources, physical and mental, of 
the strongest and the ablest among us. But your 
President has other duties imposed upon him. During the 
three days that the Congress is in session he is your 
spokesman, your organ, the right arm of your strength. 
He voices forth the spirit which animates you in your 
deliberations, the tamper which guides you in the solemn 
and arduous task which lies before you. One may well 
stagger at a responsibility so vast and so many-sided ; but 
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your forbearance and generosity is the saving element in 
the situation. The moment you induct any one into the 
chair—the moment you install him in his office—from that 
moment you accord him in an unstinted measure your 
sympathy and your support. You forgive him his faults— 
you overlook his mistakes —you help him in his task—and 
yon send him forth to his work, with your prayers and 
your benedictions. It has been truly remarked that the 
manner in which people conduct themselves at a public 
meeting is some evidence of their capacity for Self- 
Government. Judged by this test you are past-masters in 
the art. (Cheers.) For I know of no assembly more 
orderly in its conduct, more deferential to constituted 
autbority, more firm in its adherence to its programme and 
yet withal more moderate in the expression thereof than 
these yearly gatherings of the National Congress. (Hear, 
hear.) Nay more, weak as your Pre.sident may be, he and 
the Congress are supported by an unseen force of immense 
potency. The good wishes of the educated community 
follow us. They are present in spirit, if not present in 
body. They are watching our deliberations with intense 
interest. They pour forth their heart’s prayer for the 
success of our work. (Loud cheers.) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

I was not a little amused and interested to read in 
an English newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effeict that the women of my province had idolized the 
Congress, and that it had duly found its place in the 
Hindu pantheon. The fact is laid hold of by the writer as 
evidence of the superstition and ignorance of the people 
and their incapacity for representative institutions. I was 
not aware that any responsible Congressman had ever 
asked for representative institutions for our women or for 
the masses of our people. However much we may love 
and respect our ladies, we do not think they are yet 
qualified for representative government. They are not 
even supposed to be qualified in England. Our demand 
is much more limited. We should be satisfied if we .obtain 
representative institutions of a modified character for the 
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educated community who, by reason of their culture and 
enlightenment, their assimilation of English ideas and 
their familiarity with English methods of Government, 
might be presumed to be qualified for such a boon. But 
it would be useless to traverse the statement or the 
inference which is sought to be deduced from it. It 
would be almost cruel to dissipate the little romance 
which has gathered round our great movement. But this I 
will say on your behalf, that God or no God, whether the 
Congress has found a place in the Hindu pantheon or not, 
it is enshrined in the hearts of the educated community of 
India—it excites their deepest reverence, stirs their most 
earnest enthusiasm— it is the God of their idolatry—-it is 
indissolubly bound up with and forms part and parcel of 
the life of New India. (Loud and piolonged cheers.) 

CONGRESS SESSION AT POONA 

In addressing you on this occasion it is impossible not 
to advert for a moment to the circumstance of the 
Congress being held at Poona. This is the first time 
the Congress assembles in this great historical city. It 
was purely an accident that deprived Poona of the honour 
of being the birthplace of the Congress. The first Congress 
was to have been held here, but sickness broke out 
in the city, and the venue had to be changed to Bombay. 
But though deprived of this honour by an untoward 
accident, your citizens and the people of the Deccan at large 
have had a great hand in the up-building of the Congress. 
Nearly two centuries ago your ancestors built up an 
empire which contended with Britain for supremacy in 
India. But those days of strife are past and gone, 
if war has its victories, peace also has her triumphs; 
and this Congress will remain to you and to those who 
have worked with you as a monument of your energy and 
of your devotion to the country in these times, when the 
triumphs of peace are the most enduring, 

LOCAL CONTROVERSIES—A CRISIS AVERTED 

It would be mere affectation on my part were I to 
(ignore these events which precaded the session of the 
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Congress at Poona, and which for a time, at least, filleiJ 
the public mind ot India with alarm and anxiety. I am 
a stranger to your local politics and your local feeling. 
T have no right to judge. I have not the means to jucige. 
Who am I that 1 should judge ? But spectators some¬ 
times see more of the game than the actual players. And 
this I will venture to say that those who were in favour of 
the Social Conference being held in the Fandal and 
those who were opposed to it were all animated by one 
common sentiment of devotion to the Congress move¬ 
ment. They differed in their methods. We who stand 
outside your local controversies, while we sympathise 
with the deep-seated convictions of all parties and 
admire the noble sacrifice which the Secretary of the 
Conference has made to restore amity and concord, must 
ask you to exercise mutual charity and forbearance to 
forget and to forgive, and fo unite in one common effort 
to make this Congress worthy of the capital of Maharashtra, 
and an example to all future Congresses. In this 
connection I cannot help expressing my sense of admiration 
at the conciliatory attitude so strikingly displayed by 
Mr, Justice Banade, Secretary of the Social Conference, 
at a critical stage in the history of the controversy to 
which I have referred. It averted a crisis which 
might have proved disastrous to the best interests of 
the Congress. The Congress owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Justice Banade. 

COSMOPOLITAN CHAKACTEK OF THE CONGRESS 

We cannot afford to have a schism in our camp. 
Already they tell ns that it is a Hindu Congress, 
although the presence of our Mahomedan friends 
completely contradicts the statement. Let it not be 
said that this is the Congress of one social party rather 
■than that of another. It is the Congress of United 
India, of Hindus and Mahomedans, of Christians, of 
Parsis, and of Sikhs, of those who would reform their 
social customs and those who would not. Here w© 
stand upon a common platform—here we have all agreed- 
to bury our social and religions differences and recbgnis© 
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the one common fact that being mbjects of the same 
Sovereign and living under the aame Government and 
the same political institutions, we have common rights 
and common grievances. And we have called forth 
this Congress into existence with a view to safeguard 
and extend our rights and redress our grievances. 
What should we say of a Faculty of Doctors who 
fell out, because though in perfect accord as to the 
principles of their science, they could not agree as to 
the age at which they should marry their daughters, 
or whether they should remarry their widowed 
daughters or not. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

The Congress has now been in existence for eleven 
years. We have not as yet got a written constitution, 
though 1 hope, we shall provide ourselves with one 
before we separate. But there has grown around us a 
body of usages, the unwritten customary law of the 
Congress, which govern our movement. If there is 
one principle more than another, which is uniformly 
accepted, and universally assented to, it is this—that, 
no matter what differences of opinion may exist among 
us as regards religious beliefs or social usages, they 
shall be no bar to our acting together in Congress—- 
they shall not be permitted to interrupt the cordiality of 
our relations as Congressmen. Never was the truth 
of this remark more strikingly illustrated tlmn in connection 
with the agitation on the Consent Bill. Congressmen 
and Congress leaders arrayed themselves on opposite 
sides. Sir Romesh Cbuuder Mitter, whose ill-health 
we all deplore, and who if he were better would 
probably have occupied the chair which I so unworthily 
fill, strenuously opposed the Bill; our great leader, 
Mr. Allan Hume, was as strenuously in favour of it. 
Our political opponents fanned the flames. They 
looked forward to an approaching schism. They were 
disappointed. We rapidly closed our ranks. Thia 
controversy took place in the early part of 1891; the 
Congress of 1891 held at Nagpur was as successful as any 
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of the previous Coogresses had been. Ours is a political 
and not a social movement; and it cannot be made a 
matter of complaint against us that we are not a social 
otganization any more than it can be urged against any 
of my lawyer friends that they are not doctors. Even 
in regard to political matters, such is our respect for 
the opinions of minorities, so far back as 1887, I 
think it was at the instance of Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, 
who once was our President and whose elevation to the 
, Bench of the Bombay High Court is a matter of national 
^ congratulation, a resolution was passed t-j the effect that 
; where there is practical unanimity among a class, though 
jin a minority in the Congress, that a question should not 
Ibe discussed, it should forthwith be abandoned. We who 
show such great respect for the opinions of others deserve 
at least an equal measure of consideration from all, be 
they friends or be they otherwise. 

DISSENSION IN THE CONGRESS CAMP 

There is special danger to which an organisation, 
such as ours, is exposed and which must be guarded 
against. In the days of its infancy, when it is persecuted 
and reviled, the members stand fast together, their cohesion 
is great, and the compactness of the organization is in 
proportion to the pressure of adverse circumstances brought 
to bear upon it. But when these days are past and gone, 
when the sun of prosperity begins to shine upon it, when 
the prestige of victory come to be associated with its 
honored name, when opposition has dwindled down to the 
proportions of an occasional and feeble protest, uttered by 
some journalist who is not abreast of the times and who has 
not perhaps forgotten his old love for the movement, then 
we are confronted with the danger of there being 
developed from within the seeds of dissension and 
dispute. Relieved from the pressure of adverse circum¬ 
stances, the cohesion of the members is apt to grow 
less, their enthusiasm to cool and the consistency 
of the organisation to give way to the demoralizing inffnene 
•of success. 
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I am sure we have not yet arrived at the stage. We 
are still exposed to the taunts and jeers of our opponents 
—we are still regarded as a set of impraeticable people 
whose knowledge of all things, specially of finance, leaves 
much room for improvement. Our progress though 
satisfactory, considering our opportunities and the short time 
we have been in existence as an organisation, is insigni¬ 
ficant when compared with what we have yet to achieve 
before we reach the goal of our aspirations, the promised 
land of equal freedom and of equal rights with British 
subjects, which has ever been the dream of Congress 
leaders, and which, when realized, will constitute, in the 
words of the late Sir Madhava Row, “ the soundest 
triumph of British administration and a crown of glory to 
British rule ”, Having regard to our achievements in the 
past, the possibilities which unfold themselves in the future, 
and the trust we have assumed to safeguard and extend 
the sphere of our rights, we should be false to ourselves if 
we did not stand shoulder to shoulder, forgetful 
of all differences, in the one common endeavour to 
uphold the national interests as represented by 
the Congress. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

This leads me to the question of the constitution of 
the Congress. Having regard to recent events, we must 
accord to it the forefront place— the place of honour—in 
our debates. I have referred to the usages, the unwritten 
law, of the Congress. It must be admitted that the time 
has come when we must clearly define these usages, and 
accord to them the deliberate and authoritative sanction of 
the Congress. The need of a constitution was felt very 
early in the liistory of our movement. We are fighting a 
constitutional battle, and it was felt that we should place 
■our organisation upon a constitutional basis. So far back 
as the year 1887 at the Third Session of the Congress held 
at Madras, the very first resolution that wag passed was a 
resolution appointing a Committee to draft a set of 
(rules to be laid before the Congress on the 
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last day of its sitting. I will read to you the 
Resolution: 

That a Committee be appointed consisting of the gentlemen 
marginally enumerated to consider what rules, If any, may now be 
usefully framed In regard to the Institution and worjclng of the 
Congress with Instructions to report thereon on the 30th Instant. 

In accordance with this Resolution, the Committee 
reported on the 30th December, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the rules be circulated to the Standing 
Congress Committees who were to work on them so far 
as practicable, and to report thereon to the next Congress. 
Let me reproduce the text of the Resolution : 

That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution—stand over for consideration till next Congress, but 
that In the meantime copies be circulated to all Standing ; Congress 
Committees with the request that they will during the coming year 
act In accordance with these rules so far as they seem to them 
possible and desirable, and report thereon to the next Congress 
with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet. 

I regret to have to say that the matter was not reported 
to the next Congress which met at Allahabad and 
was not considered by them. It was not considered 
till 1894 at the Madras Congress of last year, in 
1893, when the Congress met at Lahore, a strongly-felt 
wish was expressed in favour of providing the 
Congress with a constitution without further loss of 
time. It was, I think, those good and self-sacrificing men 
connected with the Anglo-Vedic College who urged upon 
us the need of a constitution. They pointed to their own 
great College as evidence of what might be done by 
organised effort proceeding upon a constitutional basis. 
Nothing, however, was done in 1893. It was too late to 
discuss the question. In 1894, at the last Session of the 
Congress held in Madras, the matter was again considered 
when the following Resolution was passed ; 

That this Congress Is of opinion that the time has come when 
the constitution of the Congress should be settled and rules and 
regulations laid down as to the number of delegates, their 
qualifications, the localities for assemblage and the like, and with 
this view the Congress requests the Standing Committee of Poona 
to draw up draft rules and circulate them among the different 
Standing Congress Committees tor their report; these reports 
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together with the draft rules and the report thereon to be laid 
before the next Congress for consideration. 

The Poona Committee have, I understand, at the last 
moment drawn up a body of rules which they have 
circulated to the Congress Committee. The Standing 
Congress Committee have not considered these rules 
and the reports are not before us. I have not 
the smallest desire to excuse the Standing Congress 
Committees elsewhere at the expense of the Poona 
Committee. They might easily have moved in the matter 
and appealed to the Poona Committee ; but they took no 
action—they slept over the matter. I think we must all 
share the responsibility of this tardy action on the part 
of the Poona Committee. Wo are never tired of reminding 
the Government of their broken promises. The one 
charge which we urge against the Government—which 
we repeat ad nauseam —which we reiterate in season and 
out of season, is that they have made large promises 
which they have only inadequately redeemed, and that the 
measure of their performances falls short of the measure of 
their promises. Are we not in all conscience amenable to 
the same charge? We have more than once solemnly 
undertaken to provide the Congress with a constitution. 
More than once have we broken this promise. Our declara¬ 
tions are a dead letter. We have not carried them out. 
But it is no use lamenting over the past. Let the dead past 
bury their dead. Let us retrieve the mistakes and omissions 
of the past. Let us, before we separate, have a few 
well-defined rules which will embody existing 
practice and obviate future difficulties. We may follow 
the precedent set by the Madras Congress of 1887; appoint 
a Committee to frame rules on the first day with 
instructions to report on or before the last day of the 
Congress. We need not circulate these rules to the' 
Standing Congress Committees. That is the old plea for 
inaction. We shall not have any rules at all if we are to 
repeat the hapless experiments of former years. Nor 
need our rules be like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, rigid and inflexible, admitting of no change, no 
modification. If we find any rule working badly, there is 
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nothing to prevent our changing it. I earnestly appeal to 
you, brother-delegates, as a fellow-worker and an old 
Congressman, to apply yourselves to this task. It will be 
evidence of your practical wisdom, of your ready 
recognition of public opinion, and of your capacity to adapt 
yourselves to the environments of your situation. A 
Congress with a constitution would be far more potent for 
good than a Congress without a constitution. A 
representative body like the Congress, organized upon a 
constitutional basis, cannot long exist by the side of a 
bureaucratic Government without powerfully influencing it 
for good. A Congress with a constitution would be the 
living protest of the educated community against a form of 
administration, where the will of the few and not the voice 
of the many prevails. 

CONGRESS : ITS GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
From the consideration of the constitution of the 
Congress, we pass on to discuss the constitution of the 
Government of this country; and as in our own case, so 
also here, much remains to be done. At this stage, and 
standing upon the vantage-ground we happen to occupy, 
we may pause for a moment to take a brief retrospect of 
the past, if only to derive from it the inspiration and 
guidance for the future. I’he illustrious men—I feel the 
less hesitation in bearing my humble testimony to their 
worth, as I was not one of them—who founded the 
Congress at Bombay—some of whom are dead and gone, 
whose memories we revere, and the memory of none do 
we cherish with a greater measure of reverence than that of 
the young, the versatile, the brilliant Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang—these illustrious men did not in their wildest 
dreams anticipate the great future which awaited their 
movement. In this connection I am reminded of the 
exquisite lines of Longfellow which occur in his “Spanish 
Student ’’ describing the spirit which pervades the 
achievements of the man of genius. The man of genius, 
says he, finds around him 

All the means of action ; 

The shapeless masses,—the materials. 
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They lie everywhere around him. Footsore and 
weary with travel he comes, and with the uncouth charcoal 
he inscribes on the wall. And lo and behold ! transfigured 
by the magic of his touch, 

All its hidden virtues shine. 

It gleams a diamond. 

The forces were there; the materials were there;, 
they lay in shapeless masses. 'J'he hour had come; the 
men were there. They communicated to them the Prome¬ 
thean spark, the celestial fire which made them instinct with 
life, and under tbeir controlling guidance, the Congress has- 
developed into a movement fraught with unspeakable 
blessings to generations of my countrymen yet unborn. 
The birth of the Congress had, indeed, been foreseen by 
the great men who had been associated with the Anglo- 
Indian Government in the early stages of its progressive 
development. Macaulay, speaking from his place in Parlia¬ 
ment on the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Act, 
used language which had about it the ring of prophetic 
inspiration : 

“It may be,” said he, “that the public mind of India may so expand 
under our system as to outgrow that system ; that our subjects, 
being brought up under good Government, may develop a capacity 
for better Government, that being Instructed in European knowledge 
they may crave for European fnstltutfons. I know not whether such 
a day will ever come, but when it does come, It will be the proudest 
day In^the annals of England.” 

We have met to celebrate this day, the proudest in 
the annals of England and India. The National Congress 
is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
and his co-adjutors were instrumental in implanting io the 
Government of this country. It has a brilliant record. I 
will claim this for the Congress that it has not taken up a 
single question which it has not brought within the range of 
practical politics, or which it has not brought nearer to 
solution. You took up the question of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. It has been declared to 
be a counsel of perfection by so high an authority as 
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Lord Dufferin. You took up tho Excise question. In my 
Province, in the more crowded districts, the outstills have 
been abolished. You agitated for the reform of the police. 
In my Province, a Police Commission was appointed, and, 
though the police remains very much what it was, 1 must 
say that a genuine effort is being made by the Government 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission. 
You insisted in season and out of season upon the wider 
employment of our countrymen in the higher offices of 
State. The Public Service Commission was appointed; 
and, though I cannot congratulate (he Government upon the 
manner in which it has dealt with the recommendations 
of the Commission as the outcome of their deliberations, 
tho maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive 
Examination was raised, Last but not least is the crowning 
triumph of the Congress in the recognition by the 
Government of the representative element in the 
reconstitution of the enlarged Councils. 

But the subjective triumph of the Congress—its moral 
victories—are even more remarkable than its outward 
achievements. You have introduced a new spirit into the 
country. You have infused a new enthusiasm into your 
countrymen. You have brought together the scattered 
elements of a vast and diversified population—you have 
welded them into a compact and homogeneous mass—^you 
have made them vibrate with the new-born sentiment of 
an awakened nationality—yon have unified them for the 
common purposes of their political enfranchisement. Along 
with the new-born impulse which you have thus 
communicated, and which draws its inspiration from the 
living examples of English greatness, you have placed 
before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, 
which are slowly transforming the national character, 
imparting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina and the 
stability of the West. Above all, you have taught your 
countrymen to glory in the British connection and to 
seek to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and 
irritating distinctions, but by claiming to participate in 
full in the rights of British citizenship. 
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REFOKM OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
Hitherto we had placed the reform of the Legislative 
-Councils in the forefront among our topics of discussion. 
Then came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted 
-the Councils and enlarged their functions. What is our 
attitude with regard to this Act ? Are we satisfied with 
it and with the manner in whch it is being worked ? I 
am afraid we must answer the question in the negative. 
We regard the measure in the light of a cautious experi¬ 
ment which is being tried by the Government. Caution 
is an element of statesmanship. But caution carried to an 
excess—caution which is but another name for timidity— 
is a mistake and may even amount to a blunder. We have 
no objection to the Government exercising due caution before 
it takes “ a big jump into the unknown ”. Weighted with the 
sense of its great responsibility, the Government must look 
around before it makes an important departure from the 
lines of its ancient policy. But what we complain of is, 
that the experiment might have been tried under condi¬ 
tions most favourable to its success, more consonant to the 
declarations which were made in Parliament by statesmen 
on both sides of the House at the time of the enactment 
of the measure. Mr. Gladstone looked forward to a living 
representation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury was 
anxious that the m.schinery provided should give repre¬ 
sentation not to small sections of the people but to the 
living strength and the vital forces of the whole community. 
Have these anticipations been realized by the light of 
accomplished facts ? In Bengal, seven elected members 
represent the living strength and the vital forces of a 
whole community ot 70 millions of people. 'I’he Councils 
have been enlarged, but in no sense so as to provide even 
a tolerably moderate representation of the people. In the 
United Kingdom, a population of 40 millions is represented 
by 670 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 millions 
is represented by only seven elected members, or if you 
like, by 10 members if you take the nominated non-official 
members to represent the people, or by 20 members if 
you take the whole Couucil to represent the Province. 
The 'result is, that the election taking place under a 
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system of rotation, whole divisions are left unrepresented' 
in the Council. Out of the 6 Divisions in Bengal at the 
present moment, the Presidency Division which is the 
most important, and the Ghota Nagpur and Orissa Divi¬ 
sions are left out in the representation. I am aware that 
this is a faulty arrangement which might be rectified by 
lamping up the Divisions, as is done elsewhere, so as to 
enable the whole Province to lake part in the elections. 
But is it possible under any conceivable arrangement, by 
any form of administrative manipulation, to secure in the 
words of Mr. Gladstone, the living representation of the 
Indian people, or, in the words of Lord Salisbury, the 
representation of the whole community, and not of small- 
sections of the people, without materially adding to the 
strength of the elective element in the Councils? But we 
are confronted with a difficulty on the very threshold. 
Under Section 1 of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the 
maximum number of additional members for the Governor- 
General’s Council is fixed at 16, and the maximum 
number of additional members for the Legislative Councils 
of Madras and Bombay is fixed at 20 ; and as regards 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, the position 
seems to be still more unsatisfactory. The number 
of members for the Bengal Council is not to exceed 20, 
and that for the North-Western Provinces is not to exceed 
15. Why in the Calcutta Municipality we have 75 
members to represent a population of 700,000 inhabitants, 
and a much lesser number of rate-payers; in the District 
Boards in Bengal, the number varies from 10 to 40. 
In some of our more important Molussil Municipalities, the 
number is more than 20; in most Municipalities having an 
average income varying from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 
a year, the number is fixed at 18. But here, in the 
representation of great Provinces, in their Legislative 
Councils, the number is never to exceed 25, and is often 
less. I am well aware of the difficulties of the Government. 
They must have a standing majority in the Councils. 
They will say: 

It Is all very well for you to raise these objecttons. Your 
counsel Is a counsel ot perfection, we admit. But thSre are 
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practical dliScuItles in the way, which we, as practical 
administrators, must take note of. We must have a standing 
majority in the Councils. If we add to the elective element, we 
must add to the number ot nominated members. The requisite 
number ot officials may not be available at the Presidency Towns, 
or it available, their appointment to the Councils may lead to 
serious administrative inconvenience and may Involve additional 
expense—a matter which is not to be overlooked in these days of 
poverty and Impecunlosily. 

We fully admit the force of these objections. But 
the difficulties are really not insuperable. They admit of 
easy solution. I'he Government need not appoint official 
members to the Council to secure a majority. There are 
plenty of people who, though non-officials, would in this 
respect serve them better than officials. The experience 
of public bodies, where officials and non-officials meet for 
the transaction of public business, entirely confirms this 
view of the matter. In the Calcutta Municipality, the 
proportion of elected members is two-thirds of the entire 
body. The Government is in a hopeless minority. The 
Chairman is an official and is appointed by the 
Government. He is the organ of the Government. 
Though in a minority, I have never known a 
Chairman fail to carry through any Kesolution upon 
which he has set bis heart. Whenever he wants it, 
he has a majority. The experience of the District 
Boards in Bengal entirely bears out the same view. 
One-half of the members are elected, the other 
half are nominated. The nominated members are not 
necessarily officials. The Chairman is the Magistrate of 
the District. He bolds the balance of power. He is the 
dictator of the situation. He rules the District Boards. 
In the Councils, the position of the Government will be 
still more favourable. The President will be the head of 
the Local Government, his prestige will be great, his 
personality will carry immenso influence; and if the 
number of members be materially increased as we suggest, 
though only one-half of them should be nominated 
and among the nominated members there should 
be non-officials, the Government will still have a 
staudibg majority. 

IS 
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THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT 

[ say once again that if the Indian Councils Act is to 
he given effect to, in the spirit in which it was conceived 
by the distiuguished statesmen who took part in its 
enactment, if it is to give to the people of India a living 
representation of the whole community and not of small 
sections of the people, the number of elected members 
must be sensibly increased; at any rate discretion should 
be given to the Government of India to increase the 
number, subject to such rules as the Government may 
think fit to make in that behalf. This can be easily done 
by a small modification of Section 1 of the Statute of 
1892. Such a measure would strengthen the popular 
element in the Councils ; but the Government would also 
share in the benefits which it would confer. A larger 
number of elected representatives in the Councils would 
place the Government in touch with the real opinion of 
the country. The voice that would be heard in the 
Councils would not be the voice of this party, or of that 
party, of this clique or of that, but the living voice of the 
Indian people. 

I am well aware of the objections that will be urged 
against my proposal. It will be said: “ You got the 

Councils Act amended only the other day. It is too early 
to think of amending it again.” To that I have an obvious 
reply to give ; It is never too early to raise the cry for 
reform. We must cry betimes, cry late, cry incessantly, 
-fill the air with our importunate clamour, and then only 
can we hope to move the Government to take any action. 
Quieta non movere, in the words of Sir Kobert Walpole, 
is the accepted creed of all Governments. 'J’hey never 
move except under the irresistible pressure of a public 
opinion which will admit no delay or postponement. You 
have your own experience to guide you in the matter. 
You began the agitation for the reform of the Councils 
in 1885. In Bengal, we began it earlier, and the conces¬ 
sion was made to us, though not in complete accordance 
with our anticipations or our wishes, only so recently as 
1892. In making the present demand we are encbursged 
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•‘by the unqaestionable success which has so far attended 
the experiment which is being tried. Sir Charles Elliott, 
speaking from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, thus bore testimony to the distinct 
accession of strength to the Council which the addition of 
the elective element has secured ; 

I am quite satisfied in my owe mind that the extension of the 
Council has materially added to Its strength, and to its popularity 
and to Its power of doing good for the country. Of the Hon’ble 
Members present, there are, I think, three whose term of office will 
come to an end before we meet next time and who may be re¬ 
elected or who may not. If they are re-elected, we shall welcome 
them back; If not, we hope we shall find In their successors, 
colleagues who are as generous and as zealous as they have been. 

INTERPELLATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The Councils have been reconstituted, and their func¬ 
tions have been enlarged. The most important addition 
to the functions of the Councils consists in conferring upon 
members the right of interpellation. We are truly grateful 
•to the Government for this right. It is an inestimable 
boon. No Government which did not feel strong in the 
strength of conscious rectitude would venture to confer 
such a boon upon a foreign dependency. In the dark 
days of the Second Empire in Prance, when repression was 
the order of the day, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies were deprived of this right. 

It was the feeling of conscious rectitude that in the 
main lad the Executive Council of the Government of 
India to recommend that this right should be conferred 
upon Members of Council. Sir Charles iilliott has let us 
into the secrets of his “ prison house ”. He told us the 
other day from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, that Sir George Chesney argued in the 
Executive Council that the Government had nothing to 
conceal. Lord Duffarin urged that it would often help 
the Government to dispel false reports and to clear up 
misconceptions which were embarrassing to the adminis¬ 
tration. Lord Dafferin never showed greater prescience. 
I will here only refer to two questions that were asked 
in the course of this year. A few months back it was 
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reported in one of the Anglo-Indian papers of Calcutta— 
the Indian Daily News, I think it was—that the Govern¬ 
ment had it in contemplation to frame a new set of rules 
in connection with the Official Secrets Act with a view to 
render these rules more stringent in their operation. The 
report created a considerable stir. Articles appeared in- 
the newspapers; the motives of Government were aspersed. 
A q[uestion was put in Council. The Chief Secretary 
replied that there was no truth in the report, and that 
the Government did not mean to take any action in regard 
to these rules. The misconception was removed—the 
excitement disappeared. Take the other case. Some time 
ago there appeared a very sensational account of a murder 
case at Chittagong in one of the newspapers which, if 
true, implied a grave reflection upon the local officials. A 
question was put in Council, A very elaborate answer was 
given, and the conduct of the officials was placed in its 
proper light. 

During the year now closing, ugly rumours were afloat 
to the effect that the Government intended to restrict 
the right. There went forth a unanimous protest against 
the proposed restriction from the Indian Press and from 
such organs of Anglo-Indian opinion as sympathised with 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. There was not, 
indeed, the shadow of a justification for the proposed 
restriction. Questions must always be more or less 
wexatious. To say that the questions were vexations was 
to object to them, because they were questions. To say that 
the questions put were too many was to ignore the 
obvious circumstances of the situation. The Councils did 
not meet as often as might be expected—the opportunities 
lor asking questions were limited, and they necessarily 
accumulated in the hands of members. 

THE BIGHT OP INTERPELLATION 

It is, indeed, the unanimous testimony of officials and 
non-officials that the right has been exercised in a manner 
that is creditable to the members and conducive to the 
public interests. The writer on Indian affairs in the 
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Times, a discriminating judge in these matters, thus 
observes : 

The practical operation of the system Indicates that the 
Viceregal forecast of its working, from Lord RIpon onwards, 
was the correct one. The questions asked in the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislatures during the past two years cover the whole 
area of Indian administration and of the economic Interest of the 
people. With scarcely an exception, they have tended to a better 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled ; and In Important 
Instances they have furnished a valuable opportunity of placing the 
actual facts before the public. 

With regard to the exercise of the right in the Bengal 
Council, the same writer thus bears equally satisfactory 
testimony ; 

In a forward Province like Bengal, with Calcutta as its capita}, 
and a native Press extremely active If not always accurately 
informed, the practice ot Interpellation has proved even more useful. 
The Bengal Government has to deal with the chronic unrest arising 
out ot the desire of the educated classes to enjoy an ever-increasing 
-share of the higher posts of the Administration. The present 
Governor of Bengal has recognized the necessity of dealing with 
such aspirations In a spirit ot fairness, and. Indeed, of generosity. 
Sir Charles Elliott has opened up the higher offices of bis 
Government to natives of India to an extent never dreamt of by his 
predecessors. ‘ It Is only the confidence which Englishmen In India 
have In the practical sagacity and sound common sense ot Sir Charles 
Elliott as an experienced administrator,’ writes the leading 
Calcutta journal, ‘ that Induces them to retrain from regarding with 
suspicion the liberal concessions which ha has inaugurated, 
concessions which, as we have said, no other Government up to the 
present time has ventured to Imitate. But a section of the Bengal 
Press by a curious misapprehension demands that all offices for 
which the Public Service Commission declared natives to be eligible 
shall forthwith be filled by a native, Irrespective of the fact that 
there may be many European officers better qualified for the 
Individual post. It Is, of course, unsuitable for a Government to 
enter Into newspaper controversies, and a misconception of thla 
character becomes a source ot a widespread political disquiet In 
Bengal. Fortunately a distinguished Hindu member of the Bengal 
Council put a question which embodied the general misapprehension 
and enabled the Government to correct It. 

From non-official l«t ns pass on to official testimony 
and the testimony which I am going to quote is that of no 
less exalted an official than Sir Charles Elliott. The late 
Lieutemant-Governor was a thorough-going official—some 
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would prefer to call him & typical bureaucrat. But at 
any rate he was no mean judge of the matter. This was 
what he said from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council: 

I think you will agree with me that the results have not 
altogether met the aiticlpatlons which we formed. Somehow or 
other—it Is dlfifieult to say how—a sort of Idea has grown up In 
the public mind that an Interpellation must necessarily be hostile, 
and that an Hon’ble Member who puts an interpellation may be 
presumed to have a desire to heckle the Government or to expose 
^ts shortcomings In some way or another, I think It Is most 
unfortunate that such a feeling should have grown up. It has been 
due to criticisms which have been passed on the style of questions 
put not so much In this Council as In the Councils of other Pro¬ 
vinces, and I think In many oases these criticisms, whether applied 
to other provinces or applied to this Province, have not been 
altogether reasonable or sympathetic. I certainly feel that I have 
nothing very much to complain of as regards the spirit with which 
Interpellations have been put here, but I think that we might put 
Interpellations upon a better footing If It were thoroughly understood 
that the Government desire to deal with all the members ef this 
Council as Its trusted Councillors whom It wishes to assootate with 
Itself In Its policy, and to whom it wishes to impart the Information 
which It possesses. 

Having regard to the tegliiuony of the high anthoritieB 
I have quoted, might we not atk for tbe removal of those 
reBtrictiouB which seem to me to defeat the purposes of a 
beneficent legislation. Tn tbe House of Commons “ some¬ 
times when an answer has been given, further questions 
are addressed to the Minister on the same subject’’, 
apparently with a view to offer an explanation or remove 
a misconception. In tbe House of Lords greater lafilude is 
allowed in putting questions (Erskine May, Parliamentary 
Practice,” page 329). In the House of Lords when 
a question is put, the member putting it may make a 
speech in explanation of the question and by way of" 
preface to it. One of the ohjecis which the Government 
had in view in conferring tbe right of interpellation was 
to afford opporlunities for clearing up misconceptions with 
regard to the measures of Government and the conduct of 
officials. Looking at the matter from this standpoint, it' 
seems to roe that the object which the Government had in 
view would be best served by adopting the practice ot 
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the House of Commons—a practice which has been 
sanctioned by the wisdom of ages. 

DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892, not 
only have the Councils been partially reconstituted, hut 
their functions have been enlarged—the discussion of the 
Budget has been allowed, whether it is proposed to levy 
any new tax or not. This right, however, is to be exercised 
subject to an important reservation. Members may 
discuss the Budget—may make any observations they please 
—but they cannot move any Resolution in respect of any 
item in the Budget or divide the Council thereupon. 
This seems to me to be altogether a needless restriction,, 
having regard to the fact that the Government has a stand* 
ing majority in the Councils. If the non-official members 
were united to a mao, they could not carry any Resolution 
if the Government was firmly resolved to oppose it. I 
venture to submit that if there is one class of questions 
more than another in respect of which the representatives 
of the people should exercise any control, it is financial 
questions. No taxation without representation is the 
theory of modern civilised Government. We do not 
ask the Government to embody this principle in the 
administration of the country. We know that politics is 
a practical art, and it cannot deal with principles in the 
abstract. Every political principle must be tested by 
reference to the actual circumstances under which it is sought 
to apply it ; but when, as in this case, the acceptance 
of our recommendation can lead to no practical 
inconvenience but on the contrary is calculated 
still further to extend the immediate objects of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, and to add to the popularity 
of the administration, we feel that we stand on sure 
ground, and that we may appeal with confidence to the 
Government to adopt it. Englishmen are our teachers. 
At their feet we have learnt those constitutional principlea 
which have moulded the Government of civilized worlds, 
and which we hope will one day be incorporated in the 
Government of this country. If there is one thing more^ 
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than another which their constitutional history impresses 
upon the mind of the reader, it is this: the zealous 
solicitude which the English people show at every stage 
of their history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the finances 
of the country. A money bill becomes law when it has 
passed the House of Commons. The House of Lords has 
no sort of jurisdiction over it. I find that in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council there is no bar to a member moving 
any Resolution on a financial question, provided the 
previous assent of the Governor has been obtained thereto. 
A beginning might indeed be made upon these lines. 
If the Government hesitates to grant to our representatives 
in Council the right of moving Resolutions on the 
Budget without some reservation, the concession may be 
made subject to the restriction to which I have referred, 
and which obtains in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

THE BUDGET DEBATE—A FARCE 

The question of the Budget naturally leads me to 
consider how our laws are made. A private member 
may indeed introduce a Bill subject to leave being 
granted by Government. Practically, however, the work 
of legislation is left in the bands of the Government. 
It must be so in this as in all other countries. So far as 
the local Councils are concerned, if it is proposed to intro¬ 
duce a Bill, it is prepared by the Local Government in the 
Legislative Department. It is then submitted to the 
Government of India, and the sanction of the Government 
having been obtained, it is introduced into the Council. 
In the Governor-General’s Council before a Bill is 
introduced it is submitted for the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. The result is, that whether a Bill is introduced 
into a Local Legislative Council with the assent of the 
Government of India, or into the Supreme Legislative 
Council with the assent of the Secretary of State, the 
sanction of superior authority in each case operates in the 
nature of a mandate upon the somewhat susceptible minds 
of official members. They vote in a solid phalanx. The 
amendments of non-official members have absolutely no 
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chance. There is the mandate, express or implied. The 
'Bill must be passed as assented to by the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State. Legislation under these 
circumstances becomes a foregone conclusion—-the debate 
a mere formal ceremony—some people will call it a farce. 
(Hear, hear.) 

THE OFFICIAL MANDATE THEORY 

But the theory of a mandate was never so broadly 
stated as it was last year by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and some of his official colleagues on the occasion of the 
debate on the Excise Bill. Sir Henry Brackenbury, the 
military member, observed with the bluntness of a soldier 
that in the matter of voting “ they were hound to obey 
orders given by proper and constituted authority”. His 
Excellency the Viceroy would not accord to members 
absolute freedom “ to speak and vote in the Council for 
the measure they think best. The right must be exercised 
subject to an important qualification—they must recognise 
the responsibility under which they exercised their rights 
in the Council. His Excellency went on to observe that 
even Members of Parliament are not free to act as they 
please, but are distinctly subject to the mandate of their 
constituents. This exposition of the theory of a mandate 
from higher authority, to vote not in accordance with the 
dictates of one's own conscience, but rather in obedience to 
superior authority, elicited a strong protest in Council 
from Sir Griffith Evans, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta and 
others, and I am sure you, too, will record your protest 
against a principle which, if accepted, would be fatal to the 
independence of non-official Members of Council. Whether 
■or not Members of Parliament act under any mandate 
received from their constituents is a matter which we need 
not discuss here. Members of Parliament are well able 
to take care of themselves and their consciences. The 
mandate theory is an old theory^—it does not appear before 
us even in a new garb. After the lapse of a century, 
it is presented to us in the nakedness of its original 
simplicity. It formed the subject of an emphatic protest 
•from ’Edmund Burke, one of the greatest names in 
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Eoglish polities. His colleague in the representation of 
Bristol had raised the question, and Burke replied in a 
letter which has found a permanent place in the political 
literature of England. I will read an extract from his 
letter to the Electors of Bristol, which might fittingly be 
laid before those who take a different view of the subject— 

Authoritative Instructions, mandates Issued, which the 
member Is, bound blindly and Implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment 
and conscience—these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of the land, and which arise Irom a fundamental mistake of 
the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 

Yet Burke was a Conservative. He called himself a 
Whig—but he was truly a Conservative statesman—he 
was a Heaven-appointed Conservative—one made so by 
the hand of Nature, His sympathies and leanings were 
all distinctly towards the Conservative side of questions. 
In these days he would have taken his place in the front- 
rank of Conservative leaders, only his Conservatism 
was not prompted by self-interest ; it was tempered by 
philosophy and a love of country, rare among professional 
politicians. Burke was the founder of modern conservative 
philosophy. Confronted with the destructive forces of the 
French Revolution, his whole life was passed in reconciling 
the conflicting elements of order and progress. Lord Elgin 
is a Radical and a Home Rnler. It would almost seem 
that in this matter the Conservatism of the last century was 
really more sound and progressive than the Idberalism of 
the present. It is remarkable that only a year before this 
exposition of the mandate theory, a very different 
exposition had been heard of the same theory in the Council) 
Chamber of the Bengal Legislative Council. It was 
on the eve of the enlargement of the Council. Popular 
constituencies were about to be formed. Mandates 
might be issued by these constituencies upon their 
representatives. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
Sir Charles Elliott took time by the forelock, as 
he always did when he was in office, and warned would-be- 
representatives against the contingency of mandates- 
being issued by their constituents. Thus he observed 
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from his place in the Bengal Council on the 25th 
February, 1893 : 

We are now on the eve of an Important reconstruction of 
this Council the details of which are at present unknown. But we 
are aware that there will be a considerable extension and expansion 
of the principle of representation, and I think It very important 
that It should be understood to what extent and of what character 
the representation ought to be. I do not venture to forecast what 
orders we may receive from the Secretary of State or from the 
Government of India on this subject, but 1 wish most emphatically 
to record my agreement with what has fallen from the Advocate- 
General, that, however much a Member ot this Council may be a 
representative of any Corporation, or of any Interest, or of any body 
or Association existing In these provinces, he will, on his 
appointment as a Member of this Council, act according to 
his lights and according to his conscience. His position ought 
not to be that of a delegate, and he ought not to be called upon 
to record his vote In accordance with the views of constituents 
whom he represents, unless he heartily and personally agrees 
with them. 

Whose authority are we to accept, that of the Viceroy 
or his late Lieutenant ? It is seldom that we find Sir 
Charles Elliott on the popular side. When he is with us, 
we may be quite sure that we have exceptionally good 
reasons for thinking that we are in the right. 

Somehow or other, Secretaries of State, and before 
them the Board of Control, have been wedded to this 
mandate theory. They have claimed this right from time 
to time. The Duke of Argyle in a despatch, dated the 
24th November 1870, maintained that, 

the Government of India were mere Executive Officers of the 
Home Government who had the ultimate power ot rrqulrlng the 
Govern or-Gen era! to Introduce a measure and of requiring also all 
the official Members of the Council to vote for It. 

The theory has, however, been always strenuously 
resisted by the independent Members of Council, and by 
none more strenuously than by Sir Barnes Peacock, 
perhaps the greatest English lawyer who ever set foot 
on Indian soil. He said -. 

He had always understood and he still held, that the office of a 
Membqr of Council was a high and honourable one ; but It he 
believed that the eonstltullOD of this Council was such that Its 
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membors were bound to legislate la any manner that either the 
Board of Control or the Honourable Court of Directors might 
order, he should say that Instead of being a high and honourable 
office, It was one which no man who had a regard for his own 
honour and Independence could consent to hold ; for his own part 
he would state freely and without hesitation that he would rather 
resign his office than hold It on that tenure, . . . He believed that 
the trust and duty committed to every Member of the Legislative 
Council was to act according to his own judgment and conscience. 

INDIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION 

If your Legislative Councils are an important matter 
for your consideration, your finances form the backbone 
of your administration. Tell me, said John Bright in 
substance, in one of his speeches, what the financial 
condition of a couutry is and I will tell you all about 
its Government and the condition of its people. The 
financial test is the most crucial. Judged by it our 
position is truly deplorable. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the financial position of India is one of ever- 
recurring deficit, and of ever-increasing debt. 1 should 
be sorry to say one word which would convey to the 
mind of any one an exaggerated notion of the difficulties 
by which the Government of India is surrounded. Let 
there be “ naught extenuate or aught set down in 
malice ”. But I think I am strictly within the limits 
of truth whan I say that, so far as our financial position 
is concerned, debt and deficit represent the order of 
the day. Let me ask you to follow me as I rapidly 
glance over a few facts and figures in connection with 
the financial history of the sixty years from 1834 to 1894. 
Daring this period you have had 34 years of deficit 
amounting in round numbers to 83 orores of rupees 
and 26 years of surplus amounting to 42 crores of rupees, 
in round numbers, with the net result that you have a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees, which makes an 
average of deficits of something over sixty-five lakhs of 
rupees per year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit 
They are twin sisters which march apace. It must be so 
in the nature of things. An ever-increasing deficit must 
produce an ever-accumulating debt. During the same 
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period the Public Debt increased from 26 crores to 210 
crores; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within 
the last ten years. If we are not bankrupts, at any rate, 
we are on the high road to it. If an ordinary individual 
found that his expenditure was steadily increasing, that 
income was not increasing in the same proportion, that 
his resources were strained to the utmost, and that bis 
debt was fast accumulating, he would feel that he was 
perilously near bankruptcy. But 1 suppose Governments 
are not like ordinary mortals. They do not participate in 
the common feelings and the common failings of our 
ordinary human nature—and hence the optimism of 
our rulers. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY EXFENDITURE 

What is it that has brought the country to its present- 
deplorable financial position ? The answer must be that 
it is in the main the aggressive military policy of the 
Government. 'I'he depreciated rupee has much to answer 
for ; it is responsible for many sins of omission and commis* 
sion, but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable with 
the present financial embarrassments of the Government. 
Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the Nineteenth 
Century observes that the increase of Indian expenditure 
from 1883-84 to 1892-93, amounting to about 11 crores of 
rupees, was due to three causes, and he regards the 
military charges as the first and the foremost of these 
vide page 873, the Nineteenth Century for November. 
In the course of the same article, he observes ; 

There can be no Improvement In Indian finances so long as 
Indian revenues are depleted by the claims of frontier extension, 
or exposed to the risk and requirements of war. 

Fall in the exchange and the abnormal activity in 
the State construction of railways on a gold basis, when 
the exchange value of silver is rapidly falling, are, in the 
opinion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the other and less effective 
cause of this increased expenditure. Sir William Harcourt, 
in the course of a recent debate on Ghitral, held that the 
additibnal military charges were among the elements 
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which have disorganised Indian finance. Let me quote 
his words ; 

The quesMon of the ability of India to bear a burden of this 
character Is a very serious question. We all know with reference 
to the expedition to Afghanistan that there was a large addition 
made some years ago to the Indian Army, and that addition to the 
Army was among the elements which have led to the financial 
difficulties of India, 

The British Committee of the National Congress took 
substantially the same view of the matter. In a Note which 
they circulated, they held that it was not exchange so much 
as the increase in Civil and Military expenditure which was 
responsible for the financial difficulties of the Government 
of India. Sir James Westland accused the Committee of 
having committed “a gigantic blunder”. The Committee 
came back to the attack and showed that their mistake 
was not a huge blunder, and that it was due to the system 
of accounts sanctioned by the authority of the Indian 
Finance Department, over which Sir James Westland 
presided. They further pointed out that “ the expenditure 
on the Civil and Military Services exhibits the large 
increase of Rs. 8,54,346 apart from any increase 
in exchange ”. 

It is not then exchange—it is not some economic 
monster over which the Government of India has no 
control and which cannot be disposed of by the closing of 
the Mints—that is responsible for the present deplorable 
condition of Indian finance. It is in the main the military 
policy pursued by the Government which has brought us 
to our present position. The military charges have 
steadily increased. At the time of the Indian Mutiny 
with an army of 240,000 men, the military expenditure 
of the country came up to H crores of rupees. In 1864, 
with a reduced army the expenditure was 14 crores of 
rupees. In the meantime the amalgamation scheme 
between the Indian Government and the War Office had 
been carried out—that contract had been entered into 
which, in the felicitous language of the late Mr. Fawcett, 
was a contract between a dwarf and a giant, in which of 
course the dwarf went to the wall. In 1884, with aa 
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army of 189,000 men, the expenditure came up to 17 crores 
of rupees; in 1895-96, it is 20 crores of rupees exclusive 
of exchange. In March 1885, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
speaking from his place as Finance Minister, estimated the 
net cost of the Army (exclusive of exchange) at 
150,000,000 of rupees. This amount he considered to be 
about the normal expenditure in India and in England. 
If we add another crore of rupees (excluding exchange) 
for military works, not taking into account special defence 
works, the net military expenditure may be fixed at 
16 crores of rupees. Now within the last 20 years this 
normal expenditure has been exceeded by more than 
50 crores of rupees. Let me give you the rough details : 

Afghan War 

Annexation of Upper Burma 
Increase In Army (9 full yeai 
Expeditions, Increased Ex¬ 
penditure, Occupation of 
Upper Burma, etc. 


CHITRAL EXPEDITION 

This policy, so disastrous to the financial interests of 
India, is being followed by our rulers with unabated zeal • 
and the most recent illustration of it is afforded by the 
annexation of Chitral. The expedition to Chitral was 
condemned by the Indian Press with singular unanimity. 
But whatever justification there might have been for the 
expedition, there is absolutely none for the permanent 
occupation of the country. In the proclamation issued by 
the Government, there was a distinct promise that when the 
object of the expedition had been attained, the forces 
would be withdrawn. I quote the exact words of the 
Proclamation ; 

The sole object of the Government of India Is to put an end to 
the present and to prevent any future unlawful aggression on 
Chitral territory; and as soon as the object has been attained the 
forces Wll be withdrawn. 


Rs. 

••• 1,15,00,000 
40,00,000 
- 1,35,00,000 

2,28,00,000 

Bs. ... 6,18,00,000 
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Thus was a solemn declaration made before all India 
that after the object of the expedition bad been attained 
which was the relief of the beleaguered garrison and the 
protection of Chitral against any present and future 
troubles, the Army would be withdrawn. I must express 
my unqualified surprise that with this declaration before it, 
to the faithful observance of which the honour of the 
Government was pledged, the Government of India with 
Lord Elgin at its head should have unanimously 
recommended the occupation of the country. I desire to 
place the moral consideration in the forefront [cheers) ; that 
which is morally indefensible cannot be politically 
expedient. {Hear, hear.) Politics divorced from morality 
is no politics at all {cheers ); it is political jugglery of the 
worst description. It is not for one moment to be 
supposed that the semi-civilized races, who have thus been 
treated, whose forbearance and neutrality was secured by a 
promise made to be broken, are insensible to the binding 
character of a moral obligation. {Hear, hear.) They will 
feel the wrong and the insult; they will brood over the 
injustice which, in the words of Carlj-le, never fails to 
“ revenge itself with compound interest ”. {Hear, hear.) 
What explanation has the Government of India to offer in 
support of its policy ? I have not heard of any, except 
the halting and lame defence that was put forward by the 
Prime Minister from his place in Parliament. The 
annexation was sought to be justified on grounds of moral, 
if not of physical, strategy. It was said that if the troops 
were withdrawn and the country was abandoned, it would 
involve loss of prestige and produce a detrimental effect 
upon the minds of the tribes. It seems to me, with all 
deference, that the Prime Minister’s moral strategy is very 
much wide of the mark. Moral strategy inconsistent with 
moral principles is a very poor sort of strategy. {Hear, 
hear.) If the tribes are human beings—I suppose they are— 
{laughter) with human instincts and feelings, this breach 
of a solemn promise will have a far more detrimental effect 
than what might be supposed to be produced by the alleged 
loss of prestige, consequent upon the withdrawal of the 
troops. It will alienate their sympathies and convert them 
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into discontented allies or open foes. If this be one of 
the objects which is sought to be attained by the new code 
of moral strategy, I have nothing to say to it. 

CHITRAL EXPEDITION IN ITS FINANCIAL ASPECT 

But what about the financial aspect of the question ? 
That is the consideration which presses most upon us. 
From this point of view its gravity cannot be over¬ 
estimated. When the expedition started last summer, it waa 
stated, confidently stated, that 15 lakhs of rupees would 
suffice to cover all expenses. Wise men shook their heads. 
But all doubts and misgivings gave way for the time at 
least before the positive assurances of the Government 
and its organs in the Press. Have these confident 
predictions been fulfilled ? How many fifteen lakhs of 
rupees have been spent upon the expedition, it is difficult 
to say ; but this ludicrously low estimate serves to indicats 
the want of foresight which is sometimes displayed by the 
Financial Department in dealing with estimates. In India, 
the public memory is notoriously short; but we have not yet 
quite forgotten the story of the missing four crores which 
had disappeared amid the mountain-passes of Afghanistan, 
and which the Financial Department was at its wit’s end 
to discover. The estimate was fixed at 15 lakhs of rupees, 
but the expedition, it is believed, has cost nearly two 
crores of rupees ; and the further question occurs—will not 
the occupation of Chitral involve an addition to the 
Indian Army and to the already excessive military 
expenditure of the Empire? Mr. Balfour, in the course of 
the discussion which took place in the House of Commons 
in September last, gave the assurance that there would be 
“ no addition to the Indian Army”. 

The Indian Government Inform us categorically, he went on 
to observe, that the existing body of troops In India would suffice 
to meet every necessity. The garrison force in Gilglt will be 
diminished ; there will be re-dlstrlbutlon of troops but no addition 
will be required. 

The obvious retort, to which the explanation is liable, 
is that if Chitral could be occupied without any addition to 
the forces, the Indian Government had at its disposal an 
14 
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overgrown Army in excess of the requirements of the 
country. However that may be, can we rely upon this 
assurance ? Can we rely upon the ever-shifting phases 
of Central Asian politics? We will not say that the 
Government will deliberately depart from an assurance 
thus solemnly given, but the Government may be driven 
into a position by reason of the occupation of Chitral, 
which may compel the Government to add to the Army 
and the Military expenditure of the Empire. It is 
impossible to say what may or may not happen in Central 
Asian politics. A forward movement on the frontier 
involves the Government in indefinite responsibilities 
which it is impossible to foresee and calculate upon with 
confidence. Thus observed Lord Lawrence many, many 
years ago: 

We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move 
(a forward move) might require; and we protest against the 
necessity ot having to Impose additional taxation on the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as It Is, to bear such pressure for 
measures which they can both understand and appreciate. . . , our 
true policy, our strongest security will be found to be In the 
contentment, It not la the attachment, ol the masses ... in 
husbanding our finances and consolidating and multiplying 
our resources. 

THE FRONTIER POLICY 

Times without number have we in Congress 
assembled under the guidance of ray esteemed friend, 
Mr. Wacha whose knowledge of details is only 
surpassed by his zeal for the public good, protested 
against the extravagant military expenditure of the 
Goverument. The Government is in quest of a scientific 
frontier, by which we understand a frontier which 
is better capable of being defended against a foreign invader 
than a frontier which is not scientific. But, as Colonel 
Hanna has pointed out iu a little book on frontier policy 
which I would like to recommend to you, that which is 
scientific is fixed and definite. What is scientific to-day 
cannot be unscientific to-morrow. A scientific frontier 
cannot constantly be receding in the distance like the ignis 
fatuus, as you advance towards it. Let me te'Il the 
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Goverament of lodia, in your name, that the true scientifie 
frontier against Russian invasion does not lie in some 
remote inaccessible mountain which has yet to be discovered, 
nor is it to be found in the House of Commons as some one 
said ; but it lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and 
contented people. If India is loyal and grateful, and is 
united by a common sentiment of devotion to British rule, 
resolved to die in its defence, India can raise a barrier 
which will defy the efforts of the most powerful foreign 
invader who yet has desecrated our territories. Where 
have you heard of a foreign invader being triumphant 
against the efforts of a united people, and of a people too 
like ourselves, as countless as the stars of heaven, and as 
multitudinous as the sands of the sea. I have heard of 
this Russian invasion since the days of my childhood. The 
Russians have not come. They never will come; and if 
they do come, and if India is loyal and united, then they 
will find behind the serried ranks of one of the finest armies 
in the world, the multitudinous races and peoples of India 
united as one man ready to die for the Sovereign and in 
the defence of their hearths and homes. But I am bound to 
add that the Government is alienating the sympathies of 
the people by wasting their resources upon these frontier 
wars. The commonest domestic improvements are starved, 
the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed through 
want of funds. But when it comes to a question of 
granting a subsidy to some frontier chief, or embarking 
upon some frontier expedition, or entertaining the son of a 
Prince who has been useful to us in frontier politics, then 
our Government is as rich as the richest Government in 
the world. 

But we are in excellent company in condemning the 
forward policy which is now in the ascendant in the 
Councils of the Government. Some of the most distin¬ 
guished statesmen who have adorned the annals of modern 
Indian history, one of them intimately acquainted with 
frontier affairs, to whose foresight the salvation of the 
Empire was due at a critical time, have repeatedly warned 
the Gdvernment to confine their attention to within their 
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own dominions, and to devote themselves to the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the people. This was what 
Lord Lawrence wrote ; 

Taking every view, then, of this great question—the progress- 
ot Eussla In Central Asia, the effect It will. In course ot time, have 
upon India, the arrangements which we should have to mske meet 
is—1 am firmly of opinion that our proper course Is not to advance 
our troops beyond our present border, nor to send English cfiBcers- 
into the dift'erent States of Central Aeia, but to put our own house 
in order by giving the people of India the best government In our 
power, by conciliating, as far as practicable, all classes, and by 
consolidating our resources. 

Lord Lawrence’s advice was “to put our house in 
order hy giving the people of India the best form of 
Government in our power, and by conciliating all 
classes The same views, if not espressed in the same 
words, were shared (ay a host of other eminent statesmen 
and soldiers, among whom I may mention the names of 
Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Sir Henry 
Norman, Sir Henry Durand, Sir William Muir, and lest 
though not least, Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Lord 
Sandhurst, the father of your excellent Governor. 

EXPENSIVE MILITART PROGRAMME 

Are these ideas to be regarded as old-fashioned and 
antiquated ? Have circumstances so changed as to call 
for a complete change, and not only a change but an 
absolute reversal of the policy of masterly inactivity 
associated with the honoured name of Lord Lawrence ? I 
do not think so. The circumstances connected with the 
border politics have perhaps undergone some change, but 
not such as to require the adoption of a spirited frontier 
policy, leading to a sensible addition to the Indian Army 
and to numerous petty little wars which have completely 
disorganised our finances. The Simla Army Commission 
which submitted its Report in 1884 recognized this change, 
but nevertheless did not recommend any addition to the 
Indian Army. The Commission considered the Army, 
such as it then was, sufficient for all purposes of 
offensive and defensive operations. What is it, then, that 
has brought about the change—this radical' and 
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fundamental change in the policy of our rulers ? It was 
the Penjdeh incident which upset the equanimity of the 
Government, and plunged the country into an expensive 
Military programme, which has brought the Indian 
Government to the verge of bankruptcy. It was 
immediately followed by the addition of thirty thousand 
men to the Army. As Sir Auckland Colvin has observed, 
what were our rulers to do with such a fine and splendidly 
organised Army if they did not occasionally indulge in the 
luxury of a frontier expedition, at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer? In all conscience the temptation is 
great ; and the late Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Lord 
Sandhurst, went so far as to observe that the real cause of 
the agitation set on foot in his time for an aggressive policy 
“ was what might be styled Brevet Mania or K. C. B. Mania 
rather than Russophobia ”. 

INDIAN FINANCE AND THE HOME CHARGES 

In dealing with the question of Indian Finance, the 
Home Charges loom largely in view. They have gone on 
steadily increasing. In ten years they have risen over 
30 per cent. In 1882, they were Rs. 17,366,000. In 
1892, they were Rs. 22,911,000. They have been the 
subject of adverse comment by successive Viceroys. 
Charges are thrown upon us which should be borne by the 
Home Treasury, or in respect of which there should be an 
adjustment between the Home and the Indian Treasuries. 
Charges are thrown upon us, which, or charges similar to 
which, in the case of the free and independent Colonies, 
are borne by the Home Government. We paid £500,000 
for the construction of the India Office in London. The 
Home Government paid £100,000 for the construction of 
the Colonial Office in London. Can anybody tell me why 
the Colonial Office cost £ 100,000 in the construction and 
the India Office £500,000? Did it make any difference 
that the one was paid for out of our money and the other 
out of the money of the English taxpayer, who can look 
after his purse and can control the public expenditure ? But 
let us proceed. We pay all the charges of the India Office 
in London amounting to £230,000 a year. The Horae 
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Govemnent pays £41,000 for the Colonial Office im 
London. Ve pay £12,500 a year for the maintenance of 
the Chinese Legation, and £7,000 a year for the Persiatt 
Legation. I'he cost of the Residency in Turkish Arabia 
and of the Consulate in Bagdad, amounting to Es. 1,72,360 
is entirely paid from the Indian revenues, as if England in 
her Imperial relations was in no way interested in their 
maintenance. Is not Bagdad one of the headquarters of 
Central Asian politics—the focus of intrigue in that part 
of the world ? And is not England interested in the 
maintenance of the Consulate there ? 

The economic aspect of this question is not to be 
overlooked. England does not levy any direct tribute 
upon India. But these Home Charges operate in the 
nature of a tribute. As Sir George Wingate very properly 
observed many, many years ago in connection with these 
Home Charges: 

The taxes spent In the country from which they are raised are 
totally different in their effect from taxes raised in one country 
and spent in another. ... In this case, they constitute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national Income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

The Home Charges constitute a serious drain, and add 
to the ever-increasing poverty of the country. But it is 
no use repeating the old complaint. We must be prepared 
to formulate definite proposals in this connection for the 
consideration of Government. I cordially endorse the 
view which has been put forward by a writer in the 
columns of India, to the effect that the Home Government 
should bear a portion of the Home Charges. I trust the 
Royal Commission now enquiring into Indian Expenditure 
will see its way to make a recommendation to that effect. 
This would be nothing but lair and just, and what is 
due to the interests of India. 

INDIA’S SHABE IN FIGHTING FOR THE EMPIRE 

We have fought the wars of England in the past with 
our blood and treasure. In the Abyssinian Expedition,, 
it was we who fought and bled ; it was the Indian 
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Government which spent its treasure and sacrificed the lives- 
of its brave soldiers. It was your Bombay troops who, in 
the somewhat pompous language of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
“ planted the standard of St. George on the heights of 
Easselas ”. In the Afghan wars in Lord Lytfon’s time 
India bore the entire expense, save and except a sum 
of five millions sterling, contributed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. 

In Central Asian Policy, a policy in which India alone 
is interested ? Does it not afiFect the Imperial relations of 
England as a great Asiatic, and even as a great European, 
power? It is true we are interested—largely interested— 
but we are not solely and exclusively interested. Why, 
then, should we alone be required to pay towards the pro¬ 
motion of schemes and projects, of wars and negotiations, 
of commissions and entertainiuents to Eoyal Princes 
which are due to the requirements of Imperial policy ? 
When many years ago, I think it was in the sixties, the 
Sultan of 'l urkey was entertained at our expense, the 
Government stated in reply to a question that the money 
has been paid out of the Indian Treasury, as it was believed 
that the entertainment would be gratifying to the Maho- 
medan subjects of Her Majesty. Is it proposed to justify 
on the same principle the entire burden of the Nasarulla 
entertainment being thrown on the Indian Exchequer? 
No explanation has been given on this score, though Sir 
William Wedderburn pressed hard to bring about a division 
of the expenditure between the two countries. Sirdar 
Nasarulla went to England as the guest of the English 
people—and at the invitation of the British Government. 
If there was any policy underlying this personal matter, it 
was one solely prompted by the exigencies of England’s 
Imperial position. If so, was it just and generous for a 
great and rich Government like that of England to saddle 
s poverty-stricken country like India with the entire cost 
of the entertainment ? It is a small matter. But if in a 
paltry affair like this, there is an utter absence of the 
spirit of fairness and of a desire to do strict justice in 
dealing with the finances of an unrepresented dependency. 
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what may we not expect in matters of greater moment? 
(Cheers.) 


APPORTIONMENT OP HOME CHARGES 

The apportionment of the Home Charges between 
England and India would not only be just, but is desirable 
from another point of view. At the present moment 
nobody seems to be responsible for Indian finance. In the 
felicitous language of the late Mr. George Yule, whose 
memory this Congress holds in high honour, India was a 
trust committed by Providence to the care of Parliament. 
Parliament has thrown the trust back upon Providence. 
In the Indian Legislative Council the debate on the 
Budget is more or less academic in his character. The 
members cannot move any resolution in respect of it. In 
Parliament, the Indian Budget is introduced at the fag-end 
•of the session, and is discnssed before empty benches. No 
English Minister would dare to deal with the English 
Budget in this way; but if the English Treasury made a 
contribution to the Home Charges, we may be quite sure 
the British taxpayer would insist upon a scrutiny as to 
how the money was spent, and the British Member of 
Parliament, now usually so apathetic with regard to Indian 
affairs, would be responsive to the call of his constituents. 
The real and genuine, and not the mere nominal, control 
of the English Parliament would thus be secured. This 
would be an advantage worth having, for we have nnstinted 
confidence in the justice and generosity of the British 
people and their representatives in Parliament. 

POVERTY OF INDIA 

The poverty of the masses of our countrymen has 
been the theme of endless discussion here and elsewhere. 
We know what the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl are. 
He holds that the average income per head of the 
population in India is Rs. 20, against Lord Cromer’s 
estimate of Rs. 27 a year. Whether it is Ks. 20 or Rs. 27 
per head makes no difference. It is striking evidence of 
the deplorable poverty of the masses of our populatirm If 
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you compare the economic condition of the masses of our 
people with that of more fortunately situated countries in 
Europe, this truth forces itself upon our attention with 
painful impressiveness. Lord Cromer is my authority. 
Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures 
in 1882, which tlirow a lurid light upon the economic 
condition of our people. The average income of the 
population per head in Great Britain was estimated hy him 
at £33 a year : in France it was £23 ; in Turkey, which is 
the poorest country in Europe, it was £4. Mulhal gives 
the income per head of the Russian population at £9. 
Upon this income of £33, the English taxpayer pays a tax 
of £212 per head ; the Indian taxpayer upon his income 
of Ks. 20 or Ks 27 a year, pays a tax of '2s. Gd. per head. 
The English taxpat er thus pays a tax of 7 per cent, upon 
his income of £33, while the Indian taxpayer pays a tax 
of 5 per cent, upon his income of Rs. 27. It will be 
readily admitted that five per cent, upon an income of 
Rs. 27 is a much more serious matter—involves a muck 
heavier sacrifice—than 7 per cent, upon an income of £33. 
I ask you to bear in mind one. little consideration. The 
average calculation is made by dividing the whole income 
of the community, whatever it may be, among the heads 
of population. But it is, after all, an average. There 
must he a large number whose income is below the average, 
as there must be a large number whose income is above it, 
1 ask you for one moment to consider what must be the 
condition in life of that large number of people whose 
income is below Rs. 27 a year? 

It is no wonder, then, that 10 millions of our people 
live upen one meal a day, as stated by Sir William Hunter, 
or that we have those periodical famines which decimate 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of our population. 
Cuvier has remarked that famines are impossible in this 
age. So they are in European countries, but not in this 
hapless laud of ours, which a great orator in the last 
century described as “the garden of Asia, the granary of 
the East’’. We must all note with thankfulness that an 
influefitial journal like the Pioneer, supposed to be the 
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exponent of official opinion, takes the popular view of the 
matter. That journal freely admits : 

That the masses In India are poor, very poor; that our 
administration Is an expensive one; that money Is often wasted in 
enterprises like the Chltral Imbroglio, and that, In various 
directions without administrative Infury, economy and retrenchment 
might be enforced. 

INDIAN POVERTY AND THE SALVATION AEMY 

I am glad to find that the Salvation Army have had 
their attention prominently called to the poverty-stricken 
condition of our masses. With an all-comprehensive 
philanthropy which does honour to their Christianity, they 
have not forgotten the Indian poor. Their scheme for the 
reclamation of the submerged tenth will include our 
submerged fifth. Their scheme for Indian peasant- 
settlements is well worth consideration; and whatever we 
may think of its details, onr sympathies must go forth on 
behalf of a project, so noble, so generous, so full of the 
spirit of true Christian charity. 

IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS 

Upon this miserable income of Rs. 27 a year, the 
native of India has to pay a tax of 5 per cent., while the 
Englishman with an average annual income of £33, pajs 
only a tax of 7 per cent. The furthest limits of taxation 
have indeed been reached. The import duties on cotton 
goods, which had been abolished in Lord Ripon’s time, had 
to be re-imposed to meet the exigencies of an impecunious 
Government. This was an extreme step which no Govern¬ 
ment anxious to secure the votes of Lancashire would take 
except under a sense of supreme and imperious necessity. 
That the duties should have been re-imposed is evidence of 
the financial crisis to which the country has been reduced. 
The duties are not meant to be protective; they never 
were protective in their character. They were levied for 
revenue purposes; they are now levied for revenue. There 
is not a more earnest advocate of Free Trade than Mr. 
Gladstone. He was a Member of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel when the principles of Free Trade were for 
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the first time recogDised by an English Government in the 
administrative measnres of the country. Mr. Gladstone 
strongly opposed the partial repeal of these duties in Lord 
Lytton’s time, on the ground that if they militated against 
the principles of Free Trade, the financial condition of the 
Government was an essential element in the consideration. 
From his place in Parliament, he thus denounced the 
repeal of the duties; 

What an Invidious, almost odious, picture ol Inequality we 
exhibit to the millions of India. The Free Trade doctrines that we 
hold so dear, that we apply them against the feelings of the Indian 
people In their utmost rigour and without a grain of mercy, 
disappear In a moment when It Is a question ot dealing with those 
whose Interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper with, 
namely, the free colonists ot the empire. The Governor-General 
says he cannot see that financial difficulty can In any way be 
pleaded as a reason against what ho calls fiscal reform. If that 
be a true principle ot Government, It has been discovered lor the 
first time by the present Viceroy. There has not been a Free- 
Trade Government In this or any countiy which has not freely 
admitted that the state ot the revenue Is an essential element In 
the consideration ot the application even of the best principle of 
Free Trade. 

I am free to admit there is some protection involved 
in allowing Indian yarn only to be taxed above 20’s count, 
and imposing a duty upon all descriptions of cloth and 
yarn imported from the United Kingdom. But the 
measure of this protection is infinitesimal when you hear 
in mind that the duty on cloth and yarn imported of 20’8 
count and under, according to the estimate of Mr. 
O’Connor, is about four lakhs out of a total of about a 
crore-and-a-half. Manchester imports but little of these 
coarser fabrics; there is little or no competition here; 
nobody perhaps would object if these four lakhs of rupees 
were abandoned by exempting from duty all imported yarn 
and cloth ot 20’8 count and under. For myself 1 would 
prefer a remission of the salt duties to this remission of 
the import duties. 

But Manchester has another grievance. While only 
Indian yarns of the finer kind are taxed, all cotton fabrics 
of the finer sort imported from England are taxed. The 
Government charges more upon the manufactured goods 
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than upon the yarns. To that extent, the finer cloths 
which are imported are handicapped against Indian goods 
of the same class. To that extent there is protection. 
This may be easily remedied by fixing a lower duty upon 
these manufactured goods imported from England, say a 
duty of four per cent, instead of five per cent. 

What the ultimate fate of these duties will be, it is 
difficult to say. Manchester is vigorously agitating for 
their repeal. 'I'he present Jdecretary of State, Lord George 
Hamiltion, had indeed strongly denounced the imposition 
of these duties from his place in Parliament, while he 
was a Member of the Opposition. 'I'he supporters of the 
duties were politely told by his Lordship that they were 
so many “ shrieking units ” of the Indian community who 
chiefly lived in tlie metoropolitan towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay—I am quoting from memory, 1 cannot be 
sure whether Poona was included—and who had learnt 
the methods of Western agitation, but that their opinion 
was in no way to be confounded with the opinion of the 
great body of the people. By a strange irony of fate, his 
Lordship has apparently joined hands with “ the shrieking 
units”, whom lie had not long ago so vigorously denounced. 
It is very evident from his recent utterances that, while, as 
he tells us, he firmly adheres to his former views, be does 
not see bis way to gratify the wishes of Lancashire. He is 
waiting for the Despatches of the Government of India on 
the sutijpct. The elections .are over. There is a long time 
yet to think of the next elections, and in the meantime 
many things may happen. If Manchester has a grievance, 
and there can be no doubt that she feels she has a 
grievance, let her agitate for financial justice to India, and 
she will command the sympathies of educated India. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE 

From one point of view, Manchester has indeed a 
grievance. The duties are levied, and yet Exchange 
Compensation Allowance is granted to the European 
officials of the Government. Practically, the proceeds of 
the duties are paid as compensation allowance.' The 
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proceeds of the duties come up to about a crore-and-a-half 
a year. The disbursements under Exchange Cotnpensatioa 
Allowance come up to about the same sum. Abolish the 
Exchange Compensation allowance, and you need not 
impose the duties. As between the two, I would rather 
abolish the duties than grant Exchange Compensation 
Allowance. If the allowance was made upon actual 
remittances sent to England, or if it was granted 
only to sue"h officials as had joined the service before 
the rapid fall in the rupee had set in, there might 
be some show of a justification. As it is, it constitutes 
an invidious and irritating distinction between the 
European and the non-European officials of the Government. 
According to the most recent explanation given by 
Lord George Hamilton, the object of the Exchange Com¬ 
pensation Allowance is to afford European servants of the 
Government the opportunity of making remittances Home 
and providing themselves with the English-made articles. 
Whether they do so or not is quite another matter. 

Exchange Compensation Allowance seems to me to be 
useless for the purpose for which it is granted. It is not 
a sufficient inducement to the senior officers to continue 
after their term of service has been completed ; while the 
popularity of the Indiau Civil Service among the educated 
youth in England, notwithstanding the rapid fall in the 
Exchange, may be judged from the fact that three English 
candidates who had recently qualified tliemselves both 
for the Home as well as the Indian Civil Service, preferred 
the latter. 

The grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to 
the highly-paid officers of the Government lays our rulers 
open to a serious complaint. It is said that these 
high officers of Government who are the masters of the 
situation, have quietly added to their own salaries, while 
the humbler classes of public servants who can hardly 
make two ends meet, who have to eke out their miserable 
pittance by resort to practices which will not bear the 
test of scrutiny, but which dire necessity imposes upon 
them, still continue to draw sararies which were fixed 
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many, many years ago. In Bengal, a Salaries Commission 
consisting of some of: the highest officials in the land, was 
appointed in 1885. They submitted their Report in 1886. 
They recommended, having regard to the rise in the price 
of food-grains, that an increase of at least 75 per cent, 
should be made to the pay of the ministerial servants of 
the Government. The recommendation has not been given 
effect to: it remains a dead letter. The question was 
prominently brought to the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor at the meeting of the Local Council when the 
Budget was discussed in April last. His Honour expressed 
sympathy with the proposal, but I am not aware that 
the matter has gone beyond the stage of a mere expression 
of a pious hope that some day, under better auspices 
and in more favourable times, the evil might be remedied. 
In the meantime, my information is that the peons of the 
various Government offices, drawing wages varying from 
seven to ten rupees a month, and who had applied for 
increase, were told by Sir Charles Elliot that he could not 
grant their request, because forsooth, in August and 
September last, the price of common rice had gone down, 
and more than 12 seers of rice could be had for the rupee. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ours is a political organization; but we cannot over¬ 
look considerations which affect the development of our 
industries and our manufactures. The economic condition 
of a people has an intimate bearing upon their political 
advancement. Looking at the matter irom this point of 
view, we feel that it is our duty to safeguard our iudns- 
tries. Their conservation is a matter of grave national 
importance. We have our cotton industry in Bombay, 
the jute industry in Bengal, the tea industry in Assam, 
and the coal and iron industries in Central and Southern 
India. Factory Acts which have hitherto been under¬ 
stood to be framed for the protection of operatives, are 
now sought to be used for the avowed object of restricting 
and raising the cost of production. 

“ Pressure,” I understand, “ !s now to be put upon the 
Secretary of State to Ignore the Interests of the peopfe of this 
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country and to order a Factory Act for India, which will prevent 
our mills from competing with those In England." 

Lancashire people engaged in cotton industry have 
attacked the cotton industry in India, insisting on a stricter 
Factory Act and shorter working hours, quite oblivious 
of the hardships this would obviously entail on the 
people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that 
Japan is already a serious rival to India as well as 
England. 'Fhen the jute manufacturing industry has 
been threatened by the jute manufacturers in Dundee, 
on the plea that their trade is suffering from the 
competition of the Indian mills. They too seem to forget 
the important factor that there are many jute mills on 
the Continent of Europe and go straight for the Indian 
mills, because they are under the British Government, 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES OP ENQUIRY INTO 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 

I now pass on to consider an important question which 
must soon engage a large share of public attention. You 
are aware that under the East India Company, Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees used to be appointed every 20 years 
on the eve of the renewal of the Charter of the Company. 
Some of the moat beneficent chapters in Indian history 
are associated with the labours of these Committees. The 
investigations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 led 
to the enactment of the Charter Act of that year. One 
of the happy results of the labours of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 was the throwing open to general 
competition of the appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service. Apart from these direct results, these periodi¬ 
cal enquiries exercised a healthy influence over the course 
of Indian administration. Indian officials after all are 
men, and when they knew that after every 20 years 
there would be this examination, this scrutiny into 
Indian affairs, they naturally were careful as to the 
policy they pursued and as to the details of their adminis¬ 
tration. Ever since 1853—ever since India has passed 
under the Government of the Crown—there has not been 
■ a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry into Indian 
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affairs, with the exception of the abortive Committee that 
was appointed when Lord Kandolph Churchill was 
Secretary of State. The Committee collapsed almost as 
soon as it was appointed, owing to the dissolation 
of Parliament. 

THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

It will be tny duty later on to refer to the labours of 
the British Committee and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee. But, at this stage, 1 may be permitted to 
observe that the appointment of the Royal Commission was 
mainly due to their incessant and devoted efforts, and 
where all so richly deserve our thanks, it would be 
invidious to mention names. But if I am permitted to refer 
to any one who in a special degree is entitled to our 
acknowledgments, it is Sir William Wedderburn, the 
President of the British Committee. Sir William 
Wedderburn is well known in this Presidency, but his is a 
name which is held in universal honour throughout India as 
that of a fearless, self-sacrificing, and devoted champion of 
Indian interests. The one idea upon which he has been 
ceaselessly harping, ever since his retirement from official 
life made it possible for him to devote himself, according to 
the natural impulses of his generous heart, to the service of 
the land of his adoption, was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into Indian expenditure. It formed 
the theme of bis eloquent address from the Presidential 
chair of the Congress held at Bombay ; and at last success 
has crowned his efforts and those of his colleagues. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

The Commission is now sitting. We regret the 
Commission has decided to carry on its deliberations with 
closed doors. We believe publicity would have materially 
helped the Commission in the important work in which it 
is engaged. “Lead, kindly light”, is what we need amid 
“ the encircling gloom ” that surrounds us. None the less 
we expect great results from the labours of the Commission. 
We are confident the labours of the Commission will mark 
an epoch in the history of our financial relatioifs with' 
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£DgIaod. Sir Henry Fowler had indeed observed, when 
the Commission was appointed, that no question of policy 
would lie within the competence of the Commission. The 
terms, however, of the appointment do not seem to me to 
exclude the consideration of the policy which governs 
the administration of the Civil and Military expenditure 
of the Empire. The terms are wide enough to include 
such a consideration. The Commission is appointed to 
enquire into ; 

(a) the administration and management of the Military, and 
enquiry Into Civil expenditure Incurred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India In Council or of the Government of 
India; and (6) the apportionment of charges between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and India for purposes 
In which both are Interested. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

The administration and management of the Civil and 
Military expenditure of the Empire necessarily includes 
considerations of policy. To hold otherwise would be to 
unduly limit the scope of the enquiry, and to restrict 
it to mere matters of account-keeping. As the Times 
truly says : 

Any curtailment of the scope of the Royal Commission’s 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming to a 
conclusion on these questions would be received with disappoint¬ 
ment In England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India. 

THE HOME CHARGES 

The second part of the enquiry is, if possible, of still 
greater importance. It intimately affects the Home 
Charges. Our complaint is, that the Indian Exchequer is 
saddled with charges which should not be thrown upon us. 
It is not a complaint uttered by irresponsible critics in the 
Press, but it is a complaint to which statesmen of the 
eminence of Duke of Argyle, Lord Northbrook, and 
others have lent the weight of their names. I have no right 
to anticipate the decision of the Commission, but I am sure 
I re-echo your sentiments when I say that the people of 
India appeal to the Commission for justice, for that 
financial justice, for which they have cried so often, but 
have hitherto cried in vain. 

16 
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We too have a duty to perform in this connection. 
Three Members of the British Committee are on the 
Commission. We know how nobly they are doing their 
work. But our side of the case must be represented, and 
adequately represented. The Commission must be placed 
in touch with popular opinion in India. In this matter 
I am happy to be able to say that we are in complete 
accord with our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects. In the 
whole compass of the political literature of the last ten 
years, there is nothing more searching, yet more discrimi¬ 
nating, than Sir Griffith Evans ’ criticism on the Home 
Charges. Every Association in the country ought to send 
representations to the Commission, bearing on the question 
of Indian expenditure, and on the adjustment of charges 
between India and England. There should go forth from 
us an unequivocal and emphatic demonstration against the 
present system by which England throws upon India 
charges incidcnial to her Imperial responsibility, and which 
in equity ought to be shared between the two countries, 
with some reference not only to the mutual benefits derived 
but also to the capacity of each country to bear the burden. 

WIDER EMPLOYMENT OP INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

The question of the wider employment of our country¬ 
men in the public service is, to my mind, more or less a 
financial problem. It is intimately connected with the 
question of the poverty of the people. That is the view of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji; that was the view of the late Mr. 
Eobert Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial 
expert or a more ardent friend of the people of India. The 
considerations bearing upon this point are obvious. The 
more of the foreign element there is in the public service, 
with the high pay which must necessarily be given to them 
for service in a foreign country, the more you widen and 
deepen that channel by which the wealth of the country 
flows out—the greater is the impetus you give to that 
drain which is going on and which has gone on for the 
last hundred years and more, and which is more or less 
incidental to the present state of things. A part of the 
salaries of these highly-paid officials must be spent out of 
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the country, for the support of their wives and children, 
while they are yet in the service ; and when they have 
retired, the whole of their pensions, with exceptions which 
hardly call for notice, must be spent abroad. This means 
the loss of this portion of the national wealth which is 
absolutely indefensible, if substantially service of the same 
quality could be obtained by employing the children of the 
soil. The employment of a foreign element in the public 
service of a country, with the prospect of the salaries of 
these public servants leaving the country, is morally 
wrong, economically disastrous, and politically inexpedient, 
unless it is evident that the gain in other respects outweighs 
the financial loss, or in the end averts greater financial 
loss than what is incidental to the employment of the 
foreign agency. {Hear, hear.) 

BRITISH CAPITAL AND INDIA’S RESOURCES 
We fully recognize the fact that British capital has been 
sunk in the development of the resources of the country. 
We are grateful to British capitalists for the boon. 
Their enterprise has afforded us great advantages; it has 
given an impetus to trade and commerce, it has facilitated 
intercourse between the most distant parts of the empire ; 
has annihilated time and space. But in regard to the 
great railway undertakings, to which I chiefly refer, the 
capital is English, mostly in gold, which adds to the un¬ 
favourable exchange, the higher employees are English, 
the bulk of the profits goes to England. The drain 
continues, though undoubtedly the resources of the country 
being developed, it is better able to bear the strain. 

SOLEMN PROMISES OF THE SOVEREIGN 
In asking for the wider employment of our country¬ 
men in the public service, we not only take our stand upon 
the solemn promises of our Sovereign, which we cherish 
with the most affectionate ardour, but we rely upon 
high considerations of expediency. We are interested in 
the solvency of the Empire—in the financial stability of the 
Government; for with it are bound up the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Therefore it is that we make this 
demand. ' The financial consideration runs through it all. 
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POVERTY OF INDIA 

Abject, deplorable povertv is the prolific parent of 
public disorders- A people groaning under an intolerable 
load of poverty, with whom existence is a burden, have no 
interest in the maintenance of the public tranquillity ; there 
is no project, however wild or reckless or inconsistent 
with the public interests, which in their desperation they 
might not adopt. I need not quote familiar instances in 
the history of the world. Oriental nature is not materially 
diflFerent from human nature in other parts of the world. 

TENSION BETWEEN HINDUS AND MAIIOMEDANS 

We all deplore the recent disturbances between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. We would give worlds to avert them. 
They throw back the cause of political advancement. But 
how rare is it that we find respectable people mixed up 
in these disturbances. People who have anything to lose 
will not expose themselves to the risk. Those who have 
nothing to lose, with whom existence is one long incessant 
struggle, would dare all things and do all things. A 
people steeped in poverty represents a political danger, 
the magnitude of which it is difficult to exaggerate. 

PUBLIC SERVICE (QUESTION 

How does this public service question stand ? The 
Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2Bd June, 
1893, in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands there 
in the journals of the House. It has not been cancelled. 
Nor has it been given effect to. What has happened since 
we met last ? A number of petitions bas been presented 
to the House in support of the Resolution to which I have 
referred, but not as many as one might have wished or 
hoped for, having regard to the importance of the question 
and the magnitude of our interests therein. I am bound 
to say that we have not done our duty in this matter. I 
feel called upon to repeat the appeal I made last year that 
we should go on presenting petitions to the House of 
Commons till we get what we 'want. Let us convince the 
British public that we are in earnest about this matter, and 
1 am confident that justice will be done to us. It is no 
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use recording a Resolution here once a year, and then going 
to sleep over it for the rest of the twelve months, 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA 

Never did the case for Simultaneous Examinatious 
receive a more striking measure of support than from the 
results of the open Competitive Examination for 1895. 
There were sixty-six vacancies. There were several 
Indian candidates. But only one passed, Mr. Shaik 
Ashgar Ali of the Punjab. In your name I desire to 
congratulate this genflernan, chiefly because he is s 
Mahomedan and a native of the Punjab. I should like 
to put it to the staunchest opponent of Simultaneons 
Examinations to say if the success of this solitary native 
of India represents justice—adequate justice to India. 
The Pioneer newspaper, referring to this year’s Final 
Examination, remarked that, having regard to the results, 
the case for Simultaneous Examinations must now be 
considered to be hopeless. What are the results which 
are supposed to justify this inference? A Mahomedan 
gentleman was at the top of the list at the Final 
Examination, and three other Indian candidates occupied 
very high places. But in considering the results of the 
Final Examination in their bearing upon the question 
of Simultaneous Examinations, we must also take into 
account the results of the tjpen Competitive Examination 
for the same year; and if we do so, we are forced to the 
conclusion that they accentuate the necessity for holding 
Simulaneous Examinations, both as a matter of justice to 
India, and with a view to ensure the efficiency of 
the Service. 

I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the 
Civil Service in the foreground. I am distinctly of opinion 
that Simultaneous Examinations would add to its efficiency 
and the results of the recent Open Competitive Examina¬ 
tion certainly points to that eouelusio a. L)ok at the dis¬ 
parity of marks between the successful candidates at the top 
*and those at the bottom of the list, say, between the fir«t 
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ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten 
candidates, the marks vary from 2,125 to 3,738; as regards 
the last ten, the marks vary form 1,493 to 1,587. If 
these marks are to be regarded as any test or merit, it 
must be admitted that there was a great and unusual 
disparity in respect of merit, between the men at the top 
and the men at the bottom. If a selection could have 
been made from a wider field, if the examination was held 
in India as well as in England, it is reasonable to infer 
that there would have been some chance of this disparity 
being removed, and perhaps a better class of candidates 
selected in the place of those occupying the places at the 
bottom of the list. It is impossible to resist this conclu¬ 
sion, and to that extent it is impossible to shut our eyes 
to that other conclusion to which it points, that Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations are calculated to add to the 
efiioiency of the Service, by widening the field of selection. 
I regard it is a sin qua non that the selected candidates 
should be required to complete their period of probation 
in England. 

One word more before 1 leave the question of Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations. One of the objections raised was- 
that if Simultaneous Examinations were granted, it would 
involve unfairness to the martial races; the Mabomedans 
and the Sikhs would have no chance. The results of this 
and last year’s Examinations afford a complete contradic¬ 
tion to this view of the matter. The only successful 
Indian candidate at the Open Competitive Examination 
for 1895, was a Mahomedan gentleman ; among the 
successful candidates for 1894 was a Sikh gentleman ; and 
last, but not least, the candidate who heads the list of 
passed probationers at the Final Examination for this year 
is a Mahomedan. Our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen are 
rapidly coming to the forefront, and I think I express the 
sense of this Congress when I say that we all await with 
pleasure the advent of that day when in full association 
with Hindus and others in their intellectual activities, 
they will stand shoulder to shoulder with them in that: 
political struggle which will only end when Hinduh andi 
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MabomedaDS, and Parsia and Sikhs, all races and all creeds 
in India, will have won for themselves the lull rights of 
British citizenship. 

You will remember that the Resolution of the House 
of Commons did not concern the Covenanted Civil Service 
alone. It referred to all Civil Services, and it affirmed 
the principle of Simultaneous Examinations in regard to 
them all. In Bengal, a qualified sort of Competitive 
Examination is held for selection to the Office of Assistant 
and District Superintendents. A similar Examination is 
held in London. The Examinations are not held 
simultaneously. They are not held at the same time ; nor 
are the same papers set. That is not, however, what we 
complain of. We have a much more serious grievance 
when you consider the matter from another point of view. 
Natives of India are excluded from these Examinations. 
They are not allowed to compete. They are to be 
promoted to the office of Assistant and District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police from among the rank of Inspectors. 

KEPOKT OP THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

I have carefully read the Report of the Public Service 
Commission. There is absolutely nothing in the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission to 
justify this exclusion. The Commission recommend {vide 
page 121 of their Report) “limited competition amongst 
candidates selected in England ”, and similar “ competition 
amongst candidates selected in India”. They further say 
that “ endeavours should be made to introduce a reasonable 
proportion of native officers in the higher ranks of the 
Police ”. The grievance to which I refer has formed the 
subject of representations to the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, but so far without any result. 

The Government seems to be of opinion that racial 
distinctions imply moral distinctions, distinctions of 
character, which involve the possession of one set of 
moral qualities rather than another. With the express 
declaration of the Charter Act of 1833, which lays 
down that; 
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• No nattre of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any ot them be excluded from 
any office under the said Company. 

With the gracious message of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion still ringing in our ears—let me repeat those 
noble words ; 

Our subjects of whatever race or creed be freely admitted to 
all offices the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, their ability, and their integrity duly to discharge. 

With this express provision in the Charter Act and 
with the gracious assurance of our Sovereign—it is too 
late in the day to fall back upon mere racial considerations. 
Kacial q^ualifications are not moral qualifications. The 
Competitive Examination is a better test of moral 
qualifications than the mere accident of race. It must be 
so in the nature of things; for what inequalities of temper, 
of character and disposition, do we not observe among 
members of the same race? This question was thoroughly 
gone into by the Committee that was appointed with Lord 
Macaulay at its head, on the eve of the creation of the 
system of Open Competitive Examinations for appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service. The Committee submitted its 
Report, in 1854, to Sir Charles Wood, and in that Report 
the Committee thus observed: 

Early superiority in science and literature generally indicates 
the existence of sotne qualities which are securities against vice. 
Industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable 
desire of honourable distinction, a still more laudable desire to 
obtain the approbation of friends and relations. We therefore 
believe that the Intellectual test which is about to be established 
will be found In practice to be also the best moral test which 
can be devised. 

I should not have thought it necessary to refer to 
this all but forgotten controversy, were it not that there is 
a distinct indication of public opinion in some quarters, 
so notably displayed in the despatches published in the 
“ Blue Book on Simultaneous Examinations ”, in favour 
of the system of uomination as against competition—a 
feeling that competition as between members of the same 
race is a good test, but is inadequate and inefifectnal* as a 
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test, as between members of different races and nationali¬ 
ties. I am free to admit that competition does not 
represent a perfect test. But there is nothing perfect in 
this world. Human institutions suffer trom the original 
taint of imperfection. It is the best practicable test 
we have. 

IfJDIANS’ CLAIMS TO ALL CO.MPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 

We claim to be admitted to all Competitive Examina¬ 
tions for the Indian Services, no matter to what particular 
Department of the Public Service tliey may refer. We 
claim to be admitted to the Competitive Examinations for 
the Police Service held in India as well as in England. 
We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruit¬ 
ment to the higher offices in the Forest Department. We 
are excluded from these Examinations, and we are 
excluded because we are natives of India. Our disqualifi¬ 
cation is our race. The crime of colour is alleged against 
us. We are supposed not to possess the qualities required 
for these services, by reason of our being members of the 
race to which it is our misfortune to belong. But there 
are so many races in India, Do they all suffer from the 
same disqualification—are they all wanting in the precious 
qualities required for these services? For, the exclusion 
applies to them all. A slur is thus cast upon us. But we 
are not ashamed of our nationality. We are proud that we 
are Indians ; some of us are the inheritors of a civilization 
which carries the mind back to the dawn of human 
civilization. But we are also British subjects. Civis 
Romanus sum was the boast of the ancient world. It is 
our proud privilege to be British subjects, and we claim 
the rights which belong to our political connection. We 
are confident that the English people will not permit the 
perpetuation of invidious distinctions of race in the 
government of their great Dependency. Themselves free 
men, all in the enjoyment of equal rights and equal 
privileges, their natural instinct would be to extend to 
others the blessings which have made them so great, so 
happy, and so prosperous. 
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MILITARY SERVICE AND COLLEGES FOR INDIANS 

lu this connection it is impossible not to refer to the 
exclusion of our countrymen from the commissioned rarks 
in the Army. The bravest native soldier, a born warrior, 
and though he may have in him the making of a great 
Captain, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of a 
Subedar-Major or a Ressaldar-Major in the British Army. 
A Sivaji, a Ryder Ali, a Ranjit Singh, a Madhaji Scindia 
could not now have risen to the position of the Colonel of a 
Regiment or the Captain of a Company. This ostracism 
of a whole people, the exclusion of the representatives of 
the Military races in India from high command in the 
Army, cannot add to the strength and the stability or the 
greatness of the Empire. The Romans, the up-builders of 
the mightiest Empire in the ancient world, followed a 
different policy. Gibbon says ; 

But In the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, and 
all the subjects of the Empire were citizens of Rome . . and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted with 
equal favour to the Civil or Military command which citizens alone 
had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his 
Fathers (p. 46, Chap. XLIV., Vol. V, “ Gibbon's Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire”). 

Trust in the people, confidence in the ruled, is the 
secret of successful imperial sway. Never was there a 
more striking illustration of this truth than in the 
splendid results which followed the adoption of this policy 
by Akbar. A stranger to the country, the son of a prince 
who had beeu driven from his throne, beset with enormous 
difficulties at the commencement of his reign, he 
surmounted them all and founded the mightiest Empire of 
his time, which for nearly two centuries continued to 
flourish with undiminished vigour. What was the secret? 
Where had Akbar learnt it? He loved the people and 
trusted them. They returned his love with an abundant 
measure of gratitude which constituted the greatest bulwark 
of his throne. The grandsons of those who had fought 
against his grandfather became his ministers, the Eulers of 
his Provinces, the Captains of his Army. Raja Man Singh 
carried the Moghul standard from the wilds of Assam to 
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the mountain passes of Afghanistan. Himself a Hindu, 
he was made the Governor of the Mahomedan province of 
Kabul; and he subjugated for his Mahomedan Sovereign 
the Hindu province of Bengal. Birbal, another Hindu 
favourite, was sent in charge of an expedition to punish 
the Yusufzais in Swat, and when the news of his death 
was brought, his Sovereign shed floods of tears. In the 
words of Colonel Malleson ; 

To all alike, whether Uzbek or Afghan, or Hindu, or Parsi, 
or Christian, he offered careers, provided only that they were 
faithful. Intelligent, true to themselves. 

Kussian despotism is not indeed to be compared to 
the benevolent rule of the British in India. But the 
native subjects of the Czar in Central Asia are admitted to 
the commissioned ranks in the Army. Here in Congress 
from year to year we record a Resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a Military College in India, at which 
natives of India may be educated and trained for a Military 
career. I understand that His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught, when he was Commander-iD-Chief of the 
Bombay Army, expressed himself in favour of such an 
institution, as affording a training-ground for the scions of 
respectable families among the martial races in India, who 
might aspire to Military distinciion. The martial races 
have done splendid service in the up-building of the 
Empire. An outlet should be provided for the gratification 
of their legitimate ambition. Thus wrote the shrewd, the 
wise, the statesman-like Sir Henry Lawrence many, many 
years ago ; 

If Asiatics and Africans can obtain honourable position In the 
Armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century under England’s banner, are entitled to the same 
boon, nay, justice. 

SEPARATION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICES 

The question of the separation of the Civil and 
Military Medical Services will engage your attention. For 
the agitation in this matter we are indebted to the 
indefatigable efforts of Dr, Bahadurji and his associates. 
They have brought it within the range of practical politics, 
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and, 88 I learn, have secured the sympathies of so 
earnest and influential a medical reformer as Dr. Ernest 
Hart. The question is not a mere professional one. It 
has a public side to it. The profession is interested, and 
the public also interested. I have great respect for the 
Indian Medical Service. The Members of that Service 

have been the pioneers in this country of the system of 
medicine as taught in Europe; but it is no disparagement 
to the Service to aay that it is not fit for anything and 
everything, that it has not the exclusive monopoly of the 
knowledge of the most recent advances made in medical 
science, and that professional and scientific work may 
require special training for which the Service may 

not afford facilities. 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer, on the 
authority of the (Hasgow Herald, to a recent ruling by the 
Secretary of State for India, under which he reserves to 
himself the discretion to disqualify a candidate for the 
Indian Medical Service who may have been considered 

qualified by the examiners. This is what the 

Glasgow Herald says ; 

Thirty-three csndldates, four of whom are natives of India, will 
compete for sixteen vacancies In the Indian Medical Service on 2od 
Proximo. The Secretary of State for India, it should be noted, now 
has the power of rejecting any candidate who has been successful 
at the examination. This was not the case until a few months ago. 
A candidate who succeeded In passing the examination recently, 
and was able to produce the necessary certificates as to moral 
character, was objected to by the India OfiBce authorities, but they 
were compelled to accept him. Immediate authority was, however, 
sought by the Secretary of State from Parliament, and In future the 
appointment of any successful competitor who may be considered an 
undesirable person by the Military Department and Medical Board 
at the India Office will be vetoed. 

We have sufficient confidence in Secretaries of State 
to feel assured that the discretion here claimed will not be 
capriciously exercised. But when such a rule does not 
obtain in respect of any other competitive examination 
which regulates public appointments in India, the 
justification for this departure from ordinary practipe does 
not seem to be apparent. 
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SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

The question of the separation of judicial and 
executive tunctions in the administration of criminal 
justice has always formed a chief plank in the Congress 
platform. It is one of those questious w hich we claim to 
have brought within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Dufiferiu declared it to be “a counsel of perfection”; and 
two successive Secretaries of State, representing the two 
political parties in England, Lord Cross and Lord 
Kimberley, both expressed themselves in favour of this 
reform. The wisdom of the proposal is thus admitted in 
the abstract. But no serious effort has yet been made to 
recognize it in the practical work of administration. 
Mr. K. C. Dutt has showed in his admirable Note, which 
we have more than once considered in the Congress that 
the reform may be carried out with little or no extra 
expenditure. Sir Richard Garth has again and again 
accentuated the need for the introduction of this reform. 
Every year cases occur which add to the ever-accumulating 
evidence on the subject. 1 dei-ire to make a suggestion in 
this connection for your consideration. I think a Blue- 
Book should bo published every year from each Province 
by some recognized Association giving the cases occurring 
in that Province, which point to the need for the speedy 
carrying out of this reform. We shall then have paved 
the way for the reform by the inexorable logic of facts 
which will carry home conviction to every unpredjudiced 
mind. A Resolution of the House of Gommons in favour 
of the reform would perhaps help the Government to 
introduce it. Of course, a large measure of discretion 
must be vested in the Government in the carrying out of 
the reform. 

The question is really not one of expense but is 
more or less one of prestige. In the official mind—I 
should not like to say this of all officials—there are many 
officials who think differently, Mr. R. 0. Dutt is himself an 
official—there seems to be an idea that to deprive the 
Chief Executive Officer of the District of his judicial powers 
would be to deprive him of his prestige and lower him in 
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the estimation of the public. But surely prestige that 
is bound up with a system which in theory is indefensible, 
and which in practice leads to injustice, is a very poor sort 
of prestige indeed, and must defeat its own object. 
Prestige which perpetuates injustice and excites discontent 
and dissatisfaction among the masses, for they are the chief 
sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no 
aid to the Government. It is a source ot weakness 
and embarrassment. The old Scriptural text is true 
now as it was in the primitive days when it fell from 
prophetic lips—“ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’’ No 
Government can afford, under any pretext whatsoever— - 
call it prestige, call it policy, call it by wbat name you 
like—to do aught or to suffer aught which may lead to 
defeat the ends of justice as between man and man which 
all Governments are commissioned by a writ from on High 
to maintain and promote. 

Again I admit tliat Governments are bound to proceed 
with caution. I would find fault with a Government that 
was not cautious, reasonably cautious, against which the 
charge of recklessness could be brought in any form or 
shape whether in regard to the people’s money or the 
people’s happiness or convenience ; but the Government may 
in this connection begin the experiment in selected districts 
and await the result. I am afraid there may be 
parts of the country so disturbed that an experiment of 
this kind may not be desirable in the public interests. 
But, having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel 
of perfection, public opinion i)as a legitimate right to ask 
Government to move on, and to give effect to it in a 
cautious and tentative spirit. It will not do in these days 
to recognize the perfection of a principle in the abstract 
and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The 
present position of absolute inaction on the part of the 
Government in this matter is untenable. Let a great 
Government like ours yield before the importunate 
clamour of public opinion has assumed proportions, where 
a concession made will have the appearance of having been 
wrung under compulsion. Let not the words “ too late ” 
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be written upon the policy of Government in this or in 
other matters. 

CRIMINAL CASES BETWEEN EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 

In this connection I cannot help referring to the 
deplorable instances of failure of justice in many criminal 
cases where Europeans are the accused and natives of 
India are the aggrieved party. It is a difficult and delicate 
matter to deal with; but we have a right to appeal for 
help to all right-minded Englishmen interested in 
upholding the fair fame of British justice. The Court of 
Directors in a despatch that is well known observed that it 
was not only necessary that justice should be done in 
India, but that ttie people should be convinced that justice 
has been done. Sir James Fitz-Stephen, a disciple of 
Carlyle, a worshipper of the doctrine of might as against 
right, of the doctrine of force as against the principle of 
moral persuasion in the government of communities, 
declared from his place in the Supreme Legislative Council 
that a single act of injustice done or believed to be done 
was more disastrous to British rule than a great reverse on 
an Asiatic battle-field. It is because we know that this 
class of eases is creating a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
discontent among the masses and is weakening the bold of 
the Government upon them, that we feel it our duty to call 
prominent attention to that matter. A writer in the 
columns of India suggests a modification of the law which 
is worth considering. He says : 

I believe that In cases like the above the Court ought to be a 
mixed Court, i e., one of the Judges ought to be a Native and the 
other a European ; and that the Jury should be half European and 
half Native. This Is the only practical means by which a great 
scandal In our administration of justice can be removed and 
a serious political danger obviated. 

THE LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL AND JURY BILL 

Two Bills are now before the Supreme Legislative 
Council which will demand your earnest attention—the 
Legal Practitioners Bill and the Jury Bill. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that a wave of reaction has set in 
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and 18 unsettliog the minds of our rulers. We all 
recognise the fact that human progress is largely made up 
of action and reaction; that the cause of reform never 
moves forward in straight line, but that it swings backward 
and forward like the pendulum of a clock ; and that the 
forward movement more than makes up for the rebound. 
However that may be, both these Bills have filled the 
public mind with alarm, which, in the case of the Jury Bill, 
has partly been removed by the re-assuring message which 
His Excellency the Viceroy was able to give to the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in reply to their address. The object 
of the Legal Practitioners Bill is to suppress law-touts. 
With that everybody will sympathise. But those who 
object to the Bill say, and I think with great force, that 
the Bill is calculated to suppress Mofnssil pleaders rather' 
than law-touts. Certain it is that the Bill proposes some 
very serious innovations. It proposes to arm the District 
Judge and the Commissioner of the Division with the 
power of removing a pleader, and the Commissioner of 
the Division with the power of removing a Revenue Agent. 
Under the Legal Practitioners Act of 1879, this 
power belongs exclusively to the High Court. It 
is a power which, with the exception of a brief 
intermission of a few years, has always been vested 
in the High Court. The District Courts can only 
make recommendations in this behalf. A power like 
this vested in the District Courts would, it was strongly 
urged at the Calcutta Meeting, deal a heavy blow at the 
independence of the Mofussil Bar. Pleaders will practice 
with a halter round their necks. They dare not hurt the 
susceptibilities of the District Hakims. They dare not 
show excess of zeal in any case in which local official 
opinion may have been elicited against their client. The 
client will suffer. The public will suffer. Undoubtedly the 
dismissed pleader will have the right to appeal to the 
High Court. But it is one thing to contest an open 
recommendation, and quite a different thing to seek to upset 
a final verdict. I may here remark that Her Majesty’s 
Judges of the Superior Courts in England have not the 
power of disbarring a barrister practising before such 
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Courts. It is only the Benchers of the Inn of Court to 
which a barrister happens to belong who can disbar him. 
When Her Majesty’s Judges in England cannot dismiss 
practitioners who appear before ;them, surely such a 
power should not be vested in our Mofnssil Judges. 

The question is not one that merely concerns 

lawyers. It has an important public bearing. The public 
are quite as interested as the lawyers. The independence 
of the Mofussil Bar is a matter of public concern. To 
imperil their independence is to aim a blow at the 
beginnings of national life, and to gap the springs of 

constitutional agitation in the Mofussil. The Bar constitutes 
the pillar of our public movements. Our Mofussil pleaders 
are the life and soul of our Municipalities and our District 
Boards. T hey are the secretaries end working members 
of our religious and social institutions. There is no 
movement in the Mofussil which does not owe its 
origin to them, or is not mainly guided by 

them. With such a law as this, they dare not 

take part in public movements, especially of a political 
character which might expose them to the displeasure of 
the local officials. It would be a public misfortune,' it 
would throw back the cause of reform, if a law were passed 
which would interfere with the independence of such a 
useful body of men. 

THE JURY NOTIFICATION 

The Jury Notification was issued as yon know in 1892. 
A Commission was appointed in 1893 to report upon the 
matter. The Notification, as you are aware, was subse¬ 
quently withdrawn. The object of the present Bill is, as 
defined in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, to give 
effect to such of the recommendations of the Jury 
Commission as have been approved of by the Government 
of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. The most 
important provision of the Bill is that which refers to the 
amendment of Section 303 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
empowering Judges to require Juries to bring in special 
verdicts. But this is precisely the provision of the Bill 
16 
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which is in entire conflict with the recommendations of the 
Jury Commission. This question of special verdicts was 
considered by them, and was unanimously rejected. And 
who were the members of the Jury Commission? The 
president was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
Among the members were Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
late Officiating Chief Justice of Bengal; Mr. Wilkins, the 
present Legal Remembrancer ; and last but not least. Sir 
Griffith Evans, the present Officiating Advocate-General, 
in whom the Government has such great confidence that 
ever since 1878, the Government has continued appointing 
him as a Member of the Supreme Legislative Council. 
Apart from the weight which must belong to the opinion 
of such a body of men, we find the views of the Jury 
Commission in this respect are supported by liigh authority. 
The High Court of Calcutta describes the proposed 
amendment as “ a radical and dangerous change in the 
■law ”. Tlie majority of the .Judges of the Bombay High 
Court do not consider the amendment as called for, and 
the Government of Bengal, which issued the Jury 
Notification in 1802, accords to it only a qualified measure 
of support. 

“ Atter full consideration," says the letter of the Bengal 
Government, “ the Lieutenant-Governor Is disposed to agree with 
the Commission (the Jury Commission) that there Is no absolute 
necessity for a change, as under the present law a Judge can, and a 
good Judge does, put the Issue before the Jury, so that they should 
be obliged to give a verdict on each point, but since all Judges do 
not. Sir Charles Elliott would prefer to see such a change made In 
the wording of Section 803 as shall show that the 
procedure should always be as above described, the Judge 
laying down each issue and calling on the Jury for a special 
verdict on each.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is of opinion that 
there is no absolute necessity for this change in the law ”, 
if a good Judge could always be found to preside at a Ses¬ 
sions Trial in a Jury District. The Judicial Bench of the 
Civil Service in Bengal is surely not so wanting in capable 
men that it would be difficult to find good Judges ’for the 
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few Districts where Trial by Jury prevails. It seems to 
me that it would be very uuwise to enact a law which is 
likely to create a great deal of public dissatisfaction, when 
the evil complained of, if it is real, might be remedied by 
administrative arrangements, unattended with any expense 
or inconvenience. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill in comment¬ 
ing upon this provision, remarked that it was liable to be 
attended with abuse. It seems, however, that there is no 
real cause for alarm, so far as this particular section of the 
Bill is concerned. We have the assurance of His 
Excellency the Viceroy that the effective, but at the 

same time the conservative, administration of the law 

would be secured and in a form that would recommend 
itself to the approval of public opinion. The Poona 

Sarvajanik Sabha is to be congratulated upon having 
obtained this expression of opinion from His 

Excellency. I will quote the words of His Excellency 
in this place : 

I do not think ft would be proper tor me to enter Into any dis¬ 
cussion of the details of a Bill now before the Legislative Council, 
but I may say a word or two as to procedure. I cannot help think¬ 
ing that a wholly disproportionate excitement has been got up over 
this matter. I gather that you, at all events, assent unreservedly 
to the recommendations ot the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, 
therefore, that reforms are desirable In the law. On one point there 
Is admittedly great difference ot opinion. If the Government had 
Ignored that point and lelt It out of the Bill, this dllference of 
opinion, and all the consequences that result from difference of 
opinion would have remained. The Government thought it better 
that this point should be carefully and deliberately considered, 
and It will be carefully and deliberately considered In the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council. As the Hoa’ble Member 
who introduced the Bill stated at the time, that Is the abject with 
which the Government have Introduced this particular provision, 
and I venture to hope that by the oo-operatlon ot all who take an 
Interest In the due, the effective, but still In the conservative 
administration of the law, the result of the discussions in 
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Calcntt* will be that the law will be put Into a shape 
which will meet the approval of your Sabha as well as the 
rest of the community. 

I think I express the sense of this Congress when I 
say that we are all deeply grateful to His Excellency for 
this reassuring message. I he provision of the Bill, in 
regard to the appointment of special jurors is, 1 think,, 
a distinct improvement. 

The system of Trial by Jury in the form in which it 
exists is undoubtedly English in its character. But the 
principle which underlies it is the principle of the FanchaijaV 
system, which in this country is as old as the hills, and is 
graven deep on the instincts of the people. I think it will 
be admitted on alt hands, that on the whole the experiment 
has been a success and therefore we are justified in calling 
for an extension of the system, for which, indeed, we have 
repeatedly prayed, and which, we find, is supported by the 
high authority of Sir Eomesh Chunder Mitter, one of the 
members of the Jury Commission. I am glad to learn that 
the Government of Bengal has recommended the extension 
of the system to six new districts. That Government is to 
be congratulated on this decision. 

EXCISE AND EDUCATION 

There are other important questions included in your 
programme. If I had time 1 should have liked to have 
dwelt upon them. I should have specially liked to have 
referred to the question of Excise and the question of 
Education. We must press for local option. The Govern¬ 
ment has no right to thrust liquor shops upon unwilling 
communities. We must safeguard the interest of Educa¬ 
tion—primary, technical, and high. I am bound to say 
that the Government expenditure on Education is small 
when compared with similar expenditure incurred in other 
countries, and it is inadequate to the growing requirements 
of a progressive community like ours. It is my contention 
that in India, the expenditure per head of the population 
is the lowest as compared with British possessions 
in other parts of the world^—in Asia, America,. Africa, 
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and the Australian Continent. Here is a table which 
I have drawn up and which bears out this view of 
the matter:— 


Countries. 

PorULATION. 

State 

Expenditure 
ON Education. 

Cost per 
Head, 

Great Britain and 
Ireland 

Belgium 

Prance 

Russia 

United States 

S. African Republic-- 
New South Wales --- 
New Zealand 
Queensland 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western Australia --- 
Cape Colony 

Natal 

British Guiana 
Jamaica 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

India 

Bengal 

37,879,285 

6,069,321 

38,343,192 

115,2-26,542 

62,622,250 

119,128 

1,132,234 

626,658 

393,718 

146,667 

1,140,405 

49,782 

1,527,224 

543,913 

288,328 

648,558 

71,655 
3,008,466 
221,172,958 
70,000,000 

£7,569,066 
£676,297 
£2,761,723 
£3,820,496}4s. 
£32,528,328 
£13,823 
£693,652 
£411,9-22 
£253,758 
£44,864 
£739,784 
£10,397 
£147,424 
£34,188 
£18,116 
£30,786 
Rs. 45,352 
Rs. 508,116 
Rs. 8,211,820 
Rs. 2,646,000 

s. d. 

3 1134 

2 24 

1 54 

0 3U 

10 4% 

7 44 

12 3 

13 14 

12 10 % 

6 1 % 

12 11 % 

4 214 

1 11 ^ 

1 3il5 

1 3-1/13 

0 11-2/5 

As. 10 Pa.lU 
„ 2 

„ 0 7-1/7 

>, 0 7-34 


Thus it will be seen that while the expenditure on 
education per head of the population in Ceylon is over 
2 Ans., in Mauritius, it is 10 Ans., in Natal, Is. '6d., in 
British Guiana, it is Is. llcf., and even in Russia it is 
in India it is only a little over 7 Pies. Comment on 
these figures is unnecessary. I cannot say whether these 
figures include contributions made by local bodies. Even 
if such contributions were to be added, it would not, 
I think, make an appreciable difference. 

We are indebted to Professor Oxenham for his 
defence of High Education. We are not in favour of High 
Education vs. Primary Education. We are in favour of all 
Education, high and low. They act and react upon each 
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other. They are part and parcel of s comiDon and 
indissoluble system. High education does not benefit the 
recipients alone. It benefits the whole community ; for if 
John , Stuart Mill is to be accepted as our authority in 
these matters, the ideas of the educated classes filter 
downwards and become the ideas of the masses. 

TOO MANY QUESTIONS BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

It has, indeed, been said that we should not take up 
ton many questions, that we should content ourselves with 
a few, and press them upon the attention of Government. 
There is considerable force in this observation. By 
covering a wider ground, we lose in concentration, and we 
run the risk of losing in efiect. The more important 
questions are apt to be lost sight of in the consideration of 
the less important ones. From the point of view of 
presentation to Government, this is a disadvantage ! But 
the Congress being national, its interests embracing the 
whole field of national concerns, it is difficult to curtail our 
programme, without leaving untouched a large number of 
questions which affect important interests. I think, 
however, we may adopt a middle course. I think we 
should give special prominence to a few questions only, such 
as Indian Finance, including the Home Charges and 
Military Expenditure, the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, the question of Simultaneous 
Examinations, the still further reform of the Legislative 
Councils and one or two other matters which might 
be mentioned. 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND 

From the consideration of our work here we may pass- 
on to discuss our woik in England. Our voice would be 
that of one crying in the wilderness but for our organization 
in London, the British Committee, our paper India, 
and our Parliamentary Committee. The money that we 
spend in England is worth its weight in gold. (Hear, hear.) 
It fructifies abundantly in the increasing interest which is 
being created in England in regard to Indian affairs. It 
is preparing the way for an abundant harvest of good in- 
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which, under the Providence of God, our children and our 
children’s children are destined to share. But how shall 
we fittingly describe the services of those good men and 
true, with Sir William Wedderburn at their head, who 
ungrudgingly devote their time and attention, often at 
considerably personal sacrifice, to work for us on the 
British Committee and the Parliamentary Committee ! 
They say the word “ gratitude” does not occur in our 
language. But the sentiment is there, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people; and in your name I desire to 
express our sense of profound gratitude to the members of 
the British Committee, and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, for their disinterested services to India. 

Never was there greater need than now for vigilance 
both here and in England. At the recent General Elec¬ 
tions, our Parliamentary friends sustained a defeat all 
along the line, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbert Paul, 
Mr. W. S. Caine (cheers) and other friends of Indian 
reform have all lost their seats, though we hope 
constituencies will soon be found for them which will 
return them to Parliament. My distinguished friend, 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, fought in the Liberal interest as 
bravely as man ever fought (loud cheers)^ but he too was 
defeated. Mr. Bhownaggree has been returned to 
Parliament in the Conservative interests. I hope and trust 
Mr. Bhownaggree will find time to read our programme 
and our proceedings ; and if he does so, I am sure he will 
find that we are as warmly interested as we could be in 
the maintenance of Imperial unity, and that we are 
advocates of reform and not of revolution, and ot reform as 
a safeguard against revolution. He must know that 
reforms indefinitely postponed lead to violent changes— 
that reforms quietly, steadily, cautiously introduced, so 
that the new adapts itself to the old and the old becomes a 
part of the new, add to the stability and strength of 
Governments. I hope that as the result of his studies, he 
will see his way to sympathize with our programme. His 
conservatism in English politics need not stand in the way 
of his adoption of the very moderate programme of the 
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Congress. Sir Richard Garth is a Conservative in politics. 
He is not able to accept the whole of our programme—he 
is aot in favour of Simultaneous Examinations ; but there 
is no stauncher friend of the Congress movement, whether 
among Liberals or Conservatives, and we Congressmen are 
deeply beholden to him for his defence of our cause, when 
it was assailed by the late Sir George Chesney. 

FRIENDS OF INDIA ON THE LIBERAL SIDE 

We have endeavoured so far to steer clear of party 
politics. But the bulk of our friends belong to the 
Liberal side. With the exception of Mr. Pincott and 
Sir Richard Garth, I cannot at this moment think of any 
Conservative politician who sympathises with the 
Congress movement. From the Liberal ranks we have 
received the largest measure of sympathy. When the 
delegates went to England in 1890, it was the Liberal 
Associations which organized their meetings in the 
Provincial centres. When the Liberals came into power, 
their sympathy with our popular aspirations was marked. 
It was a Liberal Parliament that recorded the Resolution 
in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, though I regret to 
Bsy that it was a Liberal Secretary of State who nullified 
that Resolution. It was a Liberal Government that practically 
ordered the withdrawal of the Jury Notification. It was 
the mandate of a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord 
Kimberley, that saved in Bengal the system of Local Self- 
Government menaced by the Municipal Bill of 1892. It 
was a Liberal Government, too, that re-imposed the import 
duties on cotton goods in the interests of India. 

INDIAN QUESTIONS AS PARTY QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND 

Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian 
questions are taken up as party questions, until they 
become factors in determining the issues of party contests, 
they cannot occupy a prominent place in English politics 
or engage a large measure of public attention in England. 
Before the English people can be expected to do justice to 
India they must feel an interest in Indian topics, and 
they will not, and cannot, feel any interest in them, so 
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long as Indian questions remain outside the pale of party 
politics. We have it on the authority of John Morley 
that "Indian affairs entered materially into the great 
battle of parties ” in the last century, and the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, which for its moral results was a 
great and far-reaching event, was mainly prompted by 
party considerations. 

INDIA’S LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH THRONE 

What is our attitude with regard to the Government ? 
I decline to discuss the charge of disloyalty which used te 
be brought against us in the early days of the Congress 
movement. Having regard to the official recognition 
which was extended to us by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern¬ 
ment, this is no longer a question of practical politics. 
Are we then Her Majesty’s constitutional Opposition in 
this country ? I hardly think so. Our position is not 
analogous to that of a Parliaraentry Opposition. A Parlia¬ 
mentary Opposition is bound to oppose all measures 
of the Government. It is its duty to oppose. It opposes 
for the mere sake of opposition. Its opposition is actuated 
by considerations of party spirit, under the influence of 
which the motives and the policy of the Government are 
liable to be needlessly aspersed. Our position is different. 
We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government. 
We are not exjiected to do so. Our countrymen would 
have a ground of complaint against us, if we did so, 
without sufficient cause. We do not oppose for the mere 
sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass the 
Government, so that we may step into its place when the 
position is no longer tenable. We oppose bad measures. 
We support good measures. We may oppose the policy 
of the Government, but we impute no motives. Above 
all, our opposition is not dictated by any considerations of 
party spirit, but by the sole and single-minded desire to 
serve our countrymen and to broaden and deepen the 
foundations of British rule upon the unchangeable basis 
of a nation’s affections. 

We should suffer a distinct loss of power were we to 
constitute ourselves into permanent opposition to the 
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Government. If we oppose with discrimination and jndg- 
ment, our protests will not fail to command sympathy and 
respect. But if we oppose in the spirit of captious fault¬ 
finding, if we oppose for the mere sake of opposition, if 
we oppose simply because somebody must oppose, we 
expose ourselves to the risk of being considerad hostile 
critics, even when our representations deserve a better fate. 

THE ELEVENTH SESSION OP THE CONGRESS 
To-day is the first day of the Eleventh Session of the 
Congress. Many Sessions of the Congress must yet be 
held before even our moderate programme is accomplished. 
The car of human progress moves slowly forward. But 
he who has set his hand to the plough cannot afford to 
look back. He must spend and be spent in the cause. 
How many brave comrades, whose memories we mourn, 
have fallen; how' many more will yet fall before the 
journey through the wilderness is accomplished, and we are 
in view of Canaan. To some choice spirits, elevated by 
faith and hope, may be vouchsafed, as was vouchsafed to 
Moses of old fromi the heights of Sinai, a glimpse into the' 
promised land, a foretaste of that precious treasure of civil 
and political rights which, in tbe Providence of God and 
under the auspices of English rule, is to be the destined 
heritage of their nation. As for the rest they must possess 
their souls in patience, supported by the undying faith that 
their cause, based upon the highest justice, must 
eventually triumph. ‘ A man with a conviction,’ says 
John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Representative 
Government, ‘is equal to ninety-nine without one.’ The 
man of earnest faith is irresistible and all-conquering. We 
Congressmen know what wo are about; we know our 
minds, we know our methods; we stick to them with 
resolute tenacity of purpose—with a faith which, so far as 
some of ns are concerned, I will say, does not belong to 
the things of this world. And who will say that the future 
is not ours ? 

FAITH IN BRITISH JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY 
We feel that in this great struggle in which vye ars- 
engaged, the moral sympathies of civilised humanity are 
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with us. The prayers of the good and the true in all 
parts of the world follow us. They will welcome as glad 
tidings of great joy the birth of an emancipated people on 
the banks of the Ganges. For, have they not all read 
about our ancient civilization; how, in the morning of 
the world, before the Eternal City had been built upon 
the Seven Hills, before Alexander had marched his army 
to the banks of the Tigris, before Babylonian astronomers 
had learnt to gaze upon the starry world, our ancestors had 
developed a great civilization, and how that civilization 
has profoundly influenced the course of modern thought in 
the highest concerns of man ? Above all, we rely with 
unbounded confidence on the justice and generosity of the 
British people and of their representatives in Parliameitt. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

It is not that we misirust the authorities here. 
But the higher we mount, the purer is the atmosphere. 
The impurities generated by local causes cannot touch 
those who, removed from local influences, represent in a 
loftier sphere of responsibility the majesty and the greatness 
of the English nation. Let us freely acknowledge the 
tribute we owe to the British Government in India. What 
Government could have accorded a speedier recognition 
to Congress claims than the Government of India has 
done ? Within the lifetime of a generation we have 
achieved changes—beneficent changes of far-reaching 
moment—which it would have taken many generations to 
accomplish elsewhere, which in less fortunately situated 
countries could not have been accomplished except, perhaps, 
after bloodshed and tumult. All this we freely 
acknowledge. For all this we are truly grateful. All 
this fills us with hope for the future. 

TRUST IN ENGLAND 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be 
done, and the impetus must come from England. To 
England we look for inspiration and guidance. To England 
we look for sympathy in the struggle. From England 
must come the crowning mandate which will enfranchi 80 
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our peoples. England is our political guide and our moral 
preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty. English 
history has taught us those principles of freedom which 
we cherish with our life-blood. We have been fed upon 
the strong food of English constitutional freedom. We 
have been taught to admire the eloquence and genius of 
the great masters of English political philosophy. We 
have been brought face to face with the struggles and the 
triumphs of the English people in their stately march 
towards constitutional freedom. Where will you find 
better models of courage, devotion, and sacrifice; not in 
Rome, not in Greece, not even in France in the stormy 
days of the Revolution—courage tempered by caution, 
enthusiasm leavened by sobriety, partisanhip softened by 
a large-hearted charity—all subordinated to the one 
predominating sense of love of country and love of God. 

LOVE OP LIBERTY 

We should be unworthy of ourselves and of our 
preceptors—we should, indeed, be something less than 
human—if, with our souls stirred to their inmost depths, 
our warm Oriental sensibilities roused to an unwonted pitch 
of enthusiasm by the contemplation of these great ideals 
of public duty, we did not seek to transplant into our own 
country the spirit of those free institutions which have 
made England what she is. In the words of Lord 
Lansdowne, a wave of unrest is passing through this 
country. But it is not the unrest of discontent or disloyalty 
to the British Government—it is the unrest which is the 
first visible sign of the awakening of a new national life. 
It is the work of Englishmen—it is the noblest monument 
of tbeir rule—it is the visible embodiment of the vast 
moral influence which they are exercising over the minds 
of the people of India. Never in the history of the world 
have the inheritors of an ancient civilization been so 
profoundly influenced by the influx of modern ideas. In 
this Congress from year to year we ask England to 
accomplish her glorious work. The course of civilization 
following the path of the sun has travelled from East to 
'West. The West owes a heavy debt to the East. We 
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look forward to the day when that debt will be repaid, 
not only by the moral regeneration, but by the political 
enfranchisement of our people. 

APPEAL TO ANLO-INDIANS 

In our efforts for the improvement of our political 
status, we feel that we may appeal with confidence to the 
sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They are 
Englishmen. By instinct and by tradition they are the 
friends of freedom. In regard to many, their interests in 
the country are permanent. In regard to many more, in 
view of the falling exchange, they are looking forward to 
making India their permanent home. Burke’s well known 
aphorism of the Anglo-Indians of his day being “ birds of 
prey and passage” is well-nigh an extinct tradition. Our 
interests and their interests are indentical. Their political 
status is not a whit removed from ours. If they have more 
influence in the Government, it is due to sufferance. They 
cannot claim it as a matter of right. Any extension of 
our political privileges would benefit them as well as 
ourselves. Difference there will always be between different 
sections of the same community, as there is in this country 
between zamindars and ryots; as there is in European 
countries between capitalists and labourers. But we are 
essentially members of the same community, in the sense 
that we have common rights and common grievances, and 
that it is our duty to stand shoulder to shoulder to remedy 
our grievances and to promote our rights. We are all 
interested in the development of our manufactures, and 
we all know what pressure is brought to bear upon the 
Government here—sometimes masked under the guise of 
philanthropy, sometimes less thinly veiled—to interfere 
with the growth of our manufacturing industries. Here, 
as in otber matters, united we stand, divided we fall. 

PERORATION 

There is another agency—impalpable and invisible 
noiselessly advancing onwards amid the din of our strifes 

towards the accomplishment of its own hidden purposes_ 

which, is helping us in this onward struggle. That 
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agency is time. Time is with ns. Time, present and 
future, is our ally. “ Truth,” says the Latin proverb, 
“ is the daughter of Time.” We rely upon the beneficent 
forces of the Unseen Time. I know not whether there 
ever was a golden age in the past. It is a beautiful 
tradition. It embalms the ever present sense of dissatisfac¬ 
tion which humanity feels with the present. Dissatisfaction 
is the parent of all progress. It stirs us on to ceaseless 
activity for the betterment of our race. A golden age is, 
indeed, looming in the future. There is a golden age in 
store for us and our children. It is this feeling which 
reconciles us to the present. We feel that if political 
freedom, in the sense in which it is enjoyed by British 
subjects elsewhere, is not to be our lot, it will be the 
inheritance of those who, coming after us, will bear our 
names and carry on our work. In that faith we work. In 
that faith we ask other.s to work. It is the faith which is 
the cement of the Congress movement. It implies con¬ 
fidence in the progressive character of British rule. It 
implies confidence in ourselves. Let it not be said that 
this confidence is misplaced. Let it not be said that the 
enthusiasm which animated us in the first days of the 
Congress movement is on the wane. The past ought to 
encourage us. The future ought to stir us into enthusiasm. 
The noblest heritage which we can leave to our children 
and our children’s children is the heritage of enlarged 
rights, safeguarded by the loyal devotion and the fervent 
enthusiasm of an emancipated people. Let us so work 
with confidence in each other, with unwavering loyalty to 
the British connection, that we may accomplish this great 
object within a measnrable distance of time. Then will 
the Congress have fulfilled its mission—justified the hopes 
of those who founded it, and who worked for it—not, 
indeed, by the supersession of British rule in India, but by 
broadening its basis, liberalizing its spirit, ennobling 
its character, and placing it upon the unchangeable 
foundations of a nation's afiections. It is not severance 
that we look forward to—but unification, permanent 
embodiment as an integral part of that great Empire 
which has given the rest of the world the models of free 
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institutions-—that is what w«s aim at. But permanence 
means assimilation, incorporation, equal rights, equal 
privileges. Permanence is incompatible with any form of 
military despotism, which is a temporary makeshift 
adapted to a temporary purpose. England is the august 
mother of free nations. She has covered the world with 
free States. Places, hitherto the chosen abode of 
barbarism, are now the home of freedom. Wherever 
floats the flag of England, there free Governments 
have been estahlished. We appeal to England 
gradually to change the character of her rule in 
India, to liberalise it, to shift its foundations, to adapt it 
to the newly developed environments of the country and 
the people, so that, in the fullness of time, India may find 
its place in the great confederacy of free States, English 
in their origin, English in their character, English in 
their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent and 
indissoluble union with England, a glory to the mother-counry, 
and an honour to the human race. Then will England 
have fulfilled her great mission in the East, accomplished 
her high destiny among nations, repaid the long standing 
debt which the West owes to the East, and covered 
herself with imperishable renown and everlasting glory. 
(Loud and long continued cheers.) 



Tuelfth\ Congress — Calcutta —1896 


HON. MR. R. M. SaYaNI 


INTRODUCTION 

I beg to thank you most heaitily for tho great honour 
yon have conferred upon me by electing me President of 
this your Twelfth Congress. It is the higliest honor which 
my fellow-countrymen can bestow upon me. I am aware 
that it is also an honor which carries with it a serious 
responsibility, as it is by no means a light task to guide the 
deliberations of so large, so varied and so distinguished an 
assembly, representing as it does all that is loyal and 
patriotic, enlightened and influential, progressive and 
disinterested, in the country. 1 am further conscious of the 
fact that the position to which you have elected me has 
been invariably occupied in the past by extremely able 
leaders enjoying the full confidence of the people at large, 
and that under any circumstances, it will be beyond I my 
power to come up to tho standard of my immediate 
predecessor in this chair, who is so w^ell known as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the country generally and 
especially of the province of Bengal. Relying, however, 
upon merciful Providence and on your indulgence and 
forbearance as also on your sympathy and support, I hope 
I may be able to discharge the duty you have entrusted 
me with to your satisfaction. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONGRESS 

Some time prior to the Christian year, 1885, certain 
Indian gentlemen who had received their education in the 
English language and been trained to English methods, 
and who had moreover derived their ideals of political 
institutions from English philosophers and statesman, met 
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together to deliberate amoDgst themselves on the advisability 
of coDveniog a meetiog of some of the most eolightened 
men ot each province for the purpose of discussing the 
moral and material condition of the country aod taking 
practical steps for its amelioration. A meetiog was accord¬ 
ingly resolved upon; and as its conveners were God¬ 
fearing, law-abiding, peace-loving and peaceful subjects,, 
distinguished for their independence, for the purity 
of their public lives, for the honesty of their purpose 
and for their political sagacity, their invitation was 
largely and cordially responded to. The meeting 
was attended by delegates deputed from each province 
and by some Europeans who warmly sympathised with 
the object. The discussion unmistakably emphasised 
the fact that there was a general consensus of opinion 
amongst the educated Indians that the existing political 
condition of the country was susceptible of a vast 
improvement. Then there was no doubt that the people 
had well-founded grievances which required to be redressed 
and serious disabilities which needed removal. All were 
agreed that, in order to achieve those objects, so conducive 
to the greater happiness and contentment of the people, it 
was advisable to adopt all legitimate and constitutional 
means and proceed on the methods employed by Englishmen 
themselves for agitation ; that if agitation was carried on, 
on such principles, never mind however long, there was a 
fair and reasonable chance of success, especially with the 
co-operation of such Europeans as were ready and willing 
to extend their sympathy and moral support to a movement 
so legitimate and national. It was accordingly decided 
that a Congress shonld be held of all educated and eminent 
Indians, leaders of various centres, and all admirers of the 
political institutions of England, with the express purpose 
of appealing to Government to redress grievances and 
remove disabilities from which the people suffered, and to 
secure such other reforms as the exigencies of the time 
and the progress of the country demanded, consistently of 
course with the liberal principles and the declared policy 
of the British Government as laid down years ago in 
statutes and charters, in Royal proclamations and resolutions 
17 
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of Parli»meot. AecordiBgly the oecegsary stepg for 
organiziog such a Goagrega were taken. The principal 
promoters of that organisation were themselves the products 
of English education, while the persons invited to attend 
from the differeut Presidencies were similarly the products 
of that same vivi'fyiog agency. There was also the facility 
of travel on account of the rapidity and cheapness of 
communication, the result of railways, one of 
■the most important boons which Euglisli civilization 
conferred on our country. There was also the security to 
person and property assured by the Pax Britannica. Thus 
the call to attend fell upon willing ears and the invitees 
readily complied. All the elements necessary to secure s 
full attendance were combined, leading to cordial 
co-operation in the noble work thus initiated. In short, 
the country was ripe for the movement, so that delegates 
from the principal centres eagerly flocked to give 
expression to the " sober second thoughts ot the people” 
They were all responsible ijitizens assembled to focus the 
manifold political grievances of the people and give them 
their needed articulation. P'or the first time they met 
■On a common platform to achieve a common object, 
•namely, to represent in the name of their countrymen 
the grievances under which they suffered and to 
give voice to their political sentiment anil aspirations 
They keenly felt the desire for wholesome reform and 
■discussed with freedom and candour their political condition 
which they eouaiilered to be degrading. Their intellectual 
Attainments recoiled against what they cou-sidered to be 
political suhservieuoe; their educated notions revolted 
against political disabilities; and their hearts aspired to 
attain a higher national ideal of citizenship under the 
beneficent rule of the British which they fully appreciated. 
It was an ideal worthy to be encouraged and fostered by 
all right-minded and justice-loving Englishmen, and took 
complete hold of them. The habitual lethargy of the 
Indian disappeared under the potent influence of this new 
and loity standard of political regeneration. Ideas of a 
fair share in the management of the affairs of their own 
country and the enjoyment of greater constitutional freedom 
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pervaded all minds. It was not a mere sentimental 
cooing between loving cousins nor a mere stage-show got 
ap for the amusement of the public at Christmas time, but 
a very serious organisation of combined intellectual 
strength, intended for the discussion of very serious 
matters. Surely they thought, and thought honestly, they 
were not mere theorists or sentimental dreamers, but 
intelligent, loyal, patriotic, well-meaning, public-spirited men, 
representing the collective wisdom and ability of what was 
soon to become a United India. Peelings of sympathy and 
brotherhood pervaded the members, and every one was 
prepared to give anxious thought and patient consideration 
to what each other had to advance and urge. They felt that 
the Congress was but the first rich harvest of what had 
been sown long before by wise and beneficent British 
statesmen in the shape of schools and colleges. They 
further felt that the Congress was but the visible 
embodiment of a new education and a new awakening such 
as the country had not seen for .some centuries before—the 
strong impact of Western civilization of Eastern thought. 
In fact, they felt that there could bo no doubt of the strength 
and depth of this awakening having national regeneration 
as its ultimate aim and object. They felt that their object 
was rational and practical—that under the vivifying 
influence of the Cougress, all the various peoples of the 
country could slowly and steadily be welded into one 
inseparable, indissoluble whole, to the everlasting benefit 
of India and the glory of Ensland, and that those who 
attended them as members of the first Congress would in 
the fullness of time be recognised as the great pioneers of 
the movement. 

DECLARATIONS OF THE CONGRESS LEADERS 

The following is a brief analysis of the declarations of 
the Congress leaders ;— 

(a) To remember that we are all chlldreo of our mother- 
country, India, and that as such we are bound to love and respect 
each other and have common fellow-feeling for each other, and 
that each one of us should regard as Ms own the Interests of the 

rest of us. 
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(6) That we ahonld eodeavour to promote persooal Intimacy 
and friendship amongst all the great communities ot India, to- 
develop and consolidate sentiments ot national growth and unity, to 
weld them together into one nationality, to effect a moral union 
amongst them, to remove the taunt that we are not a nation, but 
only a congeries ot races and creeds which have no cohesion in 
them, and to bring about stronger and stronger friendly ties ot 
common nationality, 

(c) That we should endeavour specially to promote personal 
intimacy and friendship amongst all the earnest workers in the 
cause of India, to eradicate by direct friendly personal Intercourse, 
all possible racial or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers ot 
India, and to develop and consolidate sentiments ot national unity, 
to effect a moral union amongst them which may stand as a solid 
bulwark against all external elements likely to divide or separate. 

(d) That we should work together for our common elevation 
that we should work In the spirit that we are Indians and owe a 
duty to our country and to all our countrymen ; that we should 
all work with a singleness of purpose for the amelioration of 
our country. 

(gy) That in carrying out our work, we should take care that 
no questions should he decided without full previous preparation 
and detailed discussion of it all over the country ; that no point 
should be pressed unless there prevails an absolute or an almost 
absolute unanimity of opinion amongst the thinking and educated 
classes of our countrymen. 

(/) That we should confine our attention to these questions 
only in which the entire nation has a direct participation ; that we 
should pass only such resolutions as are not the Issue of the hrain 
ot a single Individual but are the result ot the best thoughts ot 
many minds during a long period; that we should give due defer¬ 
ence to the views and feelings ot each other amongst the whole 
people of our country; that we should deal with those questions 
alone on which the whole of the educated and thinking portion of 
British India is substantially agreed. 

(ff) That wo should conduct our proceedings with modera¬ 
tion and dignity so as to disarm all adverse criticism ; that every 
member should be afforded an opportunity of maturely and gravely 
considering each question in all its besrlrgs; that we should 
conduct our proceedings in such a way that whenever any resolution 
or decision baa been come to, it shouid proceed irom the Congress 
with authority and be received outside with respect; that we should 
conduct our proceedings in such a way that we may acquire and 
maintain a character tor moderation, sagacity, and practical good 
sense; that we should be moderate In our language, and In our 
demands; that we should remember that it is only by patience, 
perseverance, and long effort that we can hope to succeed. 

(h) That we should remember that riebt and troth must 
over prevail In the end; that It Is not by violence or by noise that 
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agreat things are achieved, nor by ambition or self-seeking; that It 
la by calm, Indomitable reliance on that moral force, which Is the 
supreme reason, that a nation’s life can be regenerated; that we 
should avoid taking jumps into the unknown. 

(i) That the best Interests of the Indian taxpayer He In 
peace, economy and reform; that his motto should be peace, loyalty, 
and progress. That the first most essential requisite for his 
happiness Is the assurance of permanent peace and the rigid 
maintenance of law and order. 

(yj That our business Is to represent to Government our 
reasonable grievances and our political disabilities and aspirations. 

The following is a brief summary of the subjects 
discussed by the various Congresses held up to date:— 

Working of Indian Administration, The Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, Legislative Councils, Simultaneous 
fixamlnatlons. Annexation of Upper Burma, Poverty of India, 
Public Service, Trial by Jury, Separation of Executive and 
Judicial Functions, Volunteering, Educatlnn, Industrial Condition of 
India, Arms Act, Police Administration, Abkarl, State Regulation of 
Vice, Permanent Settlement, Plate Duties, Salt Duty, Forest Laws, 
Currency, Military and Civil Expenditure, Medical Service, 
Compensation Allowance, Force Labour, Cotton Duty, Financial 
Condition of India, Recruitment of Higher Judicial Service, 
Freedom of the Press, Water Cess, South Africa, Legal Practlr 
tinners Bill, and Grievances of Railway Passengers. 

The following are the places where the Congress has 


held its sittings;— 


Bombay 

• •• (twice) 

Calcutta 

(twice) 

Madras 

••• (twice) 

Allahabad 

• •• (twice) 

Nagpur 

••• (once) 

Lahore 

— (once) 

Poona 

(once) 


The following are the names of the gentlemen who 
have presided at Congress Meetings :— 


Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 

• •• (twice) 

Mr. Dadabhal Naorojl 

••• (twice) 

Mr. Bndrudin Tyabjee 

(once) 

Mr. George Yule 

(once) 

Sir W. Wedderbnrn, Bart. 

(once) 

Mr. F. M. Mehta 

(once) 

Mr. P. Ananda Charlu 

(once) 

Mr. Alfred Webb 

••• (once) 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 

••• (once) 
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GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS 

From the brief outlines of the history of the origin of 
the Congress herein given, of the declarations of its 
leaders, of the subjects it has discussed, of the places in 
which it hag held its sittings, and of the persons who have- 
presided over its deliberations, it is clear that the Congress 
was the direct outcome of the noble policy of England in 
introducing English education in India, and diffusing 
knowledge over the length and breadth of this country hy 
means of schools and colleges and thus awakening the 
rising young men of our country to a sense of the duties 
they owed to themselves, to their neighbours, and to their 
countrymen generally. That although most of these young 
men had not travelled to Europe nor even crossed the 
ocean that separates their country from the rest of the 
world, indeed some of them had hardly travelled in their 
own country, and a few of them had never left even the 
confines of the towns which had given them birth, all of 
them had by studying all that is best and ennobling in 
English literature and freely conversing with noble-minded 
Englishmen, acquired a knowledge of the events that had 
happened and were happening in Europe, and especially in 
England, that thrice happy Island, the home of liberty and 
progress. They had amongst other things learnt how the 
existing political institutions of England had obtained their 
present form ; how English patriots, through adverse 
circumstances, had, by never-failing courage and 
indomitable preseverance, acquired one after another their 
present privileges of liberty of thought and freedom of 
action both in the field of religion and politics. We all 
know how in ancient times noble persons who resolved to 
devote their lives to the beautifying of their mother-cities, 
used to travel far and wide, and in their extensive travels 
used to come across the beauties of other cities, and from 
such beauties to form general notions of beauty, and bow, 
on their return to their native cities, used to endeavour to 
beautify their own cities in accordance with the notions of 
beauty thus formed by them. In a similar manner our 
educated young men, whilst mentally travelling through thfr 
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realms of the History of Europe generally, and 
particularly the Histoiy of England, had their attention 
drawn to the political history of England, and thus acquired 
ideas of liberty, which, in course of time, they thought of 
applying to their own country. In short, they became 
anxious to regenerate the political condition of India. 
They felt, however, that the vast majority of their own 
countrymen, among whom higher education had not yet 
permeated, would at first give them no support but rather 
ridicule, and would obstruct them. At the same time they 
anticipated that the ruling class might misunderstand them. 
They felt they had serious difficulties to contend with in the 
initial stage. Misrepresentation and misunderstanding are 
elem nts which every new movement has to combat with. 
They resolved, therefore, to be cautious and circumspect, 
and at every step to feel the ground before they actually 
put their foot thereon. They were, of course, prepared to 
face adverse and hostile criticism, obloquy and accasations. 
The English martyrs, they knew, bad undergone all this, 
nay, even suffered tortures and death. But our young men 
felt they had certain advantages which English martyrs 
had not. The Governraent had educated them, had in a 
manner sown the seeds of and fostered their new ideas. 
Some Eaglislimeu themselves sympathised with them. 
Under the asgis ot English rule they had toleration, and 
believing in their new faith and resolved to go through 
all trials, all struggles, all vicissitudes, they started to 
put their ideas into execution. 

The origin of the Congress was thus an epoch in the 
history of the country, and with the establishment of the 
Congress began a new era in the political history of India, 
and during tlio years that have followed, the movement 
has extended from a comparatively few persons to the 
whole of tbe educated classes and has already begun to 
agitate the masses, and if it is guided in the future, as it has 
been guided in the past, by moderation, prudence, and 
sagacity, is bound to have a decisive influence on the 
destinies of British India for the good of the country and for 
the glory of England. The Congress is now favoured with 
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the presence of about taro thousand members from as many 
hundred places, all speaking the “ sober second thoughts ” 
of the people and counting amongst them the foremost 
leaders of opinion in the country, and all the culture, the 
intelligence, and the public-spirit—indeed, the collective 
wisdom of the united, educated, and thinking portion of 
British India. It holds its sittings in the most important 
cities in the empire, under the presidency of the most 
prominent Indians of the day as well as of hlnglishmen 
of the genuine sympathy of the late Mr. G-eorge Yule, 
Sir William Wedderburn, and Mr. Alfred Webb. 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 

The first President of the Congress was an able 
representative of Bengal, Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, an able and 
experienced member of our legal profession (who is known 
to have more than once refused a High Court Judgeship) 
whose devotion to his country is well known. 

The second President was ray fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, whose invaluable and disinterested 
services to his country for nearly half-a-century, not 
forgetting the work recently done in Parliament, are now 
matter of history. In fact, he may be said to be the 
principal maker of the political history of the country. 

The third President was my honoured and distin¬ 
guished co-religionist, Mr. .Justice Budrudin Tyabji, an 
educated and cultured Mussalman of catholic views. 

The fourth President was the late Mr. George Yule, a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian merchant, who had taken a 
deep interest in the welfare of the country and its people. 

The fifth President was again an Anglo-Indian, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, a distinguished 
champion of the Congress movement. Sir W. Wedderburn 
(Baronet) M.P., who has worked in and out of Parliament 
with a devotion which has commanded the admiration 
of all India. 

The sixth President was my valued friend, Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, one of the most enthusiastic and devoted adherents 
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■of the cause of India, whose record of services for the last 
thirty years is one of which every one of my countrymen 
ought to be proud. 

The seventh President was Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, a distinguished representative from Madras, an 
eminent leader in his own Presidency. 

The eighth President was again Mr. W. G. Bonnerji, 
of whom 1 have already spoken. 

The ninth President was again Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the self-denying, unique patriot of India, whose 
advent to Lahore was the cause of those unparalleled 
■demonstrations which are already historical. 

The tenth President, Mr. Webb, was a warm-hearted 
and reflective Irish Member of Parliament in deep 
■sympathy with our aspirations. 

The eleventh President was the Son. Surendranath 
Bannerji, whom I have already referred to. This brief 
•record shows the cosmopolitan character of this great 
movement. It also indicates how representative it has 
been of alt the communities of this great empire, Hindus, 
Mahoraedans, Parsis and Anglo-Indians. Their addresses 
■prove that the GongreiS is not a party organisation or a 
political caucus, but an assembly representative of the 
•light and leading of this vait empire, dealing with public 
matters and serving public interests generally in a broad 
and catholic spirit, with the view not of supplanting, as is 
often erroneously and absurdly alleged, but of supporting 
the Government of this country. 

CONGKKSS, THE EOU\i»IANS, THE PORTtjaOBSE, 

THE JEWS 

The only communities that remain yet unhonoured 
in this matter are the Eurasians, the Portuguese, and the 
•Jews. It is not, I presume, from any lack of desire on 
the part of this Gongress that they have not yet been 
honoured with the election of one of them as President, 
but because the communities are small, and it is difficult 
'to find from them representative men. In the case of the 
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Eurasians, this opportunity would have been gladly availed* 
of had not the late Mr. D. S. White, the President of the 
Eurasian Association, been snatched away from us by the 
cruel hand of death, soon after the date of the first 
Congress held in Bombay, at which he was present. I hope, 
and this assembly will, 1 trust, share my hope, that these 
communities also will have their turn in proper time. 

CONGRESS AND MAHOMEDANS 

With a record of such illustrious Presidents before me, 
and coming, as I had to do immediately, after one of the 
most eloquent modern Indian orators and leading spirits 
of the wealthy and educated province of Bengal, I naturally 
felt diffident of my ability to discharge the onerous and 
responsible duties devolving upon the occupant of this 
chair, but counting, as 1 have already stated, upon your 
indulgence, forbearance, and generosity, your sympathy 
and support, I consented to preside, resolved to follow 
the example of my esteemed friend Mr. Justice Budrudin 
Tyabji, who has had the benefit of eight years’ residence 
in England, is a gentleman of manifold experience, 
moderate and considerate views on public affairs, and who 
has been eminently successful but is nevertheless an 
orthodox Mussulman commanding the confidence and 
respect of his co-religionists, The one great object-lesson 
which his example teaches is, that Mussslmans, with 
benefit to themselves, and consistently with Mussulman 
interests—even assuming the Mussalman interests, as 
unthinkingly alleged, are in conflict with interests of the rest 
of the Indians—can and ought to take part in this 
national movement. 

CONGRESS PROGRAMME 

I now proceed to point out how far in unison with the 
declared policy of Great Britain and British statesmen is 
the programme of the Indian National Congress. From 
the following few extracts it will be seen that the Congress 
is doing nothing hut nobly endeavouring to practically 
pursue the very policy which the statesmen, whose views 
I give in these extracts, laid down for the better 
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government of India during the best part of the 
present century. 

SIR JOHN SHORE ON THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
Sir John Shore, in 1787 ; 

Whatever allowance we may make for the Increased Industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the 
produce of It (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there Is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced 
by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 

MR. CHARLES GRANT ON INDIAN CONDITIONS 

Mr. Charles Grant, in 1792 : 

Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting 
the past conduct of the English In the East, all parties will concur 
In one sentiment that we ought to study the happiness of the vast 
body of subjects which we have acquired there. Upon this propo¬ 
sition taken as a truth of the highest sincerity and importance, the 

following observations.are founded. 

Although In theory It never can have been denied that the welfare 
of our Asiatic subjects ought to be the object of our solicitude, 
yet, in practice, this acknowledged truth has been but slowly 

followed up.Of lata undoubtedly much has been 

done, and excellently done, to Improve the condition of our 
subjects In the East, yet, upon attentive examination, it may 
perhaps be found that much yet remains to be performed. 

AmoDgst measures of improvement, Mr. Grant advo¬ 
cates that no force but reason should be employed, that 
knowledge should be communicated to the natives of India 
through the medium of the English language ; extension of 
printing for dissemination of English ideas; enlightening 
Indians by promoting mechanical industry; improvement 
in agriculture by introduction of machinery. 

THE ACT OF 1813 
The Act of 1813 : 

That It Is the duty of this country to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native Inhabitants of the British Dominions In 
India, and such means ought to be adopted as may tend to the 
Introduction among them of useful knowledge and of religious and 
moral improvement, and In furtherance of the above objects suffi¬ 
cient facilities ought to be afforded by law to .persons desirous of 
going to dnd remaining In India for the purpose of accomplishing 
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the benerolent designs, so as the authority of the local Governments 
respecting the intercourse of the Europeans with the Interior of tho 
country be preserved, and the principles of the British Government 
on which the natives of India have hitherto relied lor the tree 
exercise of their religion be unavoidably maintained. 

STATE AND EDUCATION 

By clause 43 of this Act, it was ordered that the sum 
of £ 10,000 should be appropriated to the education of the 
natives in all the three Presidencies. This was the first 
statutory declaration enjoining on the East India Company 
to spend a lakh of rupees on education. The sum, however, 
was not spent till 1824, which is the first year in which 
the State spent some money on education. 

LORD MOIRa’S views 

On the 2nd October, 1815, Lord Moira issued a 
minute declaring his solicitude for the moral and 
■intellectual condition of the natives, and his anxiety to see 
established and maintained some system of public education. 

LOUD HASTINGS’ 

In 1817, Lord Hastings announced that the 
Government in India did not consider it necessary to keep 
the natives in a state of ignorance in order to retain its own 
power; consequent on this announcement the Calcutta 
Text-book Society and the Hindu College were immediately 
founded. 

elphinstone’s 

Elphinstone, in 1823 ;— 

It Is difficult to Imagine an undertaking In which our duty, 
our Interest and our honour are more Immediately concerned. It 
is now well understood that In all countries the happiness of the 
poor depends In a great measure on their education. It Is by 
means of It alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence 
and self-reliance from which all other good qualities spring, and If 
ever there was a country where such habits are required. It la this. 
We have all often heard of the Ills of early marriages and over- 
iflowlng population, of the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion of festivity, of the helplessness of the ryots which renders 
them a prey to money-lenders, of their Indifference to good clothes 
or houses which has been used on some occasions as an “argument 
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•gslnst lowering the public demands on them, and finally, 
ot the vanity of the laws to protect them when no Individual can 
be found who had spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted 
in their favour ; there is hut one remedy for all this, which Is 
education. II there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the 
horrors of sell-lmmoUtlon and of Infanticide, and ultimately to 
the destruction ot superstition In India, It Is scarcely necessary 
now to prove that the only means of success lies In the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Sir John Malcolm, in 1828 ;— 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education 
among the natives of India, Is our Increased power ot associating 
them In every part of the administration. This I deem essential on 
grounds ot economy, of Improvement, and of security. I further 
look to the employraeat ot the natives In such duties of trust and 
responsibility as the only mode In which we can promote their 
Improvement; and I must deem the instruction we are giving them, 
dangerous. Instead ot useful, unless the road Is opened wide to 
those who receive It to every prospect of honest ambition and 
honourable distinction. 

VIEWS OP THE COUKT OP DIRECTOKS 
The Court of Directors, in 1830 : 

In the meantime we wish you to be fully assured, not only of 
our anxiety that the Judicial offices to which natives are at present 
eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest wish and hope 
to see them qualified for situations of higher Importance and trust. 
There Is no point of view In which we look with greatest Interest 
at the exertions you are now making ler the Instruction of the 
natives than as being calculated to raise up a class ot persons 
qualified, by their Intelligence and morality, tor high employments 
In the Civil administration of India. As the means ot bringing 
about this desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, 
through a familiarity wlTh European literature and science. Imbued 
with the Ideas and feelings ot civilized Europe, on the general 
cultivation of their understandings, and specifically on ihelr 
Instruction In the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. 
We wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope 
and end to which all our endeavours with respect to the education 
of the natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, 
guided by judgment, which has hitherto characterized your 
exertions, assures us ot our ready and zealous co-operation towards 
an end which we have so deeply at heart. 

The • Improvements In education, however, which most 
effectually contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual 
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condition of a people, are those which concern the education of the 
hlffher classes, of the persons possessing leisure and Important 
Influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of Instruction among the classes you would eventually 
produce a much greater and more beneficial change In the Ideas 
and feelings of the community than you can hope to produce by 
acting directly on the more numerous class. 

You are, moreover, acquainted with our auKlous desire to have 
at our disposal a body of natives qualified by their habits and 
acquirements to taka a large share and occupy higher situations In 
the Civil administration of their country than has hitherto been the 
practice under our Indian Governments. 

LORD MACAULAY ON INDIAN EDUCATION 
Lord Macaulay, in 1831 ; 

It would be far better for ns that the people of India were 
well-governed and Independent of us than Ill-governed and subject 
to us; that they were ruled by their own kings and wearing our 
broadcloth, and working with our cutlery, than that they were 
performing their salaams to English Collectors snd English 
Magistrates, but were too Ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, 
English manufactures. To trade with civilised men Is Infinitely 
more profitable than to govern savages. That would Indeed be a 
doting wisdom which would keep a hundred millions of men from 
being our customers In order that they might continue to be slaves. 

MR. CHARLES GRANT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Mr. Charles Grant, in 1833; 

Kesolution moved by him in the House of Commons : 

That It Is expedient that the Government of the British pos¬ 
sessions In India be entrusted to the said company under such 
conditions and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending the commerce of this country and of securing the 
good government and promoting the religious and moral 
Improvement of the people of India. 

THE ACT OF 1833 
The Act of 1833 : 

That no native of the said territories (India) nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, color, or any of them, be disabled 
from bolding any place, offlee, or any employment ifnder the 
said Government. 
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That the policy of Britiih Rule in India should be s 
policy of justice and advancement of the people. India 
was to be regarded as a Test placed by God in the hands 
of Englishmen, and they would follow the “ plain path 
of duty ”. 

FREE PRESS 

FREE PRESS, 1835 : Free Press was conceded. 

VIEWS OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN ON INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

MR. GLADSTONE: 

It will not do lor ua to treat with contempt or even with 
Indifference the rising aspirations of this great people. 

LORD ROBERTS: 

Our greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base of 
a united and a contented India. 

LORD NORTHBROOK, in 1874; 

There Is one simple test which we may apply to all Indian 
questions; let us never forget that It Is our duty to govern India, 
not for our own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the 
natives of India. 

LORD LYTTON, in 1877: 

But you the natives ot India, whatever your race and whatever 
your creed, have a recognised claim to share largely with your 
English fellow-subjects, according to your capacity for the task, In 
the administration ot the Country you Inhahit. This claim Is 
founded on the highest justice. It has been repeatedly affirmed by 
British and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament. It Is recognised by the Government ot India 
as binding on Its honor and consistent with the alms of Us policy. 

LORD KIPON, in 1892 : 

The document (Her Majesty’s Proclamation) Is not a treaty, It 
Is not a diplomatic instrument. It Is a declaration ot principles of 
Government, which. It It Is obligatory at all. Is obligatory In respect 
to all to whom it Is addressed. The doctrine, therefore, to which 
Sir Fltz-James Stephen has given the sanction ot his authority, I 
feel hound to repudiate to the utmost of my power. It seems to me 
to be Inconsistent with the character of my Sovereign and with the 
honour of my country, and If It were free to be received and acted 
upon by the Government of England, It would do more harm than 
anything else could possibly do to strike at the very root of our 
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power »nd to destroy onr just lofluence, because that power and' 
that lufluerce rest upon the conviction ot our good faith more than 
upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon the valour of our 
soldiers and the reputation of our armies. 

My study ol History has led me to the conclusion that It Is not 
by force of her armies or by the might of her soldiery that a great 
empire Is permanently maintained, but it Is by the righteousness of 
her laws, by her respect for the principles of her justice. 

LORD DUFFEKIN, in 1887: 

Glad and happy should I be If, during my sojourn among them 
(the people ot India), circumstances permitteii me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and more logical footing the political status, 
which was so wisely given a generation agohy that great statesman 
Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their Influence, by 
their acquirements and the confidence they Inspired In their 
fellow-countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our 
Legislative Councils. 

BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA 

The principles of policy, wbich may be deduced from 
the above extracts, are; 

(a) That It is the duty of England to study the Interest, the 
happiness and the welfare of the people of India, 

(b) That It was not necessary to keep the people of India In 
a stage ot Ignorance In order to retain the power ot England 
over India. 

(c) That the people of India should be educated. Thatthls 
education should he given to them through the medium of the 
English language and that English Ideas should be disseminated 
amongst them, 

(d) That the people ot India should be associated lu the ad¬ 
ministration of the country and that every prospect ot honest 
ambition and honourable distinction should be open to them. 

(e) That all disabilities In regard to public employment 
should be removed. 

{/) That the policy of British Rule In India should be a 
policy ot justice, good faith and righteousness and of advancement 
of the people. 

THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION OF 1858 

I now pass on to fbe gracions Proclamation of the- 
Queen in 1858—a Proclamation wbich is rightly held to 
be the Magna Charta of the Indian people. It will bfr 
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observed that it is to secure the fulfilment of the solemn 
pledges of the Proclamation that the Congress is strenu¬ 
ously endeavouring. It is because some of the pledges 
remain unfulfilled and others are violated that the Congress 
is obliged to appeal to our rulers. Let me now repeat 
some of the extracts : 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territo¬ 
ries by the saute obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects ; and those obligations by the blessings of Almighty God, 
we shall iaithfully and conscientiously lulfil. 

And It Is our further wish, that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be truly and Impartially admitted to 
offices In our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and Integrity to discharge. 

This document is, as stated by Lord Kipon, a decla¬ 
ration of principles of Government. It is the Magna 
Charta of British India. It was not the result of agitation 
or even of petition. It was granted by the free will 
and pleasure of the Sovereign, and truly displays the 
generosity of the Eoyal nature. It was given alter the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and is a remarkable proof of 
the clemency of the British Crown. It is characteristic 
of the Noble Lady, the Mother of her Subjects, whose 
reign has been an epoch in the history of the world. Deep 
reliance on merciful Providence and true sincerity pervade 
the document. It is stated that this century, which is 
rapidly approaching its end, has been the humanitarian 
century par excellence, and has seen the end of many 
injustices and of many follies, that deserved to be wiped off 
the face of creation. But of all the mementoes of this 
humanitarian century, so far as India is concerned, the 
Proclamation will stand the highest and will be cherished 
the deepest and the longest by a grateful people. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 

It will be observed from the above extracts, both from 
the opinions of the English statesmen and from the 
Proclamation, that the people of England, possessing, as they 
do, a genuine admiration for their own constitution, and 
jealous -as they are for their own liberty, are not the people 
18 
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to view with disfavour the political aspirations of the 
people of India, aspirations forsooth, which the people of 
England themselves have deliberately inspired in the 
hearts of the people of India by purposely educating them 
in the English language, by disseminating amongst them 
English ideals of political life, and by encouraging them to 
raise themselves by education, intelligence and integrity, 
so as to become qualified to occupy positions of importance 
and trust in the service of the Government, as also to take 
part in the administration of the country. Under the 
circumstances those persons—and I regret to say some 
such do exist amongst my community—who imagine that 
the people of England are at heart against the people of 
India, are certainly doing a great injustice to the people of 
England. It may be that such wrong-headed persons may 
have been led into committing the mistake by the insular 
rigidity of England and the stiff-and-stand-off attitude of 
some Englishmen and their rough refusal at times to budge 
er bend an inch. But surely such persons should not be 
carried away by outward appearances or by false inferences 
derived from such outward appearances. If such people 
will go a little deeper into things, their minds will soon be 
disabused of these pure delusions. In fact, a more honest 
er sturdy nation does not exist under the sun than this 
English nation ; and there ought to be no doubt whatever 
as to the ultimate concession of our demands, founded, as 
such demands are, on reason and justice on the one hand, 
as on the declared policy and the plighted word of the 
people of England on the other—provided always that the 
people of India are true to themselves. I repeat that there 
can be no doubt whatever as to these reasonable demands 
being ultimately conceded. Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
in his article dealing with “the effects of a strongly 
constructed and vigorously enforced system of Western 
instruction upon an Asiatic population,'’ says. 

“ India Is now going through a quicker and more striking 
metamorphosis. We sometimes hear Its marvellous awakening 
compared to the renaissance of Europe tour hundred years ago. But 
In India the change Is not only taking place on a greater scale but It 
also goes deeper. It derives Its motive power, moreover, not from the 
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Individual Impulse of Isolated men of genius or of cultural popes and 
princes, but from the mighty centralising force of a Government 
which, as an engine of human unification, has had nothing to 
compare with ft since the days ot Imperial Rome. English Rule in 
India Is however calmly carrying out processes of consolidation 
that never entered the brain ot Roman Statesman or Emperor. 
While maintaining a policy of cold non-interference towards the 
rival religions, the domestic Institutions, and the local usages 
of the Indian peoples, It is silently undermining those ancient 
separatist infinences which made for the Isolation of races. 
It has created a new nexus for the active Intellectual elements In 
■the population—a nexus which Is beginning to be recognised as a 
bond btween man and man and between province and province, 
apart from the ties of religion, of geographical propinquity, or of 
caste, a nexus Interwoven of three strong cords ; a common 
language, common political alms, and a sense of the power of 
action In common, the products of a common system of education. 

I may therefore briefly say that these political movements are 
the legitimate and Inevitable results of Western education in India. 
The men who conduct them are the men to whom In all other 
respects, intellectual and moral, we are accustomed to point as the 
highest products of British Rule in India. They are the men who 
form the natural Interpreters of our Rule to the masses of the 
people. To speak of such men, when their activity takes a 
political direction as disaffected, would be equally unjust and 
untrue ; for they are the men who, ot all our Indian fellow-subjects, 
realise most clearly that their Interests, present and future, are 
Identified with the permanence of British Rule. 

But brief as this survey has unavoidably been, It suffices to 
show that the present political movements among the Indian races 
are only one aspect of a general advance : moral, Intellectual, and 
Industrial, that la now going on. The most sgnificant fact con¬ 
nected with the late Indian National Congress at Bombay was not 
its marvellous assemblage of 1889 representatives from every 
Province of India. It was ratber that this great gathering for 
political purposes was held aide by side with a still greater meeting 
in the same city for ameliorating the condition ot women In India, 
the Social Reform Conference, attended by 6,000 persons, chiefly 
Hindus. A political movement, which Is purely political, may be 
wise or unwise; but a political movement which forms part of the 
general advance of a people to a higher state of society and to a 
nobler ideal ot domestic and Individual life ts irresistible. It may 
be guided, ft may be moderated, but It must assuredly be 
reckoned with. 

SYED AHMED KHAN ON INDIAN AGITATION 

At a meeting held on the 10th May 1866, at Aligarh, 
Syed Ahmed Khan, in a deliberate speech, said:— 
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It Is whh great regret that we view the Indifference and want 
of knowledge evinced by the people of India with regard to the 
British Parliament. Can you expect that body, Gentlemen, to 
take a deep Interest In your affaire If you do not lay your affairs 
before It? ... . There are many men now composing It, liberal In 
their views, just and virtuous In their dealings, who take a deep 
Interest In all that affects the welfare of the human race. To excite 
this Interest, however. It Is necessary that the requirements and 
wishes of that portion of mankind on whose behalf they are to exert 
themselves be made clearly known to them. Their Interest and 
philanthropy once excited, you may feel assured. Gentlemen, that 
the wants, be the wants of the Jew, the Hindu, the Christian or the 
Mabomedan, of the black man or of the white, will be attentively 
studied and duly cared for. India, with that slowness to avail 

herself of that which would benefit her.so characteristic of 

Eastern races, has hitherto looked on Parliament with a dreamy, 
apathetic eye, content to have her affairs. In the shape of her 
Budget, brought before It in an annual and generally Inaudible 
speech by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. Is this state 
of things to continue, or has the time now come when the interests 
of this great dependency are to be properly represented In the 
governing body of the British Nation ? It has come. Gentlemen, 
and I entreat you to Interest yourselves for your country. The 
European section of the community In India, now grown so 
large, have set on foot an association In London with branch 
associations In India, In order to have Indian affairs and 
the wants and desires of all clssses of her Inhabitants brought 

prominently to the notice of Parliament.but nnless 

the entire native community out here co-operate with them, 
place funds at their disposal, and take such measures as 
may conduce to place the scheme on a permanent basis, the 
opportunity will be lest, the natives of India will be unrepresented, 
and you will only have yourselves to reproach when In after-years 
you see the European section of the community enjoying their 
well-earned concessions, whilst your wants remain still unmet. 

I am afraid that a feeling of fear that the Government or the 
district authorities would esteem you factious and discontented, 
were you to Inaugurate a measure like this, deters you from 
coming forward for yonr country’s good. Are the Europeans 
thought factions and discontented ? Believe me, that this moral 
cowardice Is wrong, this apprehension unfounded ; and that there 
Is not an Englishman of a liberal turn of mind In India who would’ 
regard with feelings other than those of pleasure and hope such a 
healthy sign of Increased civilisation on the part of Its inhabitants. 
If you will only show yourselves possessed of zeal and self-reliance, 
you are far more likely to gain the esteem of an Independent race 
like the English than 11 you remain, as you now are, apathetic and 
dependent. The actions and laws of every Government, even the 
wisest that ever existed, although done or enacted from the most 
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upright and patriotic motives, have at times proved Inconsistent 
with the requirements ot the people or opposed to real ihstlce. 
The natives have at present little or no voice in the management of 
the affairs of their country, and should any measure of Government 
prove obnoxious to them, they brood over it, appearing outwardly 
satisfied and happy, whilst discontent Is rankling In their minds. 
T hope you, my native hearers, will not be angry with me for 
speaking the truth. You know that you are In the habit ot 
inveighing against various acts ot Government in your own homes 
and amongst your own families, and that you. In the course of your 
visits to European gentlemen, represent yourselves as quite 
satisfied with the justice and wisdom ot these very ants. Such a 
state of affairs Is inimical to the well-being of the country. Far 
better would It be for India were her people to speak out openly 
and honestly their opinions as to the justice or otherwise of the 
acts of Government. 

Syed Ahmed Khaa then quotes from John Stuart 
Mill the following passage ;— 

The rights and interests of every or of any person are only 
secure from being disregarded when the person Interested Is him¬ 
self able and habitually disposed to stand up for them. The second 
Is that the general prosperity attains a greater height and is more 
widely diffused In proportion to the person! energies enlisted lo 
promoting It. 

Syed Ahmed Khan then proceeds :— 

These principles, my friends, are as applicable to the people 
of India as they are to those of any other nation, and It Is In your 
power, it now rests with you alone to put them into practice. If 
you will not help yourselves, you may be quite certain no one else 
will. Why should you be afraid ? Here am I, a servant of 
Government speaking out plainly to you In this public meeting. My 
attachment to Government was proved, as many of you know, in 
the eventful year of the Mutiny. It is my firm conviction—one 
which I have Invariably expressed, both In public and In private— 
that the greater the confidence ot the people of India In the 
Government, the more solid the foundation upon which the 
present Government rests, and the more mutual friendship la 
cultivated between your rulers and yourselves, the greater will be 
the future benefit to your country. Be loyal in your hearts, place 
every reliance upon your rulers, speak out openly, honestly, and 
respectfully all your grievances, hopes and fears, and you may be 
quite sure that such a course of conduct will place you in the 
enjoyment of all your legitimate rights, and that this Is compatible,, 
nay, synonymous with true loyalty to the State, will be upheld by 
-all whose opinion is worth hearing. 
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CONGRESS AND MUSSULMANS 

It is imagined by some persons that all, or almost all, 
the Mussulmans of India, are against the Congress 
movement That is not true. Indeed, by far the largest 
part do not know what (he Congress movement 
is. Education of any sort or kind is conspicuous 
by its absence amongst them, and their habitual 
apatby has kept them from understanding the movement 
at all. In fact, they are blissfully ignorant. What 
the causes of such ignorance and apatby are, will be 
presently inquired into. It will be sufficient here to state 
that one infinitely small class of persons who have received 
liberal education through the medium of the English 
language, and another equally infinitely small class of 
persona who have received no education whatever through 
the medium of the English language, but who have 
acquired a smattering of what they are pleased to consider 
education through the Hindustani language, have considered 
it a fashionable thing to abuse the Congress and 
Congressmen as such. There being thus two different 
classes of malcontents, if they may be so callfed, the 
grounds of their opposition are naturally different, nay 
even inconsistent, with each other. There is a third class, 
also a small one at present, who have recently risen from 
their apathy and are honestly endeavouring to educate 
themselves in the right direction and are destined soon 
to come to the front, and it may safely be surmised, will 
become as enthusiastic supporters of the Congress 
movement as any ; but with this last mentioned class we 
have no immediate concern, and this address will confine 
itself to the two classes first mentioned. Before going: 
however, through the grounds of opposition on the part of 
these two classes, it is desirable to revert to the causes of 
ignorance and apathy aforesaid. An advocate of the 
views of the first two classes might well be supposed, 
if he ever cared to put bis views systematically, to place 
the case for (he Mahomedans in the following way ;— 

Before the advent of the British in India^ the 
Mussulmans were the rulers of the country. The 
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Mnssulmaos had, therefore, all the advantages appertaining 
to the ruling class. The sovereign and the chiefs were 
their co-religionists, and so were the great landlords and the 
great officials. The court language was their own. Every 
place of trust and responsibility, or carrying influence and 
high emoluments was by birthright theirs. The Hindu did 
occupy some position, but the Hindu holders of position 
were but the tenants-at-will of the Mussulmans. The 
Mussulmans had complete access to the sovereigns and to 
the chiefs. They could, and did, often eat at the same 
table with them. They could also, and often did, 
intermarry. The Hindus stood in awe of them. 
Enjoyment and influence and all the good things of the 
world were theirs. Into the best-regulated kingdoms, 
however, as into the best-regulated societies and families, 
misfortunes would intrude and misfortunes did intrude into 
this happy Mussulman Rule. By a stroke of misfortune, 
the Mussulmans had to abdicate their position and descend 
to the level of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. The 

Hindus who had before stood in awe of their Mussulman 
masters were thus raised a step by the fall of their said 
masters and with their former awe dropped their courtesy 
also. The Mussulmans who are a very sensitive race, 
naturally resented the treatment and would have nothing to 
do either with their rulers or with their fellow-subjects. 
Meanwhile the noble policy of the new rulers of the 
country introduced English education into the country. 
The learning of an entirely unknown foreign language, of 
course, required hard application and industry. The 

Hindus were accustomed to this, as even under the 
Mussulman Rule, they had practically to master a foreign 
tongue, and so easily took to the new education. But the 
Mussulmans had not yet become accustomed to this sort of 
thing, and were, moreover, not then in a mood to learn, 
much less to learn anything that required hard work and 
application, especially as they had to work harder than 
their former subjects, the Hindus. Moreover, they resented 
competing with the Hindus, whom they had till recently 
regarded as their inferiors. The result was that so far 
as education was concerned, the Mussulmans who were once 
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superior to the Hindus now actually became their inferiors. 
Of course, they grumbled and groaned, but the irony of 
fate was inexorable. The stern realities of life were 
Stranger than fiction. The Mussulmans were gradually 
ousted from their lauds, their offices; in fact, everything 
was lost save their honor. The Hindus, from a subservient 
state, came into the lands, offices and other worldly 
advantages of their former masters. Tlieir exultation knew 
no hounds, and they trod upon the heels of their former 
masters. The Mussulmans would have nothing to do with 
anything in which they might have to come into contact 
with the Hindus. They were soon reduced to a state of 
utter poverty. Ignorance and apathy seized hold of them 
while the fall of their former greatness rankled in their 
hearts. This represents the train of thought which pre¬ 
occupies the mind of many who would otherwise be well 
disposed towards this movement; all will admit that 
though they might object to particular statements, on the 
whole there is an element of truth which explains the 
Mahomedan depression. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER ON EARLY MAHO.MHDAN INFLUENCE 
Sir W. W. Hunter says ■.— 

Almost everywhere It was found that the Hindu population 
seized with avidity on the opportunities afforded by State 
education or bettering themselves In life ; while the Mahomedan 
community, excepting In certain localities, failed as a whole to do 
so. State education thus put the finishing stroke to the Influence of 
the Mabomedans, as the former ruling race In India That position 
they had Inherited from the time of the Mogul Empire, and during 
the first period of the Company’s administration they still held an 
unique proportion of official posts. In the last century Mussulman 
Collectors gathered the Company’s land tax In Bengal, Mussulman 
Poujdars and Qhatwals officered Its Police. A great Mussulman 
Department, with Its headquarters In the Nawab Nizam’s palace 
at Murshidabad, and a network of Mussulman officials over every 
district in Lower Bengal, administered the Criminal Law. 
Mussulman Jailors kept ward over the prison population 
of Northern India; Kazis or Mahomedan Doctors of 
Law presided In the Civil and Domestic Courts. When the 
Company first attempted to administer justice by means of trained 
English officers In Its Bengal possessions, the Mahomedan Law 
Doctors still sat with them as their autboritatlve advisers on points 
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of law. The Code of Islam remained for many purposes the law of 
the land, and the ministerial and subordinate offices of Government 
continued to be the almost hereditary property of the Mussulmans. 

But with the introduction of English education, 

the Hindus began to pour Into every grade of official life ; and the 
State system of education in 1854 completed the revolution. 

Teaching disappeared everywhere, even in the 
mosques. After the Mahomedan conquest of India, the 
mosques had become 

the centres of educational activity, and were supported by imperial 
or local grants ot land. 

But the mosques now ceased teaching, even in Lower 
Bengal, the Province which, 

a hundred years previously, wa.t officered by a few Englishmen, 
a sprinkling of Hindus, and a multitude of Mahomedans. 

The Mussulmans lost all ground. .... 

It became apparent that Western Instruction was producing not 
only a redistribution of employments but also an upheaval of races. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH MUSSULMANS 

The Government of India, that is, the English 
Gentlemen, both in England and in India, directly 
eoneerned in carrying on the administration of India, 
became alarmed at this state of things. The English 
people, generally, were grieved at the mistaken, yet noble, 
race of Indian Mussulmans thus going fast to ruin. 
Despatch after despatch was sent to India to do something 
for the Mussulmans. Special facilities were ordered. 
Some Mussulmans were after all found willing to receive 
liberal education, and these in their turn organized 
themselves into a body to educate others, and thus arose 
the educated class of Mussulmans. The Mussulmans are 
noted for their gratitude. Some persons seem to have put 
it into their heads that Government as a body disapproved 
of their subjects criticising the measures of the 
administration. Hence that educated class, honestly, 
though. mistakenly, opposes the Congress movement. 
As to the second class, their interest lies in keeping the 
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Mussulmans ignorani', so as to turn such ignorance and- 
the consequent credulity to their own advantage. 

ALLEGED MAHOMEDAN OBJECTION TO THE CONGRESS 

The following appear to be the objections of the 
Mussulmans to the Congress :— 

1. That It Is against their religion to join the Congress, as 
by joining the Congress they will be joining the Hindus who 
are not Mussulmans. 

2. That It Is against their religion to join the Congress, as 
by joining the Congress they will be joining a movement opposed 
to Government, a thing which Is opposed to their religion, which 
directs obedience and loyalty to Government, albeit Government 
may not be treating them properly. 

3. That It Is against their religion to learn the 
English language. 

4. That the success of the Congress would weaken the 
British Rule, and might eventually end In the overthrow of British 
Power and the substitution of Hindu Buie. 

5. That Government Is against the Congress movement; 
that In addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe the duty 
of gratitude to Government for giving them a liberal education; 
therefore hy joining the Congress, the Mussulmans would be guilty 
of the sin of ingratitude towards Government. 

6. That the Congress does not adequately represent all the 
races of India. 

7. That the motives of the persons constituting the Congress 
are not honest. 

8. That the alms and objects of the Congress are 
not practical. 

9. That the Congress Is not Important enough to deal 
satisfactorily wllh the subjects ft takes up. 

10. That the modes of Government prevailing In the West, 
namely, examination, representation, and election, are not adapted 
to India. 

11. That such modes are not adapted to Mussulmans. 

12 That the result of the application ol Western methods to 
India would be to place all o65oea under Government In the power 
of the Hindus, and the Mussulmans would be completely ousted 
from Government employment. 
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13. That Government employment should be conltrred not 
on the test ot examinations, but by selection on the ground of race, 
position of the family, and other social and local considerations. 

14. That public distinctions, such as seats on the Legislative 
Councils, Municipal Boards, and other public bodies should be 
conferred not by the test of election, but by nomination based on 
the ground ot race, and social InQueuce and Importance. 

15. That Inasmuch as the Congress is a representative body, 
and Inasmuch as the Hindus formed the majority of the population, 
the Congress will necessarily be swamped by the Hindus, and the 
resolutions ot the Congress will, to ail intents and purposes, be 
the resolutions ot the Hindus, and the Mussalmans’ voice will be 
drowned, and, therefore. If the Mussulmans join the Congress, they 
will not only not be heard, but will be actually assisting In supports 
Ing Hindus to pass resolutions against the Interest of the 
Mussulmans, and to give color to such resolutions as the resolutions 
ot Hindus and Mussulmans combined, and thus aiding In passing 
rasolutlons against themselves and misleading Gevernment Into 
believing that the Mus.sulmans are In favour of such resolutions. 

16. That Mussulman boys have to learn the languages apper¬ 
taining to their religion before joining schools; they are, therefore, 
at a disadvantage In the start tor Bngllsh education as compared 
with the Hindus. That the result Is, that the Hindus pass the 
examinations, and as Government employment Is given upon the 
test of examinations, the Mussulmans are necessarily ousted from 
Government employment, and It follows that the test of examination 
Is not a fair test. 

17. That as employments are given on the test of examinations, 
the result la that Hindus get such employment, and even In districts 
where the majority ot the population are Mussulmans, the 
Hindus form the subordinate officialdom. That the Hindus being 
hostile to the Mussulmans, lord It over them, and the Mussulmans 
are naturally gileved to be lorded over by the Hindus, that In 
many cases these Hindus are from the lower strata ot society, and 
In that case they tyrannise the more and thus aggravate the harsh 
treatment ot the Mussulmans. That the result Is that the 
Mussulmans, and amongst them Mussulmans descended from royal 
and noble families, are mortified at being not only ruled over, but 
even molested by and tyrannised over. In all manner of ways 
by Hindus, and Hindus of the lowest orders. 

ANSWERS TO MAHO.MEOAN OBJECTIONS 

I now proceed to answer these objections ; 

1. Mussulmans In the past—Mussulmans not In name only 
but orthodox, true Mussulmans—constanly travelled in foreign 
lands and mixed with all the nations ot the world. The 
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Massulmans In India are the descendants of the Mussalmana who 
thus travelled to and settled in India, and of the Hindus whom such 
Mussulmans converted to Islam. All the Mussulmans in India 
•have always lived side by side with the Hindus and mixed with 
them and even co-operated with them, both during the period of 
the Mussulman Rule, as also since then. In fact, both the 
Mussulmans and the Hindus, as also older races residing in this 
country, are all equally the Inhabitants of one and the same country, 
and are thus bound to each other by ties of a common nativity. 
They are all sharers in the benefits and advantages, as also In the 
ills, consequent on common residence ; and so far as natural and 
climatic conditions are concerned, all the inhabitants, irrespective 
of all other considerations, are subject to common joys and 
common sorrows and must necessarily co-operate with each other, 
as humanity is imperfect and dependent on co-operation. Again, 
both the Mussulmans and the Hindus are subjects of the same 
sovereign and living under the protection of the same laws, and are 
equally afi^ected by the same administration. The object of the 
' Congress is to give expression to the political demands of the 
subjects, and to pray that their political grievances may be redressed 
and their political disabilities may be removed ; that the political 
burdens of the country may be lightened and its political conditions 
may be ameliorated ; that the political status of millions of human 
beings who are their fellow-countrymen may be improved, and 
their general condition may be rendered more tolerable. It is a 
most meritorious work, a work of the highest charity. No nobler 
or more charitable work could possibly be conceived. The only 
question is whether there should be two separate organisations, 
Mussulman and non-Mussulman, both simultaneously doing the 
same work, separata in name, but identical in nature and Interest; 
or whether there should be a joint organisation. Obviously, the 
latter is preferable, especially as the Congress has no concern 
whatever with the religion or the religious convictions of any 
of its members. 

2. It is not true that the Congress movement Is a movement 
'In opposition to Government. It Is a movement for the purpose of 
expressing the grievances of the subjects to Government In a legal 
and constitutional manner, and for the purpose of asking Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil promises made by Government, of Its own free will 
and pleasure ; in fact, it is the duty of all truly loyal subjects— 
subjects desirous of seeing the Government maintained in its 
power—to inform Government of their own wants and wishes as 
It Is also the duty of Government to ascertain the wants and 
wishes of subjects and. Indeed, those subjects who will not keep 
the Government vrell informed of their own wants and wishes 
cannot be called true friends of Government. We are all aware 
that the English nation, our common fellow-subjects, always makes 
It a point to Inform Government of Its own wants and wishes, so 
that Government may be able to fulfil such wants and wishes. In 
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the case of India, moreover, promises have been made trom time to 
time by Government to concede certain privileges ; Indeed, we have 
the plighted word of our Most Gracious Sovereign herself 
confirming those promises. It Is our duty, therefore, to remind • 
Government of such promises and to ask It to fulfil them. 

S. Language Is but the medium of expression. Orthodox and 
true Mussulmans have In their time learned the Greek, the Latin 
and other languages. There Is, therefore, nothing against learning 
any language. In fact, many Mussulmans of India, Indeed, most 
of them learn and speak languages other than the language of 
their religion. The objection, therefore, against learning the 
English language, which Is moreover the language of our rulers, Is ■ 
so absurd on the face of It, that It need not be further adverted to. 

4. The object of the Congress has already been stated. The 
success of the Congress, as has also been staled. Instead of 
weakening Government, will only contribute towards the greater 
permanence of British rule In India. The Mussulmans, therefore 
need not be frightened by phantoms created by their 
own Imagination. 

5. It Is the duty of all good boys, who have by the liberal 
policy of their fathers been enabled to receive a liberal education 
to repay the kindness of their fathers, by assisting their fathers In 
the management of their affairs with the aid of such education and 
by contributing to the maintenance and welfare of the family by 
all honest means In their power. Similarly, It Is the duty of those 
subjects who have received a liberal education with the aid of 
Government, to repay the kindness of Government by assisting 
Government In the proper discharge of Its high functions by 
Informing Government of the shoals and rocks lying ahead In Its 
path and thus enabling Government to steer clear of such shoals 
and rocks, and not to lie by quietly with a false sense of gratitude 
and leaving Government to run against such shoals and rocks 
and thus unintentionally, of course, but nevertheless 
contribute to Its grounding ashore. True gratitude lies In true 
good wishes and true good assistance, and not in false modesty 
and indolence. 

6. If the Congress docs not, as Is alleged, adequately 
represent all the races, surely the fault lies, not on the shoulders 
ot the Congress leaders who Invite all the races, but on the 
shoulders of those races themselves who turn a deaf ear to such 
Invitation, and prefer not to respond to It. It Is the duty of such 
races. In response to such Invitation, to attend the Congress and 
not blame the Congress when, In fact, they ought to blame 
themselves. 

7. All public bodies, assembled In public meetings, desirous of 
giving every publicity to their proceedings and even keeping a 
public record of Its transactions, ought to be judged by their 
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gftyinga and doings. It Is not right or proper to attribute to such 
bodies Improper motives, unless such motive can be fairly and 
reasonably Inferred trom their sayings or doings or both. In fact, 
no person, having any sense of self-respect, ought to attribute 
Improper motives, unless he Is prepared to prove the same, and It 
Is to be hoped, for the honor of the Mussulmans, to cease Irom 
making reckless charges which they are not prepared to substantiate. 

8. As to the alms and objects of the Congress not being 
practical. It Is a well known fact that public attention has been 
drawn to the demands of the Congress, and not only the classes 
but even the masses have already been awakened to a sense of 
their political grievances and disabilities. Government has also 
been pleased to take Into Its favourable consideration the demands 
of the Congress, and has partially conceded the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils and Introduced the element of election therein. 
Indeed, If the Congress movement Is continued with the same 
ability, prudence and sagacity that have characterised It in the past, 
and especially It those who have hitherto contented themselves with 
simply throwing out objections begin In right earnest to take part 
In the movement, the movement Is certain to bear fruit In the very 
near future and to end In practical results. 

9. As to the Congress not being Important enough to deal with 
the subjects It takes up. It will not be denied that the Congress 
contains in Its ranks some of the most ecucated, most wealthy and 
most Influential men of the day, some of whom have occupied—and 
occupied honorably—public offices of trust and Importance, and 
most of whom are leaders of their respective centres. In fact. In 
the Congress camp one comes across legislators, municipal 
councillors, rich zamlodars, extensive merchants, renowned 
lawyers, eminent doctors, experienced publicists. Indeed, 
representatives of every Industry and every profession In the land. 
In fact. It will be hard—nay impossible—to name any other non- 
ofliclal public body equally important with the Congress. 

10. As to the modes of government prevailing In the West not 
being adapted to India, the position stands as follows: In a pri¬ 
mary state of society, whilst a particular small nation, confined to 
a narrow strip of territory. Is governed by a single ruler, who 
generally belongs to that nation and Is residing In that territory, as 
the nation is not a numerous one and the territory not a large oue, 
the ruler Is necessarily In dally and constant touch with his subjects. 
The affairs of the State are of a very limited nature and do not 
occupy much time of the ruler. Moreover, there are not special or 
local circumstances of sufficient Importance to be taken into con¬ 
sideration The affairs of the State are of a simple nature. The 
offices are not many and do not require special merits for their 
proper performance. Whenever, therefore, the ruler has to appoint 
to a post, the ruler himself Is qualified to do so. He doeg not find 
It necessary to resort to any complicated method for the performance 
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ot this part of his duty. Hence the posts are filled without 

compelling the candidates to undergo the trouble of going through 
any definite or complicated course of Instruction or examination. 
As the nation, however, Increases In numbers, as the territory Is 
enlarged and the needs of society become more numerous and more 
complicated, the number of the posts to be filled becomes greater 
and the qualifications required for the proper porformance of the 
posts grow higher and are of diverse character. The touch of the 
ruler with each one of the ruled gets less and leas, and the ruler 
cannot possibly keep himself personally abreast of a knowledge 
ot the Increased and complicated needs of the people. He becomes 
in fact, less qualified to properly fill up all the posts, and he Is 
compelled to delegate this part ot his duty to others. In course 
of time, he discovers that It Is not a very satisfactory thing to 
nominate to posts by means of deputies and that some definite 
method of selection must be substituted. The considerations 
which formerly guided him, when he alone had personally to 
nominate, are of such a vague character when placed In the bands 
of hts deputies, that he finds that It Is not only not useful but even 
mischievous to resort to them as. Instead of such considerations 
being In fact given weight to, they simply open a wide door to 
undue Influence and even bribery, and he finds It necessary to 
discard them and Is compelled to limit hlmselt to selection by a 
public examination of candidates, after they have gone through a 
course of Instruction laid down tor the purpose. Thus It happens 
that all other qualifications such as of family, standing and position 
and others come to be dispensed with, and the test of public 
examinations, that Is, of personal merit alone, as tested by such 
examinations. Is substituted. It may be conceded at once that It 
Is not a perfect or Infallible test. It is a choice of evils. In order 
however, to guard so far as possible against the evil of dispensing 
with the other considerations, a certain proportion of the posts Is 
reserved to be filled up by the original method of nomination and 
the examination test is resorted to for filling up Initial posts alone 
and promotion Is guided by seniority and merit combined. The' 
circumstances above set forth are not peculiar to any particular 
country or climate, but are equally applicable to all, and It Is not 
correct to say that the above method Is a peculiarly Western 
method and not applicable or adapted to India, In fact. In China 
which Is peculiarly an Eastern country, the same method has been 
of universal application for many centuries past. Moreover the 
present rulers of India happen to be foreigners, and In their case 
therefore, the considerations, which have led to the method of 
examination being adopted, apply with even greater force. The above 
considerations also apply to the method of election and representa¬ 
tion, though not with the same force or to the same extent. Hence 
election and also nomination In the case of Local Boards, Municipal 
Corporations, Legislative Connells, und the like. It has been 
suggested by the Honorable Hajl Mohamed Ismail Khan, of the 
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North-West Provinces, that the Congress should pass a resolution' 
“ recognising the absolute necessity of equality of number of 
Hindu and Mahomedan elected members In Legislative Councils, 
District Boards and Municipalities. . . and wishing all 

Hindus and Mahoraedans to elect accordingly It Is a good sug¬ 
gestion, but so long as Mussulmans do not join the Congress 
movement In the same numbers and with the same enthusiasm as 
the Hindus do, the Congress cannot In fairness be asked to carry 
out such a suggestion In the manner and to the extent indicated' 
In the suggestion. 

11. As to the modes ot government prevailing In the West 
not being adapted to Mussulmans, the observations in answer to 
objection No. 10 also apply to this objection. The Mussulmans' 
may be reminded that our Holy Prophet did not name a successor. 
He left It to the believers to elect one for themselves. The Caliph 
or the successor was originally freely chosen by the free suffrages 
of the believers and was responsible to them for hla acts. In later 
times this practice was altered, and the Caliphs were made here¬ 
ditary ; but this was done by the confidence and the consent of 
the believers. But even to this day, the sanction of the believers 
in the shape of Blat, la deemed necessary. “The Government of 
India," says Mr. Ahmed Kiza, “Is therefore In the hands of an 
elective monarch, limited In the exercise of his powers by pres¬ 
criptive religious traditions. According to Mussulman Law, If the 
Caliph departs from these traditions, the body of the learned 
(Ulema) Is armed with the right of remonstrating, and Is even 
able to depose him. Amongst these traditions, there Is one which 
makes It obligatory on the Caliph not to do, or even to resolve on, 
any act without first seeking the advice of the chiefs of the tribes 
and the doctors of the law—a principle very characteristic of 
Representative Government. According to Mussulman Law, the 
Caliph Is bound to be just, to respect the liberties ot the people, to 
love his subjects, to consider their needs, and listen to their 
grievances ” . . . . “ It Is clear that Islam knew how to 

determine and regulate the rights and duties ot the sovereign, even 
before England essayed the task.” Islamism has no caste. “ Let 
all your subjects,” said Frederick the Great, “ have the right to 
address you directly both In speech and writing.” “ The Mussul¬ 
mans,” says Mr. Ahmed Riza, “ are free from clerical domination, 
and know nothing of rank or social grade ” Said All, the fourth 
Caliph, “ superiority In knowledge Is the highest title of honor ”. 
“The spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion " of the Mussulmans was 
remarkable. Mussulman cities were “ full of savants and men of 
letters.” “Roman Law and Greek Science continued their evolu¬ 
tion among the Arabs.” “ The best of Holy Wars,” said our Holy 
Prophet, “ Is the righteous word spoken to a monarch who Is 
acting tyrannically.” “Islam knows no master; the Commander 
of the Faithful Is only the chosen servant of the people.” “ Obedi¬ 
ence to a Chief Is limited; It Is founded on the presumption that 
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the Chlet commands tn the name ot the law and In the Interests of 
him who obeys.” ‘‘ Obey me, said Abu Bakr (the first Caliph),. 
“ so long as 1 go on In good practices. If I deceive inyselt, warn 
me. Ifyoudonot, you will be responsible.” “The Government 
of Islam is a collective authority in which every free citizen. In 
possession of his mental faculties. Is bound by a common destiny, 
and shares Us responsibilities.” “Islamism Is not occupied with 
supra-mundane Interests alone. It does not say : ‘Leave to Ctesar 
the things that are Csesar’s.’ It teaches Its adepts that they have a 
civil duty to fulfil here below, and especially the duty of controlling 
the conduct of Caesar.” Election and Kepresentatlon as also 
Universal Brotherhood are the characteristics of Islam and ought 
not to be objected to by Mussulmans. All Mussulmans are equal, 
and 11 they want any employment, they must, like the rest, pass 
public examinations. If they want any position of rank, they must 
endeavour to bo fit for such position and resort to election like the 
rest. Of course, if they can gain such position by nomination, they 
must thank their good fortune, but If they cannot, they have no 
right to grumble. They may contend, however, that so far as 
examinations are concerned, they are at a disadvantage, as com¬ 
pared with the Hindus. If that is so. It is no doubt a misfortune. 
But surely they must rely on merciful Providence and put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and by the grace of God they are 
bound to succeed in their efforts; nay even more, if they have more 
difficulties to overcome than the Hindus, so much the more credit¬ 
able will be their success to them, and so much the more will they 
be qualified, not only for the Initial posls, but for higher promo¬ 
tion. In fact, even in India we find that when Mussulmans do 
really take to liberal education, they generally equal, 11 not even 
surpass, the other races, and that Mussulmans are good not only in 
matters requiring muscle and valour, but also mental powers and 
intellectual vigour, and the Mussulman community of India can 
produce distinguished and deeply learned scholars, such as Mr. 
Justice Budruddin, Mr, Justice Ameer All and Mr. Justice Mahmood, 
and here it may be remarked In passing that If Mussulmans in 
India have a few more leaders of educational advancement, of the 
calibre and energy, and persistence and devotion, of the type of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who has by his lifelong services done a 
great deal for Mussalmans In this matter, and whose name will be 
remembered with gratitude and admiration for a long time to 
come, Mussulman education is bound to prosper. The Mussul¬ 
mans may further contend that in elections they will be swamped. 
All that may be said here is that they are mistaken In thinking so. 
They have simply to try, and they will find that they will have no 
reason to complain. Assuming, however, that they are unsuccess¬ 
ful, notwithstanding their honest endeavours and notwithstanding 
their fitfnlness, why, then Government will, for Its own safety, be 
compelled, to come to their help. Objections 12, 13, 14 and 16 have 
already been answered. 

19 
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16. It does not follow that, because the Hindus form the 
majority of the Congress, that the Resolutions of the Congress 
will be the Resolutions of the Hindus, It Is a standing rule of the 
Congress, solemnly passed and recorded that It any proposal la 
disapproved of by the bulk of either the Hindus or the Mussul¬ 
mans, the same shall not be carried. Again, the Congress Is not 
a meeting of shareholders In a Joint-Stock Company or ary other 
body formed for the gain of profit or for private Interests, and a 
numerical majority does not and cannot Influence Its decisions— 
decisions by the bye, which cannot affect anybody as they are 
simply expressions of opinion, and as such must necessarily depend 
on their Intrinsic sense and reasonableness to carry any weight 
with Government for whose benefit they are passed. Again, so 
long as the Congress leaders happen to be men of education and 
enlightenment, men of approved conduct and wide experience, 
men. In fact, who have a reputation to love, the Congress will 
never be allowed to run Its conrse for the benefit ot sectional, 
private or party purposes. Again, ff the Mussulmans attend Con¬ 
gress meetings, suiely the Congress shall be bound to hear and to 
give careful consideration to Mussulman views, and arguments 
founded on facts and reason are bound to prevail. Assuming, 
however, that the Congress Is reduced to a rabble meeting, which 
la not probable, why, then It will lose its position and nobody will 
pay any attention to Us resolutions. 

The Mussulmans, however, instead of raising puerile and 
imaginary objections from a distance, should attend Congress 
meetings and see tor themselves what Is going on In such meetings; 
Indeed, they will find that even when one member puts forward 
cogent reasons In opposition to the proposal, such proposal Is 
eventually dropped. 

17. If the complaint In regard to the conduct referred to in 
the objection be correct, It may be mentioned that such conduct Is 
not popular to any particular race. 

It Is In the nature ol things that persons of low origin, born 
and brought up In the atmosphere of low morals, should, on finding 
themselves suddenly clothed with the authority of the Sircar, get 
their heads turned and be led Into playing the tyrant. The less 
the education they have received, and the smaller the emoluments 
their posts carry, the greater their superciliousness, the more 
marked their contempt for others. Cringing to superior authority, 
and lording it over the people who have anything to do officially 
with them, are the distinguishing traits of these posts of society. 
Persons of high birth and culture, who have seen better days and 
better society, may sometimes be naturally Inclined to give to these 
supercilious tyrants a sound thrashing so as to make them 
remember It to the end of their days and prevent them front 
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reverting to their evil ways. Bot persona of high birth and culture 
naturally recoil from doing anything which may savour of 
vulgarism, and hence their silent sufferings. Government has been 
ever ready and willing to check high-handedness and Insulting 
conduct on the part of their native subordinate officials. Europeans 
both official and non-official, lovers of manliness and justice as they 
are, strongly disapprove their hauteur. But no Government, 
however watchful and however anxious it may be, can possibly 
completely eradicate the evil, the true remedies for the removal of 
which are as follows ; The standard of education required oi 
candidates for subordinate official posts should be gradually raised 
higher and higher so as to compel the candidates to have better 
education, better culture. In order to make them forget the evil 
surroundings of their previous life and to take to a better 
appreciation of the moral law of nature. At the same time 
education should be disseminated all over the land, and the 
standard of education of the masses, should be gradually and 
steadily raised, so that the masses, armed with the weapon of 
education, may not have meekly to submit to petty tyrannies, but 
may know how to protect themselves against them and to bring the 
offenders to a proper sense of their punIness and the Impropriety of 
their conduct by means of union and the agitation of their 
grievances, and In legally provocable cases by bringing the 
culprits to their well-deserved punishment. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP ISLAM 

All who believe in one God and acknowledge the Holy 
Prophet are true believers. The fundamental principles 
of Islam are few and simple. Islam knows no castes and 
ought not to have divisions and aub-divisiocs. Yet we 
find Islam divided into sects, into innumerable divisions. 
This is certainly against the spirit of Islam. All true 
believers are equal. By Mussulman Law they can all eat 
with each other, nay more, they can eat with the followers 
of the Great Prophets on whom Revelation has descended. 
All Mussulmans can intermarry, nay more, Mussulman 
males can marry females from the followers of the Great 
Prophets. Yet the different sects of Indian Mussulmans 
will not intermarry, even amongst themselves. It is the 
duty of all true believers to educate themselves, their 
wives and their sons and their daughters so as to enable 
them to know God aright. Yet ignorance is the prevailing 
rule amongst Indian Mussulmans. Mussulman females 
are free. Marriage is a contract in which the husband 
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and the wife are parties. Females have independent 
property. Yet amongst Indian Mussulmans there are 
frequent cases of maltreatment of wives. The Musjids are 
places of worship as also places for giving education, and 
places of meeting for discussion of social and political 
matters. Yet discussion and consideration and expression 
of opinions is an exceptional thing amongst Indian 
Mussulmans. Freedom of speech and liberty of action 
consistent with a few fundamental and world-recognised 
principles are the birthright of Mussulmans. Yet Indian 
Mussulmans are content to sit idle. To point out to the 
rulers their own grievances and to ask redress for them is 
the privilege of Mussulmans. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer 
to remain silent. 'J'o be active and to be energetic, to be 
enterprising and to be fearless, has been the characteristic 
of the faithful. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain 
indolent and apathetic. Are not Indian Mussulmans, then, 
to blame themselves ? If the Indian Mussulmans once 
shake off their lethargy and rid themselves of their apathy, 
if they unite together and love each other, as members of 
the same fold, as brothers of a Universal Brotherhood, 
mix with each other and intermarry, educate themselves, 
and their wives and children, and meet together and 
exchange opinion and voice their grievances aud generally 
endeavour to raise themselves and actively co-operate in 
the raising of their brethren, they have under merciful 
Providence as bright a future before them as they had a 
glorious past. The Indian Mussulmans are a brave and 
generous race, and it is natural that they should smart 
under the misfortunes that have overtaken them and 
resent the treatment that has been and is extended to 
them. But certainly apathy and lethargy are not the 
means calculated to reinstate them in anything like their 
former greatness. Belying, therefore, upon merciful 
Providence and True Keligion, and placing confidence in 
Almighty God, the Creator of the Universe and the 
Dispenser of all things, they must rise equal to their 
present trials, and it is to be fervently hoped that the 
Benign Ruler may have mercy upon them and raise them 
again to prosperity and good fortune. 
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MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION 

One of the obvious means by which Indian Mussulmans 
can raise themselves is education. It is stated that there 
are five crores of Mussulmans in India. It is further 
stated that the average annual income per head of 
population in India is rupees twenty-seven. If so, the 
average annual income of Indian Mussulmans ought to be 
rupees one hundred and thirty-five crores. The Zakat or 
tax on this income at the rate of two-and-a-half per cent, 
comes to nearly rupees three crores. Making all possible 
allowances for those who may be exempted from payment 
of Zakat, and for that purpose reducing it to one-tenth, we 
can have the splendid annual sum of rupees thirty lakhs, 
that is, at the rate of one anna per annum per head of 
Mussulmans in India, which is certainly not a very heavy 
average annual payment. If all the Indian Mussulmans 
join together and voluntarily contribute as above suggested, 
they will thereby be fulfilling one of the main command¬ 
ments of Islam, and thus performing an act of duty. 
With this magnificent sum, schools for primary, secondary 
and higher education can be established and maintained, 
and in such schools education as also food and clothing to 
■students may be given, and there will thus every year 
be maintained, lodged and educated thousands and 
thousands of Indian Mussulman youths. Government will 
have, under the grant-in-aid rules, to contribute to this sum, 
and thus the total sum will be materially increased. If 
this system is established and continued, in the course of a 
few years education will have permeated all ranks of 
Indian Mussulmans, and the condition of the whole body 
will have become so much improved as to be a matter for 
admiration. What is wanted is voluntary performance on 
the part of all Indian Mussulmans of a strictly religious 
duty and on the part of the leaders co-operation and good 
management, and it is to be devoutly wished that 
Mussulmans in every part of India, instead of scouting the 
idea, will allow good sense for once to overcome apathy 
and letharrgy and give to this suggestion a sympathetie. 
consideration. 
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MAHOMEDAN MORAL CODE 

It may be observed here in passing that it is sometimes' 
contended in disparagement of the Indian Mussulmans that 
“ Islam is unfit to be a moral code for a nation to live in ’’ ; 
that “ the faith of the Islam is incompatible with good 
Government and with the happiness of a people Both 
the above accusations are absolutely false. In fact, the 
tenets of Islam are Inherently capable of good Government 
and good and happy subjects. The very first and most 
fundamental doctrine of Islam that there is no God but 
God, that is but one God, is not only the true doctrine, but 
also binds the true believer to be a respectable man, and, if 
Mussulmans have become degenerated, it is not on account, 
but in spite, of Islam. Another fundamental doctrine ia 
that of prayers. Prayers bring the human being in 
personal contact with bis Creator. Another fundamental 
doctrine is that of observing fast, which teaches men by 
personal experience to think of the miseries of their fellow- 
human beings. Another fundamental doctrine is that of 
charity, and which has been admitted all over the earth 
and in all times to be an excellent virtue. Another funda¬ 
mental doctrine is that of Haj, which, apart from its 
religious benefit, has all the benefits of travel. There 
js nothing, therefore, in Islam to cause degeneracy ; on the 
other hand, there is everything in Islam to make- 
Mnssulmans loyal subjects and good citizens. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA COMPARED AND CONTRASTED 

If yon will look at the map of India, you will find that 
India has the appearance of a one-legged horse. India 
has from time to time been a prey to foreign invasions- 
from without and to internecine wars within. Famine 
periodically visits the land, and so does plague. English 
Rule has, however, stopped foreign invasion, and the Pas 
Britannica has put an end to internecine wars. Western 
arts and Western methods are employed to prevent—at all 
events to check—famine and plague, to keep them within 
gradually diminishing limits, and under steadily increasing^ 
control it is to be hoped that these monster evils will, in- 
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the near future, be completely laid at rest. The resources 
of the country are being gradually developed and its trade 
is increasing. Public expenditure, however, under British 
Eule, is increasing by leaps and bounds far beyond the 
national income that is at present realized, or .that can 
reasonably bo expected to be realized in the near future. 
The average income per year per head of population is, in 
England £33 (thirty-three pounds sterling) ; in France 
£23 (twenty-three pounds sterling) ; in Russia over £9 
(nine pounds sterling) ; in Turkey in Europe £4 (four 
pounds sterling) ; whilst in India, it is only Rs. 27 (twenty- 
seven rupees) or at la. 4d. per rupee, £l-14 6 (one pound 
sterling, fourteen shillings and six pence). Thus the 
average income per year per head of population of India is 
about one-nineteenth of tlie average income per year per 
head of population in England ■, or, in other words, so far 
as the annual income is concerned, nineteen times better 
off than India, or India is nineteen times worse off than 
England. Again, the population of India is mostly 
agricultural. I'he ratio of town population to country 
population in India is one to twelve, that is, the agricultural 
population of India is twelve-thirteenth of the total 
population )f the country. In England, the ratio of town 
population to country population is two to one, that is, the 
agricultural population in England is only (one-third) of 
the total population of the country. Thus town population 
as compared to country population, is in England 24 to 
12, whilst in India it is 1 to 12 ; or, in other words, so far 
as the ratio of proportion of town population to country 
population is concerned, England is 24 (twenty-four) time# 
better off than India. Again the population of British 
India is, in round Uumbers, 22 (twenty two) crores, whilst 
the total imperial taxation in round numbers, is Rs. 95 
(rupees ninety-five) crores, or, in round numbers, Ks. 4-8 
(rupees four and annas eight) per head of population ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Ks. 27 (rupee# 
twenty-seven), the percentage of taxation to annual income 
is 4}^ to 27, that is, sixteen-and a-balf V’^r cent. The 
population of the United Kingdom is, in round number#, 
about 'four crores, whilst the total Imperial taxation is a 
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little more than that of India and comes to about Rs. 25 
(rupeeg twenty-five) per head ; and as the average annual 
income per head is £33, the percentage of taxation to 
income comes to about six per cent. Thus, so far as the 
percentage of taxation to income is concerned, India is 
two-and-a-half times worse ofi than England. Moreover, it 
is a well kaown fact, the same percentage of tax to income, 
when levied on persons having good incomes, may be easily 
borne by them and may not be at all felt by them; when 
levied on persons having poor or small income—may be 
heavily felt—may even become wholly unbearable. In fact, 
this incidence is now well admitted in the case of income 
tax, and it is for this reason that on levying that tax, 
incomes under a certain amount are wholly exempted, and 
on incomes above that amount and up to a certain amount 
there is a sliding scale put into operation. Thus the ratio 
of 16^ per cent, of taxation to income, in the case of 
India, though nominally only two aud-a-half times higher 
than the ratio in the case of England, is in incidence 
considerably more heavy, and India is therefore in reality 
considerably worse off than that ratio indicates. Again, 
in the year 1849-50, the population of British India was 
about fifteen crores, whilst the expenditure was about 
•twenty-seven crores. In the year 1894-95, the population 
was about twenty-two crores, whilst the expenditure 
was about ninety-five crores. The increase in 
population, therefore, was about fifty per cent, whilst 
the increase in taxation was about three hundred and 
fifty per cent., that is, the growth of expenditure 
was about seven times the growth of population. 
During the same period, the charges of collection rose 
from 6 06 to 9 75, that is, more than fifty per cent. ; the 
expenditure on Civil atninistrst'on rose from 6 to 14 83, 
that is, more than 240 per cent., and the expenditure on 
Array rose from 11'39 to 24'3l, that is, more than 213 
per cent. Again, the estimated debt of Britisii India for 
the year 1895, is £ 127 (one hundred and twenty-seven 
million pounds), whilst that of Great Britain is £G60 (six 
hundred and sixty million pounds). Thus, the Jndian 
•debt is about one-fifth of the British debt, whilst the 
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• capacity of India for repayment of debt, as judged by the 
average annual income per head of population, is only 
one nineteenth! Again, the debt of Great Britain in the 
year 1875 was £ 780 (seven hundred and eighty million 
pounds); of India £ 130 (one hundred and thirty million 
pounds). Thus, from the year 1875 to the year 1895, 
the British debt is reduced by £ 120 (one hundred and 
twenty million pounds); whilst that of India, only by 
£3 (three million pounds). Again, the rate of interest on 
public loan in England, in the year 1875, was 314 (three 
and one-fourth) per cent. ; in India, 4 (four per cent.), 
and there is still a corresponding difference in favour of 
England and against India. Again, Great Britain annually 
pays, by way of interest, 12s. 9d, (twelve shillings and 
nine pence) per head ; and as the average annual income 
per head is £ 33 in England, the proportion of interest to 
income is nearly two per cent. India annually pays, by 
way of interest, annag three and pies nine per bead ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Rs. 27 in India, 
the proportion of interest to income is nearly one per 
cent. Thus, a British subject, who so far as his average 
income is concerned, is nineteen times better off than a 
British Indian subject, has to pay by way of interest on 
national debt, only two per cent, out of his average 
income; whilst an Indian subject, who, so far as his 
average income is concerned, is nineteen times worse oft 
than a British subject, has to pay one per cent., that is, in 
this respect also, is nine times worse off than British 
subject. Again, the Imperial expenditure of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 81 (eighty-one million pounds in 
the year 1881 to 94 (ninety-four millions in the year 1895. 
This addition is caused, for the most part, by an increase 
of the Naval and Military expenditure from 25 (twenty-five) 
to 38 (thirty-eight millions), an exceptional and temporary 
measure. The charges of the national debt have decreased 
from 28 (twenty-eight) to 25 (twenty-five millions), and 
the debt itself from 770 (seven hundred and seventy) to 
660 (six hundred and sixty millons). The Imperial 
expenditure of India has risen from 71 (seventy-one crores 
in the year 1894. The charges on the national debt have. 
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contrary to what has happened in England, instead of 
decreasing, risen from Rs. 485 (four crores and eighty-five 
lakhs of rupees) in the year 1881 to Rs. 512 (five crores 
and twelve lakhs) in the year 1894, and the debt itself has 
increased from the year 1884, to the year 1894 as follows, 
that is, permanent debt in India from Rs. 93 (ninety-three 
crores) and odd to Rs. 104 (one hundred and four crores 
and odd), and permanent debt in England from 69,271,088 
(sixty-nine millions and odd) Rs. 114, 005,826 (one- 
hundred and fourteen millions and odd). Again the total 
land, according to the survey of India, is 539,848,840 (five- 
hundred and thirty-nine and odd) acres. Of this, land actu¬ 
ally cropped is 196,600,688 ; current fallows, thirty millions 
and odd ; available for cultivation, 99 (ninety-nine millions 
and odd) ; not available for cultivation, 113 (one hundred and 
thirteen millions and odd). Forests, 62 (sixty-two millions). 
The average incident of Government Revenue per 
cultivated acre is one rupee three annas and two and two 
fifths pies. The population of British India is 22 [twenty- 
two crores]. The average acreage under food-crops is 
18’60 [eighteen crores and odd]. 'I’be average of food- 
crops per acre [both irrigated and unirrigated is 0'3I ton 
or 694 (six hundred and ninety-four pounds,). The total 
of food-crops is 576 (five crores and seventy-six lakhs tons). 
The average consumption of foodgrains per bead of the 
population per annum is 585 lbs. (five hundred and eighty- 
five pounds), or per day 1'60 lbs. (one pound and .-ixt- 
tentbs pounds). Tlie total consumption is 5'77 (five crores 
and seventy-seven lakhs tons). It is clear, from the above 
facts and figures, that India is a very poor country ; that it 
is an agricultural country with but few manufactures, that 
Indians are a poor nation, living from hand to mouth— 
indeed, some of them actually starving and many of them 
having barely one meal a day ! that taxation is very heavy ; 
that charges for collection and the cost of administration, 
both Civil and Military, have increased far beyond the 
capacity of meeting them; that, notwithstanding the heavy 
taxation, the national debt—specially the gold debt and 
the charges to meet such debt— are steadily increasing. 
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BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE POVERTY OF INDIA 

That the lodians are a poor people, that they are 
overtaxed, that the Civil and Military expenditure of 
India is excessive, that the drain from India is of a ruinous 
character, that both justice and self-interest demand 
of our rulers that native labour should be more and 
more substituted for foreign labour and that all unproductive 
expenditure should be stopped, the following extracts from 
the speeches and writings of English Statesmen themselves 
make abundantly clear ; 

Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, 14th June, 

1858 

The cultivators of the soil, the great body of the population of 
India, are In a condition ot great impoverishment, of great 
dejection, and of great suffering. 

Lord Lawrence, in 1864:— 

The mass ot the people enjoy only a scant subsistence. 

Lord Lawrence, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commens, in 1873 : 

The mass ot the people ot India are so miserably poor that 
they have barely the means ot subsistence. 

Major Baring, Finance Minister of India, in bis 
Budget Speech, 1882, after stating that the average 
income per aunum per head of population in India is 
Ks. 27, says: 

It Is suflttclently accurate to justify the conclusion that the 
tax-paying community Is exceedingly poor. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 10th 
May, 1870, said that India was “too much burdened.” 

Mr. Bright, in his speech at the Manchester Town 
Hall, 11th December, 1877 ; 

I say that a Government.which has levied taxes till 

It can levy no more.and which has borrowed. 

more than all that it can levy. 

M,r. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, tOth 
June, 1893 : 
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The expenditure of India and especially the Military 
expenditure Is alarming. 

Lord Salisbury : 

India must be bled. 

Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, 
Minute, 29th April, 1875 : 

.... where (In India) so much of the revenue Is exported 
without a direct equivalent. 

Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, 24th June, 

1858 ■ 

We must In future have India governed, not for a handful 
of Englishmen,. 

Sir George Wingate, in “ A few words on our 
Financial Relations with India,” 1859 :— 

They [taxes not spent in India] constitute. ... an absolute 
loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn from the 
taxed country. 

Mr. Fawcett, in the House of Commons, 5th May, 
1868; 

Lord Metcalfe had well said that the bane of our system was 
that the advantages were reaped by one class and the work was 
done by another. 

The Duke of Argyll, in the House of Lords. 11th 
March, 1869 : 

1 must say that we have not fulfilled our duty or the 
promises and engagements which we have made. 

Sir George Wingate, in “ A few words on our 
Financial Relations with India,” 1859 : 

“ Such Is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 

■from India.From this explanation some faint conception 

may be formed of the cruel, crushing effect, of the tribute upon 
India.” “ The Indian tribute, whether weighed In the scales oi 
justice, or viewed in the light of our own Interest, will be found to 
be at variance with humanity, with common sense.” 

Lord Hartington, Secretary of State for India, in 
the House of Commons, 23rd August, 1883 : 

The Government of India cannot afford to spend mole than 
they do on the administration of the country and If the country Is 
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to be better governedj that can only be done by the employment of 
the beet and most Intelligent ot the natives In the service. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India, in a letter to the Treasury, 1886 ; 

The position of India In relation to taxation and the sources 

of public revenue Is very peculiar.from the character of 

the Government which Is In the hands of foreigners who hold all 
the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of the 
Army. The impatience of the new taxation which will have to be 
borne wholly as a consequence ot the torelgn rule Imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside 
of the country, would constitute a political danger the real magni¬ 
tude of which, It la to be feared, la not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of or concern In the Government ot India 
but which those responsible for that Government have regarded’ 
as of the most serious order. 

FINANCIAL RESULT OP BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 

The table, recently prepared by Mr. W, Martin Wood, 
formerly Editor of the Times of India, whose knowledge of 
Indian finance and economics is surpassed by few, and who 
in his retirement still takes a deep and abiding interest in 
Indian affairs, gives the financial condition ot the country 
at a glance. 

Again, in the words of another Englishman, money is 
leaving the country without commercial “ equivalent ” to 
the tune of £25,000,000 [twenty-five millions pounds] 
yearly, or if you take the present fall of the rupee 
into consideration, then to the tune of forty millions 
of pounds yearly. In short, it is as clear as possible 
that the ability of the country to hear any fresh 
taxtation is exhausted, and any further burden on 

the taxpayers would simply break their back_a 

dangerous consequence to be avoided at all hazard. Yet it 
is stated that Indians should remain silent, forsooth because 
it will be an act of disloyalty to discuss, aye, even to 
discuss in a loyal and constitutional manner with the best 
of motives, honourable in themselves and calculated to 
ensure the safety of the country and the maintenance of the 
British Rule in India, moderate measures of reform. It ia 
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true that English Eule in India has done much for India, 
but much more yet remains to be done, and it is a matter 
of extreme surprise as well as of deep regret that the sort 
of supercilious objection above referred to comes from 
people who, to say the least of it, ought to know better. With 
the above facts and figures, and it is certainly not an 
overdrawn picture glaring in their faces, all true lovers of 
their country, and all its inhabitants, and all its rulers, 
possessing the most ordinary common sense, if they have 
even a spark of humanity left in them, ought to bestir 
themselves, and leaving aside all differences arising from 
diftevence of race or creed and forgetting even just 
resentment, if there is any, join with their fellow- 
countrymen in the movement—sober and temperate as it is 
—expressly organised for the amelioration of the country, 
of their countrymen, themselves included. The ohjectionists 
should remember that even the most honest and the best 
regulated administration has constant need of proper 
criticism even at the best of times. For all Governments 
are, in their nature, monopolists, and as such have 
constantly to be watched and warned. In India moreover, 
on account of its foreign character, it is excessively 
bureaucratic, more than other Governments in the world 
are, and hence the greater necessity for constant watchful 
criticism on the part of the people. The Government of 
India, moreover, consisting as it does of capable and well- 
meaning gentlemen, is, from the nature of its position and 
constitution, between two conflicting interests, the interests 
of England and the interests of India, and it is the sacred 
duty of all loyal Indian subjects to strengthen the hands of 
the Government of India in its laudable efforts to obtain 
financial justice for India by moral support of the united 
Indian nation; and judged from this point of view, keeping 
aloof from the Congress movement is not only undesirable 
but may even merit censure. 

MUSSULMANS AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 

If the short sketch above given of the financial 
result of the British administration in India for one 
century only be correct, we are necessarily foreecl to ask 
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“ if these be the results in the green leaf, what will they 
be in the firy wood ? ” And yet Indian Mussulmans still 
hold aloof, alike from western education and from those 
political movements among our countrymen to which 
Western education has given rise and, when appealed to, 
they talk of difficulties in their way and ask for special 
encouragement and special facilities and special privileges. 

“ Special encouragement to any class,” said the Education 
Commission, “ is In Itself an evil, and it will be a sore reproach 
to the Mussulmans If the pride they have shown In other matters 
does not stir tliera up to a course of honourable activity; to a 
determination that whatever their backwardness in the past, they 
will not suffer themselves to be outstrlpped ln the future; to a 
conviction that self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler 
principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than 
sectarian reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence.'' 

Indeed, it will be a happy day for India when the 
disproportion between the Mahomedans who ought to be at 
school, and those w'ho are actually at school, is reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum, and the Indian Mussulmans, 
as a body, make it a point to educate their children and 
actively co-operate in all the public movements in the 
country generally and especially, “ our good Congress, 


the germ of future federated Parliament..with 

hearts honest, true and unselfish ”.- . and 


participate in our great bloodless battle for justice and 
freedom and specially makes a beginning now when “ all 
minor sources of anxiety are overshadowed by the cloud 
now impending over our beloved land in which we too 
plainly discern the gloomy spectre of famine frowning 
down upon .... a teeming, frugal and ceaselessly 
industrious population and join in asking a redress at the 
hands of government and in expressing disapproval of 
the mistaken system, whereby the entire resources of 
229 millions of people are placed at the disposal of able 
and well-meaning men who are nevertheless foreigners, 
who cannot in the nature of things sufficiently and 
adequately appreciate the wants, the necessities, the real 
condition of the people over whom they rule, and are 
natuarlly, though unconsciously, drifting to the conclusion 
^hat India is to be ruled for the glory of Great Britain and 
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not for the good of her own people. That this system is » 
mistaken one and that a strong financial check is necessary 
is now admitted by eminent Englishmen themselves. 

LORD WELBY AND SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN ON INDIAN 
FINANCIAL CHECK 

Lord Welby, President of the Royal Commission now 
Bitting, says :— 

Sir David Barbour made a criticism, which I thick all ofiioers 
connected with Financial departments must allow as a criticism 
ot general application, namely, that sufficient attention Is not given 
by the departments In India to the financial question. They hardly 
appreciate the gravity of It, and do not forecast what the financial 
effect ot the measures on which they are bent may be. That, ot 
course, Is a defect common to all Governments. The heads of 
different departments! very seldom take a general view of the effect 
ot their administration. They are anxious to carry out measures 
which they think are Important. 

Sir David Barbour says :— 

I certainly think something Is very desirable, that which would 
ensure greater attention being paid to financial consideration In 
connection with the Government of India. . . I think It would be 

better for India, better all round. If more attention were given to 
the financial question, and If we went more slowly In periods of 
great apparent finajiclal prosperity. 

Sir Auckland Colvin agrees with Sir David Barbour 
in the opinion.Lord Welby further says ;— 

The point of Sir David Barbour’s criticism, I think might be 
put thus; that In a country like India, where deficits are more 
dangerous than they would be here, where new taxation Is more 
difficult than It would be here, the Government, as a whole, does 
not give sufficient attention to what may be the financial results 
of measures which It adopts. 

Whereupon. Sir Auckland Colvin remarks :— 

I agree entirely to that, that In a country where the taxr 
payer Is an alien, and Is not able to make his voice dlrecffy heard, 
the need of giving close attention to economy In administration Is 
greater than It would otherwise be. 

From these remarks, coming as they do from such 
high authorities, this Congress will be perfectly justified in 
coming to the conclusion that “ the discussion upon the 
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Budget, both in India and in Parliament, needs to be 
converted from a force into a reality,” and that all thinking 
and reasonable men will be justified in expecting all 
the races inhabiting British India to join the Congress and 
co-operate with it in the cause of their country and of 
themselves. Indeed, I have a presentiment, that in the 
very near future my co-religionists will not only join the 
Congress movement, but take active part in moulding it, 
and will deem it the highest price of their civic life to be 
permitted to preside at its sittings. 

FAMINE AND POVERTY 

I now come to the most absorbing topic of the hour. 
After a lapse of twenty years, famine has again overtaken 
a greater part of the country. The insufficiency of rainfall 
in Behar, in the North-West Provinces, in the Punjab, 
in parts of Central India, in many districts of Bombay and 
Madras and in Mysore, has already led to distress among 
those classes who habitually live from hand to mouth. The 
cultivators, whose impoverished condition is well known 
are the greatest sufferers. Next come the class of small 
artisans and weavers, and then the day-labourers who 
barely eke out an anna per day as wages. The prices of 
food-grains in every one of the afflicted tracts went up 
high, in some cases 50 and 100 per cent. This occurrence 
was most unusual. It has seldom happened that at the 
very beginning of the season of scarcity, prices of wheat 
rice, bajri, and the jowari have gone up so high as has 
been the case at present. That such a condition of affairs 
should have created a panic and led even to looting and 
rioting as in Sholapur, in Nagpur, and elsewhere is not 
unintelligible. The people seem to have been frightened 
at the insufficiency of food-grain. They naturally thought 
that if a limited stock of grain, at the very commencement 
of the scarcity, should raise prices so high, what might 
happen when the season advances and the stocks are 
exhausted ? No doubt, the first impulse was to curse the 
Bania grain-dealer and lay on his head all their woes. But 
as the p%nic subsided, and as it became known that Govern¬ 
ment would spare no efforts to relieve the distressed, while 
20 
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the long arm of charity may be expected to loyally assist 
the efforts of the State, prices went down a little. This 
may be taken as the situation at present. The weekly 
official reports show that upwards of two lakhs of 
persons in various parts of the country are already 
employed on relief work, and that as week after week 
advances, the number will swell till at last it may reach a 
maximum in April and May, the number of which it is 
impossible to forecast at present. Kvery presidential and 
provincial Government has been straining its nerve to 
do its level best to cope with the distress which really 
bespeaks well of the humanity of our Government. British 
civilisation could not tolerate famine. And the Head of 
the State has already declared from bis place in the 
Council Chamber that his Government will endeavour to 
save life at all cost and all hazard. Let us all devoutly 
hope that it may be so able to achieve its noble intention 
without indulging in- hope or prospect not founded on the 
realities or circumstances prevailing in the country. To 
entertain sanguine prospects which may not only be not 
realised hut which may end in heavy mortality, otherwise 
preveiitiblo, would be grievous. For, when we recall to 
mind the disastrous mortality which took place in 1877-78, 
when, according to official accounts, over 50 lakhs of human 
beings perished, we cannot but contemplate with the 
gravest apprehension what may befall unhappy India at 
this dismal junctuvf, should the efforts and energy of the 
State, with all the ample resources and most perfect 
organisation at its command, be found to be not so 
satisfactory as the people have been led to expect. I do 
not mean to say that these efforts and energies will be 
wanting. But it is not unlikely that, here and there, 
owing to more sanguine estimates of food and fodder and 
other optimistic views, the same care and attention may 
not be paid. You may have on paper the most perfect 
Famine Code ; but unless those entrusted with its work, 
from the highest to the lowest, do not fall short in carrying 
out its provisions by a variety of causes, it is not unlikely 
that mortality, otherwise preventible, may ensue, It is, 
therefore, the duty of every citizen and public body to 
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heartily second the efiforts of our benign rulers in saving 
life. The Press, too, is doing an invaluable service in 
placing before the public from day to day all intelligence 
regarding the famished in various parts of the country. It 
is discharging a noble duty worthy of its sacred functions, 
and we cannot but express our gratitude to it for its 
enterprise which enables us to give such wide publicity to 
all intelligence in connexion with the famine. Its argus 
eyes can detect neglect, indifference of mismanagement 
anywhere, and enable the authorities concerned to set 
matters right at once. The primary and essential function 
is to see that relief is given in time, that it is not allowed 
to be too late when it may become impossible to 
save lives. 

GOVERNMENT AND FAMINE 

That the Government, as the Hon’ble Mr. Woodbnrn 
observed the other day, is in a better position to-day to 
cope, and cope effectively, with famine, than it was 20 
years ago, is no doubt perfectly true. We have had two 
crores of irrigation works and seven crores of protective 
railways constructed since 1880 out of the Famine Fund. 
Facilities of communication have been vastly increased ; 
many a tract of the country has been brought within the 
radius of our railways, both trunk and branch. All these 
are assuring elements in connection with the present famine 
which were wanting in 1877-78. But, while admitting 
these facts, we should not forget that despite branch or 
feeder railways, despite increased communications, despite 
other facilities of transit, if there be no sufficient food-stock 
in the country to move from the locality, where it may be a 
surplusage to one where it may be most wanted, then these 
appliances and resources are unhappily of no avail. 

THE STOCK OP GRAIN IN INDIA 

Thus the most pressing question of the hour is u it 
irrigation or railways, but the stock of food in the country. 
For your own province, I was rejoiced to see the other day 
from the note issued by your public-spirited and energetic 
Lieutenant-Goveruor, that though there was an insufficiency 
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of rice, the surplus of the Burma crops, plus importations 
from Singapnr and Saigon, might be able to supply it. 
The Upper Provinces, under the able administratorship of 
the equally energetic Sir Antony Macdonnell, are a wheat- 
consuming country. Though wheat has been less exported' 
from those provinces last year for purposes of exports, it 
is not impossible that there may yet be a deficiency, and 
if that is so, wheat may be imported from Persia, and' 
Russia, and even America though at a dear rate. Thus* 
the wants of that populous, but very poor, province might 
be fairly supplied. It is needless for me to inform yott 
that the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh have a population 
numbering crores. But it is so poor on the whole that 
according to the weekly reports the largest number of 
persons g) attiitously relieved are to be found in that 
province, and it also has the largest number of persons 
employed on relief works. But as regards the food-supply 
of the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, I Save 
not yet noticed full and detailed official estimates being 
placed before the public, and if that is so, 1 hope it will 
soon be done; for you will agree that an approximate 
knowledge of the stock vastly helps private enterpris® 
and private charity between them to import grain and pour 
it into those localities where it is most needed. 

STATISTICS OF THE FOOD-STOCK 

But this question of the stock of grain shows clearly 
that India lives from hand to mouth. A leading weekly 
journal in Bombay, the Champion, gave statistics a few 
-weeks ago, based on the figures of the outturn of food per 
acre as given by the Famine Commissioners, shewing that 
with a population of 22 crores in British India, the 
total quantify of food required, at the rate of 1| lbs. per 
day per head, was 5’80 crores of tons, while the actual 
outturn of food-crops could not be estimated at more than 
5'76 crore tons, taking 18'60 crore acres as the whole area 
cultivated for these, and computing the outturn at 3‘1 ton 
or 694 lbs. per acre. These statistics would lead us to 
infer that the outturn of food just sufficed for the 
population. But there is an average export of 25 lakhs of 
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tons beyond the sea. If, then, exports were taken into 
account, the quantity actually retained for home 
consumption would be p'o tanto diminished, that is to say, 
while the food required was 5‘80 crore tons, the quantity 
available was only .^'51. This would signify a deficiency 
of 29 lakhs of tons which would rneau insufficiency of 
grain for a crore of the population. If these statistics are 
wholly or even approximately correct and we have no 
reason for thinking they are not as they are founded on 
official figures, you may imagine, bow perilous is the 
situation. The late Sir James Oaird observed that India 
had no food-stock surplus to last even for ten days. 
Since he made that statement, which has never been 
contradicted, population has vastly increased, while the 
area annually cultivated for food-crops is barely enough. 
A further comparison shows that the area sown for non¬ 
food crops is relatively larger, as may be seen from the 
following table :— 

In crores of acres. Percentage of 
1880-81. 1894-95. increase, 

.--^ 

Total food-crops ••• 1662 18‘62 12 

Total non-food crops ••• 2'15 3’90 81 

Thus, while the acreage of food-crops has only 
increased 12 per cent, in fifteen years, the acreage of non¬ 
food crops has increased 81 per cent., or almost doubled. 
Though it is a matter of satisfactiou to know that the 
area for merchantable crops has increased almost double, 
that the area for food-crops should not show the same 
growth is a matter not only for regret but for deep 
reflection by every one interested in the better welfare of 
the country, so far as the annual food-supplies are concerned. 

LAND KEVENDE IN CASH INSTEAD OF IN KIND 

To us, again, it is a further matter of regret that the 
substitution of the system of paying the land revenue in 
cash for that iu kind, is having its pernicious effect on our 
ryot. Whatever may be the merits of the cash system, it 
is to be feared, it is not exactly suited to the cultivators 
.of the country. The kind system previously in vogue was 
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automatic in its incidence, and so far was most conducive 
to the happiness of the ryot. Whatever the condition of 
the crops, he had enough food-grain to last him for 
domestic consumption. If the crop was 16 annas, he paid 
in proportion to the State in kind. If it was 8 annas, the 
proportion to be paid to the State would diminish. Thus, 
the State dues fluctuated according to the condition of the 
crops, while the factor of food for annual domestic consump¬ 
tion remained constant. This system, in a great measure, 
tended to alleviate distress at the very outset of the 
scarcity. The cash system is wanting in this element and 
so far is defective. 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 

This leads me to rivet your attention on the great 
danger looming in the near future in connection with our 
agrarian problem. It is, I admit, a gigantic problem and 
has been staring our rulers in the face for many a year 
past. Now and again palliatives have been applied by 
means of legislation. But palliative measures, you will 
admit, are after ^11 no permanent solution of the problem. 
A broad, comprehensive, and prsctical solution is impera¬ 
tive, and it will require the highest experience and 
statesmanship to devise a remedy which may cure the 
disease, which is growing year by year and deepening in 
its intensity. I entreat you all to reflect on this grave 
situation, for, to my mind, the greatest danger to our 
country, in the near future, is what may arise from 
agrarian agitation. There is nothing like the rebellion of 
the belly. Government has been for years most unwisely 
spending millions against the so-called external danger. 
The expenditure is said to be an insurance against 
invasions, and yet we have a terrible invasion arising from 
hunger within the country itself, while there is no serious 
effort yet made to build an insurance against such internal 
danger. This must be, to all of us, a matter of the 
deepest regret. Let it be our endeavour, to the best of 
our power and ability, to assist the Government in its 
arduous task by suggesting suitable remedies. Two years 
ago, Sir Antony Macdonnell, as the Home Secretary of the 
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Government of India, informed the public from his place 
in the Supreme Legislative Council, that Government bad 
on the anvil such a broad and comprehensive solution of 
the agrarian difficulty. Let us hope that, as soon as the 
hands of the Government are free from famine, it may 
devote ail its ability and energy on this important topic. 
Let it be the good fortune of our present Viceroy, the 
liberal and sympathetic Earl of Elgin, to inaugurate such a 
practical agricultural reform as may restore agricultural 
prosperity to India and extricate her ryots from their 
present impoverished and distressed situation and earn for 
his lordship a deep and lasting gratitude. 

GROWING CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

The next subject of importance is that of the growing 
expenditure of the Administration, both in its Civil and 
Military branch. 

The famine has conclusively demonstrated, beyond all 
other facts and all other statistics, the existence of the 
poverty of India, to which our patriotic Grand Old Man, 
Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, has been persistently drawing the 
serious attention of our rulers. That one main source of 
that poverty is the annual drain of millions of the national 
wealth, is now admitted everywhere. None can deny the 
fact, however plausibly it may be explained away. When 
we come to analyse the cause of that drain, we are con¬ 
fronted with the enormous expenditure incurred in England 
on Civil and Military pensions, India Office Establishments, 
and what are generally called, Horae Charges. More or 
less, they are undoubtedly the outcome of the costly 
foreign agency in the administration—a subject on which 
the Congress has continued to express its emphatic opinion 
from time to time during the twelve years of its existence. 
I do not propose to enter here into the detail of this 
grave economic phenomenon. But to us it is a matter of 
some satisfaction to know that, in respect to the costliness 
of the administration, there is now sitting a Koyal 
Commission to investigate the whole subject, a Commission 
which is the direct fruit of the agitation by this Congress, 
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and by none more than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Sir William Wedderbum. None can deny that, bat for their 
strenuous exertions in Parliment to have this riommission 
appointed, India to-day ivould have been still without any 
inquiry. The last one was in 1874. But the Fawcett 
Committee, as it was called, concluded its sittings without 
a report. 

ROYAL COMMISSION AND APPORTIONMENT OP HOME 
CHARGES 

This Commission, however, has had now thirty sittings 
and has already recorded the evidence of expert officials, 
both in active employ and in retirement Among the latter 
are two distinguished ex-Finance Ministers, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, and Captain Hext. It 
is a gratification to see from their evidence that they have 
made out a strong ease for greater control over the 
expenditure of the Government of India, specially Military 
and Naval; the two ex-Finance Ministers are of opinion 
that, with a jjro-Military viceroy, the chances of his 
dominating his whole Council and incurring any amount of 
Military expenditure of an irresponsible character, in league 
with the Military element in the Executive Council, are 
many, which can be hardly said to be conducive to the 
interests of the already overburdened taxpayers. 'I'hese 
retired officials have also given their opinion that the limits 
of taxation have been already strained, and pointed out 
the danger of further taxation. Sir David Barbour, again, 
has admitted that Parliamentary control over all 
expenditure, as wisely suggested by Sir William 
Wedderbum, is expedient. He will not, however, give his 
unqualified concurrence to the scheme which requires 
modification. So far it may be observed, that the 
evidence is satisfactory and in the very direction the 
Congress has for years been pointing out. Again, it must 
be said that the evidence of Sir Edwin Collen has 
completely established the contention of the Congress 
regarding the appalling growth of Military expenditure, 
even after making allowances for necessary and unavoidable 
increases. Mr. Stephen Jacob, too, whose evidence was 
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exhaustive, has made out a case as to the unfair character 
of expenditure which the Home Office foists on India. 
Yon are aware that the Congress, as well as the 
Government of India, are at one on the question of the 
apportionment of Home Charges. And Mr. Jacob’s 
evidence i.s therefore eminently satisfactory in this respect. 
Let us. Gentlemen, do all in our power to further 
strengthen the hands of our Indian Government by once 
more placing on record our opinion regarding the financial 
injustice from which India has been suffering for many 
years past. If the Royal Commission does nothing else 
but recommend a fair apportionment of the charges to be 
borne by India and England respectively, it will have 
rendered the greatest service to this country and justified 
its appointment. Lastly, it is a pleasure to notice that, 
thanks to the persistent efforts of the representatives on 
behalf of India—Sir W. Wedderburn and Messrs. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Caine—the Commission has at last allowed 
reporters to attend its sittings. Publicity adds to the value 
of public enquiry. The Congress owes a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude to these gentlemen for their disinterested exertions 
throughout in this matter. Let me add here that my 
indefatigable friend, Mr. D. E. Wacha, has been elected 
by the Bombay presidency Association to proceed to 
England and to give his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, and I have no doubt whatever that, zealous 
and hard-working as he has been throughout his life in 
the cause of our country and a master as he is of the facts 
and figures regarding Indian finance, his evidence will be 
of very great use to us and assist the Commission in coming 
to the right conclusion. 

DIVIDING THE COUNCIL ON THE INDIAN BUDGET 

I will now proceed to another important topic on which 
not only the Congress has expressed its own views but 
every Provincial Conference in the country has done the 
same. I mean the reform, which is absolutely necessary 
and expedient, in connection with the discussion of 
Imperial and Provincial Budgets. Though we all 
appreciate the privilege conferred on the expanded 
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Legislative Councils to discuss the Budget, there is no 
power to move amendments and vote on it. So far all life 
is taken out of these Budget debates. And for all 
practical purposes the discussion is purely academic. 
Though this is the fourth year of the expanded Councils, 
the most pungent criticism on the Budget in the Imperial 
Council makes no difference whatever and has no practical 
effect. Though the representatives of the public give 
voice to public opinion in the Council Chamber, their 
utterances go unheeded. 'I'his is not a satisfactory state 
of matters. If Budgets are to be popular, and if the people 
and the Press are to influence these for good, it is essential 
that the Budgets should be voted upon. Otherwise, Budget 
discussions will remain the farces that they are, and it is 
to be earnestly hoped that our rulers will see their way to 
instituting an early reform in this matter. The fear that 
the Government may be over-ridden is groundless, fl'here 
is not a Council in the Empire in which the official element 
does not preponderate, and it is absurd to expect that 
Government could at all be swamped. It is a curious 
anomaly that, though in Local Self-Government the 
representatives of the people can discuss their Civil 
finances, and divide on ibein, they cannot do so on the 
larger subject of the finances of the Province and the whole 
Empire, I repeat, therefore, the hope I have already 
expressed that the Government will, at an early date, see 
the reasonableness, aye, the justice, of our demand and 
grant us the same as conducive to the greater welfare and 
contentment of the people. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

Since our last sitting at Poona, the cruel hand of 
death has deprived us of several of our roost energetic 
workers, friends and sympathisers. Foremost among them 
stands the name of the late Mr. Mano Mohun Gbose, an 
enthusiastic and steady worker from the early years of this 
movement. His great abilities and rare legal acumen, his 
special study of Indian questions, especially the urgent 
need of the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
his untiring zeal and moderation, his great powers and 
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readiness in debate and widespread influence combined to 
make him best fitted to espouse his country’s cause. His 
sudden and untimely removal from our midst leaves a blank 
which it will be hard to fill, but his services to the 
Congress will keep his memory always green in the annals 
of this movement. In the death of Rao Bahadur H. H 
Dhruva of Gujarat a scholar of European reputation, who 
represented H. H. the Gaekwar at the Norway and Sweden 
Oriental Congress, our movement loses another worker, 
whose zeal and enthusiasm for the Congress knew no 
bounds ; he went from village to village pleading the 
Congress cause, and spared neither time nor money in its 
advocacy. He was a District Judge on our side of the 
country, but as soon as he was freed from the trammels of 
office the first thing he did was to attend the Karachi 
Provincial Conference in the scorching heat of May last, 
and died within a fortnight of his return from that place. 
Western India, especially Gnjarat, will long mourn his 
loss. By the death of Mr. C. Naiayauaswami Naidu, of 
Nagpore, the Congress has lost another staunch supporter, 
to whose enthusiasm the entire success which attended the 
Nagpore Congress was due. 

DIAMOND JUHILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

You are all aware that the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress of India has recently 
exceeded in duration that of any of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty’s predecessors, {cheers) and that this auspicious 
event is to be celebrated in or about June next. Whatever 
may be the differences between the different races 
inhabiting this vast country on political or other grounds, 
the whole of India is unanimous in the opinion that Her 
Majesty has throughout her reign been ever anxious for the 
welfare of all her Indian subjects and has ever treated 
them with the same kindness and with the solicitude with 
which she has treated all her other subjects. To Her 
Majesty, all her subjects are equal without any distinction 
of caste, creed, race or colour. She is the ever affectionate 
mothpr of all her subjects, and all her subjects, whether 
near her or far away from her, are to her, her children. 
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{Cheers.) Whatever might be the political views of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for the time being, whoever might 
be in authority under Her Majesty in India, Her Majesty 
has throughout thrown the great weight of her high 
authority in favour of equal treatment of all her subjects 
alike. You are all aware of the great Proclamation from 
Her Majesty to the people of the country, and which 
Proclamation is rightly regarded by the people of this 
country as their great Charter and cherished accordingly. 
You are all aware that Her Majesty issued the said 
Proclamation unasked, and thus did au act ot a signal, 
illustrious, very rare and unrivalled magnanimity, an act 
fraught with seeds of deep and abiding value. 'I’hat she, 
the august Sovereign of an Empire, over which the sun 
never sets; that she, the constitutional ruler of a country 
that leads the advanced guard in the march of liberty and 
of civilization, should deign to look over and care for us, 
who have fallen back among stragglers in the rear, is in 
itself a proof of her high generosity. It is not for us, and 
in this place, to pass in review’ the important incidents of 
her long, glorious and illustrious reign. Suffice it to say 
that the Victorian era will be ever remembered throughout 
the British Empire with deep feelings of pride and pleasure 
and in the rest of the world with those of wonder and 
admiration. Let, therefore, this Congress of delegates 
from all parts of India humbly offer its dutiful and loyal 
congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress on her memorable beneficent and glorious reign, 
exceeding in length of time the reign of any of her 
predecessors, and heartily wish her many more and happy 
years of rule over the Great British Empire. Let us all 
fervently pray that benign and mercitul Providence may 
shower over her its choicest hlessibgs, and guider her in 
■future, as it has guided her in the past, in the path of duty 
and of righteousness, and that she may be enabled to complete 
•her glorious work in India by bestowing on her grateful 
Indian subjects the same rights and privileges as are 
enjoyed by her British subjects, by removing all disabilities 
which still cling to us, notwithstanding Her Royal 
Mandate to the country. By conferring on us the boon 
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we ask for in fulfilment of her own gracious Proclamation, 
Her Majesty will not only command the prayers of 
her Indian subjects, but also secure the sympathies of 
the whole civilized world. Her sagacious clemency will 
ever live in the hearts of her Indian subjects and will, 
indeed, assure the prosperity, as well as the continued and 
devoted loyalty of India. The English nation is well known 
for its manliness, and manliness is associated with love of 
justice, generosity and intellect. It is the force of 
character, as also the force of circumstances, that have 
given Englishmen their present power. In fact, they are 
masterful men, and we trust they will, therefore, join 
with ns in our prayers to our and their Sovereign on this 
auspicious occasion, and thus assist in inaugurating a 
truly liberal measure of reform, and thereby earn credit 
and achieve a reputation of which all manly hearts ought 
to be proud. 

It now remains for me to say that in the discussion 
of the several important matters that will be placed 
before you for consideration, you will show the 
same moderation, both of language and thought, as- you 
have hitherto displayed. May merciful Providence guide 
us all, both you and myself, in the discharge of our 
duties on this important occasion, and may our deliberations 
contribute to the benefit of all concerned. {Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 
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DIAMOND .JUBILEE OP QUEEN VIOTOKIA 

G entlemen,—I thank you heartily for electing; me to 
preside over this great national assembly. We meet 
at the close of a year that will be memorable in the history 
of the British Empire. We have witnessed and we have 
taken pert iu the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the 
reign of our Empress. We rejoce with our fellow-subjects 
of this vast Empire in the prosperity of that reign. We 
exult in our acquistiou of political rights during this 
period. We bless Her Majesty for her message in 1858 
of peace and freedom when the occasion invested it with a 
peculiar significance. While Englishmen in India inflamed 
by race animosity and the recollection of the fJepoy 
Mutiny, which ignorance still calls the Indian Mutiny, 
were calling for terrible reprisals, she unasked, forgetting 
and forgiving, issued her gracious proclamatiou. It was a 
stern reproof to those who then clamoured for indiscriminate 
vengeance; it continues to-day a standing rebuke 
to those of her European subjects who would deny us 
the right of equal citizenship. She is to us the living 
embodiment ot what is good in British Supremacy, and 
we may feel assured that her anxiety in our behalf which 
she manifested in 1858, her kindly regard shown on every 
subsequent occasion, both in times of joy and of affliction, 
will continue unabated for the rest of her life. Throughout 
our land her name is venerated; in almost every 
language the story of her life has been written and snng, 
and in years to come her name will rightly find a plpce in 
the memory of our descendants along with those great 
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persona whose virtues have placed them in the ranks of 
Avatars born into this world for the benefit of this our 
holy land. 

CHAKGE OB’ SEDITION AGAINST EDUCATED INDIANS 

Forty years of peace and progress seemed to have 
amply jnstifiad the wise and generous statesmanship of the 
great Empress, when suddenly this year, we have been 
startled with the cry of sedition directed not against any 
specific individual nor even against a number of persons 
but against a whole class, the product of the liberal policy 
inaugurated nearly half-a-century ago. The charge of 
sedition, faintly heard years ago, against the Congress, a 
charge the absurdity ot which has been often exposed, has 
now been revived against the educated Indians by a section 
of the Anglo-Indian Press. We are tauntingly asked to 
study our past history for proof of our degraded condition 
from which the English Government has raised us, and to 
contrast it with the blessings we now enjoy. We do not 
need the invitation. We are acquainted with our 
immediate past; we feel grateful for the present. But our 
opponents forget we are more concerned with the progress 
of our country in the future than with the benefits we have 
already derived under British Eule. 

BRITUSH KULE IN INDIA 

We are w'ell aware of the disordered state of this 
country when it passed, with it.s insecurity of person and 
property, under British llule, ot the enormous difficulties 
our rulers had to overcome in introducing orderly 
administration without any help from the then existing 
agencies. We recognise that the association of the 
people in the government of the country, except to a very 
limited extent, was then impossible. We also know that 
British rule cleared the way to progress and furnished us 
with the one element, English education, which was 
necessary to rouse us from the torpor of ages and bring 
about the religious, social, and political regeneration which 
the copntry stands so much in need of. We are also 
aware that with the decline of British supremacy, we shall 
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have anarchy, war and rapine. The Mahomedans will try 
to recover their lost supremacy. The Hindu races and 
chiefs will fight amongst themselves. The lower casteS’ 
who have come under the vivifying influence of Western 
civilisation are scarcely likely to yield without a struggle to 
the dominion of the higher castes. And we have Russia 
and France, waiting for their opportunities. The ignorant 
masses may possibly not recognize the gravity of the danger 
attendant on any decline of England’s power in the East. 
But it is ridiculous to suggest that those who have received 
the benefit of English education are so shortsighted enough 
not to see and weigh that danger. While, however, full of 
gratitude for what Gfreat Britain has done to India—for its 
Government which secures us from foreign aggression and 
ensures security of person and property—it should not 
be forgotten for a moment that the real link that binds 
us indissolubly to England is the hope, the well founded 
hope and belief, that with England’s help we shall, and, 
under her guidance alone, we can attain national unity 
and national freedom. The educational policy of the 
Government, a policy which combines beneficence with 
statesmanship, justified such hopes in us. Those hopes 
were confirmed by various pledges. Those pledges were 
followed by the creation of institutions by which we were 
admitted to a share in our ordinary Government which 
must surely, though slowly, lead to the full fruition of 
our ambitions. 

INDIAN ASPIRATIONS UNDER ENGLAND’S TRAINING 

Just look for a moment at the training we are 
receiving. From our earliest school-days the great 
English writers have been our classics, Englishmen have 
been our professors in Colleges. English history is taught 
us in our schools. The books we generally read are 
English books, which describe in detail all the forms of 
English life, give us all the English types of character. 
Week after week, English newspapers, journals and maga¬ 
zines pour into India for Indian readers. We, in fact, now 
live the life of the English. Even the English we write 
shows not only their turns of thought but also their forms. 
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of feeling and thinking. It is impossible under this train¬ 
ing not to be penetrated with English ideas, not to acquire 
English conceptions of duty, of rights, of brotherhood. 
The study and practice of the law now pursued with such 
avidity by our people, by familiarising them with reverence 
for authority and with sentiments of resistance to what is 
not sanctioned by law, have also materially contributed to 
the growth of mental independence, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

Imbued with these ideas and principles, we naturally 
desire to acquire the full rights and to share the responsi¬ 
bilities of British citizenship. We have learnt that in the 
acquisition of those rights and in the recognition of the 
principles on which they are based, lie the remedy for the 
evils affecting our country, evils similar to those from which 
England herself once suffered. We know that in Great 
Britain race differences between Norman and Saxon, at 
one period more virulent than those which at any time 
existed between Hindu and Mahomedan, religious intoler¬ 
ance which has scarcely been surpassed in India, class 
divisions equalling any in our own country, a degradation^ 
political and social, of the masses which may be equalled 
here but could never have been exceeded—all these have 
disappeared in the common struggle for freedom, and in 
the combined effort to retain it when acquired, in which 
each required the help of its antagonist and each was 
obliged to concede to others the right claimed for itself 
and which, therefore, resulted in the recognition and 
solemn affirmation of principles of Government, which 
obliterated all distinctions of race or religion, caste or class. 
Those principles affirmed the equality of all before law and 
Government, the right of Self-Government by the people 
themselves through their representatives, and complete 
freedom of speech and discussion as the very breath of 
national life. It is the hope that one day we may be 
admitted as equal sharers in this great inheritance, that we 
shall have all the civil rights associated with the English 
Government, that we shall be admitted as freely as English¬ 
men the'mselves to worship in this temple of freedom—it is 
21 
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this hope that keeps India and will keep her always 
attached to the British. This hope is sustained by pledges 
solemnly made; and the sentiment of loyalty to the British 
connection created by repeated declarations that we shall be 
gradually allowed the full rights of English citizenship is 
already in full force. Such a pledge was made in 1833 
when Parliament solemnly declared that race or religion or 
colour shall not be a disqualification for holding any 
appointment. This declaration of policy in a time of peace 
has been solemnly affirmed after the Mutiny. Already, 
the pledge has been in part redeemed. We have been 
admitted, as it were, into the outer precincts of the temple 
of freedom. The Press has been enfrancliised. Partially 
elected members sit in our local and legislative councils. 
We can enter the Civil Service through the open door of 
competition. These blessings are no doubt now coupled 
with conditions which unfortunately detract from their 
rule. But these great and healthy principles have 
nurtured and oosolidated a sentiment of affection. All 
that England has to do is to persist resolutely in the line of 
policy she has initiated and thereby deepen that feeling of 
loyalty which makes us proud of our connection with 
England. I mjself feel that there is very little reason to 
fear that England will reverse the past. I’o deny ns the 
freedom of the Press, to deny us representative institutions, 
she will have to ignore those very principles for which the 
noblest names in her history have toiled and bled. She 
cannot close all her educational institutions in the 
country. She cannot persuade us not to read the fiery 
denunciations of every illiberal form of Government, of the 
petty acts of tyranny committed anywhere on the face of 
the earth, which appear in her papers imported into India 
week after week. It is impossible to keep out of India 
eloquent orations on patriotism by men like Mr. Chamberlain 
—a Cabinet Minister holding up to admiration the memory 
of patriots like Wallace, whose head was stuck up on the 
traitors’s gate of the City of London, of Bruce guilty of foul 
murder in a Church, of Emmet and other Irish leaders 
executed or hung for treason by the English Government. 
It is impossible to argue a man into slavery in the’English 
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language. Thus, the only eouditiou requisite for the 
fruitiou of ouc political aspirations is the contiuuauce of the 
British rule. The foad hope that India may one day take 
her place in the confederacy of the free English-speaking 
nations of the world can be realised only under England s 
guidance with England’s help. Years must elapse, it is 
true, before our expectations can be realised, before we get 
representative institutions on the models of those of the 
English-speaking communities. Slavery we had under our 
old rulers, Hindu and Mahomedan ; we may again get it 
under any despotic European or Asiatic Government. But 
we know that real freedom is possible only under the 
Government of the English Nation, nurtured in liberty, 
hating every form of tyranny, and willing to extend the 
blessings of representative Government to those capable of 
using it wisely in the interests of freedom and progress. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS 

Great as is the necessity of British Rule for the 
political emancipation of our country, even greater is the 
necessity for social and religious reform. In the present 
circumstances of India, inhabited as it is by followers of 
various religious, various sects, classes, very often with 
antagonistic interest, any Government which is not strictly 
secular and absolutely impartial must be disastrous to 
the best interests of the country. The customs, institutions, 
beliefs, practices of one community are denounced by 
others as unreasonable and destructive of true faith. 
Some of your reformers, hopeless of any internal reform, 
building up a new social system have accordingly 
adopted an attitude so antagonistic to the popular religion 
that they are regarded as seceders from Hinduism. Others, 
again, have formed themselves into sects each claiming to 
be orthodox and denying to others the merit of adherence 
to the true Hindu religion. We have also preachers in 
our midst who, while deprecating any revolt or open 
defiance, urge the purification of the Hindu faith. The 
gulf between Hinduism and other religions has been 
considerhd impassable. But attempts are being made 
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with some success to re-admit converts into HiniJnismv 
Steps are being taken in some places to mitigate the- 
rancour of religions hostility between Bindus and Mahome- 
dans. Some of the lower castes resent the galling yoke of 
caste so bitterly that they seek refuge in Mahomedanism or 
Christianity. The original four castes bad multiplied into 
a number that must appear to every man unreasonable and 
absurd. There seems to be a general desire to break 
down the barriers between these numerous castes. Know¬ 
ledge is accessible to all. The Vedas and other holy books 
are now common property; equality in knowledge must 
eventually lead to the practical removal, if not the entire 
destruction, of the great barriers that now divide the various 
classes. Again, yon- are aware of the attempts that are 
being made to restore our women to the position which 
competent authorities maintain they occupied in ancient 
India. We want in brief to eliminate, if necessary, from 
our system all that stands in the way of progress. We 
desire to absorb and assimilate into our own what appears 
good to us in Western civilisation. This is impossible 
under a Government which would uphold a particular form 
of religion to the exclusion of others as some of the ancient 
Governments of India did. To break down the isolation 
of the Hindu religion, to remove the barriers which now 
prevent free social intercourse and unity of action, to 
extend the blessings of education to the lower classes, to 
improve the position of women to one of equality to men, 
we require the contiuuance of a strictly secular 

Government in thorough sympathy with liberal thought 
and progress. 

INDIAN WITNESSES BEFORE THE WELBY COMMISSION 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to refer to the various 
subjects that we have been continually pressing on the 
attention of our Government and of the public. This year, 
Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji and our four Indian witnesses have 
stated our grievances before the Welby Commission with a 
fulness and clearness which leave nothing to be desired. 
They have stood the test of cross examination by those 
who have constituted themselves the advocates 6f Indian 
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'Government, and their evidence will remain on record as a 
protest against some of the shortcomings of British 
administration. Our thanks are due to them. 

FAMINE AND POVERTY OF INDIA 

I shall accordingly content myself with referring to 
certain notable events of this year. Naturally, the terrible 
famine that has devastated our country first claims our 
attention. We render our hearty thanks for the magni¬ 
ficent aid received by us from the people of Great Britain 
and other countries. We recognise the great sympathy 
and ability with which the famine administration was 
carried on in India. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the same energy, if directed to discover and 
remove the cause of famine, would be of far greater 
benefit to the country. At the root of these famines is the 
great poverty of India. The Madras Board of Kevenue 
recently estimated on the returns furnished by local officials 
with reference to ryotwary tracts, that, in a season 
described as generally favourable for agricultural operations, 
■there was no grain in the Presidency for five out of 
a population of 28 millions. If this is true, the 
miserable state of the people with regard to food-supply 
in seasons less favourable may be easily conceived. For 
ourselves, it is unnecessary to rely upon Government 
estimates and returns. The poverty of the country 
reveals itself to us in every direction, in every 
shape and form. It shows itself in the poor 
condition of the labouring population and of the great 
majority of ryots who are underfed, aod who are without, 
not only the comforts, but even the absolute necessaries 
of life and who lead a life of penury and toil unredeemed 
by any hope of provision against the frequent vicissitudes 
of the seasons, sickness or old age when they must be 
dependent on relatives or strangers. The once well-to-do 
ryots are becoming reduced to the position of poor tenants, 
their poverty preventing them from carrying on any 
cultivation that requires capital. Parents find it difficult to 
jgive their children the education which their profession or 
station in life demands or, indeed, any education necessary 
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wberewith to earn their livelihood ; the extreme poverty 
of the class, to which the majority of students belong, 
could easily be ascertained. Even a partial failure of 
crops in one year leads to terrible scarcity or famine. 
Famine at certain intervals of time is becoming a 
normal condition of things in India. In 1877, and 
again this year, the loss of life has been terrible. 
Each succeeding famine finds the staying power of 
the masses, particularly in the ryotwary districts, 
reduced. Is this state of things to continue for 
ever ? Are we not entitled, are not those who so generously 
come to our help entitled to ask the responsible 
Government, whether any steps have been taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the famine? In a fertile country, with 
every variety of clime capable of producing every variety 
of produce, with a population, thrifty and hardworking, 
if the produce is not sufiScient for the population, it must 
be due to some defect in the system of administration which 
does not protect the fruits of industry but scares away 
capital from the land. If the produce of the country is 
sufficient for the population and yet as a fact the foodstock 
remaining in the country does not suffice for consumption, 
the state of things must be due to some enormous 
drain on the resources of the country. The feeling 
is gaining ground, that the Government is morally 
responsible for the extreme poverty of fbe masses, for the 
scarcity that prevails almost every year in some part of 
the country or other, for the famine that so frequently 
desolates the land and claims more victims and creates 
more distress than under any civilized Government 
anywhere else in the world. The flippancy that would 
dismiss the entire problem from consideration with the 
remark that all this is due to over-population and is- 
irremediable is as dangerous as is in the deep-rooted belief 
that distress is a visitation of Providence for the sins of oar 
rulers. One great Viceroy has had the question under 
consideration, and to him the remedy in so far as the 
increase in wealth from the land is concerned was clear. 
It is permanent settlement of Government Eevenue from 
the land. The settlement officer will not then increase the 
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revenue and deprive the cultivator of the increased 
produce due to his labour, or his capital. Labour and 
capital will then be attracted to the cultivation of the land. 
There will be a large increase in the agricultural produce in 
India. There will always be a large reserve of food-stocka 
in the country available in times of scarcity. The fixity 
of taxation will create a class of landholders interested in 
the maintenance of law and order. The policy of Gov¬ 
ernment was once settled in favour of permanency, but in 
recent years under pressure of, mainly. Military expenditure, 
the policy has been changed and the revenue enor¬ 
mously raised. Our Government ought to concede the 
permanent settlement immediately to all parts of India and 
in those parts of India where from local circumstances a 
permanent limitation of land revenue is not feasible, it 
would be a step in the right direction if any increased 
demand for revenue by Executive action is permitted only 
with the permission of the Legislative Council. This would 
not be an adequate remedy, but it is a measure that will 
help to produce great and satisfactory results. 

FOREIGN POLICIf AND INDIAN FINANCE 

The next remedy that obviously suggests itaelf has 
reference to expenditure. Government agencies are 
notoriously extravagant, at least in the opinion of those who 
have to find the money, and the foreign policy of the 
Indian Government imposes a burden on the taxpayer 
which is already becoming too heavy to bear. The checks 
that exist are not sufficiently effective. The Budgets at 
present are only offered for criticism. They ought to be 
submitted to the Legislative Councils for approval and the 
members ought to have the power of moving resolutions 
in connection with them. As the officials always form the 
majority, Government could never be embarrassed by an 
adverse vote, whereas in its differences of opinion with the 
Home Government, a Resolution of the Legislative Council 
could naturally be a great support to it. The biggest 
item of expenditure is the Military expenditure. Our 
true policy is a peaceful policy. We have little if* anything 
to expect from conquests. With such capacity fof internal 
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development as oar country possesses, rvith such crying 
need to carry out the reforms absolutely necessary for our 
well-being, we want a period of prolonged peace. We have 
no complaint against our neighbours, either on our north¬ 
west or our north-east frontier. If ever our country is 
involved in war, it will be due to the policy of aggrandize¬ 
ment of the English Government at London or Calcutta. 
An Army is maintained at our cost far in excess of what is 
required for us. The Military element is supreme in the 
Viceroy’s Council. For interests other than Indian, 
countries are invaded and all the horrors of war let loose at 
the expense of the Indian taxpayers. As England directs 
our foreign policy and as wars are undertaken to maintain 
English Rule, the English Treasury ought to pay tlie entire 
cost, claiming contribution from India to the extent of 
India’s interest ini the struggle. This would secure a 
thorough discussion of any foreign policy in the English 
Parliament. It would also enable Indian Members in the 
Viceroy’s Council to protest against any unfair distribution 
of the war expenditure when the Budget has to be passed. 

EQUALITY OP INDIANS BEFORE LAW AND GOVERNMENT 

It is also to be borne in mind that a large portion of 
this unnecessary expenditure is due to the recognition, not 
perhaps openly in words, but in acts and policy by Govern¬ 
ment of the idea that the English are a foreign and superior 
race holding India by the sword and that the Indians are, 
as a rule, not worthy of trust and confidence. To us this 
idea is hateful and, therefore, we insist upon equality before 
law and Government. We maintain that no distinction 
ought to be made between classes or races, that the Queen’s 
Proclamation should be adhered to, and, therefore, we pro¬ 
test against the principle underlying the Arms Act whereby 
no native of India may possess or carry arras without 
special license while Europeans and Eurasians may bear 
arms unquestioned. We appeal to our Government to 
authorize a system of volunteering for Indians and not con¬ 
fine it practically to Europeans and Eurasians, thereby 
creating and fostering class prejudices. Far the.same 
reason we demand that the Military service in its higher 
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.grades should not be restricted to Europeans alone but 
should be practically opened to the natives of this country, 
and that Colleges be established for training them for the 
Military career. On the same ground we press for 
admission into the Public Service on an equal footing with 
Europeans. Apart from economic necessity, the stability 
and permanence of British connection require that not only 
no positive disqualification should exist but that the rules 
intended to make the declarations of 1833 and the Queen’s 
promise of 1858 a dead letter must be removed. For the 
Civil Service, the Police, the Forest Service, the Salt 
Service, and even the Educational Service, rules are framed 
apparently on the assumption that a European is by mere 
reason of his nationality fit and an Indian for the 
same reason is unfit for the higher appointments in 
those Services. 

THE AIM OF THE CONGRESS 

The concession of these demands means an enormous 
increase in India’s defensive strength against any foe ; it 
means a reduction in taxation which at the rate it is now 
growing must involve the ruin of the country. These 
distinctions, on the other hand, cast a slur on our loyalty, 
accentuate race prejudices on a most invidious form and 
relegate Indians to the position of an inferior race and 
silently ensure the emasculation ot our manhood. The 
disastrous consequences of this race question are already 
apparent. Englishmen and other European colonists in 
South Africa and Australia refuse to treat us on terms of 
equality and justify their refusal on account of our 
degraded position in our own country. On the other hand, 
a section, 1 hope a very small section, of our fellow-subjects 
regards a foreign power of its own religion following a 
course of policy apparently abhorrent to the conscience of 
the English Public, with feelings which, though 
unconsciously, took their origin in the refusal of 
Englishmen to treat them as fellow-citizens in reality and 
not merely in name. To this feelings of race superiority is 
also due the frequent contemptuous treatment of 
respectable people by soldiers, a treatment which renders 
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them a terror to pesceful iohabitants and which, according 
to the confeeeions apparently believed by Government, has 
led to the Poona tragedy. The racial feeling I refer to, 
is confirmed by the belief generally entertained in India, 
that it is almost impossible to secure the conviction of a 
European accused of any heinous ofience. If that feeling 
is justified by the action of our authorities, then the 
position is deplorable. If the impression is unwarranted, 
then its origin must be due to the idea of inequality before 
law generally entertained On this race question no 
concession is possible. No compromise can be accepted so 
far as it lies in us. We must insist on perfect equality. 
Inequality means race inferiority, national abasement. 
Acquisition, therefore, of all civil rights conferred on 
Englishmen, removal of all disabilities on Indians as 
such—these must be our aim. 

POONA PLAGUE OPERATIONS 

I shall now briefly refer to the Poona plague operations 
and their unfortunate developments. This country was 
passsing through a terrible ordeal. Poverty which may be 
said to be the normal condition of our masses deepened 
into famine. In the Bombay Presidency, it was followed 
by plague, a terrible disease to which no remedy has yet 
been discovered. The measures which the Government 
had to take for its suppression in Poona, which was badly 
affected, were said to have, interfered with the domestic 
habits of the Hindus and Mahomedans ; soldiers who were 
employed to enforce these Government measures were, 
rightly or wrongly, generally believed to have insulted 
women and defiled places of worship. The result was 
prostration of the people. A feeling of helplessness came 
over them. In VT’estern countries, the result would have 
been lawlessness. In Poona, many contented themselves 
with abandoning their homes. Some resigned themselves 
to sullen apathy and despair. There were a few who 
protested against Government measures, pointing out their 
unnecessary harshness. Amongst those who protested was 
Mr. Natu, a leading Poona Sardar. His formal^ written' 
complab'sts recently published in England disclose, if any 
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reliauce can be placed on them, a state of affairs which 
certainly demanded attention. Let me give you a brief 
summary of his complaints. 

The inspection of houses by soldiers seems to have 
been carried out without notice by forcing open, very 
often unnecessarily when there were other means of 
entrance, the locks of the shops and the houses when the 
owners were absent, and absolutely no attempt was made to 
protect the properties or the house. No notice was taken 
of complaints concerning them. A Hindu lady was 
assaulted by a soldier, and Mr. Nalu reported the matter to 
the authorities producing the witnesses. No notice was 
vouchsafed. The soldiers were refractory, and any 
complaint against them was obstruction. When a man fell 
ill, many neighbouring families were taken to the 
segregation camp and left there without any covering to 
protect their body or any furniture, their property at home 
including horses, cows and sheep being left unprotected. A 
man was unnecessarily taken to the hospital and sent back 
as not being affected by plague to find bis furniture 
destroyed and bis poor wife and relatives forcibly removed 
and detained in the segregation camp. Temples were 
defiled by soldiers and his own temple was entered by them 
on account, Natu believes, of his impertinence in making a 
complaint. An old man who succeeded in satisfying the 
search party that he was not suffering from plague was 
detained in jail some hours for having obstructed the search 
party, the obstruction apparently consisting in the delay 
caused by him. Insult was the reward for the services of 
volunteers, and their suggestions were treated with 
contumacy. You all know how sensitive our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects are about the privacy of their women. And 
when Mr. Natu suggested that the services of Mahomedan 
volunteers should be availed of to search the Mahomedan 
quarter, he was told that his conduct was improper and 
his services voluntarily rendered were dispensed with. 
Mr. Natu brought all this to the notice of the officials, 
pointed, out that the operations were carried on against 
the spirit of the rules and complained that there was a^ 
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great amouat of uarest. The ladiau newspapers gave 
prominence to these and similar complaints. They 
compared the English Government to other Governments 
very much to the disadvantage of the former. The 
Mahratta complained ; 

Plague is more merciful to us than Its human prototypes now 
reigning In the city. 

The tyranny of the Plague Committee and its chosen 
instruments is yet too brutal to allow respectable people to 
breathe at ease. And it was added that, 

every one of these grievances may be proved to the hilt 
If His Excellency Is pleased to enquire into the details. 

These representations were certainly entitled to atten¬ 
tive consideration however much the authorities might 
have disagreed with them. Their objects were honest, 
their methods were proper. Their language was not 
respectful, it was perhaps violent, but men dominated by 
feelings of distress are often carried beyond what strict 
prudence would dictate. The violence seems to have been 
proportionate to the contempt with which the complaints 
were treated. But to the Indian mind the idea of creating 
a feeling of disaffection with a view to overthrow the 
English Government is simply ludicrous. Language which 
to a lawyer savoured perhaps of sedition was only intended 
by its violence to attract attention, and such language was 
only caused by the bitter feeling, that milder representa¬ 
tions by a race not so law-abiding as the Indians would 
have received immediate and careful attention. However, 
while these plague operations were being carried out, the 
President of the Plague Committee, to the horror and 
alarm of the native community, was murdered on what 
happened to be the Jubilee celebration day. To the 
Jndian mind it was clear that this was nothing more than 
an unfortunate coincidence, 

ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF THE NATIVE FEELING 

But its effect was very different in certain quarters. 
An Englishman in India is in a strange world; with his 
energy, practical will and idea of freedom, he -fails to 
•understand and perhaps despises a nation given up to 
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metaphysical dreams which does not regard material pros¬ 
perity as the great object of life. In other parts of the 
world under European sway, in Africa and America an 
alliance with a European is eagerly sought, while in 
India where also be is master, he is regarded by the castes 
as impure whose touch is pollution. With such differences 
in thought and feeling, no wonder that ordinary English¬ 
men ignore the people entirely and do not try to under¬ 
stand them. Hence their limited comprehension. Not 
knowing the native mind they exaggerate the importance 
of trifles which only ruffle the surface of native feeling, 
and attribute to certain events a significance which how¬ 
ever justifiable in England do not even deserve a passing 
notice in India. The difficulties of English administration 
based on this misunderstanding are increased by misrepre¬ 
sentations. Labouring under this incapacity to discover 
the mental condition of the Indian masses, the Anglo- 
Indian papers are not generally safeguides. In times 
of excitement, in particular, some of them prove 
positively mischievous. 

DEPORTATION OF NATU BROTHERS 

Thus, it is not a matter for surprise that a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press discovered a deep design in the 
Poona murder, They found a pretext for the murder in the 
plague measures taken by Government. That the Native 
Press denounced such measures confirmed their suspicion. 
That the murder took place on the day of a great world¬ 
wide rejoicing proved to their satisfaction a deep-laid con¬ 
spiracy which could have been planned only by educated 
cunning. Almost every incident that took place in Poona 
was pressed into the service to support this theory of 
conspiracy, and an attack was commenced on the Vernacu¬ 
lar Press and the educated Indians, perhaps unexampled in 
its virulence since the Mutiny ; a Gagging Act was loudly 
demanded, the policy of imparting education to the Indians 
was questioned, the Press in England was worked, and the 
Europeans were thrown into a panic. The attack on the 
educated Indians and the Vernacular Press was brutal and 
cowardly. It was suggested as a matter for regret that tha 
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native mind had forgotten the lessons of the last Mutiny, 
that a fresh Mutiny would clear the air, particularly as the 
Mahrattas were not in the show of 1857. It was insisted 
that the Native Press was seditious and was responsible for 
the murder, and a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
demanded the punishm^int by name, of Mr. Tilak, the 
man who had strongly attacked and denounced the 
measures of Government. The unreasoning panic into 
which the Anglo-Indian community was driven by this 
malignant attack, and its unfortunate success in inflaming 
the English Public, forced, according to the English papers, 
the hands of the Secretary of State, and Lord Sandhurst 
had to take measures which, it is believed, he would never 
have sanctioned if he had remained a free agent. 
Ostensibly to discover the murderer, but acting on the 
theory that the murders were the result of a conspiracy 
for which the Vernacular Press was responsible, the 
Government arrested the Natu brothers under the provisions 
of an old law intended for lawless times to secure the peace 
of the country. Mr. Tilak and the Editors of two 
Vernacular papers were prosecuted ; and a Punitive Force 
was imposed on the Poona Municipality. The arrest of the 
Natu brothers was and must remain a great blunder. It 
recalls the worst days of irresponsible despotism. Liberty 
of person and property is a farce if you are liable to be 
arrested, imprisoned, and your property sequestered at the 
will and pleasure of Government without being brought to 
trial. We shall before we part, I have no doubt, express 
our emphatic protest against this proceeding. 

IMPRISONMENT OP MR. TILAK 

The Editor of one of the papers was tried by a 
Judge without a Jury, and was convicted and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment which can be explained only 
by the panic which seized the entire European community. 
Mr. Tilak was tried by a Judge and Jury. A European, 

_lie need not even be a subject of the Empress,—may 

claim to be tried by a Jury of whom at least one-half shall 
be Europeans. This is practically an efficient protection 
not only against the Executive but against popular 
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excitement. Id the case of an Indian, the entire Anglo- 
Indian community may be most unreasonably and 
passionately prejudiced against him ; he may be an object 
of violent antipathy to the other races; yet he cannot 
claim fair trial at the hands of his countrymen. He must 
submit to be quietly convicted after, it may be, the farce 
of a trial; for a trial seldom restrains men who are 
passionately excited, and the Trial by Jury, an 

institution intended for the protection of the prisoner in 
such circumstances, proves a delusion and a snare by 
depriving the prisoner of the right of appeal. Mr. Tilak, 

there can be scarcely any doubt, would have claimed a 

'I’rial by a Jury of whom one half were Indians, if to the 
Indians the law allowed the same protection that it affords 
to the European. If there is any offence in India which 
ought to be tried by a Native Jury, it is the offence of 
sedition. It was possible that a Native Jury, who knew 
the language and who were in a more favourable position 
to form a correct judgment of the probable and intended 
effect of the articles on native mind, would not have 

convicted ; it was certain that a European Jury in that 
state of public excitement would convict. By exercising 
its right of challenge, the prosecution was able to secure a 
Jury of six Europeans—^the number necessary to secure a 
conviction—and three Indians, and the verdict was 
naturally 6 to 3. In a far stronger case tried by an 
experienced Chief .lustice, who bad been trained in 
English Courts, and retained the instincts of an 
Englishman, the Judge refused to accept the verdict of 7 to 2, 
when there was only one native on the Jury. In prison 
these men after conviction have been treated as ordinary 
criminals. You are perhaps aware that, in England, a 
man convicted of sedition is not treated as an ordinary 
criminal, sedition being regarded as a political offence, 
but in India apparently one is subject to the ordinary 
hardships of prison life. 

SAFEGUARDING POPULAR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 

This Poona incident enforces the necessity of 
ceaseless vigilance in keeping the English public correctly 
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iDformed of whatever passes in India and of thus 
counteracting the mischievous effects of the dissemination 
of incorrect news. It emphasises the necessity of extending 
the system of Trial by Jury to India on the same 
conditions as it is granted to Europeans. It also shows 
that the Executive, Government can deprive us of our 
liberty of person and property at its own will and pleasure. 
It has brought into disagreeable prominence the unsatisfactory 
nature of the law of sedition. The Government of India 
have announced their intention to alter such law in the 
light of recent events. We trust the Government will bear 
in mind that in the circumstances of this country, anything 
which checks freedom of public discussion is most deplor¬ 
able. Such check may become a temporary, if dangerous, 
bar to quiet and steady progress. The stream of our 
national progress will nevertheless move on. It will become 
dry only when our holy rivers of India become dry. Its 
progress at present under sympathetic guidance is smooth. 
Its unwise obstruction may compel underground passages 
or its overflow. It is a sad commentary on a cfntnry of 
British Eule that a Vernacular paper has had to close 
its ofiice with these words ; 

It fs no more now-a-days safe to conduct newspapers ; hence 
we, who have other means of Hveltbood to support us, make our 
exit awd do not feel ary more necessity ot attending the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Bungalow to offer explanations for certain writings. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

Though the Press prosecutions are over, the Govern¬ 
ment has answered the question that will be asked by 
posterity, and that is being asked by India now. Was- 
there any foundation for the complaints made by these 
various men, some of them honorably distinguished ? Why 
have they been led to commit those acts which have now 
been declared to be offences ? If they are not justified, if 
they cannot prove their allegations, they cannot be con¬ 
demned too strongly ; they will then have proved a curse 
to our country for the mischief they have committed. If, 
on the other hand, it was a righteous indignation for the 
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sufferings of their countrymen that led them to jail, it will 
be difficult to blame those who extend their sympathy 
to them. 

VIOLENT CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT MEASURES 

We deprecate most strongly any intemperate language 
in criticizing Government measures. We are bound to 
assume that any objectionable measure must have been due 
either to ignorance or to error of judginent. We have alsa 
to remember that after all our salvation lies in bringing 
home to the majority of the petiple ot England our real 
wishes and feelings and that the persons whose actions are 
criticised are their own kith and kin, that the system of 
Government we attack was framed by men for whom 
they feel just respect and esteem. Any violence therefore 
will do us infinite harm, it may possibly prevent us from 
securing a hearing. A false, incorrect, or even doubtful 
allegation will discredit us in the eyes of Englishmen 
and the cause of reform may be thereby put back for 
generations. 

INDIA’S LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH THRONE 

Let me .say at once that in the remaiks I make I 
deem it superfluous to proclaim our loyalty to the British 
Throne or Constitution, or to add that we have not the 
slightest sympathy with any speech or writing which 
would regard a severance of our connection as a desirable 
consummation. We nsturally take a pride in the lives of 
the great men who have lived for India, and we would 
draw the attention of our rulers to that pait of our ancient 
history which we think they might usefully study. But 
we are also aware that the present has its roots in the 
past, and the past is responsible for our lowly condition. 
We who claim equality at the bands of Englishmen would 
deplore and resist any attempt to revive the days when 
any caste or class as such was privileged before the law 
when a Brahmin, for instance, could claim immunity from 
punishment! We claim equality for all, Brabmi^ and 
Pariahs alike. It is this same feeling that prompts onr 
criticism of any act on the part of our Eulers which mav 

n ^ 
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seem to recognise any inequality. It is by the removal of 
these inequalities before la<v between European and Indian, 
and by the degree of Self-Government conceded to us that 
we measure our progress towards freedom. 

INDIA’S POLITICAL FUTURE 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am afraid I have wearied 
you with my lengthy remarks, but 1 hope I have succeeded 
in placing before you clearly some points relating to 
our present political condition. We have no need to 
despair of our political future so long as we depend upon 
Great Britain, but let us at the game time be alive to our 
duties and responsibilities. India expects great things 
from us, the whole civilised world is watching the changes 
coming over us. Shall we be content to leave India as it 
is, or shall we go on and do all in our power to lift it to 
a higher level. Years of subjection, nay, we may even say 
servitude, have sapped the strength of the Indian Nation, 
dwarfed its growth, and stripped it of all that was grand 
and noble in it, and if India is ever to occupy a better 
position than she fills at the present moment and take her 
proper place in the scale of nations, it must be entirely due 
to the zealous efforts of her educated and enlightened sons. 
Let nil desperandum be our motto; let not ‘ insidious 
smile or angry trown ’ deter us from following the straight 
path of duty ; and with the welfare and progress of our 
land as our end and aim, let us endeavour under a solemn 
sense of responsibility, as well as loyalty to our country, to 
bring about that glorious future which must inevitably 
crown our efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—W hen the heart is full, fewest and simplest 
words are the best. Let me, therefore, only say I thank 
you most sincerely for the honour you have done me by 
electing me as your President—one so unworthy of the 
honour, so conscious of his deficiencies. Permit me to 
ask for your good wishes that I may not wholly fail to 
discharge the arduous duties to which your voice has called 
me, that still not fully recovered from the effects of a 
recent illness, strength may be given me to be not wholly 
inadequate to the responsibilities that devolve on me. It 
is to your indulgence, to your kindness and your sympathy, 
that I look for that help which I need to enable me to 
preside over your deliberations in the Session now opening 
before us, and I am sure I do not ask for this in vain. 

MR. GLADSTONE 

Brother-Delegates, as I rise to address you, my thought 
goes to that dear laud with which it has pleased Provid¬ 
ence in its kindness to link the destinies of this great and 
ancient country. Ladies and Gentlemen, this I believe is 
the first meeting of the Congress, since its birth, from 
which no message of congratulation on his returning birth¬ 
day will go to the great Englishman—the greatest of his 
age—whose earthly career came to its end on the Ascen¬ 
sion Day of the year now about to close. On every 28th 
of December, as it came back, it was the privilege of the 
President of the Indian National Congress to ask for your 
authority—and that authority was given, with glad enthu¬ 
siasm—to send a telegram conveying our best wishes to 
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Mr. I Gladstone. That privilege will not be mine. That 
duty henceforth will remain unperformed. That saintly 
atateaman to whom—aa to Savonarola of old, the fourth 
centenary of whose martyrdom too falls on this yeai— 
politics was a part of his religion ; the Christian warrior 
who fought the fight of freedom for England, and not 
for England alone; whom Bulgaria and Greece, whom 
Armenia and Italy, even distant India, mourns no less than 
his own country ; the friend of the weak and the helpless 
in whatever tougnes their wails might be uttered ; the 
bravest of the brave in every good cause, however hopeless, 
as Lord Rosebery described him in that oration in the House 
of Lords which will live, has gone to bis rest amid the 
tears of a united nation. Never was the strife of parlies 
so hushed, the deepest love of the country so drann, its 
noblest feelings so stirred, as when that great soul departed 
this life. “ In the use of all his gifts,’' said the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at St. Paul’s, “ there was ever the high 
purpose, ever the determination to the utmost of bis 
knowledge and power to obey the law of God.” It was 
my privilege to visit in humble reverence the room in 
Liverpool where Mr. Gladstone first saw the light: there I 
lived for a few days opposite to that room as the guest of 
one of the dearest friends I made in England. It was my 
privilege to stand beside his grave in the Abbey which is 
the last resting place of the greatest ol that land, and to 
take )i8rt with Englishmen of ail parties in many demon¬ 
strations in his honor. And if it is not my privilege 
to-day, standing in this place to send aa earthly wire to 
Mr. Gladstone, let us all in this great gathering—the 
greatest and the highest that educated India knows—with 
bowed heads, take to heart his great memory, cherish 
with afiection the lessons of his noble life, and send our 
spirit’s greetings of love and reverence to him in that 
world which he has now entered, and where perchance 
affection’s messages are not wholly lost. 

THE NEW viceroy’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I should have liked to dwell 
on seme of the lessens of that life—lessons of special 
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import to us, and nc(tto us ouly but to those also in whose 
hands God has entrusted the government of this country, 
and the fate for weal or woe of its vast population. But 
from the great Englishman who has passed away, let us 
turn to another Englishman —the greatest by virtue of his 
position during his stay amongst ns, the august 
representative of our Beloved Sovereign—who to-morrow 
will land on India’s shores. I am sure, Brother-Delegates, 
I give expression to your unanimous feeling when, on your 
behalf, I tender our cordial welcome to Lord Curzon. 
There is no higher wish I can express for him than that, 
when the time comes for him to step down from his 
exalted office, he may carry with him from the people of 
this country some portion of that blessing and that love 
which have followed Mr. Gladstone on quitting the scene of 
his earthly labours from many nations and many lands, 
that he may find a place in their hearts by the justice and 
the righteousness of his rule, and reign there when the 
external emblems and pomp of power—how temporary 
after all—will have been laid aside. I know of no higher 
or more uniq^ue responsibility than that which appertains to 
the office of the Viceroy of India, called upon to bear the 
burden of guiding the destinies for happiness or misery of 
nearly three hundred millions of fellow-beings in a distant 
and an unfamiliar land—a responsibility which might tax 
the energies and try the powers of the most gifted and the 
most capable of men, which requires for its fulfilment the 
highest qualities not only of the head, but also of the 
heart; the precious gift of sympathy with those who have 
no vote or voice, the divine gift of the insight of the spirit 
which can see, can enter into and realize the feelings of 
an unfamiliar people, no less than the cool head and the 
sober informed judgment, the administrative skill and ripe 
experience. His Lordship’s recent utterances fill us with 
hope. To exhibit British Power inspired by the ideal of 
Christ, based therefore, may we not say, on the Law of 
Love and the Golden Rule, to treat the men of the East as 
if they were of like composition with the men of the West, 
to be fired with sympathy with all races, creeds and classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, is, indeed, a basis of 
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statesmansbip and a standard of success worthy of the 
high office to which His Lordship has been called. May 
He “Who is the Common Father of us all, and to Whom all 
nations are as one, give to our coming Viceroy strength 
and guidance and grace to carry out this ideal and fulfil 
these hopes! To Lord Curzon will fall the honor of 
carrying for the first time the British .Administration of a 
United India to a New Century. May that Century open 
in sunshine and brightness and hope, free from the 
shadows which linger over the land not only from the 
calamities of Nature, but also from the weaknesses of man! 

AN ERA OF DOMESTIC REFORM 

The new Viceroy will take charge of affairs at a time 
not devoid of anxiety. I will not refer here to questions 
of Frontier Policy. They have been discussed during the 
year both in England and India. Lord Curzon has been 
credited with “ advanced ” views on the Frontier questions. 
But as the result of that discussion by the light of further 
experience since the statesmanlike policy of Lord 
Lawrence and the distinguished men who followed him 
has been reversed, and on a nearer study of the financial 
and other urgent and pressing needs of the Empire 
entrusted to his care, all India, irrespective of creed or 
nationality, ventures earnestly to hope that His Lordship 
will' direct his great capacity and his great energy to 
initiating an era of domestic reform, of educational progress 
and industrial' development, and leave a contented, 
prosperous and progressive India with its countless millions, 
as the best birlwark and the strongest defence, yea, as an 
invulnerable barrierj against any foreign foe who may be 
misguided enough to assail India's peace or threaten 
Indians frontier. 

A VITAL PROBLE 

But if I will not refer to questions of External Policy, 
as such, and except in their relation to questions of 
domestic progress, let me refer to an unhappy and, if not 
checked, even disastrous, tendency which has within the 
last few yeais misnifesled itself in regard to questitns of 
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Internal Policy and which deserves far more attention than 
it has yet received. So vitally important to the welfare of 
India and to the honor and interest of England do I 
consider this matter to be, so essential to the clearing of 
misapprehensions and to mutual understanding, to the 
restoration and growth of that feeling of sympathy, love 
and confidence, between the rulers and the ruled, which is 
the basis of good government, that with your permission, 
Brother-Delegates, 1 shall make this my main theme to-day, 
and devote the principal part of the time at my disposal 
to an examination of the facts which show the existence of 
this tendency and its vigorous growth, of the consequences, 
of its existence, of its remedy, and some subjects intimately 
connected with it. In the present crisis I teel, and I am 
sure you will agree with me, we cannot attempt to do a 
greater service alike to the Government and to the people, 
greater service to the cause of good administration, than to 
draw attention to this important problem. 

THE DARK TIDE OP HEACTIOK 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it has sometimes been a question 
ill the past, as no doubt it will sometimes be in the future, 
as to the rate of progress in the concession of the 
elementary rights of citizenship to the people of this 
country. But slow and cautious, to many minds even too 
tardy, as the advance has been, an advance once made has 
never been retracted, a concession to freedom once granted 
has never been withdrawn ; progress and not retrogression, 
growing confidence and nc't unworthy reaction, nearer 
approach and not wider separation, attempt at fulfilment of 
pledges solemnly and sacredly given and not their practical 
cancellation, has been so long the usual order of things in 
the British administration of this country. I’his is the 
foundation on which all the best statesmen of the past, all 
the noblest Englishmen whose privilege it has been to take 
part in the government of the country, and of whose 

memory England is proud to-day, have built up the 

splendid fabric of the Indian Empire. Once, indeed, 

exactly twenty years ago, a reactionary piece of legislation 
found its way into the Statute Book. I refer, I need 
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hardly say, to the Vernacular Press Act of 
Lord Lytton. But the potent voice of the great 
English people made itself heard, and it was not 
allowed long to stay there. It was soon withdrawn, and 
the speedy reversal of that retrograde legislation served 
only still more to emphasize and to confirm the permanent 
policy of steady advance to which I have referred, a policy 
so worthy of the honor, of the glorious tradition and the 
best interests of the country with which Providence has 
linked our fate. Some of ns fought in the dark days of 
that happily temporary period of reaction ; and I vividly 
remember the perils and the difficulties amid which we 
fought. Let me ask you, Brother-Delegates, to take to 
beart the augury afforded by that reversal and to feel 
assured that if only we are earnest, if only we do our 
duty and labour on and faint not, the innate sense of 
justice of the British people will not long allow the 
darker tide of the present day to roll on. 

I have charged the Government with reaction, with 
reversing the wise and beneficent policy of the past. I 
confess it is a heavy indictment to bring. I should be 
happy indeed—none happier—if I could think or find that 
I am mistaken in the view 1 have taken. But, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I cannot shut from my view stubborn facts 
which crowd around me. Let me place before you a few 
of these facts—they are only a sample—taken from the 
history of the last two years in proof of this charge, which 
it is no pleasure, but deep pain to bring. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE EDOCATONAL SERVICE 

The first perhaps in point of time is what is 
euphemistically known as the “ Re-organization of the 
Educational Services in India”, contained in the Resolution 
of the Government of India in the Home Department, dated 
the 23rd July 1896, but which came into effect later on. 
I cannot enter into the details of the matter, but let me 
briefly present the salient features of the situation. I'he 
dates I shall give relate to Bengal. Probably the same 
dates apply to the other provinces also. There are fhree 
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stages in the history of this matter shewing the course of 
the backward march. The first was when the higher 
Educational Service of the country was organized and the 
Graded System introduced, now a little more than thirty 
years ago. The gracious promises and the noble words of 
Her Majesty the Queen on the assumption of the direct 
Government of India, which will ever live in our hearts 
and will form the charter of our rights, were then fresh 
in the people’s minds and had not been forgotten; and 
to the highest grades of that Educational Service, natives 
of India were then admitted on exactly the same footing 
as their English fellow-subjects. There was no difference 
either in position or in pay based on race or nationality, 
but merit had an equal recognition in whomsoever of the 
• Queen’s subject, Indian or English, it was found. This 
policy of the “Open Door” was not merely on paper and in 
profession, but was invariably carried out, a great many 
natives of India actually rising to the highest and other 
grades in the Service, and receiving the same pay as their 
English brethren in those grades. Then came the second 
stage. This in Bengal was about twenty years ago. The 
highest appointments in the Education Department still 
remained, as of old, freely open to the natives of India, 
but it was ruled that they were to receive only two-thirds 
of the pay of their English colleagues doing the same 
work. And now, in 1896, came the last stage of all. The 
status of Indian Members in the higher ranks was still 
further lowered, their pay was still further reduced from 
two-thirds to virtually one-half of their English colleagues; 
and sadder still they were now for the first time excluded 
from certain of the higher appointments in the Depart¬ 
ment. In Bengal, for instance, Priucipalships of five of 
the leading Colleges, besides several other appointments, 
are henceforth to be reserved for members of what is to be 
known as the “Indian Service”, so called apparently 
because under the new Scheme there are practically to be 
no Indians in that Service. There is the word “ usually ” 
in the sentence which restricts natives of India to the 
Provincial Service ; but as we know, in spite of every effort 
and repeated application, no Indian has yet been appointed 
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by the Secretary of State in Eogland. Natives of India, 
educated in the highest Universities of England, possessing 
the same or even much higher qualifications than their 
English colleagues, of the same standing and doing the 
same work with them, are to get half or less than half of 
the pay of the latter, are to be excluded from the higher 
positions open to the latter, and may have to serve as 
their subordinates. I ask you, Brother-Delegates, is a new 
barrier now to be erected against the people of this 
country ? Is a new policy of reservation and exclusion 
based on considerations of race and colour to be now 
inaugurated in India after sixty years of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s beneficent reign? Is the stream of liberty for 
the people of India to be a broadening, widening, deepening 
stream, or is it to be a narrowing, dwindling, vanishing 
channel, like some sacred rivers of old lost in the sand ? 
Is this the way in which effect is to be given to the 
gracious promises of our noble Queen, to the solemn pledges 
of the British Barliament, the repeated assurances of our 
Rulers ? The worst of it is that so far as we can judge 
from the Resolution—and it is a lengthy document—this 
aspect of the question does not appear to have been even 
considered by the Government of India. To tell you the 
truth, 1 would give a great deal to have the opportunity of 
a face-to face discussion with the authors of the Scheme. 
So indefensible is the measure, and so strong are the facts 
of the case. May we not hope that Lord Curzon will some 
day find time to look into the matter for himself, and 
redress the wrong that has been perpetrated. 

EXCLUSION FROM ROORICEE 

My next sample will also relate to matters educational. 
I purposely select them, for they, at any rate, cannot have 
any mysterious political reasons to influence their decision. 
Will it be believed—a distinguished Anglo-Indian gentleman 
before whom I mentioned it in England would not 
believe it—that the privilege of admission to the Engineer¬ 
ing Class at Roorkee, the moat important in India 
and of competition for its appointments, which was freely 
open to all Statutory Natives of India till the year" 1896, is 
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no longer so open. From the year which of all others 
ought to have been the gladdest of years to us—the year 
to which we had looked forward with longing hope for fresh 
privileges and added rights—the year of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee—from that year this privilege 
has been withdrawn from “ natives of pure Asiatic descent, 
whose parents or guardians are domiciled in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay”. 1 cannot congratulate the Government on 
this further carrying out of the policy of exclusion, of the 
policy of creating new barriers, of the shutting in of the 
“Open Door”. But it seems there is to be wheel 
within wheel, exception within exception. It is only the 
pure natives of India of the provinces named who are to be 
shut out. Children of European or Eurasian parents, 
settled and domiciled in those provinces, may enjoy all the 
privileges as of old. They will continue to have the 
appointments from the Roorkee College still open to them, 
to have the advantage of selecting whichever Engineering 
College in India they like for their education. It is no 
wonder, perhaps, that I should have heard motives ascribed 
for a proceeding so extraordinary as this, 1 will not 
repeat them, I cannot and do not believe them. But allow 
me to point out that here before our very eyes, is the 
creation of a new disqualification founded on considerations 
of race. If this is not a reversal of the policy of the past 
which recognised no distinction of race, colour or creed, at 
any rate at Roorkee, will any of our Anglo-Indian friends 
kindly tell us what reversal means ; and if this is not going 
backward, then what the definition of that process may be ? 
May we respectfully ash how long is this process to 
continue ? Is a ukase to issue shutting, say, the doors of 
the Presidency College or the University at Calcutta 
against the people of the N.-W. Provinces or the Punjab, 
against the students of Madras or of Bombay, on the 
ground that they have Universities of their own ? Or, 
why confine ourselves to India ? I could sooner imagine 
my sinking to the bowels of the earth than of my own 
University of Cambridge, or of my own College of Christ’s 
with its bright memories of kindness which I can never 
forget, sTiutting its doors or refusing its prizes to the 
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natives of India, even though they be guilty of the crime of 
■ being of “ pure Asiatic descent". The Bombay Presidency 
Association, the Indian Association of Calcutta, and, 
I believe, other Associations sent Memorials to the 
Government of India against this exclusion, rendered not 
more palatable or more justifiable by reason of its invidious 
character; but to no avail. The Government see no 
reason, the memorialists are informed only in July last, “at 
present to re-open the matter”. May we be permitted to 
think that in the words “ at present ’’ there is some door 
yet left for hope. 

IMPRISONMENT IN BRITISH INDIA WITHOUT TRIAD 

Let me now come to the matter of the Natu Brothers, 
two prominent citizens of Poona, imprisoned without trial, 
detained iu Jail without charge, without even any 
knowledge on their part as to what they were suspected of 
having done, in spite of repeated requests for such 
information, denied all access to their legal advisers, 
deprived of their liberty for an indefinite period, 
depending on the pleasure of the authorities by virtue of 
an administrative or executive order. Is it necessary to 
point out that imprisonment without trial is repugnant to 
the most elementary principles of British Justice ? Into 
the melancholy history of the shifting accounts which were 
allowed to leak out as to what these unfortunate people 
were suspected to have done, it is not necessary for me to 
enter into any detail. Suffice it to say that we were first 
told on high authority, that the result of their arrest would 
be to unravel a plot. Nearly eighteen mouths have 
passed. May we ask if that plot has yet been unravelled 
and what’the particular plot was? We have not the 
sliglitest sympathy with the Natus if they have done 
anything wrong. But the plot theory by the stern logic of 
facts had soon to be given up. We were then told on the 
same high authority that one or both of the Natus, it is not 
quite clear which was meant, had been guilty of playing 
some “ tricks He or they had threatened a midwife by 
writing a letter to her, and had attempted to corrupt or 
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pervert a Policeman. The moat diligent inquiry has 
hitherto tailed to elicit any information as to who this 
threatened midwife and this incorrnptible Policeman could 
be, or anything as to this mysterious letter and writing. 
Is it necessary to mention the famous Pigott case to show 
the danger of an ex parte investigation—if indeed there 
has been any investigation at all in the present case—even 
when it is conducted with the highest skill and the greatest 
sense of responsibility ? What the next version of this 
affair may be we cannot yet say. If indeed no trial could 
be held, if indeed there be no provision for these “ tricks” 
in our Penal Code, the most drastic in the world, the most 
easily changeable at the will, and to suit the will of the 
authorities as we know to our cost, is there any reason why 
there could not at least be a departmental inquiry in the 
presence of the victims of this arbitrary order in which 
they cotild be told of their offence, confronted with their 
now anonymous accusers, and asked for their defence ? 
Englishmen point, and justly point, the finger of scorn at 
Kussia for her arrests by administrative order and deten¬ 
tions without trial. I presume these are authorised by the 
laws of that land. Whole England, irrespective of party 
or class, yea, the whole civilized world outside France, 
has denounced in the strongest terms the condemnation of 
Dreyfus ; because though he knew what the charges were 
which he had to meet, though he was put on his trial 
and defended by counsel, though witnesses agaiugst him 
were examined in his presence and cross-examined by 
that counsel, though he had every opportunity to put 
forward his defence, yet there was one document shewn to 
his Judges who condemned him, which was not shewn to 
his advocate—and that on the ground that the divulging of 
that document was fraught, in the opinion of the respon¬ 
sible Ministers of France, with grave political danger to 
the country, involving the risk of war with a neighbouring. 
Power. 1 will not pause. Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
compare and to present in sad contrast the circumstancea 
of that case which has been so universally denounced 
by all .Englishmen with the circumstances of the case 
of the Natus. 
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It may be said, I have heard it said, that after all 
it is 8 question affecting two men out of the many millions 
of India with regard to whom Government may possibly 
have made a mistake; and this need not have any disturb¬ 
ing effect. Are they who say this aware, is the Govern¬ 
ment aware, of the sense of insecurity, of the breach in 
that sense of absolute confidence in the majesty of law and 
the security of person which is the greatest glory and the 
noblest bulwark of British Rule, yea, of the unmanning and 
even terrorizing influence over many minds, produced by 
these proceedings? Whose turn will come next, on whom 
and at what moment may this sword of Damocle’s fall, is 
a question which has been asked by many amongst not the 
least notable of our land. I am glad, however, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to inform you that the humble individual 
who is now addressing you has an unknown Lancashire 
working-man protector for himself. I may tell you the 
little story. Tiie incident may interest you, as it interested 
and even touched me at the time. At the conclusion of a 
meeting, I think it was at Oldham, in which I had taken 
part, several of the audience came up to speak to me ; 
and I happened to mention that should it please the 
Government so to act, which I trusted it would not, there 
was nothing to prevent their dealing with me on my return 
to India as they had dealt with the Natus. I shall not 
easily forget the scene that followed. One of my hearers, 
a working-man I believe, with indignation and excitement 
depicted on his face, told me ; “ We know you. Sir. Should 
the Government treat you in this way, Lancashire men will 
know the reason why.” I am sorry to say, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I forgot to ask his name or to note down his 
address. But, as I fold him, I trust his interference on 
my behalf will not be needed. 

THE NEW LAW OF SEDITION 

I shall not dwell on the next sample I have to present 
of the reactionary policy of the last two years—the recent 
amendments in the Law of Sedition and in the Criminal 
Procedure Code. These will, no doubt, form the subject 
of a Specific Resolution to be submitted at the Congress. 
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Let me only observe in passing that to make more 
Draconian a law which, in every case in which it had been 
tried of late, had proved only too eflfective, and to class 
speakers on public platforms and editors of papers with 
rogues and vagabonds and notorious bad characters who 
are liable to be called upon to furnish security for good 
behaviour, and to be sent in default to jail, is not the part 
of wisdom or statesmanship; that to add to the Judicial 
powers of the Executive officers of the Government, instead 
of curtailing and withdrawing them, is sinning against the 
light, is proceeding against a principle which had obtained 
the fullest recognition in the highest quarters, including 
the two last Secretaries of State for India, Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Gross. Cases of alleged sedition, so long triable 
only by a purely Judicial officer with the help of Jury or 
Assessors, may now, for the first time in the history of 
British India, be tried by the District Magistrate who is 
the bead of the Police, and Head Executive or 
Administrative officer of the Government in the District, 
and that too without such help. Is it any wonder that a 
measure, whose character I have but briefly indicated 
above, has met with an amount of opposition, irrespective 
of race or party, in India and out of India—^and perhaps in 
this connection I may be permitted specially to mention 
the name of Mr. Maclean, the Conservative Member of 
Cardiff—which, I believe, is absolutely unique in the 
history of Indian Legislation ? 

OTHER KEACTIONARY MEASURES 

Brother-Delegates, I might go on with the story of 
reaction—it has been a plenteous crop in these two 
years—but I will not do so, I will not dwell on the story 
of the imposition of a Punitive Police Force on a whole 
city, impoverished and plague-stricken, for the guilt of 
one man; of the series of Press Prosecutions; of the 
institution of that new thing in India known, I believe, 
as Press Committees, whose history our friend 
Mr. Chambers, whom we welcome here to-day, so eloquently 
told before many English audiences; of the many repressive 
provisions, euphemistically called amendments, introduced 
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Id recent legielative enactments, and of many other matters- 
which will readily occur to your minds. 

THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL 

But permit me to take up a little of your time by 
referring to a measure of retrogression which is still on- 
the legislative anvil. I mean the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
I do so to illustrate how the tide of reaction of which 
I have spoken is still flowing, and I do so because though- 
this is a local measure, if it is carried, if the metropolis of 
India is deprived of the power of Local Self-Covernment 
which it has enjoyed so long and with such marked success, 
a precedent will have been created—and a blow will have 
been struck at a cause on which rest all hopes of India’s 
future progress—the effect of which will be felt far and 
wide. The privilege of Municipal Self-Government, of 
control by the ratepayers over Municipal administration 
through their elected representatives which Calcutta now 
enjoys and has enjoyed for more than twenty years, was 
granted under Conservative auspices. Sir Eichard Temple 
—a name remembered with gratitude in Bengal—who was 
our ruler then, and who resigned a Governorship to 
become a Conservative Member of Parliament, was its- 
author, and the present Prime Minister of England was the 
Secretary of State for India at the time. The great and 
numerous improvements carried out by the Corporation, 
and the zeal and devotion of the Commissioners have been 
acknowledged by the Government time after time in 
Official Resolutions, and in other ways. If there are any 
insanitary conditions, there is the amplest power in the 
hands of the Government under the existing law, and 
expressly introduced in that behalf, to cause their 
removal. And yet it is now proposed to make a radical 
and a revolutionaiy change in the law, to deprive the 
Corporation of almost every real power and to vest it in a 
Chairman, who is an official and a nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment, and a Committee in which the ratepayers will be 
represented by a mere third of its members. I venture to 
hope that the popular and esteemed Euler of .Bengal, 
who is not responsible for the introduction of th» 
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preaent Bill, will yet see his way at least to largely 
modify, if not to withdraw, this revolutionary proposal, 
and not allow his name to be associated with a scheme 
which makes not for progress, but for retrogression, 
which will undo the work of the past, fntally arrest 
the hopeful and promising growth of civil life, destroy 
the very principle of Local Sell-Government, weaken 
and impair the cause of Municipal Administration, and 
leave memories of bitterness behind And may 1 not in 
this connection make a very special appeal to our coming 
Viceroy? He comes out to India as the representative 
of an Administration whose most glorious and memorable 
achievement—an achievement which will live in the golden 
pages of history and shed lustre on that Administration— 
has been the granting of Local Self-Government to 
the people of Ireland, granting it amid many difficulties 
and against much opposition, and at the very time 
when faction fights and armed conflicts were going on 
in the streets of Belfast. And indeed so convinced were 
the Government of the need for this liberal measure of 
Self-Government as a cure for the evils which afflict that 
country, and for the growth of a beallby public life, that 
they did not hesitate to make a munificent grant of, I 
believe, about seven-hundred-thousand pounds, or more 
than a erore of rupees, per annum to Ireland from the 
Imperial Treasury, to enable the provisions of this measure 
to be carried out properly, and without friction or jar 
amongst conflicting interests and classes of the community. 
We ask for no funds. We ask for no extension of 
Calcutta’s Municipal rights. But we implore that the 
rights, circumscribed and safeguarded as they are, which 
have so long been enjoyed, may not be taken away. Is 
that too much to ark? Too much even to ask, let at 
least an inquiry be held, a representative Commission be 
appointed and the Corporation heard in its defence, before 
this blow is struck and a dearly cherished right which was 
granted in 1876 which, after experience of its working 
and full discussion of its merits, was confirmed in 
1888, may not now be suddenly snatched away from a 
subject and a patient population ? 

S3 
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IMPOLICY OP WITHDRAWING PRIVILEGES ONCE GRANTED 

Brother-Delegates, I have been urging the unwisdom of 
a retrograde policy, of a policy of withdrawing concessions 
and privileges once granted. The proposition is so 
obvious that I do not know that any authorities are 

needed in support of it. Yet I will quote one, and I will 

select that one, because it will answer a double purpose. 
Sir Douglas Straight, as we all know, was an eminent 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court. And, perhaps, he is 
even better known in England than in India, and is, I 

believe, the Editor of one of the most influential and 

powerful organa of Conservative opinion in England. 
Writing to the Times, he said as follows : 

Speaking frotn thirteen years ’ residence In India, during 
which, I hope, I kept neither my eyes nor ears shut, I am firmly 
convinced of one thing, and It Is this—that while Innovations and 
changes there should, only be very gradually and cautiously 
'Introduced, a concession once made should never be— 

it is a strong Conservative you see who is writing— 

withdrawn, except for reasons of the most paramount and 
pressing emergency. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, no comments of mine are 
needed on this passage. I said I have selected this for 
a double purpose. I will explain what I mean. I have 
already referred to the one instance of retrograde legislation 
in the past before the present wave of action set in, and to 
the early and unlamented fate that overtook it. The 
passage which I have quoted was written in connection 
with the one instance of Administrative proceeding of a 
retrograde character in the past that I can call to mind in 
my Province—a proceeding which, too, like its legislative 
predecessor, was before long withdrawn. Six years ago 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion, and it would seem, at the instance of the Government 
of India, issued a Notification seriously curtailing the 
very limited concession of Trial by Jury which Bengal had 
previously enjoyed. As usual, all this was matured in the 
dark, without giving any opportunity to the people vitally 
concerned to know anything, or to be heard or make any 
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■representatioa in regard to the matter. And the 

Government of India, with contemptuous indifference to the 
opinions and feelings of the people of India, set about to 
take steps for enlarging the area of retrogression for cur¬ 
tailing and withdrawing the privilege of Trial by Jury from 
some other provinces also. In fact, I believe the 
Notification in regard to the province of Assam had already 
been issued before the course of the Government was 
arrested. But happily the agitation that followed on the 
promulgation of the other reached the shores of England ; 
and it was on that occasion, strongly condemning this 
order, that Sir Douglas Straight wrote to the Times. I will 
quote one more passage from the letter. Referring to the 
Jury Notification, he observes: 

It would be absurd to suppose that the Lleutenaut-Gtovernor 
of Bengal cannot makes plausible case In support of his new 
departure; but the question to my mind Is not so much whether the 
operation of the Jury system has exhibited some defects, as 
whether the mischief likely to result from Its continuance promised 
to be so grave as to make It his imperative duty to Intervene. 

It only remains for me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to state 
the happy eonclusion. At the instance of the Secretary of 
State, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
matter; and as the result of that enquiry, the “ plausible 
case ” set up by the Government of Bengal and which had 
met with the approval of the Government of India—alas ! 
how easily can plausible cases be set up, specially when 
they are one-sided productions—was completely brushed 
aside and Indian opinion completely vindicated. And in 
consequence of the Report of that Commission, the Jury 
Notification was withdrawn by the Government, which had 
issued it, and the Jury system which had been threatened 
with extinction has now instead been further extended 
in the Province. I need hardly add that the Notification 
for Assam too followed suit. May I not say, happy omen 
once again in our present trials. 

COST OF THE FRONTIER WAR 

Brpther-Delegates, I have said I will not discuss the 
question of Frontier Policy. Bat there is one aspect of 
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that question, one sequel to it which has a most important 
'bearing not only on questions of domestic reform but om 
this matter of retrograde policy which we are considering. 
Who, might I ask, pays the cost of that Policy, begun 
more than twenty years ago, ordered out from England and 
by a British Cabinet against the remonstrances of a Viceroy, 
who resigned rather than be an instrument of carrying out 
that Policy, which has brought wars in its train, which has 
set on conflagration on the Frontier, which, besides sucking 
its scores of millions at recurrent periods from the taxation 
drawn from one of the poorest of populations on the face 
of the earth, has made a heavy permanent addition to the 
Military charges of India, which has laid its fatal and 
blighting fingers on almost every work of internal reform 
—for it needs money—on the promotion of the urgently- 
needed cause of technical education, on the industrial and 
commercial development of the country which would 
have blessed, and added to the resources of millions not 
only in this country but amongst the working-men of 
England? All that has been done in pursuance of this 
new Frontier and Forward Policy, which reversed all the 
traditions of the past, may have been necessary for the 
safety of the Indian Empire from the risk of external 
aggression. I am not arguing that question now, though 
we hold strong views on the subject. But, may I ask, if 
England, Imperial England, has no interest of her oven in 
the safety of the Indian Empire ? Has England no stake, 
no grave and momentous stake, yea, I ask, no vital 
interest in that safety ? Is she quite sure that she would 
not suffer in her honour and prestige, in her commerce, in 
employment for her capital and for her people, in the loss 
of many of the millions that make up that precious item 
called the “ Home Charges ”, if India’s safety is imperilled 
and she is lost to the British Crown ? And has England 
or her Government no moral responsibility for the 
consequences of a policy which she dictates, which the 
people of India, if they had the faintest whisper of a voice 
in controlling their affairs, yea, which the non-official 
English community resident in India and even the hulk, I 
believe, of the official community, would condemn almost 
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to a man ? Ladies and Gentlemen, much as I believe in 
the principle of division of labour, Ido not believe in that 
division which, in these Imperial matters, would make 
England decide the policy, and India bear the cost. We 
are unable to look upon that as a particularly happy, or a 
particularly just arrangement. Brother-Delegates, it is not 
as a mere dole, but as a claim of absolute justice, that we 
ask that the costs which have been incurred by the 
adoption ot what has been known as the Forward Policy 
on the Indian Frontier question, and to meet the 
consequences which have followed from that adoption, 
should be distributed in some cqiiitable proportion between 
England and India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we all know what happened in 
the past, when, not long after the inception of the Forward 
Policy and the embroilment with Afghanistan, 
Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1880, The Government 
of that day made a contribution of five millions to India 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. We know too that the 
policy of retrogression, ot reversing the principles of the 
past, which we are deploring, has been followed in this case 
also ; that, even in a year when, in addition to the calamity 
of the Frontier War, India has been afflicted with famine 
and pestilence, with earthquake and cyclone, with every 
trouble indeed that can cause miseryq suffering and loss to 
an unhappy people, the Government have declined to make 
any contribution towards the expenses ot that war. 
England, which every year makes a grant to the revenues 
of Cyprus which, instead of becoming a “ Place of Arms ”, 
has become a place of a very different description ; which 
this year out of an overflowing Treasury' has made a gift of 
nearly a million pounds to Egypt for her wars ; whicli this 
year too has made a large grant to the West Indies, a 
considerable portion of which has further been promised to 
be annually repeated—I may as well enumerate some of 
the purposes—for her agricultural department and 
agricultural instruction, for steamer subsidies and in aid of 
local revenues, for assistance towards farming and working 
central factories, for making roads and purchase of lauds— 
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Eoglaod, which has done all these things, makiog^ 
new precedents tor helping other countries, though 
her Government resisted and successfully resisted the 
motion made early this year to follow the old 

precedent, even nt a time so calamitous as the 
present, of helping India. I think we may profitably 
spend a minute or two in considering this case of help to 
the West Indies. Mr. Chamberlain, in proposing the 
grant in the House of Commons, defended it on two 

grounds. First, on the ground of the loyalty of the Island 
— a loyalty which they manifested immediately afterwards 
not by gratitude but by deep dissatisfaction at the 

amount of the grant not being larger and by the loud 
expression of a desire for annexation to the United States- 
—we have not beard if there have been any prosecutions 
for sedition there ! And, secondly, on the ground of their 
value to England. As to the comparative value to England 
of the West Indies and of India in spite of my temptation 
to say much, I will content myself with only one 

significant sentence from the Pioneer of the 8th of 
October last;— 

The West Indies are utterly worthless to Great Britain and It 
would be a relief If we could transfer them to the United States. 

ENGLISH FEELING ON THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 

So glaring is the injustice that has been done to India 
that I may be mistaken, but I honestly believe, the bulk 
of the Unionist Members would have gladly joined the 
Liberals under Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Samuel Smith 
in voting a grant but for the unhappy and retrograde attitude 
of the Government and the pressure of party influence. 
This is what the Saturday Eevieto, a Conservative organ 
and a supporter of the Government, says referring to their 
conduct in this matter:—“ It is a miracle,” says that paper 
in its issue of the 26th of Februaiy last, “ that in the 
face of such acts of iniustice as this we enit still maintain 
our Imperial Buie in India.” I do nut quote this to 
endorse it, but to show bow widespread is the sympathy 
amongst Englishmen with India, and how keen ‘was the 
ndignation felt at this reversal of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
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of 1880, even amongst the snpporters of the Government. 
I wonder what our Press Committees, busily engaged in 
deliveriug lectures gratuitously on good taste and decorum 
to the conductors of newspapers, and our Indian Government, 
would have done if language a hundredth as strong 
as this bad appeared in any Indian paper. I wonder, too, 
whether an order will be passed to prevent the importation 
into India from England of “ seditious ” papers commencing 
with the Saturday Revietv, going through, I am afraid, 
a pretty long list, and ending, let us say, with the Review 
of Reviews, whose words of bitter and fiery denunciation 
against what it calls the “ criminal imbecility ” of the 
Administration I will not quote ; and of speeches and writ¬ 
ings too like those of such dangerous Conservatives, as, let 
ns say, begging their pardon, the Hon’ble Member for 
Cardiff, or a late Chief Justice of Bengal. 

ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Bristol, some little time before the 
opening of Parliament, led us to hope for a contribution 
from the imperial Treasury. But our own Indian 
Government, we are told, did not want any help. A 
Government that has to put off reforms that are admittedly 
necessary for want of money ; a Government that is unable 
to discharge one of the elementary duties of a civilized 
Government by placing its Administration of Justice on a 
proper footing, on account, as it says, of want of funds ; a 
Government against the “ shearing ” policy of which at 
every revision of Provincial Contracts we have heard 
eloquent and vigorous protests from a late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and from other high authorities ; a 
Government pressed by the heavy demands not only of 
war, but of a combination of dire calamities unparalleled 
in the annals, perhaps, of any country in the world; a 
Government which is obliged heavily to borrow to meet its 
liabilities; a Government which has been compelled to 
close its mints and to raise artificially the value of its coin 
to the detriment of many interests, and specially the 
interhsts of the poor in order to avoid serious financial 
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disaster ; a Government that had the precedent before it of 
a similar grant on a previous occasion ; such a 
Government, declining to receive any help jrom the 
English Treasury or to be relieved of any portion of its 
Military expenditure, seems, I must confess, to our humble 
understanding, about the most extraordinary phenomenon 
one could think of; and so indeed it seemed to very many 
people in England both inside and outside the Parliament. 
True, a leading Anglo-Indian journal advised them not 
accepting any help on the ground that this might lead the 
House of Commons to enquire into or meddle with their 
doings; or, as it put the matter, “ the mischief of 
Parliamentary interference with Indian affairs would 
thereby “ he exaggerated a hundredfold But I cannot 
believe that the many distinguished men who constitute the 
Government of India could possibly have acted under the 
influence of such aii unworthy motive. But I am sure they 
will forgive us for saying that in view of this proceeding, 
and in the absence of further light, the people of this 
country cannot repose that confidence in them as the 
protectors of their interests and the guardians of their 
rights which it ought to be their duty to repose. 

gO.ME EFFECTS OF THE FORWARD POLICY 

In connection with the burdens imposed by the 
Forward Policy on the finances of the country and their 
blighting effect, one has only to turn to the so-called 
discussion on the Budget in the Provincial Councils to see 
how many are the measures whose necessity is admitted 
by the Government, but which cannot be carried out for 
want of means—and even those represent but a small 
fraction of all the important needs of the country for its 
development, progress and prosperity. In Bengal, the 
Government appointed some years ago a Commission 
called the Salaries Commission, which reported on the 
necessity in the public interests of an increase in the nay of 
the ministerial or subordinate establishments. I'he Pioneer, 
not long ago, if I remember aright, pointed out the absolute 
necessity of this increase and the serious evils to the 
Administration of the country resulting from the pVesent 
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inadequate scale of piy. Tbe Government bas, over and over 
again in the Council Chamber, admitted the urgency of the 
reform but pleaded its want of means to carry it out. But, 
Brother-Delegates, I need not take up your time by bringing 
coal to Newcastle, by giving instances of what is so perfectly 
familiar to you. But permit me to refer to one matter 
which took place in tlie course of this year, not so familiar 
to us, unique in its history, and buried in tbe multitude of 
answers to Parliamentary questions. 

A CENTKAl. LABOKATORY 

Last year a memorial was presented to the Secretary 
of State for India signed by the leading scientific men in 
England, including such names as Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, 
Professors Ramsay, Roscoe, Foster and a great many 
others, asking for the establishment of a Central Scientific 
Laboratory for advanced teaching and research in India. 
The Memorialists pointed out the great importance of the 
proposal, not only in the interests of higher education but 
also in the interests of the material advancement of the 
country ; and Lord George Hamilton forwarded the 
Memorial with his recommendation, as I gather from 
Mr. Schwann’s question a few months ago in Parliament, 
to the Government of India. But the Hon’ble Member 
was informed, in answer to his question, that the Indian 
Government was unable “ to entertain so costly a scheme ”, 
on the ground that* the initial cost of such an establish¬ 
ment would be six lakhs of rupees, or about £40,000. 
"Why, if even two millions had been granted from the 
Imperial Government to relieve tbe resources of the 
Indian Government strained to meet the costs of the 
Frontier War, not only could this “ costly scheme ” have 
been started, but nine and forty other measures of benefit 
to the country of a similarly “costly” character could have 
been carried out. Allow me, Brother-Delegates, the 
privilege of being your mouthpiece to convey to these 
eminent men the expression of our heart felt gratitude for 
the interest they have taken on India’s behalf, and to 
express the earnest hope that their efforts and their repre¬ 
sentation will yet bear fruit, and ample fruit, in the better 
time to come. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

I need not dwell before you, Ladies and Gentlemen,, 
on the imperative need of technical education which is, in a 
literal sense, of vital importance to the teeming poverty- 
stricken millions of India, the imperative need of 
improving the old industries and introducing new ones, of 
teaching the people how to utilise, with the help of 
modern science, the many rich and undeveloped resources 
of the country. This has, indeed, been admitted on every 
hand. 1 remember well the conversation which gome of 
us had with Lord Dufferin shortly before his retirement. 
He regretted that he had been unable to do anything to 
further the cause of technical education, the importance 
of which to India he fully realized; but he had every 
confidence his successor would earnestly take up the 
question. Lord Lansdowne has come and gone, and his 
successor too—to whom we cordially wish every happiness 
after his many arduous labours amid the storm and stress 
of these years —will in a few days bid farewell to the 
scene of his labours ; but the question of technical educa¬ 
tion stands practically where it did for want of means 
to promote it. 

BACKWARD OK FORWARD 

Brother-Delegates, I will take up more of your time 
by continuing this review of the past. I will leave it with 
only one remark. If I have been mistaken or however 
unwittingly unjust in that review, I shall rejoice to have 
the mistakes pointed out, and to be convinced by the fair 
weapons of reason and argument. 

As one glances back over the history of these retrograde 
and repressive measures and sees that the stream of reac¬ 
tion is yet running, the question arises in the mind, and I 
ask our Rulers, nay all Englishmen, seriously to consider it, 
whether Backward or Forward is to be inscribed as the 
motto on the banner of England in its future administration 
of this great country. Are we to march backwards into 
the methods of despotism, to the weapons of coercion, to 
the policy of distrust; or are we to march onwards in the 
path which was traced out by those noble Englishmen > 
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who have been the founders, the consolidators, the saviours 
of the Empire, the path which leads to advancing and not 
to receding freedon), to greater trust in people, to 
rights enlarged and not to concessions withdrawn? For, 
it is at once a melancholy and a curious feature of the 
present situation that we stand here not merely in 
defence of the liberties of the people of India, but in 
vindication of the policy, the sagacity, the wisdom, and the 
foresight of those illustrious men. 

INDIAN FEELING 

1 o fulfil England’s mission in India, much, very much 
remains to be done. We were eagerly and longingly 
looking forward to the steady and progressive carrying 
on ot that work, but in its place has begun this process of 
pushing backwards, this process of distrust and repression. 
Will Englishmen place themselves for a moment in our 
position, look with our eyes, and try to realize what their 
feelings would have been under the circumstances ? For 
that, after all, is the way to follow, if they wish to under¬ 
stand and not misunderstand the situation. There is 
much of the same hrrman nature in the East as in the 
West. Is it any wonder that the process I have mentioned, 
and some speeches to which I will not more 
particularly refer which we have heard from the Council 
Chamber, should have caused widespread pain, surprise, 
regret and anxiety, yea, in some quarters, even bitterness? 
Let me give an illustration of this feeling of pain which 
struck me very much at the time. An Indian gentleman 
wrote to me in England a few months ago. He is not an 
“ agitator ”, whatever that word may mean. He is a 
gentleman unknown to fame, who takes no part in public 
meetings or in the discussion of public questions, but 
quietly does the work of his office. He wrote to me about 
his brother then staying in England, but in the course 
of his letter, he mentioned about the recent proceedings of 
Government, and concluded with these words ;— 

Are you a friend to British Rule ? Try your best to Induce 
the authorities to withdraw the suicidal policy of Government. 
If you are an enemy, well, my advice Is—keep quiet and let things 
take their course. 
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May I ask the authorities, if those words should by 
some chance happen to meet their eyes, to seriously 
consider the import of the sentence I have quoted, written 
in confidence, wrung in the anguish of his heart from a 
simple and quiet citizen, deeply attached to the British 
Eule ? I trust my friend will forgive me for having 
quoted that sentence from his private letter. Let me quote 
another gentleman—not a nameless or a fameless one now 
— who, having served the Groveinment with honor and 
distinction in charge of several most important districts, 
having risen to the liighe.st post in the Kxecutive Services 
of the Government to which a native of India has yet been 
appointed, has recently retired from the Service—need I 
say I refer to our distinguished countryman, Mr. K. C. 
Dutt. [ congratulate my friend on his being unmuzzled. I 
trust he will now be in a position to render even greater 
service to the Government be has served so long and so 
faithfully, by his informed exposition of the effects of their 
recent policy than when he was fettered by the trammels 
of office. Speaking in condemnation of our new Law of 
Sedition at a Meeting held in London, on the 29th June 
last, Mr. Dutt said, with the authority of intimate 
knowledge : 

It is with deep regret that 1 have to say that I can hardly 
remember any time—and my memory goes back to the time oi: the 
Mutiny—wheu the confidence ot the people of India in the justice 
and fair play of Engllsli Rulers was so shaken as It has been 
within the last two years. 

And he goes on t'> deplore the policy of suspicion and 
repression adopted of late by the Government, which has 
led to this most unhappy result. 

It is the saddest of thoughts to my mind—the 
thought, Ladies and Gentlemen,—that the very means 
which, no doubt from the best of intentions, the Govern¬ 
ment have adopted to root out what they believe to be 
want of affection or disaffection in this country, will tend 
not to attach but to alienate, not to cure but to create 
those very evils they dread, to suppress, it may be, the 
expression of discontent, but to drive it deep beneath 
the surface. 
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THE EDGCATED CLASSES 

Ladies and Gentlemen, turning again to the words 
of that touching appeal in the letter of my correspondent, 
it is because w(s are friends to British RuIpi it is because 
all our highest hopes for the future, and not our hopes 
only but the hopes of generations to come, are indissolubly 
bound up with the continuance of that rule, with the 
strengthening and the bettering of that rule, with the 
removal of all and every cause which may tend to the 
weakening of that rule, that we speak out, and point the 
impolicy, the unwisdom, yea, the danger of the recent 
course of administrative and legislative proceedings that 
we are trying to the best of our power—alas, so limited 
—to induce the authorities and the great body of 
justice-loving and generous-minded Englishmen, both 
here and in England, to withdraw from that course, and 
find the path of safety, of honour, of mutual advan¬ 
tage and the truest and the most abiding glory, in 
going forward in fearless confidence, trusting the people, 
extending the bounds of freedom, not forging new fetters 
but gradually removing those that exist, not taking away, 
but adding to, the rights of the people, helping on the 
cause of India’s regeneration with the passionate longing 
and the loving ardour that come limited from consciousness 
of a duty and a solemn responsibility from on high. The 
educated classes of India are the friends and not the foes 
of England, her natural and necessary allies in the great 
work that lies before her. It is on their hearty, devoted, 
and loving co-operation that the welfare and progress of the 
country so largely depend. It is the dangers of ignorance 
and the dark and strange phantoms that are born of 
ignorance that England has to fear, and not knowledge 
nor light. It, indeed, there be Englishmen who imagined 
otherwise, surely the riots atTallah, at Bombay, at Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, must have opened even their eyes ; and it 
was the influence and the efforts of the educated classes 
which prevented these unhappy outbursta from spreading 
or working much graver mischief. Let our Rulers realize 
with fulness of conviction this fundamental truth that in 
the ignorance of the people is the source, not of strength 
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but of danger, not of security but of peril, just as in the 
spread, wider and deeper spread of education, is the 
remedy, not the cause. All that the educated classes ask 
for is that England should be true to herself, that she 
should not forget the teachings of her history and the 
traditions of her past, that British Rule should be conducted 
on British principles, and not on Russian methods. Is this, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, sedition ? or is it the highest 
homage which India can pay to England, the dawning of 
that glorious day, proudest in the history of England, 
foreseen as in a vision by Macaulay, when instructed in 
European knowledge we might ask for the blessings of 
European institutions ? The educated classes wish and 
long for the strengthening and not the loosening of the 
bond which unites the two countries, and which is the 
guarantee not only of order but of progress; and they 
look forward to the time when they, too, can claim the 
rights, and share the glories of citizenship in the proudest 
Empire that the world has ever seen. Let it be the part 
of wisdom, of prudent statesmanship and political foresight, 
to foster and not to crush this feeling ; to extend the hand 
of fellowship and love, ministering help, and not hurl 
insults, or the weapons and methods of coercion which 
wound but cannot heal. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Brother-Delegates, the Indian National Congress has 
been described, and rightly described, as the noblest 
achievement of, and a crown of, glory for British Rule in 
India. And yet how great has been the ignorance, how 
gross the misrepresentations which have from time to time 
assailed it. I will not notice these misrepresentations of 
ignorance and prejudice. They have often been noticed 
before. But if it is at times disheartening to find this 
great movement, which ought to have been welcomed as a 
valued help, subjected to unworthy attacks, let us remember 
that this has been the fate of every groat movement which 
has made for human progress or human welfare. It is 
cheering, on the other hand, to find ample recognition of 
the aims and the work of the Congress from many 
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quarters. I might quote the opinioos of many high 
authorities, but I will content myself with placing before 
you the generous testimony of one eminent man, Sir 
Richard Garth, a good Conservative who, I believe, was a 
Conservative Member of Parliament before he came out to 
hold the exalted office of Chief Justice of Bengal, said a 
few years ago, replying to an attack which had been made 
on the Congress ; 

I will tell you what they have done. They have dared to 
think tor themselves; and not only for themselves, but for 
millions of poor Ignorant people who compose our Indian Empire. 
They have been content to sacrifice their own Interests, and to 
brave the displeasure of Government In order to lend a helping 
hand to those poor people. They have had the courage and the 
patriotism to denounce abuses which have disgraced our Indian 
Rule for years past, which have been condemned by public 
opinion In India and In England, and to which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment appear to cling with a tenacity which seems utterly 
Inexplicable. They have dared to propose reforms which, despite 
the resistance of the Government, have been approved by Parliament, 
and to endeavour to stay that tearful amount of extravagance 
which has been going on In India tor years past, and has been the 
means, as some ot our best and wisest Councillors Consider, of 
bringing our European Empire to the verge of bankruptcy. 

May the blessing, which is the portion of those who lift 
up their voice for the weak of this world, attend Sir 
Richard Garth in his retirement for this manly and noble 
vindication of the Congress against the misrepresentations 
based on ignorance, of many in high places ; for his strong 
words of condemnation, spoken with the experience and 
the authority of a position highest in the land, of the 
miserable system which combines judicial and executive 
functions in the same officer, and which of late has been 
further extended by our Government, and for his many 
other services to the cause of the people of India ! And 
permit me, Brother-Delegates, in this wish to include the 
many other noble-hearted Englishmen—their number jg 
not few, and their number. Ladies and Gentlemen, jg 
growing every year and pretty fast—who have lent their 
generous advocacy to the views of the National Congress 
and to the cause of Indian progress. 
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A DREAMER OF THE WEST 

Brother-Delegates, I read the other day, as no doubt 
many of yon have done, a remarkable speech delivered in 
London by one of these noble-hearted Englishmen to whom 
I have referred, our good friend Professor Morison. In 
the course of that speech, he said that, 

he looked forward to the time when they would have a 
Secretary of State and a Governor-General of India who would 
recognize clearly that U was ImpossiVde to govern the Indian 
Empire without the cordial co-operation of the Indian people, and 
who would send for the President of the National Congress, and 
say : ‘ Come my friend, have we not both the same interests 
at heart? Are we not both men of affairs? Come, let us 
reason together.’ 

I see also from the report that this sentiment was 
loudly cheered. I think. Ladies and Gentlemen, after this 
we must no longer speak of the Dreamy East. It appears 
that there is a Dreamy West too, and Professor Morison 
is one of its dreamers. I am afraid it will be a very long 
time before that dream of friendly conference he speaks of 
will come true. Not that any Viceroy would not find it of 
advantage to consult any of fhe distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the Obair—I make, I can make 
absolutely no claim for myself—to take representatives of 
educated India into his confidence, and fo enter into that 
partnership of cordial co-operation that our friend speaks 
of, but it is not. Ladies and Gentlemen, always good 
things or desirable things that are the things of this 
actual world. 

•SYMPATHY—THE CURE 

Brother-Delegates, I trust I have made the situation 
created by recent proceedings sufficiently clear. It is one 
to cause anxiety to every friend of India and England. 
But the remedy too is clear and, the narrative itself 
unfolds it. Sir Francis Maclean, fhe present Chief Justice 
of Bengal, is reported to have said at a meeting held in 
Calcutta, I believe early this year, when the Sedition Bill 
was before the public that, “he had heard a great deal 
recently since coming to India of sedition and measures in 
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connection with it; but it seemed to him the only rational 
way of putting down sedition was by sympathy, boundless 
sympathy with the people in their needs and their sufferings, 
and with their legitimate hopes and aspirations 
These words deserve to be inscribed in letters of gold ; and 
permit me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to offer to Sir Francis 
Maclean on your behalf out thanks for this noble utterance 
breathing the instincts of true statesmanship. Yes, it is 
sympathy, boundless sympathy with the people in their 
needs, and sympathy, too, with them in all their legitimate 
aspirations that is wanted—and then from that sympathy 
will naturally come, as rain-drops from the descending 
cloud, the many measures that are required to promote 
their interests and redress their grievances. With truer 
knowledge and keener sympathy, many things will assume 
a different aspect, and our Eulers will, if I may respectfully 
be permitted to say so, see things with new eyes. Then, 
indeed, will all the nnrest that we have so much heard of, 
of late, vanish as before a magician’s wand, as darkness 
before the rising sun. For, indeed, love and sympathy 
work miracles in the political, no less than in the moral 
or spiritual world. There can be no surer or firmer 
foundation for earthly power than the affection and confid¬ 
ence of its subjects. I have quoted the- Chief Justice of 
Bengal; let me quote a few lines from Mr. Chamberlain's 
great speech at Glasgow, delivered on the 3rd of November 
of last year. 

“The makers of Venice,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “with whose 
peculiar circumstances as a commercial community, dependent for 
Its existence on Its command of the sea, we have much In common 
declared It to be their principal object ‘ to have the heart and the 
affection of our citizens and subjects’; and In adopting this true 
principle of Empire, they found their reward In the loyalty of 
their colonies and dependencies when the Mother City was 
threatened by enemies, whom her success and prosperity had raised 
against her. ” 

This, indeed. Ladies and Gentlemen, as Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain has said, is the “ true principle of Empire'’—to 
possess the hearts of citizens as well as of subjects, and to 
win as its reward the loyalty alike of colonies and of 
dependencies. 

24 
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And the same thing has been said in India too by all 
her wisest administrators. Let me refer here to a pamphlet 
written, not many years ago, by a man honored and 
trusted alike by Government and the people. Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation and subsequently Member of the 
Board of Revenue—the late Sir Henry Harrison—under 
the nom de plume of “Trust and Fear not It was 
written in support of the movement initiated—I am sorry 
to say unsuccessfully initiated—for the admission into the 
ranks of volunteers, of Indians possessing such qualifica¬ 
tions of position, character, education, and physical fitness 
as the Government might see fit to prescribe. I would 
venture respectfully and strongly to recommend that littte 
book to our Rulers. 1 have not seen more cogent reason¬ 
ing, more convincing wealth of illustration, and truer or 
sounder principles of Indian Administration than are 
contained in that work. 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen, make in this connec¬ 
tion an appeal to all Englishmen in India, and specially to 
•the conductors of the Anglo-Indian Press In the term 
Englishmen, need I say that here and throughout this address 
I include Scotchmen and Irishmen, and men too from Wales. 
They are the strong and the highly placed. Their voice 
is listened to, whilst ours is unheeded. Is there no respon¬ 
sibility before God and man, on them by reason of this 
very power that they possess, this very influence they 
wield—responsibility not to widen the gulf between the 
races or make difficult the work of the statesman by 
unkind word or unkind deed, but to extend the hand of 
sympathy and help the people of India to rise once again 
in the scale of nations? If they mix with the people 
and come really to know them, they will perhaps find much 
to study, much to interest them and to make life even in 
India worth living, much to learn, to love and esteem, and 
even to admire. At least such has been the experience of 
many Englishmen who have tried the process. How often 
have I noticed with regret that the attacks and sarcasms of 
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some members of the Anglo-Indian Press have led perhaps 
to similar efiusions or rejoinders in some Indian print. 
How one longs for men like Knight and Riach—to name 
the two I have personally known in my part of the 
country—men who wrote with knowledge and sympathy, 
who loved the people of India, felt in their conscience the 
burden of their responsibility to them, and proved true 
champions of their rights—men who have been followed by 
the gratitude of thousands of their fellow-men ; I do not 
know if those who, either in India or in England, advocate 
the cause of unrepresented people of this country and use 
the powers that God has given them on their behalf, 
realize how they help towards making deeper the 
foundations of the Empire, in forging links of 
more than steel which fasten the bond, which 
binds England and India together. Once an honored 
missionary, he belonged to the Church of England, who 
had championed the cause of the people in my Province, 
was sent to jail on the prosecution of some of his own 
countrymen; but the name of Long went down deep into 
the hearts of the people, the cause for which he suffered, 
triumphed gloriously in the end, and his name is remem¬ 
bered in affectionate gratitude and sung in rustic ballads 
to this day. Let a nation, which is Christian, endeavour 
truly to shew the ideal of Christ, to carry out the divine 
command of doing to others what they would have wished 
done to themselves, in the exercise of its power, in its 
attitude towards Indian aspirations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we want Englishmen to 
champion our cause ; we want Englishmen, who have held 
aloft the standard of freedom and progress in every part 
of the world and have fought and Buffered in that cause, to 
take up the cause of India—she has special claims 
on them—and advocate her rights. And I feel 
confident that as knowledge spreads, and the sense 
of the solemn responsibility that rests on them 
awakens, and the mists of prejudice and ignorance 
roll away, such men will arise and answer in gladness 
and joy to “our call. 
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EEPOBM OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 
Brother-Delegates, I will not dwell on the necessity, 
which recent events have only served to emphasize of the 
further need of reform in our Legislative Councils. The 
subject has often been before us. But let me draw your 
attention to the question of the Constitution of our Executive 
Councils, and ask the Government on your behalf 
whether the time has not fully come for remodelling thena, 
and admitting an adequate Indian representation in those 
bodies. It is these bodies that shape and guide the whole 
of the administrative policy of the Government, and decide 
questions of supreme importance to the happiness and well¬ 
being of the people—questions often of far greater moment 
than those that come before the Legislative Councils. At 
present out of the two hundred millions and more of India’s 
people, not one solitary individual finds a place in any 
of those Councils; and as we know, the Legislative Bodies 
exercise no sort of control, direct or indirect, over them. 
Their deliberations are in secret Chambers, and not even 
the faintest echo of suggestion, information, or criticism 
can reach them from a public more ignorant of their 
proceedings than of the movements of the double stars or 
the composition of the Milky Way in the far-off heavens. 
Is it, Ladies and Gentlemen, necessary to point out, is it 
necessary to argue the point, that the most honest and 
impartial and fair-minded of tribunals cannot decide justly 
or do right unless every information is placed, every interest 
represented and every side of the question discussed 
before it ? Is this not the explanation of the mistakes—I 
need not refer to the policy of these two years which I 
have fully discussed—of the grave mistakes which have 
admittedly been made in the past and which, as I have 
shown, were subsequently rectified when further light was- 
sought from independent public opinion under pressure 
from England ? We are fully aware of the need for the 
expansion and reform of our Legislative Councils. There 
is need, grave need, Brother-Delegates, for the expansion 
and reform of our Executive Councils also, and it may be, 
of their formation where they do not exist, with adequate 
Indian representation in them. 
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DIRECT REPRESENTATION OP INDIA IN PARLUMENT 

There is one other matter in this connection that 
I should like to place before you. The question of a further 
re-distribution of seats is likely soon to be before the 
English Public. It has already begun to engage attention. 
But whether that be so or not, it seems to me that for a 
proper representation uf Indian views and Indian wants, 
a certain limited number of seats in the House of 
Gemmons, may be so few as, say fifteen, ought to be 
assigned to the inhabitants ot some of the chief cities of 
India. We have the right to ask for this representation 
which will secure for us a hearing before the Assembly, 
which is the ultimate arbiter of our fates, but which at 
present, however anxious it may be to do justice and to 
give its dae weight to Indian views, has no opportunity of 
knowing those views from parsons speaking with knowledge 
and with authority on our behalf; and I am convinced 
this would be of great advantage to the furtherance 
of our legitimate interests and to the removal of our 
wants. If we can sand a Sir Richard Garth or a Sir John 
■Phear, a Hume or a Reynolds, if we could have sent a 
Caine or a Naoroji, a Bradlaugh before Northampton had 
at length returned him, or a Fawcett when Hackney had 
rejected him, not to speak of many others I could easily 
name, including many earnest and influential English 
friends of India—and send all these as our own represen¬ 
tatives—can any one doubt what a potent factor for good, 
both to England and to India, for justice and fair play, 
would be brought into existence? And it would not only 
be in the House of Commons, but in the country too that 
they could speak with authority and command attention 
to our grievances. 

It is true the Colonies ore not represented in the 
House of Commons, but their Budgets are not discussed, 
nor their policy decermioed at Westminster ; and as for 
the possible objection that, as in the case of Ireland, the 
presence of our representatives in Parliament might be 
used as an argument against the existence of the expan¬ 
sion of our Councils in India—it would be enough to say 
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that objection could only apply if India were to be repre¬ 
sented in the House like Ireland in proportion to her 
population. But no one dreams of that. It is as a means 
to an end, a means, just and necessary in itself and effective 
for its purpose, that I suggest this for your consideration. 
And even if this concession were to be granted for a 
limited period, I would gratefully accept it. I will only 
add that I have talked with many friends in England who 
strongly agree as to the justice, and even the necessity of 
this reform, if Indian views are to be furthered. No 
doubt, as Sir Henry Fowler once said in an eloquent and 
memorable peroration, they are all Members for India. 
Yet I think Sir Henry Fowler and most Members of the 
House would be glad to have some members for India, to 
represent the vast interests of that country affected by the 
decisions of Parliament, whose claim to the title might be 
leas questioned, whose assistance would be of service and 
from whom they could have the inestimable advantage of 
hearing something more than mere official versions of the 
matters that came up before them. And if this be an 
anomaly which has reason and justice on its side and which 
is rendered necessary by what has sometimes been called 
the anomaly of an Indian Empire, that the British Consti¬ 
tution has many anomalies which have much less to say for 
themselves and much less ground for their existence 
than this. 

ORGANISATION AND CONTINUOUS WORK FOR THE 
CONGRESS 

Brother-Delegates, I wish now to invite your attention 
to a most important matter. As I look round at this 
magnificent assembly gathered from the most distant parts 
of the country, as I see enthusiasm depicted on every face, 
the question presents itself to my mind, is the Congress to 
be a mere three days' affair ? Is there to be no continuity, 
no plan and no method, in its every-day work? We have 
achieved mnah during these years that we have met. We 
have placed on record our views on all important questions 
of the day and even of the years to come. We have, seen 
carried out some of the most important objects which have- 
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engaged our attention, and to my mind of far more moment 
than all this, we have succeeded in bringing together and 
knitting in bonds of loving regard, of mutual esteem and 
fraternal eo-opeiation, representatives from every part of 
this vast country, infusing national life, strengthening the 
bonds of common citizenship, kindling the fire of loyal and 
patriotic service. But Ladies and Gentlemen, the time has 
come when, if we are to reap the full fruits of our 
deliberations and to give living force to our resolutions, we 
must have a standing organization to carry on the work of the 
Congress from year’s beginning to year’s end, to carry on that 
work continuously, steadily, earnestly, sending agents and 
missionaries to different parts of the country, spreading 
information, awakening interest, issuing leaflets and 
pamphlets, educating the public mind, drawing attention to 
the many wants and grievances of the dumb masses, 
pointing out the duty we owe to Government, and helping 
the Government to the best of our power in its endeavours 
for the better administration, the better education, the 
better sanitation of the country,—and we must have men 
wholly devoted to this most important work. As I am 
standing before you, my mind goes back to the great 
gathering at Leicester in March last, the National Congress, 
I may say, of the Liberal Party which it was my privilege 
to attend and to address as a delegate from Cambridge. 
There are many points of resemblance that struck 
me between the Annual Meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation and the Indian National Congress. 
That meeting like ours holds its Session for three days, 
meets at different places from year to year, passes 
resolutions on subjects of interest to the party; and ita 
number of delegates, I was struck to find, was very much 
what our number usually is. But behind all this what a 
difference! What a busy, active, powerful organization with 
a Secretary and a staff of officials wholly given to its work, 
with a Publishing Department with its separate staff of 
officials, with its Council Meetings held throughout the 
year and directing its operations, with its army of agents 
and workers and its allied Associations at work all over the 
country! And the same is the case with the great 
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Conservative Party whose organization won such splendid 
results at the last election. Brother-Delegates, 1 do not 
expect yon to reach to such heights. And Kome was not 
built in a day, nor are organizations. They are the results 
ef patient labour for many a long day. But let us resolve 
that at least a beginning, a fair baginning shall be made in 
the year before us, that when in the closing year of the 
century we meet once again, we may look back upon 
some work done, some foundation laid, some progress 
achieved in the direction I have ventured to indicate. 
Into the details of that organization I purposely do not 
enter. It may be that instead of one central office we may 
find it desirable to a large extent to decentralise and divide 
our work, it may be that we may link on our work in the 
different provinces with their respective Provincial Con¬ 
ferences. I trust the matter will be fully considered and 
a working plan formed before we separate. But one 
suggestion I would venture to make, that though it may 
be desirable for us to pass Resolutions in the Congress on 
a large variety of subjects, we should select a limited 
number of them and devote our attention in the coming 
year, if need be in the years to come, towards carrying 
them out. This will secure concentration, awaken greater 
interest and prevent the frittering away of our not 
superabundant energies. 

And this brings me to the important question of a 
Constitution for the Congress, of which indeed what I have 
said above is a part. I trust Madras, which has been des¬ 
cribed as the home and nursery of India’s statesmen, will 
have the credit of solviag this question which has been 
before us for many years. The time has not perhaps yet 
come for a fully developed or an elaborate Constitution. 
But I would ask you to cousider, whether we might not at 
least draw up some simple rule relating to our Constitution 
and laying down its framework which might be worked in 
the coming year and which, with the light of experience 
thus gained, might, if necessary, come up for re-consider¬ 
ation and all needed expansion at our next Session. 
Unless we make at least a beginning in some such way, I am 
afraid it will be long before we can make a start at all. 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

What that limited number of (questions may be, 
•should you decide to adopt my suggestion, I leave to our 
leaders to decide. But whatever the programme may be, 
I trust it will not fail to include the two important and 
pressing questions of the Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions and of Police Reform. 

Brother-Delegates, I will not argue the question of 
the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. I 
have seen the present system in practice and in actual 
experience for more than twenty years, and the more one 
sees of it, the more deeply one deplores the delay on the 
part of the Government in giving effect, oven partial 
effect, to the principle underlying that proposal. Yes, 
that Government seems to have been busy of late, on the 
contrary, extraordinary and hard to believe as it may seem, 
in extending the Judicial powers of its Executive officers. 
The High Court of Calcutta has pronounced this combina¬ 
tion of functions in the same officer as extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and it needs but the slightest of acquaintance with 
what happens before its Criminal Bench and elsewhere to 
know the practical every-day evils that follow from this 
combination. And what 1 have said of my province 
applies, as we all know, just as well, I am afraid sometimes 
even more, to other provinees of India. And let me 
observe in passing, it is not the men, but it is the system 
we condemn—the system under which the most conscien¬ 
tious and judicial tempered of men would find it so often 
impossible to deal unbiased justice. I have already 
mentioned the strong condemnation of the system 
by Sir Richard Garth. Let me refer to the Debate in 
the House of Lords in 1893, on what is known as the case 
of the Raja of Mymensingh. It was a petty Executive 
scandal compared to what constantly takes place in con¬ 
nection with poorer men, and for which the officer con¬ 
cerned, when subsequently threatened with a heavy suit 
for damages, had to make an apology in Court to the 
Raja; {)Ut it attracted considerable attention owing to the 
•position of the victim. In the Debate to which I have 
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alluded, both Lord Kimberley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, and Lord Cross, hia predecessor in that office, 
concurred in admitting the undesirability and the 
inconvenience of the present system of combining the 
functions. I will <]uote what Lord Cross said on the 
subject. Referring to the proposal of separating the two 
duties, his Lordship observed it was “ a matter of the 
gravest importance,” and that the plan to his mind “ would 
be an excellent one resulting in vast good ”—mark the 
words—“ vast good to the Government of India ”. And 
later on when this subject was referred to in the House of 
Commons, the Under-Secretary of State repeated that, in 
the opinion of Lord Kimberley, “ the union of Judicial and 
Executive powers is contrary to right principle 

THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY IN CARRYING OUT 
THE REFORM 

With such high authorities on our side, the very 
highest one could possibly wish for, it may be asked how 
is it that the present system is allowed to go on, and the 
“vast good” to the cause of administration Lord Cross 
spoke of is still unattained. I will give the answer in 
Lord Kimberley’s words ; “'I'he difficulty,” his Lordship 

observed in the Debate I have referred to, “ is simply this, 
that if you were to alter the present system in India, you 
would have to double the staff throughout the country.” 
How sad, Brother-Delegates, to think that this is the 
information as to the consequences of separating the 
functions, which some one at the India Office had placed 
before Lord Kimberley, and which, of course, Lord 
Kimberley was bound to accept. Doubling the staff 
throughout India! AVhy, the information is not only 
incorrect, but for most parts of the country, so materially 
incorrect that very slight ac(juaintauce with the actual state 
of things on the part of the official supplying the 
information would have prevented its being furnished. 
But before I proceed with this matter, I will make one 
remark. Even if the statement I have referred to were 
correct, having regard to the importance of the i^atter, 
would it not have been the duty of the Indian Government 
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to have tried to carry out the reform, to make at least a 
beginning, even if it were at the price of some reduction in 
its Military expenditure or by curtailment of its expenses in 
some other way ? The debate I have referred to took 
place in the month of May. Within three months of it, a 
scheme was published by Mr. R. C. Dutt himself, a District 
Magistrate and an experienced and trusted officer of 
Government in service at the time, going into the matter 
for the Province of Bengal; and shewing that the separation 
of the two functions could be carried out with but little or 
no extra expense on the part of the Government and with 
increased efficiency as regards the discharge of both the 
Administrative and the Judicial duties now vested in the 
same officer. I will (juote here only some concluding 
sentences of Mr. Dutt’s memorandum ; 

The schema which has been briefly set forth In the preceding 
paragraphs Is a practicable one, and can be Introduced under the 
present circumstances of Bengal, excluding the backward tracts. 

I have worked both as a Sub-DIvislonal Officer and as a District 
Officer In many of the Districts In Bengal, and I would undertake to 
Introduce the scheme In any Bengal District, and to work It on the 
lines Indicated above. 

And he adds, if this separation bo carried out, 

the Police work, the Revenue work, and the general Executive work 
can then be pertormed by the District Officer with greater care and 
satlstactlon to himself, and also greater satisfaction to the people In 
whose Interests be administers the district. 

The scheme of Mr. Dutt is one on the same simple 
and readily suggested lines as some others which had been 
set forth long before the debate in the House of Lords 
was, I may add, with some slight modifications approved on 
the one hand by Sir Richard Garth, who had held the 
highest Judicial office in Bengal, and on the other, by 
Mr. Reynolds, who had held the highest Executive office 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, having been 
Chief Secretary for years, and afterwards Senior Member 
of the Board of Revenue for the Province. Here then was 
a practical scheme, dealing with an admitted and a grave 
evil, drawn up by a responsible and competent person, and 
afterwards approached by those who could indeed claim to 
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speak on the subjeet with the very highest authority. 
But to pursue the history of the matter: 

On the 29th of August of the same year, the Indian 
Association of Calcutta forwarded a Memorial to the 
G-overnment of India through the Government of Bengal, 
enclosing Mr. Dutt’s scheme, referring to the weighty 
expression of opinion on the subject in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere, and appealing to the Government to take 
that scheme into its earnest consideration in view to the 
introduction of the reform. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more than five years have elapsed since that Memorial 
was submitted, and the Association, I believe, still waits 
■for a reply. I would rather, Brother-Delegates, not make 
any comments on this matter, but leave the simple facts 
I have narrated to tell their own tale and to carry their 
own lessons. It remains for me to add that I believe 
other Associations too have in these years moved the 
•Government in the matter; and I will leave the subject 
with the expression of a strong and fervent hope that this 
reform, as important in the cause of liberty of the subject 
as in the interest of good administration, and supported 
by a practical unanimity of opinion of the highest weight, 
will no longer be delayed or trifled with, and the painful 
scandals and miscarriages of justice which now so 
■frequently occur will soon be the things of the past. 

REFORM OP THE POLICE 

Brother-Delegates, I have detained you longer than 
I intended on this question of separation of duties ; but I 
thought it necessary to deal with this spectre of financial 
difficulty. As regards the Reform of the Police, my remarks 
will be few. There is not. Ladies and Gentlemen, a man, 
woman, or I might add, child in India, who requires to be 
told anything about, at any rate, this qnestion. Indeed, 
I have heard many good men and true, discuss whether 
the total abolition of the Police Force, or at least of a 
very considerable portion of it, would not be much better 
than the present affliction. There has been a Police 
Commission, but in its practical results we seem to. stand 
just where we did. The other day, in June last I think. 
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a paper was read on the subject in London at a 
Meeting of the East Indian Association by Mr. Whish; 
and Sir Lepel Griffin, who has seen long and 
distinguished service in India, and who holds the 
responsible position of Chairman of the Council of that 
Association, said : “ There is no doubt that our administration 
in India is heavily weighed by the unpopularity attaching 
to the Police, who are rapacious and corrupt.” This was 
said in England. Let us come to India. In a reported 
judgment which appeared in October last, I find the 
District Magistrate of Balia saying with reference to a 
case before him; 

It la refreshing to find riot cases In which |the Police appear 
neither to have tutored witnesses, nor to have included, for reasons 
of their own, the names of men who did not take part In them, nor 
what Is more common, omitted the names of the most influential 
participators In the riot. 

I hope there are here and there some more exceptions, 
even one of which the Balia Magistrate found so 
refreshing, to prove the general rale. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must not go on quoting 
authorities on this subject, or I shall not know where to 
stop. I think I owe you an apology for having mentioned 
even these two. If our Rulers could only know and 
fully realize the amount of suffering and oppression 
caused to the people by the Police intended for their 
protection, I do not think that this sad blot on the 
administration could very long be allowed to remain. Here 
again it is not the men, it is not something inherent in 
Indian human nature, but the system which is responsible 
for so much. But instead of asking you to be content 
in this case with my authority, let me quote just a 
sentence from the paper of Mr. Whish to which j have 
already referred. Speaking with the authority of long and 
intimate personal knowledge, and describing “ the 
intolerable burden of crime manufactured by the Police ” 
and many similar matters, he adds he had no intention 
of “ inaking any sort of complaint against the Indian 
Policeman himself; on the contrary, considering the 
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vicious system under which he works, I consider it 
absolutely marvellous that he should be as good as he is” 

Brother-Delegates, I have mentioned the two questions 
of Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions and 
of Police Keform. To those who have studied the 
matter, there is an important connection between some 
aspect of the two questions into which however I do not 
propose to enter. But permit me to point out that, if 
ever there are questions which affect the masses of our 
people, the poorest of the poor, a great deal more than 
the rich, it is these two matters. In fact, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I aoji not sure if a “ rapacious and corrupt ” 
Police, to use Sir Lepel Griffin’s expression, is not often 
rather an advantage than otherwise to an unscrupulous 
but well-to-do individual. There is only one more 
remark I will make before I leave this subject. Here in 
the Congress, v/e remember with gratitude the labours of 
our friend, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, a distinguished member 
of this body, who had made this question of the Judicial 
powers of Executive Officers peculiarly his own, and had 
worked for its furtherance until the closing hours of 
his life. 

WORK IN ENGLAND. 

How many other questions crowd to the mind—many 
of them of great importance—but I must resolutely turn 
my face away. There is a limit, Brother-Delegates, even 
to your indulgence. I have spoken to you of the work 
to which we might direct our attention in India, which 
needs to be done, and which I venture to hope will be 
done. Let me now turn to the other side of that work, 
the work in England. It is impossible to speak of it 
without our thoughts turning with deep gratitude to the 
British Committee headed by Sir William Wedderburn, 
containing such friends of India as Hume and Caine, 
Roberts and Naoroji, and many others whose names are 
BO well known to you, and to their unselfish labours on 
India’s behalf. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us 
to see the growing number of meetings which ane being 
held in England under the auspices of the Committee, 
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and this cannot fail to create, I trust and fervently hope, 
amongst the members of ‘both the great Parties of 
^England an increased interest and a great sense of 
responsibility in the affairs of this country. And how much 
we owe to our friends Mr. Chambers and Mr. Dutt, who 
may be said to have represented Bombay and Bengal in 
particular, for their eloquent, earnest and informed pleadings 
on India’s behalf in meeting after meeting, carrying 
conviction and rousing interest. But in this connection, 
will you permit me, my friends from Madras, members and 
friends of the Congress whom I am glad to see present in 
such large numbers, whose patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
whose zeal and devotion, have made this Session of the 
Congress such a success in spite of many difficulties, Will 
yon permit me to ask when will your representative—or 
may I not use the plural number—start to do India’s wprk 
in the land of our Eulers, and hold a meeting, not in the 
Hyde Park of Madras, but in that other Hyde Park where 
Londoners love to congregate? As to the methods and 
lines of expansion of the work in England, I need not 
speak. I had occasion not long ago to say a little on that 
subject in Bombay. But, Brother-Delegates, what I would 
specially draw your attention to is the need and the 
great importance of that work in England, the need of 
funds, and not less but even more, of men, capable and 
earnest, who will go from India, meet English audiences 
face to face and inform them of the actual state of things. 
That such men will meet with a patient and sympathetic 
hearing, and find amongst English people a desire to do 
full justice to the claims and aspirations of India, all past 
experience has shewn. 

A MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 

Let me, as an illustration, refer to one meeting, and it 
will be only one. On the 9th of November of last year, it 
was my privilege to be present at the first meeting of a 
political character during my -recent visit to England. 
After a lapse of three and twenty years, I found myself 
once again in the Hall of the Cambridge Union Society 
with its many Associations of the past, where the Motion 
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for Debate that day was one condemning the “ Recent 
Policy of Coercion ” in India. And after a full discussion,, 
in which every shads of opinion was represented, a House 
which in its ordinary composition is Conservative in the 
proportion, I believe, of more than two to one, passed that 
Resolution condemning the action of the Government of 
India. There have been many meetings since then which 
Mr. Dutt and others have addressed, and amongst audiences 
of every variety ; but I refer to this particular occasion, 
not only on account of the character of the meeting in its 
political composition, and that was remarkable, but also on 
account of the culture and the position of those taking 
part in it, and the possibilities in the future open to them. 
There was one remark in that Debate from an eat-President 
of the Union, who spoke in favour of the motion, which 
struck me very much. England, he said, after referring to 
her colonial policy, had learnt how to attach to her in bonds 
of affection people of her own race in distant parts of the 
world, by following a liberal policy of wise concession. 
But it would be, he added, a far prouder day to her when 
she succeeded in knitting to her and making her own,, 
people of another race in her great Indian Empire, by 
following the same wise policy. I do not know whether 
my friend will ever come out as Viceroy of India. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall have soon amongst us as 
our Viceroy an eif-F'resident of the sister Union Society 
of Oxford. Let us trust that it will be given to Lord 
Curzon, endowed with the double gift of “ Courage and 
Sympathy ” of which he spoke, to steer the vessel of State 
and carry it on towards that goal which, we know, is also 
the high idea which he has set before himself in assuming 
his office. 

There is one word more. Ladies and Gentlemen, which 
I must say. The English are often supposed to be a 
reserved nation. But speaking from experience of kindness 
which will remain engraved in my heart so long as 
memory lasts, of cordiality and even warm friendship from 
men whom I had never known before, I doubt if there 
are anywhere kinder and truer men and women, than are 
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to be met with in that country. Permit me, Brother- 
Delegates, from this great gathering to send not alone my 
own heart-felt gratitude for all this kindness—how its bright 
recollection rushes to the mind—but your acknowledg¬ 
ments also for help ungrudgingly given by them, for 
sympathy unstintedly shewn, and for interest whose 
warmth left nothing to be desired, on behalf of the cause 
of India and her people. 


GRATITUDE TO GOVERNMENT 
Ladies and Gentlemon, I have felt it my duty to 
examine and criticise many of the recent proceedings of the 
Government. But I have a pleasanter duty to perform 
before I close, the duty of expressing our gratitude to the 
Government for its changed attitude in regard to the policy 
of dealing with that calamity of the Plague which has 
now been afflicting the country for so long, and which 
indeed, is not, as I am speaking, very far from our doors. 
Let whatever of mistakes, be they light or be they grave, 
which may have been made in the earlier stages, be 
forgotten ; and I am sure, Brother-Delegates, it will be your 
earnest endeavour, as indeed it is your bounden duty, to 
render every possible help to Government in its efforts' to 
meet this dire foe. And we thank the Government of 
Lord Sandhurst in particular for the considerate and deep 
spirit of sympathy shewn in its last Resolution dealing 
with the nature of plague operations, and let me add for 
the statesmanlike resolve to which I believe it has lately 
come not to charge to Poona the cost of the Punitive Police 
Force, and for its opening the prison-door to Mr. Tilak. 
May we not hope that all these are happy indications of 
return to a policy of conciliation, sympathy, and trust and 
of increased touch with the people—indications which will 
multiply until the grave mischief of the past is undone 
and the path once more opened which leads to ^ 

reform, and contentment ? 


j^rogress. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO EDUCATION 
I shall presently refer to s liberal example of endow¬ 
ment in the cause of education ; but before doing so permit 
me to note with gratitude the generous and magnificent 

86 
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ofiPer which Mr. Tatsi —-a true benefactor of his country— 
has made in furtherance of the cause of higher scientific 
education. Perhaps I may also mention the offer by the 
Maharaja of Mymeneiing, in my Province, for the establish¬ 
ment of some scholarships for the encouragement of technical 
education hy sending students to Europe, America or 
Japan. All these are truly encouraging signs, and let 
us hope there will be many in every part of the country to 
follow their noble example, and help on, in this and in 
every other directions, the cause of Indian progress. 

SOME DEATHS 

It is with deep regret we beard in September last the 
news of the sudden death of Sirdar Dyal Sing Majitia of 
Lahore, one of the leading noblemen of Punjab and belong¬ 
ing to an illustrious Sikh family—a tried .and staunch 
friend of the Congress, as indeed of every good cause, on 
whose invitation and in no small measure by whose 
liberality the Session of the Congress was held at Lahore 
five years ago. It is a satisfaction to know that even in 
death he did not forget the cause of his country, which 
was ever so dear to his heart; and knowing that educa¬ 
tion was the basis on which every cause that makes for 
the progress of the country must rest, has left a munifi¬ 
cent endowment for starting a First-Grade College in his 
native province. And now in the closing month of the 
year, not a fortnight ago, has passed away to the realm 
beyond, one of the noblest and the most illustrious of 
India’s sons, illustrious not by birth and position alone, the 
Premier Nobleman of Bengal and the Head of its proud 
Aristocracy—but illustrious by that which is a higher 
nobility by far than that of birth and wealth—God’s own 
nobility of a rich heart and a rich service in humanity’s 
cause. In the Maharaja of Durbhanga, the British 
Government loses a loyal subject and perhaps the most 
trusted and honored of its Councillors, the country one of 
the greatest of its benefactors and staunchest of the 
defenders of its rights, and the Congress a friend, a generous 
helper, a warm supporter—none warmer—whose value no 
yrori that can fall from our lips can adequatelly express. Caa 
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memory fail to go back at this moment to that scene when 
two years ago he came to the Congress favilion in Calcutta, 
the last he lived to attend, and the whole assembly rose as 
one man with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds, to 
welcome this true friend alike of the Government and of 
the people. To me, the deaths of Sirdar Dyal Sing and of 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga come with the suddenness and 
the poignancy of grief at the loss of two who were personal 
friends, and whom I had eagerly hoped soon to meet after 
a long absence. But they have. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
left examples behind, marks in the footprint of time, 
which we trust and pray may be an encouragement and a 
guide to others of their class, and to all true and loyal sons 
of India. Nor is yet the tale of death complete. For we 
have to mourn, too, the closing in its brilliant promise and 
amid manyr useful labours, of another career, in the death 
of Dr. Bahadurji of Bombay. Of all he did for his own 
Presidency, and of his devoted labours in the last two years, 
of his youthful life in battling with the plague and bringing 
succour to the afficted, I need not speak. But on this 
platform from which he has often addressed us, we 
specially call to mind to-day his services to the cause of 
Medical Reform which he had made specially his own. 
Let others come and gather round the standard which has 
fallen from his hands before the battle was won. 

THE MOTHERLAND 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I began with a reference to 
Mr. Gladstone, and I will finish, too, with a reference to 
that great man. It was a cold morning when, closely 
muffled up, pale and ill, the great statesman was entering 
his carriage at Bournemouth, making the last journey of 
his life, on his way to Hawarden, there to die. A crowd 
had assembled at the station, to bid him farewell, to have 
a last look at the face not much longer destined for earth. 
In response to their cheers and salutations, Mr. Gladstone 
uttered these words—the last he uttered in public—he who 
had so often held audiences of his countrymen spell-bound 
by the magic of his voice; “ God bless you all, and 

this place, and the land you love so well.” The words 
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were few, and the reporters added, the voice was low. But 
there was in them, the last words of the parting hero, a 
pathos of farewell and of benediction, a deep thrill as of 
another world, which produced an effect not less perhaps, 
but more, than the great efforts of a happier time. And 
let us, too, following those simple words of Mr. Gladstone, 
ask God that He may bless us all and this dear land of 
ours. Do you, do we, Brother-Delegates, love that land, 
the land that gav(3 us birth ; the laud beloved of the gods, 
they say, in ages gone by, when the world was young and 
darkness lay over many of its peoples; the land where 
knowledge lighted her earliest torch, the arts of life and 
civilization found their home, and philosophy pondered 
deep over the problems of life; where Rishis sang those 
hymns to the Father in the shining sky, the earliest of the 
Aryan world, which still live and throb in our hearts, and 
the eyes of the Seer saw visions of things not of this world 
that land where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan 
life unite once again in the present day ? That land. 
Brother-Delegates, deserves all our love. Love her the 
more, cling to her the closer, for her misfortunes of the 
past, for the shadows and the clouds that have hung over 
her in the times that have gone. After centuries of dark¬ 
ness, the dawn of a better day has now opened for her, and 
the golden light has already begun to stream over her fair 
face. It depends on us. Brothers and Sisters, Fellow- 
citizens of this ancient land, it depends on us, on our sense 
of duty, on our spirit of loving sacrifice and earnest effort, 
whether the streaks of that light shall broaden and grow 
unto the lovely day. At length has India awakened from 
the stupor of ages, the fire of her intellect, of her heroism, 
of her piety, dimmed but yet not wholly extinguished, and 
waiting but the breeze of manly effort and kindly help to 
burn once again in the time to come, let us hope, with the 
splendour and Instre as of old. 

Lord Salisbury spoke the other day of the living and 
the dying nations of the world. Shall India, Brother- 
Delegates, be a living nation, shall the glories that were 
hers remain for ever a memory of the past, or shall they 
once again be realities in the time before us ? On us, 
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Brother-Delegates, depends the answer, on our efiforts, on 
the lives we live and the sacrifices we make, not in the 
political field alone, hut in many another field ; and let us 
not forget that never was progress won without sacrifice. 
And in that effort, depend upon it, we shall get, as indeed 
we claim, the loving help and the ardent sympathy of the 
great Nation, into whose hands Providence has entrusted 
the destinies of this land. 

The German host marched to its triumph to'the cry 
of “ God and Fatherland ”, Let ours be a still dearer cry, 
the cry of “ God and Motherland ”, as our mission also is 
the holier and nobler enterprise of peace, of love, of loyal 
progress, of every duty to our Beloved Sovereign faithfully 
discharged, of individual growth and national re-genera¬ 
tion. Hear we, my friends, the trumpet-call of duty 
resounding to us amid the stirring scenes, the moving 
enthusiasm, the thrilling sight of this great gathering ? 
Yes, the call sounds clear, but let our hearts gather the 
strength to respond to that call, and to be true to her, out 
Common Mother, the Land of our Birth ; to be true and 
faithful to the light that is within us, and to every noble 
impulse that stirs within us. And may we, as we. return 
to our homes, to the spheres of our daily duty, carry a 
little more of the living love to our country than when we 
came, a little more of the earnest longing to be good and 
true and useful, before the day closeth and our life s work 
is done ! 
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INTRODUCTION 


B ABU BANSILAL SINGH, Nawabs, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I feel deeply bonorad by your action 
in electicg me President at fliia Congress, but before we 
proceed to the business of this day, 1 should like, with 
permission, to read one or two, out of many messages 
which I have received of congratulation to this Congress. 
In the first place, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like 
to read a message of congratulation and good wishes 
from yonr beloved President who presided last year, 
Mr. A. M. Bose. {Cheers.) 

He telegraphs to me :— 

Most keenly ard deeply regret cannot attend from Illness. God 
bless the Congress, the city ot Lucknow, and our beloved Mother¬ 
land, and bless our Kulers and gracious Foverelgn, May your 
labours be fruitful, may all India unite In loving, loyal, ardent 
service to the anc'ent and glorious land that gave us birth, and 
rejoice In working and suffering for her sake. 

I also wish to read one or two pa.ssages from a letter 
from our old friend, Mr. W. S. Caine :— 

1 am not able thts year to attend the meeting of the Indian 
National Congress in which my Interest l.s keener than ever, and 
about which my convictions are stronger every year, that Is the 
most valuable and powerful factor In the development of the politi¬ 
cal future of India, . . . I beg you to be kind enough to convey 
by the cold medium ot thl.s letter those warm and cordial good 
wishes for the brilliant success of the Lucknow Congress, which 
I am anable to deliver by word ol month. 

My love to the Indian people, my belief In their future as a 
great self-governing portion ot the British Empire, and my con¬ 
viction of their natural capacity for self-government deepens and 
strengthens every year. 1 trust that God may inspire and direct 
your counsels and bring them to early fruition. 
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I have delivered to you one or two messages /rom the 
living, and it is but just that at the commencement of my 
speech, I shall refer in one or two words to those who have 
departed from us, especially to that distinguished country¬ 
man, who was a personal friend of mine, I mean 
Dr. Romesh Chander Mitter, who has been taken away 
from this world. You have not had amongst you a stronger 
friend of the Congress, a greater patriot and a more sincere 
and thoughtful son of India than Dr. Romesh Chander 
Mitter. The other great patriot was the late Maharaja of 
Dharbhanga, and I think a suitable expression of his good 
services to the Congress was already expressed at the last 
meeting by ray friend, Mr. A. M. Bose. I don’t wish to 
say many words with regard to the services of these 
gentlemen. We can only deplore their loss at a time 
when we all expected great services from their talents, 
their reputation and their love to the country. 

Gentlemen, when in October last I received through 
my friend, Mr. Bounerjee, your kind invitation to preside 
at this meeting of the Indian National Congress, 
I confess, I received it with some degree of surprise and 
some degree of hesitation and misgiving. I happened to 
be then engaged in the pleasant task, to which I have 
cheerfully devoted most of my spare time during the last 
fifteen years, of trying to interpret to my countrymen, 
and to modern readers generally, some of the literary 
heritage which has been left to us by our ancient 
forefathers ; and I confess, the prospects of a sudden change 
from the desk to the platform somewhat alarmed me. Nor 
was the alarm altogether groundless ; for when I read the 
magnificent speeches made from this platform in past 
years by some of the ablest and most eloquent men that 
our country has produced during this generation, I felt 
grave, doubts whether you were altogether wise in your 
choice in asking me to preside in the present year. 
However, I felt the great honour you did me in imposing 
the task upon me ; 1 feel the high honour which you have 
done me as I stand to-day among so many who are so 
well qualified to perform this task ; and for better or for 
vvorse, I have accepted your kind proposal and I am 
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amidst yon to-day. And if yon will listen with some 
indulgence to the plain words of a plain man, I will try to 
•convey to yon in a few words some remarks, and some 
practical suggestions, on the administrative c[nestions of 

the day. 

I need hardly tell you that these questions have 
received my attention and my consideration for years 
past; I have spoken and written on them during the last 
two years; and during the preceding twenty-six years 
I had constantly to deal with many of them in official 
correspondence. It is perhaps known to all of you that 
the Government of India and the Local Governments 
permit and encourage the utmost freedom to all officials 
in the expression of their opinions in official correspondence 
on the administrative questions which constantly come up 
for disaussion. It is in the course of such discussions that 
the men in the Civil Service come to know and to respect 
each other’s opinions, and are often brought in closer 
contact with each other. And as we are holding this 
present meeting of our Congress in the North-West of 
India, I recall to-day with pride that it was in course of 
a discussion of this nature over the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
which was passed into law in 1885, that I had the pleasure 
and the privilege of first knowing that sympathetic ruler 
and that distinguished statesman whom yon now claim as 
Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces (applause, three 
cheers were called for,) but whom we in Bengal are proud 
to claim as originally of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Gentlemen, I often felt it my duty in the course of 
these official discussions to suggest reforms on the basis of 
accepting in a larger degree the co-operation of the 
people of India in the administration of the country. And, 
although I have ceased to be an official now, I still 
consider it my duty to do what lies in my humble power 
to advise and help the Government of the day in the 
great task of a good and successful administration based 
on the co-operation of the people. (Cheers.) And it is 
because this is precisely the object of the Indian Nationad 
Congress—it is because it is your aim and endeavour to 
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sustain and help British administration based on popular 
co-operation—that I find myself amongst you to-day and in 
complete unison with you in views and aspirations. 

THE CREED OP THE CONGRESS 

Gentlemen, I have perused a great portion of the 
Congress literature as published in a hanily volume by the 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Natesan; and to those who 
desire honestly to know the aims and aspirations of the 
educated men of fndia, I can honestly recommend a 
perusal of this valuable publication. An honest critic will 
find in this volume—from the first page to the last—a 
sincere desire to support and sustain the Government 
by the co-operation of the people, to strengthen the bands 
of the Government by fair criticism, to help the Government 
by keeping it informed of the views and aspirations 
of the people. These are services which would be useful 
and vahiable to administrators in any country in the 
world, and these are services which are doubly valuable in 
India, where the people are not represented in any of the 
executive councils and secretariats where executive and 
legislative measures are first put into shape. For, remem¬ 
ber, Gentlemen, that there are generally two 
sides to every question which comes up for discussion, 
and it is desirable and necessary that both sides should be 
properly represented and heard before the question is 
decided. It is no disrespect to the Civil Service of India 
to say that it represents, ably and fairly, the official side, 
only of Indian questions. I have had the honour of pass¬ 
ing the best years of my life in the Indian Civil Service 
and I shall be the last person on earth to question either 
the ability or the honesty of purpose of those able and hard¬ 
working men who form that magnificent Service. I have 
pleasant recollections of the years which I have passed in 
complete accord and friendliness with my colleagaes in 
that service, of the fair and handsome treatment which 
I received from my seniors, and of the loyal and zealous 
co-operation which I received from my juniors; and I will 
say this that—take the Indian Civil Service with all its 
faults and all its shortcomings—for hard work and honesty 
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of purpose there is uot a fiuer body of aduiiaistrators ia 
the world. Neverthelesst it must be admitted, and it ia no 
disrespect to the Indian Civil Service to say that that 
Service represents only the official view of Indian questions 
and does not and cannot represent the people’s views. 
There are two sides to every question, and it is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of good government and of just 
administration that not only the official view, but the 
people’s view on every question should be represented and 
heard. There are local bodies in different parts of India 
which give expression to the people’s views on local 
questions ; but this National Congress is the only body in 
India which seeks to represent the views and aspirations of 
the people of India as a whole in the large and important, 
and if I may use the word, Imperial questions of 
administration. Therefore, this National Congress in 
doing a service to the Government the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated, and which I feel certain is 
appreciated by the Government itself. It is a gain to the 
administration to know what we feel, and what we think, 
and what we desire—though our demands cannot always 
be conceded. It is a help to responsible administrators to 
know in what direction our wishes and our aspirations 
tend, though they may not always agree with us. I 
honestly believe, therefore, that you are helpiog the 
cause of good administration, and of good government in 
India by your deliberations year after year, and I trust and 
hope that you will continue to carry on these deliberations 
in the future as you have done in the past, with good 
sense and moderation, with loyalty to our Rulers, and vdth 
fidelity to the real interests of the people. We cannot fail 
in this endeavour; the future is with us ; and looking at 
the progress of nations all over the British Empire in every 
part of the world, I, for one, feel confident that we, too, 
are destined to move onwards as a portion of that great 
Empire, and that we, too, shall secure some measure of 
progress and self-government under the Imperial rule of 
England. This is the creed of the Congress, as it is mine, 
and it is, therefore. Gentlemen, that I feel it an honour to 
find myself amidst you to-day. And consistently with this 
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principle, my speech to-day will be, not one of criticism 
but mainly and essentially one of practical suggestions to 
which the Government will, I humbly hope, give such 
consideration as they may seem to deserve. 

FAMINE OF 1897 

Gentlemen, it is a little over two years ago you 
celebrated in India, with every demonstration of loyalty 
and good feeling, the sixtieth year ot the reign of the 
Queen Flmpress. [Cheers.) I happened to be in England 
on that day, and I witnessed with joy and gratification the 
august procession in London—Her Majesty driving in state 
through a circuit of six miles, preceded and followed by 
representative of every portion of the British Empire, 
and cheered by half-a-million of loyal Englishmen who 
lined the circuit. Every contingent from every land was 
cheered as it accompanied the Queen, and I can tell you 
that none was cheered more loudly and more heartily than 
the Indian contingent (cheers )—the Indian Princes and 
Bajas, distinguished by their graceful dress and noble 
demeanour, their manly bearing and their soldier-like 
appearance. It was a great and imposing and gratifying 
sight, but it was clouded by one dark shadow. The 
British public felt, British new8pa2}ers wrote, and British 
statesmen spoke, that while every self-governing colony 
represented in that procession was prosperous and happy, 
India alone, with its vast population, was even then 
suffering from a famine which had spread over a larger 
extent of country than had ever been visited by famine in 
any single year. Questions were asked why there should 
be such famines in India when famines were unheard of in 
any other well-governed country in the world, and doubts 
were expressed if British Rule in India had been 
altogether a blessing for the poor cultivators and 
labourers of India. 

But, Gentlemen, the famine of 1897 was not the only 
calamity of that year; it was accompanied by a war out¬ 
side our frontiers which cost us some millions and many 
brave lives, and it was accompanied by a plague, the 
ravages of which arb not yet over. In the midst of these 
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calamities the Government thought it necessary to adopt 
rigorous measures, and the Government thought it wise to 
restrict that liberty of the Press which we in India had 
enjoyed for over sixty years. It is not my intention to-day 
to dwell on the sad occurrences of 1897, the saddest year 
in its accumulation of calamities since the time that India 
passed from the hands of the East India Company to the 
Crown. Nor is it my intention to review to-day the 
discussions which were held in this . country and in 
England when the unfortunate Sedition Bills were passed 
'into law. 

SEDITION LAW OF 1898 

I recall with sadness the debates which took place in 
the Viceroy’s Council and in the House of Commons when 
these Bills were passed into law. It was my privilege to 
hear those debates in the House of Commons, and 
■I think I only echo the general feeling of all educated 
men in this country when I acknowledge our deep debt of 
gratitude to those who so ably but so unsuccessfully fought 
for us both in the Viceroy’s Council and in the House of 
Commons. I do not desire to renew these discussions, but 
now that the fight is over, and the Bills have been passed 
into law, I often ask myself if there is a single 
Englishman in this country with an intimate knowledge 
of the country and its people who lionGstly thinks 
that the reactionary measure was needed, or that 
it is answering any useful purpose, or that it has 
strengthened the Government and increased its reputation 
and credit in the eyes of Europe. Gentlemen, the measure 
was based on a blunder—the blunder of connecting 
sedition with the spread of education. The truth is 
precisely the reverse of this. English education bad not 
only not produced sedition in the land, but it has been 
the strongest weapon by which the Government has 
stamped out real sedition in this country within the Inst 
■fifty years. In the dark days of 1857 and earlier, there 
was real sedition in the land—a real wish in some dark 
and obscure corners to overturn this great Empire. . That 
-desire was born of ignorance and lurked amidst ignorant 
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classes, and the Government has successfully stamped out 
that feeling by the spread of education. There never was 
a greater Imperialist among the Governors-General of India 
than Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Dalhousie strengthened 
and fortified the Empire by giving effect to the famous 
educational dispatch of 1854, and spreading education 
through vernacular schools. There never was a stronger 
upholder of British Dominion in its darkest days than 
Lord Canning, and Lord Canning established the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The same 
policy has been pursued by successive Viceroys during the 
last forty years with the same object and the same efiect, 
and wherever education has spread, sedition in India is 
dead. And if real sedition still lingers in any corner of 
India, it is in the darkness of ignorance, not in the sunlight 
of education and free discussion. If I were disposed to 
foment sedition in India, I would desire in the first place 
to suppress all free discussion, suppress all newspapers, and 
suppress all public meetings, as a burglar puts out the 
lights of a room before he commits burglary. And I make 
bold to add. Gentlemen, that if you had been inspired by 
hostile feelings against British Rule in India, you would 
have worked in the dark, and not come forward from all 
parts of India, year after year, to openly and loyally 
place your views before the ruling power. Educated 
India has practically identified itself with British Rule, 
seeks to perpetuate British Rule, is loyal to the British 
Rule, as Lord Dufferin said, not through sentiment, 
but through the stronger motive of self-interest ; 
because it is by a continuance of the British Rule 
that educated India seeks to secure that large measure 
of self-government, that position among the modern 
nations of the earth, which it is out aim and endeavour to 
secure. Gentlemen, if you had a single representative in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, if you had one Indian 
Member to take part in those deliberations in the Executive 
Council, which resulted in the Sedition Law, you 
could have explained these matters then and there. But 
it is a penalty which all Governments constituted like the 
Executive Councils of India have to pay, that they have to 
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decide questions after hearing one side only, and not the 
other. Only one view is properly represented before them, 
and not the other; and the ablest, the most just, and the 
most conscientious of judges will make mistakes, if they 
base their decisions on evidence produced by one party, 
and not the other. 

Only one word more before I leave this subject. I 
regret as much and as sincerely as any man in India the 
bitterness of tone which sometimes pervades journalism in 
this country. Five years ago, as Officiating Commissioaer 
of Burdwan, I had occasion to write on this subject, and 
if I allude to my report now, it is because the report was 
printed and published in the Calcutta Gazette, and is 
therefore not an official secret. I said on that occasion, and 
on many succeeding occasions, that differences in opinion 
must always exist between the English newspapers and 
Indian newspapers in this country. English newspapers 
hold that an absolute Government is the best and only 
possible Government in India, and that any system of 
representation or Self-Government is a mistake. The 
Indian papers hold, on the other hand, that there can bo no 
good government in a large and civilised country like 
India, and no satisfactory solution of those great evils like 
famines and the impoverishment of the humbler classes, 
without some co-operation of the people themselves in the 
control of the Administration {cheers). It is possible, I 
said, to hold and maintain these opposite views without 
studied contempt and sneer on the one side, and bitterness 
of tone on the other side. And those journals which 
introduce this element of contempt and hatred in the 
discussion of administrative questions are creating difficulties 
for the British Government, and sowing seeds of evil in 
India. It is by some degree of sympathy, some degree of 
good feeling and neighbourly courtesy, and not by Sedition 
Laws, that the relations between the different sections of 
the Indian community can be improved. As one who has 
passed the best years of his life in administrative work, 
I have noticed that every improvement in the tone of the 
English Press is warmly responded to by the Ihdiad Press 
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and that every want of kindness and good feeling adds to 
the diiScuUies of administration and weakens British Rule 
in India. (Cheers.] 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY 

But I pass over this subject because it is not my 
object to-day to make my speech a criticism of the Sedition 
Law, or of other measures already passed. I wish also to 
pass over with very few remarks the controversies relating 
to recent Municipal Laws, and to the Calcutta Municipality. 
These controversies are fresh in your minds, and the 
subject will, no doubt, receive ample justice from other 
speakers before we have closed our proceedings. To me one 
most consoling feature in the history of this unfortunate 
measure is the help rendered to our cause by so high an 
authority as the Right Honourable Sir Henry Fowler. It 
was my privilege to be a listener in the House of Commons 
on the memorable night when the late Secretary of 
State spoke from the Liberal Front Bench, supporting Mr. 
Herbert Roberts and condemning the virtual withdrawal 
of that boon of Self-Government which it is the proud 
boast of England to have conferred on the Metropolis of 
India. Gentlemen, even Sir Henry Fowler has spoken in 
vain—at least, for the present—but we are none the less 
grateful to him for his strong advocacy of a just and 
righteous cause, the cause of Self-Government in India. 
Nor are we less grateful to those who have fought the same 
battle in this country, foremost among whom stands Raja 
Binay Krishna Deb, a worthy scion of a worthy house 
which has been loyal and friendly to British Rule in India 
since the days of Clive and Hastings. To our friends who 
fought in the Legislative Council, and to others who were 
true to the cause of our progress, is due our warmest 
acknowledgment and our deepest gratitude. Gentlemen, 
their example, their endeavours and their sustained effort 
will live in the memory of our countrymen and will find a 
place in the history of our country. A constitutional 
battle so fought is not fought in vain, and our children 
and our children’s children, to whom we shall hand down 
the heritage of a loyal and constitutional agitation for 
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Self-Government under the Imperial and progresive Rule 
of England, will look upon the closing of the nineteeath 
century as an epoch in the history of the land, and will 
draw new inspiration from the example of the men of this 
century who have livdd and worked and fought—not in 
vain. There are defeats which are more glorious than 
victories; and the defeat which we have sustained will 
Strengthen our hearts, freshen our hopes, and nerve our 
hands for new endeavours. 

With regard to the actual result of this battle, I do not 
know if there is any class of men in Calcutta who in their 
hearts like it much. I have asked myself if there is any 
Englishman familiar with the history of the Calcutta 
Municipality who thinks that the new measure will improve 
administration, promote sanitation, or secure the 
willing co-operation of all classes of citizens. I do not 
know if the officials of Calcutta who have done so much 
in the past to foster Municipal Self-Government, will 
contemplate with gratification the ruin of the noble edifice 
which they built up with the labour of a quarter of a century. 
I do not know if the European merchants of Calcutta 
who are busy, practical men, and have lived in amity 
and good feeling with the Indian population, will like the 
idea to spread over the country that wherever English 
trade prospers, not only Indian manufactures but Indian 
political and municipal rights, too, must be sacrificed. I 
do not know if the new City Fathers of Calcutta contem¬ 
plate with joy their prospects of performing, without the 
co-operation of the people, their difficult and thankless task, 
with a poor, inadequate, almost beggarly income. What 
the elected Commissioners have done in the way of sanitary 
reforms with this poor income is a matter of history. 
Gentlemen, I remember Calcutta some forty years ago under 
the administration of Government officials, when we as 
schoolboys had to walk to school by open drains and reeking 
filth. I remember Calcutta as it was under the Justices of 
the Peace, some thirty years ago, with its awkward 
tale of waste and jobbery. And I have seen year after 
year the improvements effected, the sanitary reforms done. 
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the wasteful expenditure cut down, and every department 
of the office brought to order by the elected Commissionera 
within the last twenty-five years—by some of the best 
men whom our country has produced, and who have given 
years of their life to this patriotic work. Their work has 
been consistently recognized in past years by successive 
rulers of the land ; but it is necessary to give a dog a bad 
name in order to hang it; and it was reserved for Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie^ who was a friend of Self-Government 
under the administration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Ripon, to end his career in India by giving the Self-Gov¬ 
ernment system in Calcutta a bad name, and then effectually 
strangling it. {Shame, shame.) 

Gentlemen, I feel sad whenever I think over these 
matters, and I feel sad when I recollect that this thing has 
come to pass in the first year of Lord Curzou’s administration. 
I honestly believe that no Viceroy ever came out to 
India with a more sincere desire to work for the good 
of the people and with the help and co-operation of the 
people. I honestly think that His Lordship in Council gave 
a most careful consideration to the question before he issued 
his own proposals ; and if that Council bad contained a 
single Indian member to represent the Indian view of the 
question and to explain the true history of the Municipality 
during the last forty years, I am persuaded Lord Curzon 
would have taken the same view as Sir Henry Fowler has 
taken and would have effected the needed reforms in the 
Calcutta Municipality and strengthened the executive 
without virtually sacrificing Self-Government. But our 
difficulty and our danger lie in this, that great administrative 
questions are discussed and settled in Executive Councils, 
where we are not represented and not heard. I do not 
say that the official view is necessarily wrong, and that 
our view is necessarily right; but I do say that both views 
should be fairly represented before the tribunal which 
shapes our destinies. I do not say that we have more 
knowledge or more experience or more ability than the 
high officials who represent the official view of the question, 
but 1 do say that we view questions frem a different point 
26 
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of view, and that there should be a constitutional channel 
lor the representation of our views in the Executive 
Councils of the Empire. For, when the Executive 
Councils have decided a question, the thing is done^—the 
Legislative Councils simply carry out the official mandate 
with unimportant alterations as the Bengal Council has 
done in the case of their Municipal Bill. 

FAMINE OF 1899 

But, Gentlemen, I must exti-icate my.self from this 
subject and pass on at once to the great calamity which 
now stares us in the face, the famine from which millions 
of our countrymen are suffering even now ; and with your 
permission 1 will devote all jny reraainiog time to this one 
great subject—which appears to me to be one of 
paramount importance—the famines of India, and the 
condition of our poorer classes. Gentlemen, you are 
aware of the prompt measures which have been already 
adopted by the Government of Lord Cuizon for the relief 
of distress in British 'I'erritory and for helping Indian 
Princes to relieve distress in Native States during this 
time of trouble and anxiety. And those of you who have 
had experience of relief operations in previous famines 
will feel coufiilent that Englishmen, when they have once 
put their hand to the plough, will not leave the work half 
done. It is with a pardonable pride that I rpcall past 
days when 1 myself was employed along with my English 
colleagues in famine relief operations, or in providing 
against impending famines in 1874, in 1876, and in 1896, 
and judging from my past experience, and judging from 
the measures adopted this year, I feel confident that no 
effort, no expenditure, no means humanly possible, will be 
spared by a benevolent Government to save life and to 
relievo distress among the millions of our suffering 
countrymen. And in the face of this calamity it behoves 
us all, it behoves this National Congress, to do all we can 
to strengthen the bands of the Government, to offer our 
help according to our capacity and power, and to place our 
suggestions before the Government, not in a spirit of 
criticism but in & spirit of loyalty and co operation, for 
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the relief of the present distress and for the prevention of 
such distress in future. 

ALLEGED CAUSES OK FAMINES 

It is in this spirit that I suggest that the time has 
come when it is desirable to take some efifective measures 
to improve the condition of the agricultural population of 
India. Their poverty, their distress, tlieir indebtedness, 
all this is not their fault. Sometimes it is asserted that 
the poverty of the people and the famines which we 
witness in India, and in no other well-governed country 
on earth, are due to the over-increase in population. 
Gentlemen, this is not so. (Hear, hear.) If you go into 
figures, you will find that the population does not increase 
in India as fast as it does in many European countries like’ 
Germany and England. (Hear, hear.) And if you read the 
paper written by Mr. Baines, the late Census Commissioner 
of India, in the first volume of the British Empire Series 
recently issued in London, you will find the Census 
Commissioner has distinctly stated that the growth of 
population in India is not so fast as that in Germany or in 
England. Sometimes, again, it is asserted that the poverty 
of tbe Indian agriculturist is due to his own improvidence, 
wastefulness, and folly. Gentlemen, this is not so. Those 
who have passed the best portion of their life among the 
Indian cultivators, as I have done, will tell you that the 
Indian cultivator is about the most frugal, the most provi¬ 
dent, the most thoughtful about his future, among all races 
of cultivators on earth. (Applause.) If he goes to the 
money-lender, it ia not because be is in love with the 
money-lender but because ho has nothing to eat. If he 
pays 25 or 37 per cent, as interest on loans, it is because 
he cannot get loans on lower interest on such security aa 
he can offer. 

PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL 

We are all aware that the Government of India are 
at the present time endeavouring to safeguard the interests 
of the tultivators in the Punjab and elsewhere from the 
claims of money-lenders on their land. I do not wish to 
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speak on the merits of the Bill, becanse I never wish tO' 
say a word or to express an opinion on inadeq^uate inform¬ 
ation, and the information I have been able to gather 
about the condition of the Punjab cultivators is not yet as 
full and complete as I could wish it to be. All that I can 
say is that this idea, that the condition of cultivators can' 
be improved not by helping them to save, but by restrict¬ 
ing their right of sale and mortgage, is an old idea which 
has been found utterly unsound in Bengal. The policy 
was advocated when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was under 
discussion fifteen years ago; I myself took my humble 
part in strongly resisting the policy; and if I remember 
correctly, the able Kevenue Secretary of Bengal, who 
is now the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, took 
the same view. I allude to these views because they are 
no secret, and will be found published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of that year. The absurdity of relieving the 
cultivators by virtually taking away from the market-value 
of the one property they have on earth was strongly 
exposed, and the idea of placing any restrictions on 
mortgage and sale of lands was ultimately abandoned. 

Curiously enough, the question was mooted again in 
Bengal only throe years ago, showing what vast importance 
is attached to official views and ideas formed in close 
Council Chambers. The fear was entertained that land 
was slipping away from the hands of the cultivating classes 
to the hands of the money-lending classes and that to 
restrict the right of sale and mortgage was the only 
remedy. I happened to be then acting as Commissioner 
of Orissa, a part of Bengal which is not permanently 
settled and where the condition of the cultivators is worse 
than in other parts of Bengal. If the free right of sale or 
mortgage has worked evil in any part of Bengal, it must 
have done so in Orissa. But I was able to show from the 
records of half-a-century that, although the right of sale 
and of mortgage had been freely exercised, land had not 
slipped out of the hands of the cultivating classes, and 
that to'take avray from the market-value of the land was 
not the best way to help the cultivators. Fortunately the 
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\greatest revenue authority ot Bengal, Mr. Stevens, who 
afterwards acted as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, took 
the same view, and the idea of helping the cultivators by 
decreasing the market-value of their land was once more 
abandoned. I do not wish, Gentlemen, to generalise on 
these facts; I do not wish to infer that what would be 
needless and mischievous in Bengal and Orissa may not be 
needful and useful for the time being in some parts of 
India, where matters may have reaeheu a more acute stage. 
Bat what I do wish to emphasize is that suth remedies 
cannot permanently improve the condition of the cultivators; 
that in order to improve their condition, we must make it 
possible for them—as it is possible in Bengal—to save in 
good years against failure of harvest in bad years. 

REAL CAUSE OF FAMINES, AND THE REMEDY 
Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of our 
agricultural population is simple and even obvious, if we 
have the courage and the honesty to seek for it and to 
grasp it. It is not over population, for the population 
does not increase faster than in European countries, does 
not increase faster than the area of cultivation. It is not 
the natural improvidence of the cultivator, for those who 
know the Indian cultivator will tell you that with all his 
ignorance and superstition, he is as provident as frugal, as 
shrewd in matters of his own interest as the cultivator in 
any part of the globe. The real cause of his wretchedness 
and indehtedness is that, except in Bengal and a few other 
tracts, the land assessment is so heavy that the cultivator 
is not able to save in good years enough to meet the failure 
of harvests in bad years. All our village industries, like 
spinning and weaving, have been killed by a free eompeti- 
tion with the steam and machinery of England. Our 
cultivators and even our village industrial classes, therefore, 
•virtually depend on the soil as the one remaining source of 
their subsistence. The land assessments should, therefore, 
be made in a liberal and even a generous spirit. There is 
every desire in the high officials to make the assessments 
in a liberal spirit, but as the people have no voice in 
■controlling these assessments, they are found in the actual 
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working to be often illiberal and harsh. They do not leave 
the cnltivators enough to be able to save, and cultivators 
therefore fall victims to famine whenever the harvests fail; 

BENGAL 

The old Hindu Law, based on the actual experience of 
thousands of years, sanctioned one-sixth the gross produce 
of the land as its proper rent. The experience of modern 
times confirms the wisdom of this ancient rule. In 
Bengal, where the Permanent Settlement and the Land 
Laws of 1859, 1868 and 1885, save the cultivators from 
undue enhancements, the average rent paid by cultivators 
to landlords does not exceed one-sixth the gross produce 
in any district, and falls far short of it in eastern districts. 
The result is that Permanently Settled Bengal, which 
suffered from the most terrible famine in the last century, 
has been generally free from destructive famines in recent 
times. The famines of Behar in 1874 and 1897 were 
comparatively mild, and there was no loss of life. Extend 
the Bengal rule to other parts of India; make one-sixth 
the gross produce the maximum rent leviable from 
cultivators in other provinces, and the problem of preventing 
famines in India is solved. 

NOETH-WE.STERN PROVINCES 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
cultivators are, generally speaking, not safeguarded by a 
Permanent Settlement. Each new assessment means an 
increase in Government revenue. Let us find out in what 
position the actual cultivator is left by such settlements. 
The system of settlements in the North-Western Provincos- 
has often been described, but I have never seen a more 
lucid account of it within a brief compass than in the 
evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell before the Currency 
Committee which lately sat in London. Bead His 
Honor’s answer to questions No. 5737 to 5740, and you 
have a clear account of the North-West Settlements in a 
nutshell. There are two salient facts which I will place 
before yon from this account. In the first place, the 
Government allows the landlords to make their own 
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arrangement with the cultivators, and then demands one- 
half what the landlord actually gets, after making certain 
reductions. In the second place, under these arrange¬ 
ments, the landlords are actually getting about 20 per 
cent, of the gross produce in money, and the Government 
share is one-half of that. Gentlemen, these arrangements 
are better than those in many other parts of India, and you 
may be sure the rules are worked considerately, and even 
leniently, by a ruler who yields to none in India in his real 
sympathy for the actual cultivator. (jffmr, hear.) But 
nevertheless I should have been relieved to learn that the 
20 per cent, of the gross produce represented the maximum 
limit of rent, and not the average rent. Without such a 
maximum limit, the cultivator has no assurance against 
over-assessment and undue enhancement. And a landlord 
who has submitted to an increase of the Government 
demand at a settlement has the temptation to reimburse 
himself by raising his rents—as a squeezed sponge fills 
itself when thrown into the water—to be spueezed again 
at the next settlement, thirty years later. Adopt the 
ancient Hindu rule, which is virtually still the rule in 
Bengal; make one-sixth the actual produce—or even one- 
fifth the actual produce—the limit of rent under all cir¬ 
cumstances, and you make the cultivators of these provin¬ 
ces as prosperous as they are in Bengal, and the problem 
of disastrous and fatal famines is virtually solved. 

MADRAS 

The state of things is far worse in Madras. Some 
portions of the Madras Presidency are permanently settled, 
but in the greater portion of the Province the revenue is 
not permanently settled, there is no class of landlords, and 
the Government demands as revenue one-half of the net 
produce of the land, i e., of the produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation. For a clear and luminous and brief 
account of how this system has worked, I would refer you 
to the speeches made in recent years by the Eaja of 
Bobbin, by the Hon’ble Subba Rao, and by Mr. Vencata- 
ratnam, himself a large landholder and President of the 
Godavari District Association. They point out that the 
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rights of the Madras cultivators hare not been strengthen- 
ed, as in Bengal, by successive Acts within this half 
century, but have been weakened by successive measures 
of the Government. They point out that in 1857, the 
proprietary right of the cultivator with fixity of assess¬ 
ment was admitted by the Government; that in 1882, 
under Lord Ripon’s administration, a virtual pledge was 
given that no enhancements would be allowed except on 
the equitable ground of a rise in prices; and that at the 
present day these pledges are ignored, these safeguards are 
withdrawn, and enhancements are actually made on the 
ground of re-classification of soils as well as of rise in prices. 
More than this, I read a passage in the Madras Standing 
Information of 1879, quoted in the Hindu newspaper of 
Madras, that the land tax estimated at one-half the net 
produce should not exceed 40 per cent, of gross produce 
where the land is irrigated at Government cost, and should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of the gross produce in the case of 
lands not so irrigated. When I read a rule like this, I 
am filled with bewilderment and pain. Where is the 
old Hindu rule fixing one-sixth of the produee as the 
proper rent—a rule which is virtually observed in Bengal 
at the present day with such happy results? Let me 
mention. Gentlemen, that when the Tenancy Bill of Bengal 
was under discussion in 1884, I had the honour to recom¬ 
mend that 20 per cent, of the gross produce—which is a 
little over the old Hindu rate—should be fixed as the 
maximum of rent payable by a cultivator. My proposal 
was accepted by the then Revenue Secretary of Bengal, 
who is now the honoured ruler of these N.-W. Provinces. 
The proposal accordingly found a place in the Tenancy 
Bill drafted by the Government of Bengal, but it was not 
ultimately passed into law, because, in many parts of 
Bengal, the zemindars were getting much less than 20 per 
cent, of the produce ; and to frame a rule about maximum 
rent might induce landlords in all parts of Bengal to screw 
up the rental to that maximum. The argument was good 
and I was not sorry that my proposal was rejected. But it 
is somewhat curious that while the Bengal Government 
declined to fix 20 per cent, of the produce as the maximum 
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of rent, for fear that the zemindars might work up to that 
rate, the Madras Government had actually a rule in their 
Standing Information Book fixing 33 and 40 per cent, of 
the gross produce as the maximum rent. Are you 
surprised that under the circumstances there should be 
such repeated and disastrous famines in Madras, and that 
as pointed out by Mr. A, Rogers—late of the Indian Civil 
Service and a high authority in revenue matters—a great 
deal of land is out of cultivation because cultivators cannot 
pay the rent that is demanded by the State Landlord ? 
The rule in Madras is, as I have said before, to demand 
one-half the net produce, i.e., the value of the produce 
after deducting the cost of cultivation. Gentlemen, I state 
it from my experience that such calculations cannot be 
accurately made, and that every mistake made is fatal to 
the cultivators. And 1 also state it from my experience 
that one-half of the net produce—not of the assets of the 
zemindars as in the North-Western Provinces, but of the 
net produce of the land—is a ruinous rate of land tax 
which is bound to bring the cultivating classes into 
wretchedness and poverty and to disastrous famines in 
every year of the failure of crops. Adopt the old Indian 
rule—the rule which is practically observed in Bengal with 
such happy results—and you relieve the cultivating 
population of Madras, and virtually solve the problem 
of famines. 

BOMBAY AND THE PUNJAB 

Gentlemen, I have not time to-day to go over the land 
revenue arrangements in other parts of India—of the 
Bombay Presidency or of the Punjab. In Bombay, we 
have generally the same system as the Madras, the 
Government generally receiving rents direct from the 
cultivators. But the Settlement Officers in Bombay take 
into consideration what have been paid by cultivators in 
previous years without difficulty, and do not proceed 
merely on paper calculations ; and so far the Bombay 
method is better than the Madras method. In the Punjab, 
the land system is somewhat similar to that of the North- 
WesterA Provinces ; but you will find on examination 
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that neither in Bombay nor in the Punjab is the 
cultivator assured of getting an adequate proportion of 
the produce of the land he cultivates and without such 
assurance his condition cannot be improved, and he 
cannot be saved from famines merely by tinkering with 
his relations with his money-lender. I am not discussing 
to-day the merits of the different systems prevailing in 
the different provinces of India—the Zemindari system 
of Bengal, the Talukdari system of Oudh, the Mahalwari 
system of the North-West, the Malguzari system of 
Central India, or the Ryotwari system of Southern India. 
Nor am I discussing the desirability of extending the 
Permanent Settlement to all parts of India as was 
recommended by Lord Canning in 1860, though I myself 
think that would be a wise and a generous measure to 
which the Government is pledged by its many promises in 
the past. I am not entering into these subjects in order to 
avoid all discussion, all controversy; and I am laying down 
a proposal which must receive universal assent without any 
controversy, viz., that the cultivator should be assured 
an adequate share of the produce of his land if he is to be 
saved from indebtedness and poverty, distress and famine.. 
I have confined myself to the actual condition of the 
cultivator and the incidence of the land tax on the 
cultivator, for in fndia the cultivator is the nation. Never 
mind under what system or under what settlement ho lives,. 
assure to him an adequate proportion out of the produce of 
his land—such a proportion as the old Hindu Law assured 
him, and the custom in modern Bengal assures him—and 
he is saved, and the nation is saved. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

But before I leave this subject I must say one word 
about the Central Provinces of India, which have suffered 
80 disastrously in the famine of 1897, and which is suffering 
once more under the famine of 1899. The Central 
Provinces have suffered more from recent famines than any 
other part of India, because the land-revenue settlements 
have been more severe and more harsh, not in their 
intention, but in their actual operation, than any oth&r part 
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of India. I constantly heard in England, as I have no 
doubt you constantly heard in this country, of the 
disastrous results of the recent revenue settlements in that 
Province, initiated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
completed by his successors. But I vrill not mention 
here what I have heard, I will limit my remarks entirely 
to the facts contained in official reports and stated in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary of State for India in 
reply to questions put to him in March last year by one 
of the truest friends of the Indian cultivator, 
Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Gentlemen, there is a healthy rule, generally followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, that settlements are made 
for thirty years, because it is undesirable to harass 
the people with frequent enhancements and frequent 
settlement operations. The rulers of the Central 
Provinces have departed from this rule and made the 
present settlement for twenty years, save in a few 
backward tracts where I suppose still shorter settlements 
have been made. There is another healthy rule followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, that the land-revenue is 
fixed at one-half the rental received by landlords. Will 
you believe it that in the eastern and southern districts of 
the Central Provinces, the Government revenue was fixed 
between 55 and 75 per cent, of the rent in the previous 
settlement, and between 50 and 60 per cent, in the recent 
settlement? Add to this another 12 per cent, for certain 
local rates, and the Government demand on the Malguzars 
comes to about 72 per cent, of their supposed collections. 
I ask every impartial man, every fair-minded administrator, 
why settlements have been made in the Central Provinces 
for twenty years or less when settlements are made in the 
North-West for thirty years ? I ask every responsible 
Ruler why the Government should demand 60 per cent, as 
xoni, phis 12 per cent, as rates, from the Malguzar of the 
Central Provinces when the Government receives only 
about 40 per cent, in the North-West according to the 
evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell ? These differences in 
figures may not mean much to the theoretical statesman, 
but they, mean life and death to the Indian cultivator. {Hear, 
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hear!) Every tampering with the settled rules in land settle¬ 
ments, every lowering of the period of settlement, every 
increase in the proportion of the Government demand, 
means the further impoverishment of the cultivators, 
means increased wretchedness and indebtedness in ordinary 
times, increased deaths in famines. Why, Gentlemen, 
this very experiment was tried in these North-Western 
Provinces ; the Govei'nment demand at first was not half 
but two-thivds of the assets of the landlords; and that 
rule created a degree of suffering to the people greater 
than all the wars of the first-half of this century. That 
rule was ultimately abandoned in 1855, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand was fixed at one-half the rental of the 
landlords ; and is it fair that we should go back in the 
Central Provinces to the old rule which our experience has 
taught us here to be harsh and cruel to the cultivators? If 
the people had any control over the Executive action in the 
Central Provinces, the tampering with the old established 
settlement rules vmuld not have been allowed. If the 
people had been represented in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to express these matters, no Viceroy of India would 
have permitted such departure from the usual settlement 
rules, a departure which has been disastrous in its 
consequences on the condition of the people, and increased 
the deaths from famines in the Central Provinces. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you longer on this subject 
than I had intended, but the importance of the subject is 
my excuse. I state my deliberate opinion, based on a 
careful study of the question for thirty years, that the 
land revenue arrangements in India are responsible, not for 
bringing on famines, but for deepening the effects of these 
famines ; and, secondly, that if the position of the cultivator 
was assured—as it is assured by the Hindu Laws, and 
as it is assured in Bengal—loss of lives could be prevented 
on the occurrence of famines, as it has been prevented in 
Bengal. British administration has done much for us; it 
has given us internal peace, it has given us education, it 
has brought us nearer to Western civilisation. But British 
apministration has not performed all its duty so dong as 
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the country is desolated by famines, unheard of in any 
other civilised and well-governed country. My conviction 
is, and I lay it loyally before the Government, that these 
frequent and acute famines are mainly owing to the cause 
that our village industries are gone and our village lands 
are over-assessed. {Hear, hear.) My conviction is, and I say 
it loyally before the Government, that this enormous loss 
of lives is preventible, and could be avoided through more 
considerate land settlements, assuring to the cultivator In 
every Province an adequate proportion of the food that 
he produces. 

MILITAKY EXPENDITURE, CURRENCY, NATIONAL DEBT 

Gentlemen, there are various other causes of the poverty 
of India under the British Rule which I have not touched 
upon to-day, and which I do not wish to touch upon, 
because they have been discussed ably, eloquently, and 
repeatedly by yourselves at previous meetings of this 
Congress, and some of them will be discussed again this 
year by other speakers. There is the question of the 
enormous Military Expenditure, and the maintenance of 
a vast army out of the resources of India, not for the 
requirements of India, but for the requirements of the 
British Empire in Asia, Africa, and even in Europe. There 
is the question of the National Debt, which, in Great 
Britain, has been reduced by about 175 millions since 1860, 
and which has gone up by over 100 millions in India 
within the period, causing an increasing drain out of the 
revenues of India for the payment of interest in England. 
There is the question of the Currency which has been 
lately settled by the Currency Committee in a manner not 
conducive to the interests of the millions of cultivators 
whose debts have been increased, and savings depreciated. 
There is the question of encouraging and helping the 
Industrial Classes ruined by unfair competition, a question 
which has been ably and exhaustively dealt with by one 
of the most learned and thoughtful writers of this genera¬ 
tion, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay. And 
there Is the question of the possible saving of expenditure 
by the larger employment of the educated people 
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of India, not only in the Indian Civil Service, but in the 
higher grades of all services, Educational and Medical, 
and Engineering, Post Office and Telegraph. Three 
generations of Indians have been educated in English 
Schools and Colleges in India; they have proved their 
fitness and capacity in every place they have held ; and 
yet they are virtually Uitlanders in their own country, 
so far as a real control over administration is concerned. 

I pass over these and other cognate subjects because 
I have no time to deal with them, and because you have 
often dealt with them eloquently and exhaustively, and 
will deal with many of them again. I will only repeat 
that it is perfectly/ possible to cut down expenditure, to 
moderate land assessments, to revive industries, and to 
prevent deaths from famines, if there is a real and honest 
determination to rule India for the good of the people, and 
with the co-operation of the people. 

Gentlemen, I desire with your permission to add a 
word or two on this last subject, viz., the desirability of 
enlisting the co-operation of the people in the work of 
administration,—the desirability of bringing the adminis¬ 
tration in closer touch with the people, and bringing our 
rulers in closer touch with ourselves. This is desired by 
every enlightened and far-sighted ruler as well as by 
ourselves; and this is calculated to improve the adminis¬ 
tration and to make British Rule in India strenger and 
more popular. A commencement has been made in this 
direction since the days of Munro and Elphinstone and 
Lord William Bentinck • and what I will snggest is not a 
new departure but a progress in the lines already laid 
down. I do not myself believe in new departures and 
novel experiments in administration; having passed the 
best years of my life in administration, I naturally have 
more faith in gradual and cautious progress in the lines 
which have been already laid down. 

VILLAGE ONIONS 

Gentlemen, I will begin with villages—becauset, as I 
have already said, in India the villager represents the 
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nation. In village administration there is no touch between 
the rulers and the people, the only link between the 
administrators and the people in Civil administration is the 
hated link of the Police. It is a misfortune and an adminis¬ 
trative mistake that our District Officers should have so 
little direct touch with the villagers and their natural 
leaders, and should work so entirely through the Police. If 
there is distress in the land, the Police makes enquiries; if 
there is cholera epidemic in the land, the Police distributes 
cholera pills; if a village tank has given way or the 
village water-supply dried up, the Police reports and organ¬ 
ises help; if a tree has been blown down and obstructs a 
village path (I have seen instances of this myself, the 
villagers are powerless to help themselves until the Police 
comes and removes the obstruction. It seems to be a 
mockery that the very country which was the first to 
organise village communities, village panehayats, and 
village self-government, and cherished these institutions 
for 3,000 years, should be rendered so abolutely helpless, 
and should be ruled through the undesirable agency of the 
Police. Gentlemen, the mistake has been discovered and 
Village Unions have been formed or are in the course of 
formation in most provinces in India. Make these Village 
Unions real centres of village administration in so far as 
is consistent with good government. Parcel out each sub¬ 
division into twenty or thirty Village Unions, entrust 
the Union Committees with the charge of village roads, 
village tanks, village drainage, village education, and village 
hospitals, and send over to them all petty Civil and 
Criminal cases, not for judicial disposal, but for amicable 
settlement. A great deal of expensive litigation and bad 
feeling into villages can thus be stopped, a great deal of 
useful work can thus be done, and what is more, the 
natural leaders of the village population will thus come in 
touch with the sub-divisional and district administrators, 
and will form the agents of village administration in 
so far as they are fit to take that position. An 
unsympathetic system of rule through the Police will 
thus bei replaced by a rule with the co-operation of the 
people themselves. 
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MUNICIPAL TOWNS 

From the subject of villages, I come to the subject of 
Municipal Towns which are receiving a great deal of 
attention now. Gentlemen, I consider it of primary 
importance that we should insist on efficient Municipal 
administration, and that power should be given to the 
Government to ensure such efficient administration if the 
Municipal Commissioners are slack. Such power is retained 
by the Government in England, and it is more necessary 
that such power should be retained by the Government in 
India. But having provided for this, I am of opinion that 
the work should be done through the elected Commissioners 
and not through officials or secretaries appointed by the 
Government. The latter system ruins self-government, 
and is not needed. I have myself supervised the work 
of every Municipality in a District as a District Officer, 
and I have supervised the work of all the Municipalities in 
a Division as a Divisional Commissioner. The Municipal 
Commissioners were sometimes zealous and sometimes slack, 
sometimes they went the right way and sometimes the 
wrong way ; but 1 have never found them obstructive 
I have never found them averse to sanitary improvement 
or general progress ; I have never found them other than 
amenable to reasoia and advice. With some tact and 
patience and sympathy we can get all that we want to do 
through the men elected by the people themselves; and it 
is unwise and undesirable, it is a confession of our own 
incompetency and want of sympathy, to try to replace the 
elective system by men appointed by the Government to 
do Municipal work in the small district towns of India. 
The aptitude of self-government in towns and villages is, 
in India, a heritage of 3,000 years, and to seek to 
ignore it is an administrative blunder, and a confession 
of our own incompetency. 

DISTRICT BOARDS 

Coming next to the subject of District Boards, the 
uuestion is often asked why non-official chairmen should not 
be appointed over these Boards. The reason. Gentlemen, 
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in the generality of cases, is that non-official gentlemen 
who know their own villages and estates will have 
not the same knowledge of the district as a whole as the 
District Officer. We must, above all, insist on efficient 
work being done—and generally the District Officer is the 
only man who can, in the ordinary course ot his tours, 
supervise and secure efficient work throughout his district. 
At the same time I would not make any hard and fast 
rule; and where we have retired Government servants or 
private gentlemen who know their districts well, and who 
have the capacity and the time tor administrative work, it 
would be a gain and not a loss to our administration to see 
such gentlemen appointed Chairmen of District Boards ; 
and I sincerely hope to see a beginning made by the 
Government in this direction. Another question which 
is often discussed in connection with District Boards is 
the poverty of their income. This, Gentlemen, is a real 
and a grave evil; and it has become not only desirable but 
necessary that for large provincial schemes of irrigation 
and drainage, the resources of the District Board should 
be supplemented by provincial grants. You are aware how 
much good is done in these provinces by a system of 
irrigation wells ; and there is no reason why the work of 
the maintenance of a sufficient number of such wells and 
other works for the prevention of famines should not be 
made over to the District Board on allotments made by 
the Provincial Government. In Bengal, the crying evil 
is bad drainage, which causes that malaria which is the 
curse of ene-half of the Province. There is no reason why 
a provincial grant should not be made to every District 
Board for the proper drainage of the district. Gentlemen, 
I have said it elsewhere that the money spent on one 
needless trans-frontier war, if spent in improving the 
drainage of Bengal, would save millions of the people 
permanently from one of the direct curses of the 
present age. My advice is: make the District 
Boards real agents of beneficent administration with 
the co-operation of the people; don’t strangle them by 
the shackles of officialism; don’t starve them by want 
of funds. 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

And now, Gentlemen, I eome to the important subject 
of Provincial Legislative Councils, and on this subject also 
my suggestion will bo to proceed on the lines already laid 
down, and not to take a new departure. The object of 
allowing District and Municipal bodies to elect members of 
these Councils was to allow the views of the people to be 
represented, and I think every responsible Administrator 
in India will admit that this wise step has improved and 
strengthened the legislative machinery of the Government. 
Even when the views of the elected members are rejected 

_and they are often rejected—even then the expression 

of their views is a gain to the cause of Administration. 
The time has now come when a fuller scope may be given 
to this expression of our views and the representation of 
our opinions. Half-a-dozen members, elected under 
somewhat complicated rules, can scarcely give expression 
to the views ot the people of a Province with a population 
of thirty or forty millions or more. Is it too much to hope 
that in the not remote future the Government will find 
it possible to permit every district to be represented by its 
own member ? I do not object to the number of official 
and nominated members being also increased ; I do not 
object to Councils sitting five days or six days in the 
week instead ot one day; and 1 do not object to the head 
of the Government reserving the power of vetoing a measure, 
even against the views of the majority of the Council, 
in urgent cases, as the Queen of England has theoretically 
the power to refuse her consent to a measure passed by 
both Houses. With these safeguards, I would suggest 
an expansion of the Provincial Councils on the basis of 
each district being represented by its member, 
so that there may be an adequate expression 
of the people’s opinions and views on every question. 
We do not wish for the absolute control of the 
administration of the country, but we do demand an 
adequate means of placing our views before the 
Government before it decides on questions affecting 
our welfare. 
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PROVINCIAL EXECDTIVE COUNCILS 

But, Gentlemea, the Legislative CounciU deal with 
legislation only, there are large and important measures 
ot administration which do not come within the scope of 
these Councils. The weakness of the present system of 
Government is that in the decision on these administrative 
measures, the people have no voice and are not heard at 
all. To take one instance out of hundreds which will no 
doubt suggest themselves to you, the people of the Central 
Provinces of India had no constitutional means ot declaring 
whether the Revenue Settlement sliould be for twenty or 
thirty years ; whether the Government demand should be 
50 per cent, of the Malguzars’ assets or 60 per cent. 
jjZiw 12 par cent, as rates; and the decision to which the 
Government arrived without the constitutional advice of the 
people has been disastrous. Gentlemen, this defect can be 
rectified, this weakness may be removed. There are 
Executive Councils in Bombay and in Madras; similar 
Executive Councils may be formed in the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, in the Central Provinces and 
in Bengal, and at least one Member of the Executive 
Council should be au Indian Gentleman with experience in 
administrative work, and representing the views of his 
countrymen. (Apjjlause.) It is usual for a Member of an 
Executive Council to have a portfolio, t.e., to have one 
department of work assigned to him ; and the work which 
I would assign to the Indian Member is Land Revenue, 
Industries and Agriculture. There is no department of 
work in which an Indian Member can make himself more 
useful, or make his services more valuable to the voiceless 
millions of cultivators and artisans. The addition of one 
Indian Member will not weaken Provincial administration; 
it will strengthen such administration, make it more 
sympathetic, and bring it into somewhat closer touch with 
the people. 

THE viceroy’s EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

And, Gentlemen, am I aspiring too high when I hope 
for similar seats for Indian Members in the cloudy heights 
of Imperial Simla ? Am I urging anything unreasonable 
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when I propose that the Viceroy, who has the benefit of 
couflultiog experienced English Administrators in his 
Executive Council, should also have the advantage of 
hearing the views and opinions of a few Indian Members 
in the same Council before he decides en questions affecting 
the interests of the people of India ? Am I urging 
anything unwise when I propose that the Viceroy, 
when he considers measures affecting the condition of 
the indebted cultivators, the operations of plague and 
famine relief, the rules of Land Revenue Settlements, 
the questions affecting Hindu and Mahomedan customs 
and manners, should have by him, in his own 
Executive Council, a few Indian Gentlemen who 
represent the views, the opinions and the feelings of the 
people ? An Executive Council cannot be much enlarged 
without loss of efficiency ; but surely the Viceroy's Council 
could make room for three Indian Gentlemen, one to 
represent Bengal and Assam, another to represent the 
North-West and the Punjab, and the third to represent 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces. The selection 
should rest, of course, with the Viceroy himself, for 
anything like election into an Executive Council would be 
absurd ; and the three Indian Members should be entrusted 
with the departments of Agriculture, Industries and Land 
Revenue of their respective Provinces. The wise and 
magnanimous Akbar entrusted his Land Revenue 
arrangements to Todar Mall; and the British Government 
may consider it wise and statesmanlike to avail itself 
of the experience of Indian gentlemen in controlling Land 
Revenue Settlements, and generally in improving the 
condition of the voiceless and impoverished cultivators and 
manufacturers of India. I myself think that the Adminis¬ 
tration of the country would be vastly improved by such 
representation of Indian opinions in our highest Councils, 
and that the Government of India and the Government of 
the Provinces would be brought in closer touch with the 
•neople. And, Gentlemen, I am very much mistaken in our 
present Viceroy if His Excellency does not himself sincerely 
desire to mark his administration by some measures.which 
■will bring the rulers in closer touch with the people. 
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PEOaRESS IN THE FUTURE 

And now, Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
yon once more for the great honor yon have done me by 
electing me to preside on this occasion, and for the kind 
and patient hearing you have given me. I have been 
somewhat of an optimist all my life, I have a belief in 
progress, I have faith in the British Government, I have 
lived and worked in that faith and I should like to die in 
that faith. The experiment of Administration for the 
people, not by the people, was tried in every country in 
ifiurope in the last century, by some of the best intentioned 
sovereigns that ever lived who are known in history as the 
Benevolent Despots of the I8th Century. The experiment 
failed because it is an immutable law of Nature that yon 
cannot permanently secure the welfare of people, if you 
tie up the hands of the people themselves. {Applause.) 
Every country in Europe recognises this truth now, and 
England foremost of all. Every English Colony has 
obtained a system of Self-Government, and from being 
discontented and disaffected they are now the strongest 
supporters of the British Empire. And a system of 
complete Self-Government in local affairs was conceded 
to Ireland by the present Government less than two years 
ago, when Lord Curzon was a distinguished Member of 
that Government. The conditions of India are different, 
and I admit freely and fully that we want a strong 
centralised Government here ; and if the moderate scheme 
I have proposed tended in any way to weaken the Indian 
Government, the proposal. Gentlemen, would not have 
come from me. But I have discussed the subject with many 
eminent Englishmen, now in England and possessing vast 
experience in Indian Administration, and I have asked 
them to reject my scheme if they thought it would weaken 
the Indian Government instead of greatly strengthening it. 
Gentlemen, I have never been told in reply that the scheme 
would weaken the Government. It is isolation, it is 
exclusiveness, it is want of touch with the people, which 
weakens British Rule in India {hear, hear) and my desire is 
4o strengthen that rule by bringing it in touch with the 
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people, by eolisting tbe zealous co-operation of a great 
and loyal nation. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to refer for a moment to my 
own experience as a District Officer. Ton are aware 
that a District Officer is liable to frequent transfers; and 
I was sometimes in charge of districts where 75 per cent, 
of the people were Hindus, and at other times of 
districts where 75 per cent, were Mahomedans. I may 
remark in passing that everywhere I received the cordial 
co-operation of the people in my administrative work, and 
the sympathy and support, which I received from Mahome- 
dan zemindars and the Mabomedan population generally, 
enabled me to administer with some degree of success such 
vast and difficult districts as Backergunj and Mymensingh. 
But what I wish specially to mention is that in these 
Mabomedan districts, the Government always employed a 
number of able Mabomedan Deputy Collectors to advise 
and help the District Officer in his work ; and in all ques¬ 
tions relating to the social and economic conditions of the 
Mabomedan people, and to their public feelings and reli¬ 
gious sentiments, I received the most valuable help and 
advice from my Mabomedan colleagues in the work of 
administration. Gentlemen, the duties and responsibilities 
of a District Officer are humble compared to the manifold 
duties and high responsibilities of a Viceroy or the Gover¬ 
nor of a Province ; and I therefore often ask myself if 
those statesmen do not sometimes feel, as we humble 
District Officers always felt, that it would help and improve 
administration to have a few true representatives of the 
people by their side and in their Executive Councils. And 
I cannot help replying to myself that tbe advice and help 
of some Indian colleagues would greatly strengthen the 
hands of wise and sympathetic statesmen in solving the 
great problems which lie before them, none of which is 
more momentous and more pressing than tbe condition 
of the Indian agriculturist and the Indian manufacturer. 

Gentlemen, from whatever point of view I examine the 
question, whether in the light of European history, .or of 
the spirit of British institutions, or of the requirements 
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for good government for India, I feel convinced 
that to associate the people of India more largely in 
ahaping the administration of the country is not only the 
wisest but the only possible path before us. It is true we 
have not been moving onwards in this path in recent 
years; we have actually stepped backwards in these 
years of misfortunes and calamities and panic; we have 
even been deprived of those rights and privileges which we 
secured in years of wise and sympathetic administration. 
But such years of retrograde movement come to all nations 
from time to time, even to those who are most advanced. 
Remember England at the close of the last century, when 
to talk of political reforms was punished as sedition and 
crime, when coercive measures were passed to stop public 
meetings, when reactionary laws were enacted to restrict 
the liberties of Englishmen. The panic passed away after 
tbe Napoleonic wars were over, and the Reform came in 
1832. The reactionary period through which we are 
passing will end before long, and wise .English statesmen 
will perceive in the future, as they have perceived in the 
past, that England’s duty and England’s interests are tbe 
same in India, to consolidate British Rule by extending, 
not restricting, self-government, by conciliating, not allien- 
ating, a loyal and a grateful nation. 

Gentlemen, it is possible to prevent distress and 
disasters and deaths from famines, to spread prosperity 
and contentment, and to evoke tbe zealous and loyal 
support of a grateful nation, only by conceding to the 
people,—in so far as is safely possible,—the blessings of 
self-government. Gentlemen, it is not possible, without 
this concession, without admitting the people to a real 
share in the control of their own concerns, to save India 
from distress and discontent and deaths from famines. 
Therefore, as an old and faithful and retired servant of 
the Indian Government, I have thought it my duty to 
raise my voice to urge the adoption of the better and the 
wiser course,—the only course which can save my country¬ 
men from preventible famines and deaths, and can con¬ 
solidate British Rule in India. {Loud and continued cheers.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

M r. ROY, members of the Reception Committee, 
brother-delegates, friends and fellow-countrymen, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I am speaking to you from the 
bottom of my heart when I say that I regard this as the 
proudest moment of my life. {Cheers.) I can find no 
expression adequate enough to convey to you my 
sense of gratitude at the overwhelming kindness 

with which you have treated me. All I can say on 
the present occasion is to thank you, my fellow- 
countrymen, from the bottom of my heart, for the 
very high honour which you have conferred upon 
me by electing me to the office and for the very great 
kindness with which you have treated me not only on this 
occasion but ever since my arrival in Lahore. Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Brother-Delegates,—the nomination of 
a President for the Indian National Congress is annually 
followed with deep interest throughout the country, and 
till last year your choice fell upon men whose claim to 
your suSrages was far greater than mine. It was, there¬ 
fore, with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I 
accepted the invitation to become your President. I am 
deeply sensible of the responsibilities of the opinion which 
your goodwill has now assigned to me, and of my own 
shortcomings. Your summons, calling me to this duty, was 
served on me rather late when there was not much time 
left for me to get ready for the work; but I have obeyed 
your call, for I regard it as the country's call. I am in 
your hands; take me as I am with all my defectsi All 
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'I can say in profound acknowledgment of the confidence 
■which you have reposed in me is that I will try my best 
to deserve it. 

DiflSdent as I am, I draw hope and inspiration for the 
proper discharge of my duties from those I see before me. 
There is something elevating in the remembrance of the 
fact that you on whose deliberations I have to preside are 
all earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. 
And with your support and sympathy I hope I shall not 
prove unworthy of the great honour you have done me—an 
honour which I value all the more because it has fallen to 
my share to sit here at Lahore in the Presidential Chair as 
the successor of that noble-minded man—Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. This is the First Congress that I attend after an 
absence of ten years, having attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from 
it I cannot conceal from you my feeling that I return to 
my old love. If what the poet says is true that “ short 
absence urges sweet return”, how much sweeter is the 
return when the absence is long? 

CONGRESS—THK I'OLITICAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 
COUNTRY 

I look back and find that in ten years the Congress 
movement has gathered strength and force, which is very 
reassuring. Time was when your President had at these 
gatherings to devote the best portion of his inaugural 
address to certain criticisms against the Congress, and to 
deal with a certain kind of opposition, ridicule, and 
misunderstanding to which our movement stood exposed. 
Our right to call ourselves “national,” “loyal,” and so on 
was questioned ; but that is all more or less past history. 
Wa do not now hear much of the old cries that raged 
round our heads—or, if we hear something of them now 
and then, they are more or less faint echoes of decaying 
creeds which serve to remind us that the Congress has, in 
spite of them, grown and marched on ; and if I were asked 
how we stand at this moment, I should say that the Indian 
National Congress, having outlived the stage of active 
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opposition, entered on the era of achievement when the 
Legislative Councils were expanded, and the Welby 
Commission was appointed, and now it has arrived at a 
period when more than ever it can justify its existence 
as the political conscience of the country. 

FAMINE OF 1899 

For, just look about and examine the circumstances 
under which we meet here. Since you last met under the 
presidency of that good man and true—Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt—the country has passed through a calamity 
the severest of its kind. No less an authority than the 
noble statesman who is now at the head of our Government 
has spoken of it as a “ famine, which, within the range of 
its incidence, has been the severest that India has ever 
known.” (Cheers.) The country has suffered from two 
famines which have followed in swifter succession than any 
two previous ones and, great as has been the misery, acute 
as has been the suffering they have entailed upon the 
people, they have at the same time served as object-lessons 
by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than ever 
to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great 
problem, which the Indian National Congress has been 
pressing on the attention of our Rulers from the very day 
of its birth, sixteen years ago, in Bombay. That 
problem could not be expressed in more definite and 
appropriate language than was used when the Second 
Session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1886 under the presidency 
of Mr. Oadabhai Naoroji—that Nestor of Indian politicians 
—passed its second resolution in these terms •.— 

That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and 
views with grave apprehension, the Increasing poverty of vast 
numbers of the population ot India. 

At every subsequent Session of the Congress, stress 
was laid upon the grave character of the problem, 
resolutions were passed and speeches made, pointing out 
the seriousness of the situation caused by the increasing 
poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
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the reforming spirit to move, and great movements, pledged 
to principles which are opposed to current ideas, have 
sometimes to wait till Providence itself has to take their side. 
In their case history repeats itself in a manner in which 
it perhaps rarely repeats itself in other cases. You all 
remember the history of the Free Trade agitation in 
England. Speaking many years ago on the subject, the 
late Mr. Bright said that the Free Traders had to carry on 
their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it was 
only when famine stalked throughout the land and 
Providence came to their help that the responsible 
statesmen of the country became converts to the Free Trade 
gospel, and Mr. Cobden won his cause. We find ourselves 
in a somewhat similar situation now in this country. The 
last two famines have in a way brought Providence to our 
help; it has taken up the cry of the Congress, and it seems 
as though you heard from everywhere—“ The Congress is 
coming to be right after all.’’ For, when the Viceroy had 
to say in his last “ Statement on Famine ” of a province 
like Gujarat, generally considered rich, that “ the weakness 
and incapacity for resistance of the people took the Local 
Government by surprise,” we may fairly say that the 
position taken up by the Congress from the beginning 
“ about the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India " is being practically recognised by 
those who hold the destinies of this country in their hands. 

STATE FAMINE POLICY 

I do not wish by any means to affirm that the 
Government had ignored the problem altogether in the 
past, or that it had been altogether unmindful of its 
gravity. Nor is it my intention to assert that it had 
hitherto done nothing to cope with it. If I said that, 
I should be doing injustice to the memory of those British 
statesmen who have repeatedly called attention to it, and 
have in their own way devised or suggested remedies. 
One has only to read the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to find out that in calling attention 
to the poverty question in India during the last twenty 
years, if not more, he has taken his stand, among other 
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thiogB, on the authority of aeveral British Indian officials 
and administrators, fiat my point is this, that the 
Government has not approached its solution in a broad, 
comprehensive, masterly spirit, worthy of British states¬ 
manship and worthy of so great an Empire as that of 
Her Majesty’s in India. The policy it has pursued in 
dealing with the problem and attempting its solution has 
been a policy of what Lord Rosebery would call “ patches”. 
And we need not be surprised at that, however much we 
may deplore it. There is indeed much in the British 
character which justly calls for admiration and appreciation. 
Its genius is practical; its devotion to duty, its sympathy 
for suffering, and its practical benevolence, as the 
last famine administration has shown, are unflinching 
and unswerving—and it has “ the old strength to dominate 
eirenmatancea”. This is its strength but, as often happens, 
what is our strength becomes at times our weakness. A 
people whose genius is practical, and whose saving quality 
is the capacity to be roused in the face of an intolerable 
evil, is apt to let things slide until they cause suffering, 
which might have been by wise foresight and judicious 
management prevented. And this is what has often 
happened both in England and in India. What Lord 
Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago in the case of 
administration in England holds good in the case of 
administration in India also. 

“ I humbly think,” said his Lordship, “ that In this country ”— 
meaning England—“ we live a great deal too much from hand to 
mouth. . . . Vfe are a people of enormous waste. We waste 

simply by not pursuing scientific methods.” 

One has only to look back to see how true this is 
when applied to the policy that ba.s been pursued in deal¬ 
ing with the agrarian problem in particular in India. So 
long ago as January 1883, so sober and thoughtful a 
journal as the Spectatox of London said : 

All accounis, independent and official, show that the ultimate 
difficulty of India, the economic situation of the cultivator, is 
eomlng to the front In a most disheartening way, and Is, exciting 
among the most experienced officials a sensation of positive alarm. 
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And then it went on to say what illustrates the point 
I am now making that the Government in India are faced 
“ by a compulsion to pass small measures when they 
know that only large measures could succeed and doubt 
their right to sanction them”. To take one of several 
instances, for years before 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Deccan ryot had been a theme of loud complaint in the 
Public Press and elsewhere, but it was only when the ryot 
in sheer desperation took the law into his own hands, and 
cut off the noses of his Marwari money-lenders, that the 
Government of Bombay woke up to the situation, and 
appointed a Commission to inquire into it. When the 
Commission, among other things, reported about the 
rigidity of the land revenue system, the Government left 
that larger question aside, and went to tackle the 
money-lender. 

THE RIGIDITY OF THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 

We had the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act passed 
to put restrictions on the money-lender. That was equity 
to some extent, but it was what Sir Raymond West called 
in his comments on the working of the Act some years 
afterwards “ lop-sided equity”, for as he put it: 

The ryot must pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors 
the law protects him from the obligation of meeting his liabilities. 

But the Government stood by its guns so far as its 
own land-revenue system was concerned. It defended 
that system, and we find a year after, the Act I speak of 
came into force. Dr. Pollen, now retired, who was 
appointed to administer the provisions of the Act, reporting 
as follows: 

No steps that I am aware of have yet been taken that the 
revenue demand should be so timed and adjusted as not to drive 
the ryot to the sowear, even temporarily, in order to meet It. 

I do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of this 
Act, for I know there are officials who hold—and their 
testimony is entitled to weighty and respectful consideration 
—that it has brought some comfort to the ryot. But 
as a Brilish Revenue Official of the Bombay Presidency 
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put it itt recording hie experiences of the Act, by it 
“ debtors are comforted, creditors are tormented”. But the 
mischief of the rigidity of the land-revenue system was left 
untouched. That is an instance of passing what the 
Spectator of London called in 1883 “ small measures”. 
And this small measure has now saved the Deccan ryot 
from falling an easy prey to famine visitations. Mr. Justice 
Ranade, who viras in favour of the Act, and I had a great 
deal to do in administering its provision before he was 
raised to the Bench, was cautious enough to say to his 
Report in 1881 ; 

Of course, a famine visitation would expose the people’s 
solvency to a test. 

Since then two famines have put it to the test—-and 
we know with what results. Another illustration of 
this policy is afforded by the complaint of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Nicholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have been connected with agriculture numerous 
Conferences, Committees, Reports, and Resolutions, yet 
nothing has been done. Ten years ago an Agricultural 
Committee appointed by the Government of Madras 
suggested the establishment of agricultural schools and 
farms in half-a-dozen stations to start with. The 
Government of India took the question out of the hands of 
the Local Government, and did not arrive at any final 
decision for some years. In the case of the Poorundhur 
Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State took the matter 
out of the hands of the Government of India and the 
Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experiment 
to be tried on a small scale. This illustrates one of the 
obstacles to the carrying out of agricultural reform. 
The Local Governments have to obtain the approval 
of the Government of India to their schemes, and 
they have to wait until the latter authority has had 
time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will 
be suitable to all parts of the Indian continent. As has 
been well remarked, “ Indian official life is short, but 
Indian discussions are long”, and officers who have 
expended much thought in elaborating schemes of reform 
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have seldom a chance of seeing their labours turned to 
practical account. When they retire from the Service 
their places are taken by others, who have not the same 
knowledge or interest in the subject. For instance, Mr. 
Nicholson has devoted his attention to the question of 
agricultural banks ; but it is only now when he has but a 
few years of official life left in India, that he is appointed 
a Member of a Committee on the subject. More instances 
of this policy could be cited—a policy which has hesitated 
to deal with the agrarian problem in a tbrough-going, 
broad, and statesmanlike spirit. What occurs to one on 
this subject is the question : Cannot each Presidency be 
allowed to work out its salvation in the matter of 
agricultural reform in the way it thinks best ? Surely one 
would suppose, that a Presidency has large enough area 
for this purpose, and it is only by instituting a large 
number of experiments that tho true method can be found. 
If this were done, there wftuld be healthy rivalry between 
the several Presidencies, and they would profit by the 
failure and successes of one another. 

The fact is, it has been more or less a policy of drift; 
it has left an evil to grow till it became acute, and then 
it has tried to grapple with it on the surface, and that too 
by fits and starts. India, we are told, is and ought to be 
above party politics, and we admit that there is no sounder 
maxim for administrative guidance. 

But if we have been above party politics, we have not 
escaped being the victims of petty politics. The problem 
is great, but the measures hitherto adopted for its solution 
have been small. 

“ India House Traditions,” wrote the late Sir James Pltz James 
Stephen In his Essays on ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography ' published In 
1849 “ tell that when a young aspirant tor distinction there 
requested one of the Chairs to Inform him what was the proper 
style of writing political dispatches, the Chair made answer: 
‘ The style ive prefer is the humdrum' ” 

And it is the humdrum style that has been adopted, 
generajly speaking, in dealing with what now has become 
a very serious problem—the poverty of the people. It is 
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no use crying, however, over spilt milk. Both the 
Government and the people have to co-operate in right 
earnest and to look ahead. The question now is, “ Is 
the policy of the future to be one of drift, or of wise, well 
regulated direction?” There are^signs and indications 
already that the policy of drift will not be the policy of 
the future, but that there will be a serious attempt to deal 
with the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a 
broad, statesmanlike and courageous manner. 

LORD CUKZON ON FAMINE 

We have now at the helm of the Government of 
India a statesman, of whom we may justly say that he 
promises to be all that a Vicerov of India ought to be. 
(Cheers^ That he has won the hearts of the people and 
that the people trust in him goes without saying, and the 
enthusiastic receptions he met with during his recent tour 
bear unmistakable testimony to his growing popularity. 
Lord Cutzon has won the hearts of the people, because 
since he came amongst us as our Viceroy, he has been more 
than a mere abstraction—he has been a flesh-and-blood 
Viceroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, or makes 
speeches on State matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into bis confidence, 
and make his presence, his personality, and his energy 
felt throughout the land. {Hear, hear!) His Excellency 
made a Statement on famine early in October last, and the 
assurance he then gave^after describing the woeful state to 
which the country had been reduced by the calamity, is 
assuring. He said that the Government would “ not sit 
idle until the next famine comes, and then bewail the 
mysteries of Providence ”. It is not the Viceroy's 
sympathy alone that has been aroused by the famine 
that we have passed through. As has been remarked in 
many a quarter, one bright spot in the dark scene of the 
last famine is that it has served to draw closer the British 
oflncials and the people. Every word of what Lord Curzon 
said in his Statement on famine in cordial acknowledgment 
of “ the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers ” is endorsed 
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thronghout the conntry. Tkese ofEcers have worked 
silently amidst heart-rending scenes, and have now 
experienced more than ever that such suffering as the 
people have had to endure has been the scutest of its kind. 
Moreover, the great heart of the British Nation has been 
moved by the calamity, and its benevolence as also the 
benevolence of America and some other countries has 
realised our position and come to our aid. But one is 
forcibly reminded here of the great dictum of the late 
Mr. Bright that it is not benevolence 'ovA justice alone which 
can cope with gigantic evils; and may we not reasonably 
hope that sympathy so aroused will not fade before the 
problem forced on its attention by the last famine is 
solved in a spirit worthy of Imperial statesmanship ? 

CERTAIN ALLEGED CAUSES OP FAMNE. 

There are two or three notions of which we have to 
get rid before the problem of agrarian indebtedness and 
poverty in India is approached. That famines occur 
because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable in India; but no more inevitable, for 
instance, than in Ireland or Egypt. If the latter country 
was able to tide over this year of the lowest Nile in the 
century without a famine, why should not India be able to 
do the same when the rainfall fails ? No famine policy 
is worth the name which does not discard the pusillanimous 
doctrine that famines are inevitable and that, therefore, 
not much can be done. The question which has been 
forcing itself on the attention of all serious thinkers 
and responsible Administrators is not—Why do famines 
occur ? but—'Why do they occur in increasing severity, 
and why is the staging power of the people growing 
down ? I do not think that anybody seriously believes in 
the population theory which is so often propounded in 
certain quarters as an answer to the question. There are 
a score of countries where population has been 
increasing much faster than in India, and yet they have 
not been struck down by the phenomenal poverty which 
is staring us in the face in this country. Sir Kobert 
Gifien, speaking recently before the Manchester Statistical 
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Society on the achievements of the 19th century 
which is now closing, pointed out the prodigious rate at 
which the community of European nations had grown 
and was growing. The other notion is that we are a nation 
of spendthrifts, and that our ryots in particular fall easy 
victims to bad times because they do not save. There are 
eminent authorities, official and non-official, who have from 
their experience of the people in general and the ryots in 
particular challenged the correctness of that view. The 
average English labourer is not known to be more provident 
than the Indian ryot, who has, further, this natural 
advantage in his favour that he requires less food, fewer 
necessaries of life by way of clothing. If he spends on 
marriages more than he ought to, the benefit of such mild 
extravagance goes to other ryots of hi.s class and goes not 
without return. What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shape of ornaments—and ornaments serve as a resource 
to fall back upon in times of distress. This was pointed 
out in the ease of the ryots of the Deccan by the Deccan 
Ryots’ Commission, and I see that the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. 
Bose, who is known to measure his words carefully, says 
the same on the authority of those who ought to know in 
the case of the agricultural classes of the Central Provinces. 
If further proof were wanted of the extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afforded by 
an observation made,by His Excellency the Viceroy from 
his place in the Viceregal Legislative Council some months 
ago. His Excellency computed the gross annual agricul¬ 
tural produce of the Indian Empire to be worth 400 crores 
of rupees, which give Rs. 20 per head as the gross annual 
income of the agricultural classes. Out of this, nearly 
Rs. 1-8 go in payment of the Government assessment on 
land, and of the balance Rs. 1-8 in payment of indirect 
taxation. We may safely challenge those who talk of the 
ryot’s extravagance to point out another peasant in the 
world who can maintain himself on Rs. 17 per annum. 
{Cheers.) And yet he is expected to make a saving out of 
it! Whatever else our ryots may be, they are not a nation 
of spendthrifts. Tho national ideal is one of asceticism, not 
athleticism, and our people live very much up to it. That in 
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itself would be an answer to the charge of extravagance. 
But even assuming that the ryot does spend something on 
marriages, it cannot be very much after all and surely life 
must be made not only tolerable but a little pleasant even to 
the Indian cultivator. If, in his case, we cannot, as the late 
Mr. Gladstone desired in the case of the British workman, 
level up his status so as to enable him to have a piano in 
his cottage, we need not at least grudge him some expense on 
marriage and other festive occasions which add charm to life. 

MONEY LENDERS AND LAW COURTS 

The problem is no doubt complicated, but much 
depends on the view which a ruler takes of the possibilities 
and limitations of the power of Government to benefit the 
people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or the 
other. Those who hold exaggerated notions of the possi¬ 
bilities regarding them as eijuivalent to those of Divine 
Providence are doomed to discomfiture ; but this at any 
rate must be said for them that they “ will not bind their 
soul with clay”. Those, on the other hand, who exaggerate 
the limitation of human Governments are those to whom 
hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency 
than they found it. It is encouraging to find that our 
present Viceroy has no superstitions belief in the virtues 
of official action. At the same time he is not a fatalist in 
the matter of administration. No one pretends—and if 
any one does, there are very few of the class—that agra¬ 
rian indebtedness is due solely to any particular cause. 
What is complained of is that the Government has bnt 
touched the fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with 
the question of its solution. For instance, take the ques¬ 
tion of the share which the money-lender on the one hand 
and our law courts on the other are said to have had in 
deepening the ryot’s poverty. The money-lender is not a 
creature entirely of the British Government, but as years 
ago Sir Erskine Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay 
pointed out, whereas before the advent of the British in 
India the money-lender was either some Bania or 
’Brahmin of the village, whose interests and fortunes were 
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identified with those of the ryots to whom he lent; after 
that the Marwari adventurer took his place. The ryot did, 
and does, require protection from the grasping money¬ 
lender, but it is admitted on all hands that he cannot do 
without the money-lender altogether. Now, we may fairly 
ask this question: B.ave the attempts hitherto made to 
save the ryot from the money-lender’s clutches proved the 
ryot’s salvation ? Take the ease of the law to which I have 
above referred—the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
passed in 1879. Its main object has been to save the 
Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and to 
prevent in that way lands from passing from the former 
to the latter. There is a suggestion now that the Act 
which applies to some of the districts of the Bombay 
Presidency should be extended to all. But those of us- 
who have had to do with the course of litigation under the 
Act have reason to feat that the relief which is given by 
the Act to the ryot is mote apparent than real. The ryot 
is allowed to sue his money-lender without any charge for 
court fee for his litigation. The Court scrutinises his 
dealings with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, 
and helps him to get his land freed from exorbitant 
demands. That is so far for the good of the ryot, but 
does the good goto him? What professional men like 
myself, having to deal with cases under the Act, often find 
is that the ryot is only the man who figures on the scene ,• 
but behind him is some one fighting bis battle, spending- 
the money for him, carrying on the litigation, and getting 
probably all the benefit of the Act intended to save the 
ryot. The Act in fact substitutes one creditor for another ; 
but all the same the ryot is not saved. This is a point 
which has struck nearly all those who have any experience 
of litigation connected with the Act. It is my impression— 
and the impression of several of my brother pleaders— 
gathered in the course of professional business. It is said 
that the tendency of the ryot to have “ frequent intercourse 
to the law courts ”—I borrow the words used by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the address of the 
Mahajana Sabha of Madras the other day—has contributed 
to his impoverishment. The Hon’ble Mr. Toynbee drew< 
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the attention of the Government to this phase of the 
problem during the discussion on the last Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council—to the steady increase 
which is taking place year by year in the Government 
revenue from court fees and the enormity of the law 
charges. He said : “ The character of our courts is a 

cause of our poverty.” Undoubtedly it is a striking fact 
that large and highly paid judicial establishments are kept 
up to deal with litigation, the bulk of which, i.e., over 60 
per cent, as an examination of the statistics shows, concerns 
property or transactions worth less than Rs. 50. But this 
character of our litigation is not so much a cause as an 
indication of the poverty of the country, showing how 
small the transactions of the community are. It is 
proposed to pass a law for the molussil on the lines of the 
Arbitration Act which applies to Presidency Towns. That 
is a good move in the right direction and may help the ryot 
to some extent, but will not save him from his load 
of indebtedness. 

LAND ALIENATION BILL 

That brings me to the piinoiple of a law which has 
recently been passed for the Punjab, and the application of 
which to other parts of the country is said to be under the 
consideration of the Government. The object of his law 
is to restrict the ryot’s power of alienation. It is not 
possible to foresee the consequences of it, and we know that 
it encountered strenuous opposition in its passage through 
the Viceregal Legislative Council. Both the mover of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill and His Excellency the 
Viceroy have claimed for it no more than that, it is a bold 
experiment based on the principle that “ he who never risks 
anything never wins anything ”. But assuming that the 
experiment will succeed, it will only serve to tie the ryot to 
the land—-a very good object to gain so far ; but to tie the 
ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable him to live and 
flourish on it is another. Such measures may be good and 
useful as far as they go as pMiatims. But after all is 
dona by way of palliatives for the ryot’s relief, his poverty 
will remdn and the evil of agrarian iniebtediess may still 
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Stare us in the face like the goblin in the German legend, 
who, as soon as the peasant had burnt his house down to 
get rid of him, reappeared amidst the saved furniture, and 
lustily shouted out: “ Lo ! I am still here /” (Laughter.) 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 

The feeling largely shared in the country is, that 
side by side with all these palliative measures it is 
necessary to relax the rigidity of the land revenue system. 
{Cheers.) Mr. Dutt dealt with this subject in his last 
year’s presidential address, and the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
for Bombay, and the Hon’ble Mr. Bose for the Central 
Provinces, drew pointed attention to it in their speeches 
on the last Budget at a meeting of the Viceroy’.s Legislative 
Council. His Excellency the Viceroy has more than once 
assured that this important subject is now engaging his 
“ independent investigation ”. IBut His Excellency put the 
question to the Mabajana Sabha of Madras the other day : 

Supposing that we did reduce the asseBSinent throughout India 
by 25 per cent., is there a man among you who would guarantee me 
that he honestly believed that there would be no more famine, no 
more poverty, no more distress. 

No one would be so bold as to give a guarantee on 
that condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a mere 
reduction by 25 per cent, in the assessment throughout 
India will stamp out poverty, for the poor will always be 
with us. But what is put forward is, that if the assessment 
be reduced 25 per cent, in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies and in the Central Provinces, where revision 
assessments have been raised more than 25 per cent., the 
relief given will be sufficient to dispense with the necessity 
of direct famine relief to that extent. At present where 
Government levy high assessments in good years, they have 
to refund the sums so levied by opening relief works when 
famine visits the land. The rigidity of the land revenue 
system, its uncertainties and vagaries are questions which 
must be tackled side by side with the other phases of the 
problem, and then some step will have been taken in the 
attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine or distress. 
The ryot may be right, or the ryot may be wrong, but the 
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fact is there, attested now and then by Survey Settlement 
Officers that the periodic revision of settlements has a 
nervous effect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take 
that of the Kallyan Taluka in the Bombay Presidency, as 
to which we gather from its last Settlement Report that at 
the last revision survey it was found that garden cultivation 
had considerably decreased. 

In superior soils, and where suiScent moisture is retained for 
second crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as much 
as might be. 

That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned in the revision settlement ascribed 
it to “ the laziness and lethargy of the cultivators”, but 
another Officer “ to the advent of the revision survey for 
fear that the existence of the second crops would lead to a 
higher estimate being made of the capabilities of their 
lands ”. The ryot was not lazy and lethargic formerly 
when garden cultivation flourished ; its subsequent decrease 
can only be due to the cause suggested by the Survey 
Officer—the fear of the ryot that improvement means 
more assessment. That is the crux of the problem. The 
situation would be comical, were it not serious. When 
the Deccan Ryots’ Commission was appointed to devise 
measures for the relief of indebtedness, two of its members 
condemned the Bombay Land Revenue system—and they 
were officers belonging to Northern India, and, therefore 
independent so far as the Bombay Presidency went. 
Mr. Rogers, who, on the other hand, was a Bombay 
Civilian, has been defending the Bombay system, but 
conaemning the Madras system, and he seems to doubt if 
the Central Provinces system is all right. That points a 
moral, and shows that even independent official opinion is 
not unanimous on this much-vexed question. We rest 
satisfied for the present, however, with the assurance given 
by Lord Curzon that the subject is under his consideration. 

A SYJIPATHETIC AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

All that we plead for is a more systematic, sympa- 
tlietic agricultural policy than has been pursued. Government 
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have gone to the relief of the Bengal ryot and fixed 
the relations between him and his zemindar. Government 
are going to give relief to the ryot in Katnagiri as against 
his khot. Why does it not examine more closely than it 
has done, and subject to a thorough impartial inquiry, its 
own relations towards its own tenants ? Then, as to the 
improvement of agriculture. It was stated by the Hon’hle 
Mr. Ibbetson some months ago in reply to the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga that the Secretary of State had sanctioned 
the appointment of a Director to beaome the chief of a 
great Government organisation for affording assistance to 
the agricultural industry in this country. This we 
welcome as a hopeful assurance. That was the dream of 
Lord Mayo’s wise and jndicious administration, and it is 
known to all that Mr. Hume in Lord Mayo's time was 
appointed to organise an Agricultural Department for the 
improvement of agriculture. But one Viceroy succeeds 
another—and we drift. At one time the cry is taken up 
that the ryot’s ways of cultivation require to be reformed. 
We hear it for a time, and then it is replaced by another 
cry that the ryot knows all about it and stands in no need 
of help. Now, the Indian ryot is neither a sinuer nor 
saint in his business—he is neither stupid nor perfect. It 
is no use teaching him to give up his methods of cultiva¬ 
tion wholesale. He is wiser than his teachers there. 
But at the same time the State may gently take him in 
hand, and help him to improve his industry by scientific 
methods where that can be done. And it can be done, 
provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily. 
Let us hope that this new experiment which is to be made 
by the appointment of a Director of Agriculture for afford¬ 
ing assistance to the agricultural industry of the country 
will be marked by a consistency of policy. We want not 
only a Director of Agriculture, but a Central Deparment 
of Agriculture and Industries. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

That brings me to the subject of industrial develop¬ 
ment—a subject on which I am rather afraid to ‘speak 
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■with the warniog before me of Lord Curzon given the 
other day at Madras, that this subject of technical 
education or industrial development has “ an extraordinary 
fascination for the tongue in India I know that there 
are people who talk about it without knowing the real 
aspects of India’s industrial situation—but after all the 
talkers may not be altogether a useless class. (Cheers.) 
In every country the talkers precede the actors at every 
stage of its progress. And, as the late Mr. Bright once 
put it: 

I have observed that all creat questions tn this eonntry require 
thirty hours of talk many times repeated before they are settled. 
There Is much shower and'much sunshine between the sowing of the 
seed and the reaping of the harvest, but the harvest is reaped 
generally after all. 

And in India, where there is such a tendency to let 
things drift, there is no fear that talk may do no 
good—for that is one way of keeping the problem 
before us. The first Famine Commission declared that 
“ the multiplication of industries was the only complete 
remedy for famine ”. That was twenty years ago. 
But since that report was made, very little has 
been done to advance the suggestion into the region 
of practice. On the contrary, some things have been 
done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had the 
effect of reducing the number of our industries. Is it 
any wonder that, under the circumstances, with millions of 
people coming on the land, millions of them should go out 
of it, and that Sir James Lyall and his colleagues on the 
second Famine Commission should find that numbers of the 
peasantry have been, and are, being, reduced to landless 
day-labourers ? 'I’hese are the people whom a famine first 
touches, and who flock to relief-works the moment they are 
opened, and as they go on increasing in numbers, famine 
relief must soon out-turn the resources of Government. The 
present relief policy is doomed to early extinction, and 
already during the famine it has been stretched to breaking 
point. We are assured here again by Lord Curzon that as 
to this question of industrial development, “ Government is 
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bestowing its serious attention upon the matter His 
Excellency has, however, suggested the difficulty which 
stands in the way. Replying to Mahajaua Sabha of 
Madras on this point, His Excellency asked ; 

Are you quite certain ^hat those agencies and Institutions 
which exercise so powerful a\,control upon the mind of the Indian 
youth are using their Influence as they might do to encourage the 
particular form of education, which In theory they applaud ? 

Now I do not wish for one moment to minimise this 
difficulty. That we have our part to do in this matter—to 
do our best to turn the mind of our youth to industrial 
channels rather than the seeking of merely literary education, 
and the courting of Government employment—is what I 
will freely admit. Rut what bus happened in India by way 
of a tendency to seek literary education, and go in for Govern¬ 
ment employment, is what happened at one time in some 
countries in Europe, and what will happen in any country 
at first where schools are established and the improved 
machinery of official administration creates a large number 
of offices. Montalambert many years ago pointed that out 
in writing about some countries in Europe. The tendency 
will move in another direction—slowly, but steadily—if the 
initiative comes from the State as it has come in many 
other civilized countries. It is true that on the principle 
that while one man can lead a hor»e to drink water, even 
twenty cannot make it drink, Goveiumtot may open schools 
for technical instruction, but they cannot get Indian youth 
to enter them if the youth will not enter, and that 
Government cannot create the spirit of enterprise where 
there is no desire for enterprise. But after all the 
mind of the Indian youth is not so hopelessly 
conservative and blindly stubborn. There are already 
signs that our educated men are not merely talking in 
the matter. As a Madras newspaper pointed out the 
other day in adverting to Lord Curzon’s advice to the 
students at Cochin, there is a stream of tendency in the 
direction. What is claimed at the hands of Government 
is, that it should take advantage of this tendency and do 
all it can to help and forward it on. One way of 'helping 
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it on was pointed out by the Indian Agriculturist in 
March last. It said ; 

If we wish to see how a Government can help Its subjects to 
solve this problem, we have only to look at what has been done In 
Canada, and Is now being done In Ireland. In Canada, as we have 
more than once pointed out In these columns, the Agricultural 
Department acts on the principle that as It can command better 
brains than the Individual farmer, Its duty is to take the initiative, 
and to show the farmer how he can Improve his methods and 
where he can find new sources of profit. If these new sources 
are beyond his unaided reach, the Department gives him a helping 
hand, but always on the understanding that as soon as the Individual 
has secured a good grip of the new Industry, he will do 
the rest ot the work for himself. It Is In this spirit that the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture has organised a cold storage 
service ot train and steam-boat, so that butter and cheese can be 
sent in good condition from remote Canadian farms right away to 
Liverpool. As soon as the system is self-supporting and self-managing 
—an end already In sight—the Department will leave It alone, 
and go on to something else. The Irish Department of 
Agriculture has been planned with the same ends In view, but 
with this valuable addition that It Is empowered to deal with 
manufacturing Industries as well as agriculture. 

Above all, no country in tbe economic and industrial 
condition of India bas thriven under a laissez faire policy of 
commerce aud agriculture. Even in England it was only 
in the middle of this century, when industries had grown 
to manhood, machinery had been invented, and manufactures 
had fully exhausted the advisability aud needs of 
the old policy of protection, that, in response to the 
altered circumstances, the Free Trade policy ways pursued. 
Now, I do not plead for Protection, for, if I did I should 
have to go back to the times when people bad faith in it 
—and we do not live in those times. And even if we did 
ask for Protection, there is not the slightest chance that 
we shall get it. We have to deal with the question as a 
question of practical politics—and Protection is a creed 
that is obsolete aud British statesmen will have none of it. 
And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve yenrs ago is 
true. His Lordship said : “ My belief is that Protection 

means nothing else but Civil War.” But if the British 
maaufacturer does not get Protection, he gets from the 
State something very much better in its stead—“the open 
door ” or “foreign markets Now let that open-door policy- 
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be for the whole Empire, and let not Indian subjects going 
to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had no part 
or lot in the Empire. (Cheers.) Nor should they be subjected 
to such restrictive rules as have been recently passed as 
regards the Roorkee College in India and Cooper’s Hill 
in England. Let us have, secondly, an “ open door ” in 
our own country for our country’s industry. The excise 
duty levied on the Bombay mill industry clearly shows 
that under the present policy, no Indian industry will be 
allowed to outgrow European competition. 

ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION 

But the solution of this problem which calls for 
remedies against famines will not complete unless they are 
made possible by a policy of wise and judicious economy 
in administration. Governments any more than individuals 
cannot both eat the cake and have it. The larger 
the proportion of revenue spent on the administration, 
the less of it there is to provide for the administered. It 
is encouraging to find that Lord Curzon has applied 
himself to this question also. Some years age, no less an 
authority on Indian finance than Sir Auckland Colvin said 
in an article contributed to the columns of the Nineteenth 
'Century —an article which created considerable interest 
at the time it appeared—that “ there can be no 
improvement in Indian finance so long as Indian revenues 
are depleted by the claims of frontier extension Soon 
after bis assumption of the office of Viceroy, Lord Cuizon 
addressed himself to this question, and his examination 
of the subject in relation to the financial condition of the 
country has resulted in what may be regarded as a 
wise compromise, the new policy being to irritate 
the susceptibilities of the frontier tribes as little as 
possible and to conciliate their goodwill. It is true 
the policy of subsidising these tribes may be carried 
too far, and these annually-recurring subsidies may in 
course of time mount up to the cost of a war. Besides, 
goodwill obtained by subsidies will have to be kept 
up by subsidies—and these may become a perpetual 
drain on the country. The success of the new palicy 
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will have to depend mainlj on the careful choice of the 
officers appointed to deal with and keep in hand the wild 
tribes on the frontier. Here it is mainly a question of 
“ men, not measures These rude, unsophisticated 
men adore a man that is true and brave, and discreet, and 
personal ascendancy so gained over them will be proof 
against the outburst of fanaticism more than anything else. 
But it is not on frontier exetensions alone that money has 
been wasted, I am prepared to make every allowance for 
expenditure to grow in these days of advancing civilisation 
and increased State responsibilities. But it should not in 
any case be allowed to outgrow the capacity of the coun¬ 
try, and when it does, it makes a costly administration 
synonymous with a ruinous administration. Complaints 
have been made that while important works of public 
utility are postponed or declined, works of considerably 
less urgency are undertaken, and bastend on, without 
reference to the state of the treasury. An Anglo-Indian 
friend cited to me the other day what may appear a trifl¬ 
ing instance, but what seems to me to be an apposite illus¬ 
tration of what I am submitting. He had always wondered, 
he said, how Government could sanction the erection of a 
costly building for a Military Mess in the Marine Lines on 
the Queen’s Koad in Bombay. While every pie the 
Government could spare was, it was said, wanted for plague 
and famine, here was a building rising in imposing great¬ 
ness, and it stands there as one more proof of how economy 
is more preached than practised. There is the other thing 
—the importation of medical men from England for the 
purposes of plague. These may appear small matters, but 
these straws best show how the wind blows. Apart from 
individual instances there is a general tendency for the 
cost of the administration of the country to increase and it 
is a danger to be guarded against. If the country pro¬ 
gressed in a corresponding measure, it will not much 
matter, but the country does not. The Welby (lommission 
say that the cost of Civil Government increased during the 
period of 1883-84 to 1895-96 at a rate more than double 
that of the population during the same period, notwith¬ 
standing the re-imposition of the taxation remitted in 
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previous years, and tbe addition of further new taxation at 
a rate only slightly in excess of the growth of the population. 
This means, to my mind, that while the prosperity of the 
nation has been practically at a standstill, the expenditure 
has grown by leaps and bounds. But it is somewhat en¬ 
couraging to find that the Secretary of State for India has 
resolved and arranged to relieve India by £257,000 yearly, 
beginning on the Ist April next. Lord Ourzon, we all 
feel, has begun well by setting his face against the policy 
of drift of which I have been speaking. But after all. 
Lord Curzon has come among us for five years, two of 
which have expired, and but three remain. Will British 
statesmanship drift into the old policy after him ? It is 
here that our duty lies. The Congress has been from the 
beginning of its existence a standing protest against the 
policy of drift and the time is now come—it is now most 
opportune—when standing out more emphatically than 
ever, it ought to redouble its efforts, and help the 
Government in the solution of the great Indian problem to 
which all eyes are now turned. We belong to a movement 
which is the product of the genius of the British 
administration. It is a movement which is the natural 
outcome of the spirit of the age, and all that is best, noble 
and enduring in Pax Briiatmica, and the one duty that 
devolves on it is to stand forth and preach : “ Not drift, 

but wise and sustained direction will save India. ” 

REPRESENTATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL CONGRESS. 

And in fulfilling this duty we have no reason to fear 
that we shall be suspected as noisy agitators who wish to 
embarrass rather than help the Government. We have 
moved on since it used to be said in some quarters that 
the educated native does not represent the people. That 
controversy is now a mere matter of history, or if it is not, 

I look upon it as a mere war of words. And so far as I 
have been able to gauge official opinion, the large majority 
of those who are responsible for the good adrainiatration 
of the country recognise the value of the opinion and 
influence of educated natives. And the very wise and 
Btatesmanlike observations made on this subject by 
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Lord Curzon in his reply to the address presented to him 
by the Municipal Corporation of Bombay ought to dispel all 
doubt on the point. And we have now arrived at the 
stage where the Congress has it in its power to make its 
usefulness felt by carrying on its work on its old-accustomed 
constitutional lines, by helping the Government with 
facts, with information, with practical suggestions, 
which will strengthen its band, and enable it to pursue 
a policy of large and liberal measures and give up the 
tendency to drift in administration. 

DUTIES OF CONGRESSMEN 

This is the duty before us. It is that to which we 
have committed ourselves, and for the performance of 
which in the spirit of loyal adherence to the Throne of Her 
Majesty, we have here assembled. We know that the 
work before the Government—the task to which onr 
Viceroy has devoted himself—is arduous and beset with 
difficulties, and that years must pass before the canse 
of reform wins. It is not for one man or even any 
body of men to say that be or they can finish the 
work and see his or their endeavours crowned with 
success. A learned divine has said, and said rightly; 

“ One alone among the sons of men was able to say_ It 

is finished. ” But that British statesmanship has awakened 
to the gravity of the situation which envelopes the Indian 
problem is one of the most hopeful signs that the country 

has a better future before it, and the last famine_the 

disastrous suffering that it has brought to the people, the 
terrible strain it has put upon the officials and the marks 
it has left of misery and death—will not be altogether a 
calamity, if it keeps alive the conscience it has so signally 
served to awaken. All this should hearten us for the 
future. It should encourage us to devote ourselves to our 
country’s cause with unflagging zeal. We have as 
Members of this Congress, taken upon ourselves a sacred 
duty—and be it ours to go on in the discharge of it 
with faith in our mission, hope for the future, and loyal 
trust in the sense of justice and righteousness of the 
Government of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. {Loud. 
<tnd continued cheers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

L adies and gentlemen—F rom my beait I 

thank you all for the honour you have done me in 
calling me to preside over the deliberations of your assembly 
which, to-day, enters on the seventeenth year of its career 
of national usefulness. It is indeed most kind of the 
gentleman who, on your behalf, just proposed, seconded and 
supported my election in such complimentary terms, to 
observe that I have earned the honour by my steady 
devotion to the work of the Congress. For this mark of 
confidence I feel grateful to yon, though you will believe 
me when I say that that work to me has been all through a 
labour of love. Let me hope that so long as health permits 
and this life lasts, it may be in my power to devote 
myself to that work with the same love, unflinchingly 
and unselfishly. 

THE LATE MB. JUSTICE KANADE 

I now crave your indulgence for a few minutes to refer to 
some of the mournful occurrences which have taken place 
since you last met at Lahore, and which have, eclipse like, 
cast their dismal shadow over the land. The hand of 
death seems to have been specially busy during the 
interval, reaping a harvest which has filled us with the 
greatest grief. No sooner had the new century dawned on 
the horizon than the Reaper claimed as his own one of the 
greatest and noblest sons of India, the like of whom she 
may not see for many a year to come. Suddenly and 
without warning, Mr. M. G. Ranade breathed his last on 
17th January. The country was at once plunged into the 
deepest sorrow at this national calamity. Mr. Ranade, 
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the erudite judge, the profouad scholar, the keen student 
of Indian economics, the philosopher cai^t in the Hellenic 
mould, reminding us of Socratic intellect and Socratic 
simplicity, the pure patriot, of glowing zeal, and above all, 
the spotless citizen of boundless faith and hope, is no more. 
Whether, as the poet says, ho has gone to swell the fullness 
of the eternal psalm, or rise slowly to a higher birth or, as 
George Elliot pathetically sing^, to join the Choir 
Invisible of the Iinmortil Dead who live again, his voice 
shall always remain with us, reminding us, and the 
generations to come after us, of the great unselfish career 
in the cause of his country, stimulating us by his example 
to follow in his wake, and uigiug to leave our foot-prints 
however slight, on the sands of time. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
he showed, as Mr. Morley informed bis audience at 
Manchester eight weeks ago, the great things which a great 
man may make of life. Like our veteran living patriot, 
who still labours for his country’s good six thousand miles 
away, perseveringly and patiently, Mr. Ranade also made 
the public good the ruling motive of his life from the 
beginning of his public career to its end. May India 
cherish his memory for ever and ever! 

THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA 

Ere, however, the tears on the death of Mr. Ranade 
were dry, the whole country, along with the rest of the 
British Empire, was overwhelmed with greater grief at the 
demise of our late gracious Queen-Empress. Universal 
lamentation followed the event from which we have not 
yet finally emerged. Such was the beneficent influence 
of that illustrious Sovereign during her life-time that though 
she never paid a visit to India, her people,—men, women 
and children—seemed, as if by magic, to feel her gracious 
presence and be gladdened by the thought that she really 
moved and lived among them. Such magnetic attraction, 
from so long a distance, was indeed marvellous, and could 
only be accounted for by her uniform solicitude and regard 
for her Indian subjects. One touch of her love for them 
had made the whole world of India aglow with deep 
reverence and respect for her. Thus it is that in the death 
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of Good Qneen Victoria, Indiana mourn not only the lose of 
a unique Sovereign, of great benignity and greater grace, 
but of an affectionate mother and the type of the highest 
and moat exalted womanhood. Already history has 
enshrined her memory as the greatest of English sovereigns 
who, for the unprecedented period of sixty-four years, bad 
bravely and majestically borne the yoke of a mighty empire 
which had grown with the growth of her rule, east and west, 
and counted well-nigh one-fourth of the human race. As 
far as her Indian subjects were concerned, every important 
domestic event in the Royal household, or historical occur¬ 
rence in the country, had had the influence of attaching 
them closer and closer to her throne, and deepening their 
loyalty towards her person and rule. Her solicitude for 
their moral and material welfare, her sincere Royal wish 
for equal and impartial justice, and her spirit of religions 
toleration are now matters of history. They have proved 
the strongest link in the chain which binds them to the 
beneficent British rule. And it may be said with truth 
in her case that in their contentment and security and 
in their gratitude for her government, she had, in the 
words of her own memorable Proclamation, twice 
reaffirmed, her “ best reward ”. The Queen-Empress is no 
more, but in the vrords of the late Poet-Laureate, it may be 
observed that if she has now laid aside her terrestrial 
crown, she now wears another and truer one than any 
wreath that humanity can weave for her. In every part 
of the country memorials are being raised which are 
destined, like those ancient monoliths of the great Ashoka 
of happy memory, to perpetuate her name so long as the 
sun and moon endure. But more than monuments of 
marble and bronze, it may be unhesitatingly observed that 
the name of Victoria the Good will live for ages to come 
in the hearts and affections of the Indian people. 

THE LATE MR. MCKINLEY 

The death of another exalted personage, by the hand 
of a dastardly assassin is also greatly to be lamented. 
Though not directly connected with India, the Indians 
have a genuine love and regard for the Americans, who 
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are, after all, the kith and kin of the English beyond the 
Atlantic. We are specially grateful to them for their 
generous sympathy and support during the dark days of 
the two severe famines which closed the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was an act of international sympathy which we 
Indians can never forget. The death of Mr. Mckinley, 
late President of the United States, is, therefore, greatly 
deplored by us. It is indeed mournful to reflect that so 
good, so capable, and so popular a President should have 
fallen by the hand of one of the bands of that fanatic 
brotherhood, who entertain the frenzied cult that Society 
and Order are best served by anarchy and shooting down 
or stabbing princes, potentates and presidents. That such 
ideas should now and again take practical shape is deplo¬ 
rable. They sully the fair fame of the West, which, it is to 
be hoped, Civilization and Humanity may soon put an end to. 

THE LATE SIE SESHADKI 

Lastly, we cannot but be sorry for the death, at the 
early age of fifty-seven, of Sir Seshadri, the distinguished 
Dewan of the Blysore State. In him the country loses an 
administrator of the highest capacity and most matured 
experience. He was the latest instance of the Indian 
statesman, who had shown himself capable of governing 
fully an indigenous State with as much skill and sagacity, 
judgment and determination, tact and sympathy as some 
of the greatest of English administrators who have left 
their mark on British Indian history. Sir Seshadri has 
now gone to swell that illustrious roll of modern Indian 
statesmen at whose head shines the ever-to-be-remembered 
Sir Salar Jung; but let us hope that all our Native States 
may from time to time produce administrators of similar 
ability and renown to demonstrate, if demonstration be 
still needed, that statesmanship is not a monopoly which 
is confined to one race and one country alone. 

THE COMING CORONATION 

But let me now turn from the mournful past to the 
gladsome present. The Prince of Wales whose respectful 
acquaintance this country made over a quarter of a century 
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8go is now the King of England and Emperor of India. 
We are greatly rejoiced at the fact that there now sits tor 
the first time on the venerable throne of King Alfred the 
Great, whose millenary was so enthusiastically celebrated 
a few months since, a Sovereign who had visited this great 
Empire which is justly said to be the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, and won the hearts of its princes and 
people by his unaffected simplicity, his incomparable grace, 
and his sterling sympathy. The circumstance is unique 
indeed in the annals of England and India alike which 
History will not fail to record in the fulness of time. Our 
only regret is that the gentle and popular Queen Alexandra 
did not accompany her royal Consort on that occasion. 
All the same the great esteem and regard in which she is 
held is no less than that in which Indians held her late 
illustrious mother. Exactly six months from this day the 
country will have the pleasure of laying at the foot of the 
throne of Their Majesties, on the auspicious occasion of 
their Coronation, its sincere congratulations and further 
expressions of its attachment and devotion to their rule. 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of this Congress, now 
assembled in session, to take the necessary steps to be able 
to offer at the time its dutiful address of congratulation to 
Their Gracious Majesties and wish them a happy and 
brilliant reign. And let us fervently hope that reviving the 
immemorial usage of former sovereigns of this ancient 
country, His Majesty may be pleased to take occasion by 
the hand and confer on the people some mark of his royal 
justice and beneficence, which shall not only evoke unbounded 
enthusiasm among them but hand down his august 
name with feelings of the greatest gratitude to their 
children’s children for many a generation to come. 

FAMINE SLOWLY PASSES AWAY 

Turning now to a retrospect of the year just coming 
to a close, the first important event which attracts our 
attention is the passing away, slowly but steadily, of the 
famine conditions which unhappily prevailed to a deplorable 
extent during the preceding twelve months. The recent 
monsoon, with its fair harvest, has greatly tended 
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to improve those conditions though it is a fact that parts 
of Gujarat and the Deccan as well as Kathiawar are in the 
throes of a third famine. The situation there is not only 
gruesome but positively heart-rending. Apart from the 
holocaust, the two previous seasons of insufficient rainfall 
have claimed, both in men and plough cattle, there is 
apprehended this time a dearth of drinking water as the 
season advances. This contingency is awful to contemplate. 
Bat it is to be devoutly hoped that the winter rains may 
tend to alleviate the aggravated condition of hardship and 
distress from which the peasantry is suffering at present. 
We are, however, aware of the anxiety of the Government 
in reference to the grievous situation of the two provinces. 
It is indeed gratifying to record the fact that since the 
date of the assumption of his high office, the Viceroy has 
been able to infuse among the officials not a little of his 
own spirit of greater watchfulness, solicitude, sympathy, 
and, above all, of speedy action for those suffering from the 
visitations of famine. That spirit will, no doubt, be able, as 
far as human efforts can go, to alleviate in a great measure 
the affliction of those who are now unhappily subjected for 
the third time to the appalling inroads of the drought. 

EFFECTS OP FAMINE 

It goes without saying that the two admittedly severest 
famines of the century have greatly taxed the energy 
and resources of the Government. We have been officially 
informed that the total coat of relief on their account has 
amounted to 25 crores of rupees, whereof 17 ]4 crores are 
direct expenditure. But great as this cost is, it is nothing 
in comparison with the loss of crores entailed on the 
peasantry in the afflicted parts by reason of deficient crops 
and almost total destruction of agricultural cattle. It is to 
be greatly feared that the restoration of the live stock to the 
number which was estimated before the famine commenced 
will take some years. Meanwhile this diminution 
of the ryot’s capital is certain to tell upon his industry 
and bare annual income. So that the sacrifice the State 
has undergone cannot be considered to be abnormally 
heavy relatively to the losses which the impoverished ryots 
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have snfiered. Already the Government has told us of 
the returning prosperity to its finances. Unfortunately 
the same can in no way be predicted of the peasantry, 
who will be more closely chained to the wheel of foil for 
the next ten years at the least in order to be able to 
retrieve the utterly destitute position into which they have 
been plunged by the double calamity. It would, however, 
be illogical to jump to the conclusion that because State 
finances are supposed to prosper, therefore, the mass of the 
cultivators are prospering also. Nothing is more delusive 
or opposed to fact. 

STATE AND PRIVATE RELIEF 

Again, it is of importance to remember that all over 
the world. State expenditure has to be derived from the 
annual produce of the land. In India especially nearly 
28 per cent, of the gross revenue is derived from the tillers 
of the soil, who form the bulk of the population. It is 
not as if the State by its own diligence were able to 
accumulate 25 crores of rupees, which it afterwards sacrificed 
for the relief of millions of distressed and starving 
humanity. All the money comes from the labour of the 
sweating cultivators themselves. Practically, therefore, in 
spending the monies on the famine-stricken, the Government, 
as an enlightened but alien and Christian Government, 
was doing no more than the duty it owed to those 
who yearly contribute crores to its treasury. But the 
spirit of humanity which prompts so large an expenditure, 
when famine unhappily overtakes the land, is beyond all 
praise. Organised State philanthropy is, however, known 
to be a plant of too recent growth. It is needless to remind 
you that up to the date of the Behar famine of 1866, there 
were no systematic relief operations of the character which 
we have since witnessed. This methodical system of 
relief has developed with the march of civilization and the 
progress of humane ideas all over the world. Just as in 
matters of jail discipline and reforms, there has been a 
great evolution in the mind of the British people, so in 
reference to famine relief. England herself, half a century 
ago, would have hardly thought of such a perfected 
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standard of relief operations as was practically carried out 
in India during the two recent famines. But not to go too 
far, take the case of Bussia of to-day. It is well known 
that there has been a prolonged famine in that country for 
the last seven years consecutively. Can it, however, be said 
that even now she has realised the standard of relief 
organisation which the British Indian Government, despite 
many mistakes, has on the whole so successfully carried 
out ? Thus, in judging of the relative efficiency of relief 
in matters of famine, it is essential for purposes of a just 
comparison to take into consideration the standard of 
charily and philanthropy which may have prevailed in a 
given country at a given age. It would, however, be unlair 
to judge of the results of one period by applying to it 
a standard prevalent in another. 

INDIA’S GRATITUDE AND PATIENCE 

None will have the temerity to deny that the 
Government of India, in coping with the two recent famines, 
has achieved a success never before attained. The 
key to that success may be principally discovered in 
that lofty standard of duty and responsibility which it 
prescribed to itself, no doubt, prompted by the humanitarian 
views which the civilisation of the nineteenth century has 
almost crystallised all over the world. Secondly, it may 
be perceived in the solicitude of the authorities to profit by 
their previous experience. For this act of State humanity, 
India acknowledges with unanimous voice its warmest 
gratitude. And, while it is a pleasure to record this 
memorable fact, it is equally a pleasure to refer to that 
private charity and beneficence which were visible during 
the dismal period. Despite bad trade and diminishing 
prosperity in our staple arts and manufactures, the fountain 
of th,at charity constantly flowed. State relief was most 
liberally supplemented by private, as the recent publication 
of the Beport of the Central Committee of the Famine 
Belief Fund informs us. But what greatly adds to the 
merit of this private charity is the magnificent fund raised 
by the Lord Mayor of London, by Lancashire, by other 
counties in England, by Australia and by the United States. 
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Indians are not insensible to these foreign donations in 
money and grain. They feel extremely grateful to England 
and England’s kith and kin beyond the seas for what they 
have done with regard to the alleviation of starving 
humanity in this country. Barring the “ melancholy 
meanness” of the British Exchequer in persistently refusing 
to render financial justice to India by giving a grant of 
5 millions sterling, it is indeed a bright episode in our 
mournful annals, which is certain to be remembered for 
many a year to come. But if tbe State has nobly 
discharged its duty, it is indeed a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to notice the testimony borne by all who have 
visited the famine camps, from His Excellency the Viceroy 
down to the humblest person, to the exemplary powers of 
patience and endurance displayed by the unhappy famished 
themselves all through the most trying periods through 
which they endeavoured to struggle for existence. In the 
words of the Finance Minister as recorded in his last 
budget, they are certain to ” leave a memorable record in 
the history of mankind 

THE FAMINE POLICF OP THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

The lessons, however, which the two famines have 
taught will, it is to be devoutly hoped, be carefully borne 
in mind. Much has no doubt been done, and done with 
success. But much more still remains to bo done. 
The defects pointed out by the Commissions of 1898 and 
1900 should be removed, especially those revealed in 
Bombay. No doubt, the Government of that Presidency 
has attempted an elaborate defence of the details of its 
famine management, which had been severely criticised by 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues. But much of 
that laborious rejoinder is unconvincing. Anyhow, it has 
not improved the position of that Government if public 
opinion expressed on that apology is to be taken into 
consideration. But be the defence right or wrong, it 
cannot be gainsaid, broadly speaking, that the Bombay 
Government had misconceived its true functions as regards 
famine relief operations both in 1897 and 1899-r-the 
result, in my personal opinion, of a too illiberal and 
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narrow view of the situation. In that Presidency there 
was some strange infatuation on the part of those responsible 
lor the relief which led to the many deplorable 
incidents in Gujarat. The primary idea was to run 
famine on the cheap. Hence there was considerable false 
economy of a most grievous character, which ultimately 
resulted in heavy mortality and most acuta stage of the 
famine. The tests were hard and unreasonable, while the 
system of wages and task-work was unusually rigorous. 
But on this subject, and on that of the appalling inadequacy 
of the medical stafi employed—an inadequacy of which 
His Excellency the Viceroy was himself personally 
convinced when visiting the Guzarat Relief Camp—the 
Commission,so ably presided over by Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
have commented so freely that I would fain refrain 
from repeating them here. Apart from the mortality 
caused by the most illiberal policy pursued for a time by 
the Bombay Government, but eventually modified under 
severe pressure of public opinion, there was a large number 
of deaths from cholera, owing to the inadequacy of medical 
hospital assistants. 

“ Cholera raged In May,” say the Commissioners, “ and did not 
finally abate till August. It Is stated by all witnesses that much 
ot the mortality due to cholera was wrongly assigned to other 
diseases, and It Is evident from the figures given below that to a 
large extent this was so.” 

But even apart from cholera, the excessive mortality 
from famine in Bombay Presidency was deplorable. 

“ Making allowances,” again say the Commissioners, “ It Is 
not possible to dissociate the mortality from the famine or to 
regard It as Inevitable. We have no doubt that the mortality in 
the period up to May would have been less, had more works been 
opened near the peoples' homes In the Kaira and the Panch Mahal 
dl-strlcts, and had the provisions of the Famine Code In regard to 
the distribution of gratuitous relief In the villages been acted upon 
with due liberality. We are also of opinion that much of the 
cholera mortality would have been avoided had the provision In 
reserve of a scheme of village works enabled the authorities to 
split up the large works and return people to their homes, and had 
the organization on the works been more efficient.” 

Thus, it will be seen how the famine policy of the 
'Bombay Government was comparatively a failure. That 
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authority, which was taken to task from the very beginning’ 
by its critics, was too self-sufiScient to modify its 
mistaken policy, which eventually resulted in such heavy 
and lamentable mortality. Nay more. An attempt was 
seriously made in the Press to contradict public opinion 
as if it were valueless or unfounded. The results of the 
Commission's investigation have now demonstrated the 
fact that, after all, the public were in the right, and 
those responsible for the famine operations grievously in 
the wrong. That error has now been admitted by the 
Bombay Government, but it is indeed most extraordinary 
that it should have pleaded it as a justification of the 
policy it pursued. In its defence it has laid the blame of 
that error at the door of the Government of India. It 
puts forth in its extenuation the circular of Mr. Holderness 
which prescribed economy. It did nothing but faithfully 
follow it, practising economy with a vengeance. This 
part of the defence has already been severely criticised. 
Commenting on it, the Advocate of India, in its issue 
of the '22od November 1901, justly observed ; 

It Is Inconceivable to our mind that the Executive should 
have been so overpowered by this perfectly legitimate act ol the 
Government of India that It felt bound to shirk Its obvious and plain 
duty at a time of emergency and to bold tight on the public 
pnrse.strings whilst the people were dying In thousands trom 
sheer want. 

In plain words, the defence of the Bombay 
Government amounts to this—that it refused to do its 
obvious duty because it had been warned by the Circular 
to be careful how the money given to it was spent: 

“ If doubt actually existed as to the meaning of the Circular, ” 
proceeds the Advocate, “ this could have been brushed away In 
half an hour by the simple process of wiring to Simla for specific 
Instructions. To openly declare at this date that they feared to 
Incur censure Is an admission of neglect of a precaution which 
would have entirely obviated any such criticism of the Bombay 
famine policy.” 

A HOLLOW DEFENCE 

Again, the Times of India, which also throughout 
fairly criticised that policy on the basis of the apthentic 
information carefully supplied by its own representative 
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and other correspondents, is constrained to observe in 
reference to their extraordinary self-incriminating defence 
that: 

It is more In the nature of a statement of the difficulties which 
the Bombay Grovernment had to encounter in meeting the last 
famine, than a vindication of what they actually did. . . . 
It is not easy to distinguish between the excuses of the Bombay 
Government and the accusations brought against them by critics 

of their famine policy.They admit that their arrangements 

were not sufficient to meet adequately the emergency which arose. 

And what was the reason ? The Government of 
Bombay pleads the following :— 

The recurrence within two years of a more extensive famine 
than those of 1876-77, and 1896-97 was not considered to be 
a danger to be seriously autloipated. 

How fatuous is this reasoning and how strange 
indeed that a responsible Government should give it 
currency, when common sense informed the Presidency at 
large that one famine following closely at the heel of 
another, without having afforded any breathing time to the 
ryot to recuperate himself to however small an extent, 
cannot but hit him harder, and suggested that, therefore, 
the State should be fully prepared for the more distressing 
emergency certain to arise. Oo this defence of the 
Government of Bombay, just quoted, the Times 
of India (22nd November) had the following further 
scathing commentary : — 

We have only to substitute war for famine, and the Commander- 
In-Chief for the Government of Bombay, to Illustrate the utter 
nntenableness of this expianatton. .... The collapse of 
Gujarat was to some extent unexpected, but how do Government 
reconcile Ihe confession in the fifth paragraph of their letter, that 
they under-estimated the resources and staying power of the 
Inhabitants of that province with the statement In the third section 
of the next paragraph that the relations of the Collector with the 
subordinate officers are so close that nothing abnormal should long 
escape his notice, and there is no chance of any distress occurring 
without his having had an opportunity for preparing for It. 

Tie sbnoimal did happen. It was pointed out at 
the earliest stage by all outside critics, even the most 
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friendly, that the second famine was of abnormal intensity, 
and yet the Government of Bombay obstinately adhered 
to that attitude of non-chalance, as if the thousands of 
deaths by starvation, which undoubtedly resulted from 
that attitude, were nothing to it! Every just critic of that 
Government will, therefore, agree with the perfectly fair 
observation of the Times of India that; 

The mistakes ol the famine administration are all traceable to 
the absence at headquarters of sufficient appreciation and 
knowledge of the conditions and economy of district administration. 

GUJARAT INQUIRY AND GENERAL WHITEWASHING 

Neither has the Bombay Government presented an 
edifying figure by its extraordinary action in the matter of 
the Gujarat Inquiry. Its Resolution thereon is even more 
indefensible than the excuse of its famine policy. After 
having instituted a judicial inquiry and received the 
verdict of the trying authority, it seems to have gone 
behind the judgment of Mr. Maconoohie, and by a 
procedure which has been universally pronounced to be 
utterly illogical, if not something worse, tried to whitewash 
itself and the subordinates implicated from the allegations 
made in the Legislative Council by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh, namely, tyrannising the destitute 
ryot and exacting revenue with the left hand, while doling 
out takavi advances with the right. Public condemnation 
of this way of disposing of the scandal is great, and I need 
not say that it has in no way enhanced the reputation of 
that Government. If at all, it has by its impatience of 
enlightened and even authoritative criticism done its best 
to diminish the confidence of the people iu the impartiality 
of its administration. Only two individuals stand not in 
shining relief in this matter—Mr. Maconochie and the 
Hon. Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh. I'he verdict of the 
former is accepted as being independant and impartial, 
while the great courage displayed by Mr. Gokuldas in 
proving his allegations to the hilt at immense sacrifice is 
universally praised. He has, in fact, fully vindicated 
himself and “ Gujarati,” his original informant. 
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IS THERE RESPONSIBILITY IN THE GOVERNMENT ? 

Gentlemen, I think I have now referred at sufficient 
length to the extraordinary and most unconvincing 
defence the Bombay Government has made with regard to 
its famine policy, and would, therefore, refrain from further 
aniniadverting on it. We may leave that Government to 
derive such consolation from it as best it may. The more 
serious constitutional question, however, which arises from 
it should not be allowed to escape our attention. What 
we have to ask is, whether there is any responsibility with 
any authority whatever in this serious matter? Or is it 
still the case, as was stated years ago, by John Bright in 
one of his memorable speeches, that in India it would 
seem that there are three kinds of responsibility, namely, 
“ the question of divided responsibility, of concealed 
responsibility, and of no responsibility whatever”. It 
should be borne in mind that there is great danger in a 
repetition of such error of judgment in future in any 
Provincial Government. It is, therefore, to be devoutly 
hoped that the beneficent iuteutions and instructions ot the 
Government ot India with regard to famine will 
everywhere be followed with scrupulous care and 
faithfulness in future operations, which we all hope may 
now be remote. 

FAMINE CODES DO NOT PREVENT FAMINE 

This subject naturally leads us to the Famine Code 
itself. In all human affairs it has long been recognised 
that, however perfect the measures may be, the value of 
their perfection greatly depends on the men who eventually 
happen to carry them out. In matters of State, the same 
proposition holds equally good. Hence, the Government 
of India may go on tinkering and perfecting its Code, 
ever so long, but it is hopeless to expect that while the 
men, to carry out its excellent provisions in practice, are 
not of the right type, all the good that might be expected 
will he achieved. And, after all, what may the most 
perfect Famine Codes accomplish ? They will not prevent 
famine. . At the best they are a set of instructions to 
guide and direct the famine officials how to act under 
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given circumstances and bow famine may bo allayed. 
Though, therefore, the efforts which the Government of 
India makes, on the recommendations of each Famine 
Commission, to improve the Famine Code, are praiseworthy, 
it must be candidly observed that they are. in a way futile. 
Not all the codes and pandects on famine relief will ever 
go to 'prevent famine by a hair’s breadth. Statesmanship 
lies not in devising these Codes but in concerting 
far-sighted measures which shall jirevent famine. Famine 
Codes are most useful when famine actually prevails ; but 
by themselves they do not avoid famine. 

IMPOLICY OF RUNNING FAMINE ON THE CHEAP 

Another point in the same connection may here be 
touched before I proceed to make a few observations on 
the prevention of famine. The Famine Commission 
compute the total direct expenditure on the last famine at 
ten crores of rupe<3a, and the indirect at five crores more. 
But this aggregate expenditure of fifteen crores is 
characterised as excessive. They say “ it far exceeds that 
incurred in any previous famine ”. Evidently, it is implied 
that the State in future should take care that such a large 
expenditure is not incurred. They, however, felt 
conscious while making the remark that it was liable to be 
misunderstood. So immediately follows the qualification, 
namely, that they 

do not for » moment advocate a departure from the humane 
policy of famine relief laid down by the Government of India; but 
experience has shown that the obiect In view can be attained at a 
moderate cost with little demoralization. If prudence and foresight 
be duly exercised, and If means be properly adjusted to ends. 

As laid down in the abstract the principle is indeed 
admirable. But who is to be the judge of moderation ? 
It will all depend on the view the chief officials at the seat 
of the Central Government may take at a period of famine. 
The Imperial treasury may be far from full; or it may be 
that it has to disburse large sums on other undertakings 
or on warlike operations. Under such a condition of affairs 
the Imperial fiat might go forth that famine expenditure 
ghould be kept well in hand—in other words, most 
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niggardly incurred. The practical result of such an order 
may be easily anticipated. The provincial administrations 
would readily fall in with the views of the Central 
Government and endeavour to do all in their power to run 
famine on the cheap, as the Bombay Government actually 
did. The last found a convenient excuse for its own 
condition of unpreparedness by laying the blame at the 
door of the Government of India. This is the great evil 
to he avoided. In the case of Mr. Holderness ’ Circular 
alluded to, it is superfluous to observe that it was the 
subject of much hostile criticism throughout the country. 
In substance, it enjoined expenditure to be kept as low as 
possible, no doubt consistent with safety to the life of the 
famished (which was the point the supine Government of 
Bombay grievously missed) under the pretext of preventing 
people not in need of State aid flocking to the famine 
camps. That plea had really no solid foundation in fact, 
and remains unsupported even after the report of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s Commission. As a matter of fact, 
if people began to crowd at the very outbreak of the 
famine in relief camps, it was because they found 
themselves utterly prostrate and destitute after the effects 
of the earlier visitation of 1896-97. They had absolutely 
no breathing time to recuperate themselves. Evidence 
of the crippled and helpless condition to which most of 
the peasantry in the aflBieted parts were reduced by the 
famine of that year is not wanting in Sir James LyalTs 
report. It is, therefore, quite intelligible there is greater 
influx of the starving at tbe very outbreak of the second 
visitation. But such a phenomenon should have been care¬ 
fully investigated and the causes verified before taking 
unnecessary alarm and issuing that ill-fated Circular, 
which, in Bombay at least, worked so disastrously. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

Having observed so much, it should not he understood 
that the abstract principle laid down by the Government 
of India is unsound, namely, that famine expenditure 
everywhere should be judiciously regulated with a due 
regard to the conditions of each locality. On the contrary, 
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it is but right and proper that the State should safeguard 
the interest of the general tax-payer. But will all know¬ 
how in Indian affairs principles laid down in the abstract 
are one thing, while their practical carrying out is another? 
In famine matters it is the case that some of the Provincial 
Governments, with their finances at a low ebb, are naturally 
prone to economise expenditure to a dangerously narrow 
limit. They always try to be one better in the exercise 
of their economic conscience than the Central authority 
itself. This tendency on the part of subordinate Adminis¬ 
trations needs to bo carefully watched and checked, as if 
unwatched and uncontrolled from above, it is prolific of 
the greatest mischief to the starving population. Again, 
in carrying out the instructions of the Central authority for 
a judicious expenditure, it is highly essential that the 
human factor should on no account be overlooked. In 
famine relief operations finance has to be subordinate to 
humanity itself. Discrimination and human sympathy for 
the woes and sufferings of the starving and the dying, of 
orphans and widows, of the sick and the infirm, of the 
less able-bodied and the helpless women—these demand 
paramount consideration. It is to be feared that it is a 
disregard of this special aspect of famine which eventually 
leads to illiberal expenditure every way and exposes all 
Administration to the adverse but justifiable criticism of 
the public. So much for the evil of circulars of the 
character just alluded to. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

But Provincial Administrations are also apt sometimes 
to be carried away, when, in obedience to so-called 
“ confidential ” circulars, issued by the Central authority, 
called upon to practise economy of a penny-wise but 
mischievous character. This specially happens when the 
Imperial Government finds itself financially embarrassed 
by one reason or another. I need not recall here the two 
historical instances which occurred during 1877-78, with 
reference to the famine in the Madras Presidency and in 
the North-West Provinces. The Indian Go-vernment was 
then in a state of hostility with the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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The Imperial Treasury wanted all the money for the last 
object, but you cannot have forgotten what the sequel was, 
1 pass over in silence the narrative of that most lamentable 
famine, which resulted in the terrible mortality of 12 
lakhs in the N.-W. Provinces, and of 20 lakhs in Madras, 
as related in the Famine Commission Report of 1880. 

RATIONAL WAY OF EXPENDINS MONIES ON FAMINE 
RELIEF 

It would be thus seen how dangerous is it to lay down 
a hard-and-fast line with regard to famine expenditure. 
Moreover, just ponder for a moment on the monies, which 
the State spends like water on a border or trans-frontier 
war, the raison d'etre even of which may be more than 
doubtful. Crores are spent on warlike operations, the 
ethics of which may be most questionable, on the plea of 
repelling external enemies ; but when at our own door our 
own enemy claims victims by thousands and millions, the 
economic conscience of the Government seems to undergo a 
sudden evolution, the purse is at once tightened, and all 
economie lessons are at once remembered I In 
fact, the policy would seem to be that you may 

spend as many crores as you like on frontier scares 
and wild goose expeditions, but when it comes to 
laying low the internal enemy of famine at your very door, 
the man in charge of the Imperial Treasury must 
sit tight and discourage all judicious expenditure ! Let us 
hope such a policy will no longer find ascendancy in the 
Council of the Government of India. Expenditure on 
famine must be regulated in each instance according to its 
extent, its intensity, and the local circumstancea 
accompanying it. It is the only rational method to pursue 
if the ultimate object is to see that not a single soul, as the 
Viceroy, be it said to the credit of his humanity, justly said, 
dies of starvation. And here it may be worth remembering 
that the monies spent, whether they be 10 crores or 
l5 crores, are, after all, the monies contributed by the very 
people for whose relief that expenditure is incurred. 
Cheese-paring expenditure and low mortality are never 
compatible. It is only by a discriminate and liberal 
3* 
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expenditure that the starving millions can be saved from 
the jaws of death. We are, however, told that the 
jovernment is bound to watch the interests of the general 
taxpayer. But may it be asked who is that entity ? Is he 
not the same individual whose class annually contributes 

well-nigh 50 crores to the Imperial Treasury under the 

following heads ? 

Crores 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 26 

Salt - - 8^ 

Stamps ••• 414 

Excise ••• 5^ 

Provincial. Rates ••• 

Registration ••• ^ 

And is it not the case that it is the same mass of 
people who contribute those 50 crores who flock to the 
relief camps in times of famine when driven by sheer 
desperation and want ? One-fifth of this annual contribution 
only comes to 10 crores. But, as is officially declared, 
famine recurs in the land once every 11 years, though, 
of course, the late famine was an exception. So that 
2 per cent, of his own contribution once in 11 years 
is certainly not an extravagant expenditure to alleviate 
his distress in times of scarcity or famine. In other words, 
if you reserve one-fifth per cent, of 50 crores per annum, 
is it a great or extraordinary sum ? Let me inform you. 
Gentlemen, that in the matter of Railway Finance alone, 
the State incurs a net loss to the extent of a crore of rupees 
per annum, which is met from the ordinary revenues of the 
Empire. This fact may be ascertained by anyone desirous 
to verify it from the Administration Reports of Railways. 
It was brought out, again, in evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, and I would draw the 
attention of you all to Appendix No. 28, at page 225, 
Vol. II of the Report. But this crore is unseen, and, 
therefore, attracts attention. 

SIR CHARLES ON FAMINE EXPENDITURE 


It is, therefore, to bo sincerely hoped that _ famine 
expenditure will be incurred in conformity with the peculiar 
conditions attendant on each famine rather than on any 
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bard-and fast lines which the Imperial Government may 
choose to dictate to suit its own peculiar exigencies of the 
hour. In this connection I am disposed to agree with the 
remarks made by Sir Charles Elliott in his second 
contribution to the Asiatic QuaHetiy Review for October 
last, which critically examines the report of the Famine 
Commission. It is to be presumed most of you, if not all, 
have learned what views Sir Charles holds on the alleged 
excessive cost of the last famine. That distinguished 
official is a recognised authority on the question of famine. 
His experience of famine expenditure may be said to be 
even greater than any member of the Famine Commission. 
Sir Charles is not at all convinced from the evidence 
collected by the Commission that the cost was at all 
excessive, bearing in mind, firstly, the intensity of the 
famine, following as it did the one of 1896-97, and, 
secondly, the extent of the relief that was administered and 
the duration of it. Having said so much on this financial 
aspect of the Famine Commission’s report, we may 
congratulate Sir Antony MaoDonnell and his colleagues on 
other matters on which they have expressed their candid 
opinion. No doubt, almost all of us will differ as regards 
their pronouncement on the incidence of land-revenue 
assessment and the burning question of restriction of 
transfer. But it is satisfactory to note that in the main the 
Commission has endorsed almost all the objections urged by 
leading exponents of Indian thought in the country, and 
specially those raised in my own Presidency as regards 
suspensions and remissions of revenue and the concen¬ 
tration, as far as possible, of famine labour on village relief 
works and other cognate matters. It is also satisfactory to 
note the genuine testimony borne by the Commission, as 
all other experts in agricultural matters have done, to the 
skill of the Indian peasant. Here is a pregnant sentence 
which may be well borne in mind ; 

In the mere practice of caltlvatton, Agricultural Departments 
have probably much to leara from the cultivator. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
As regards the many practical recommendations made 
by the Commission, it is not possible to refer to them in 
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this place at any great length. This, however, may be- 
observed : that if they are carried ont in the spirit in which 
they are made, a wholesome change in the conditions OB’ 
the impoverished peasantry may be slowly discernible. As 
matters stand at present, it is to be feared that it will be 
long before all traces of the evil effects of the last two 
famines disappear from the land. Bnt meanwhile all the 
State can do, in pursuance of the recommendations now 
made, will no doubt to a certain extent tend to ameliorate 
his condition. At present he is so far crippled as to be 
scarcely able to stand on his legs. As the Commission 
says, the State will have to “ put heart ” in him with a 
view to rehabilitate him. Anything which contributes to 
bring back his former staying powers, the absence of which 
drove him, at the very threshold of the last famine, to the 
relief camp, will be considered as the first hopeful sign 
of returning prosperity. 

THE CONVERTS FAMINE HAS MADE 

This brings me. Gentlemen, to the subject of the 
prevention of famine. Till within the last twelve or fifteen 
months the entire official classes in the country and their 
supporters in the Press, as well as not a few outsiders, 
^luropeans, of course, were so deeply ingrained in their 
belief as to the absolute impossibility of controlling famine 
that it had become well-nigh a hopeless task to reason 
with them and bring conviction home to their minds that 
however unkind Nature may be, and however deficient 
harvests may be owing to the inadequacy of the rainfall, 
famine itself, that is, the condition of destitution and 
suffering to which masses of people are reduced by 
drought, was preventible. 

But the phenomena presented in all the afflicted 
localities during; the last calamitous visitation, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to note, have spontaneously brought home that truth 
which arguments had vainly sought to teach. The condi¬ 
tions prevalent during 1899-1900 have themselves been the 
greatest teachers, and those who were so stubborn of 
conviction have been the first to acknowledge themselves- 
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as converts. It was observed that there was sufficient store 
of food in the country, the surplus of the grain produced 
•by the more favoured provinces, to feed the hungry and 
the starving. But though the food-grains were there, there 
were no means for the famished to buy them. It was the 
revelation of this fact which wrought the conversion. And 
among those who were perforce obliged to admit the 
inexorable logic of that fact was the Secretary of State 
himself. After having persistently denied, no doubt from 
want of accurate knowledge of the real economic situation 
prevalent in the country for years past, that famine was 
preventible, his Lordship had to admit what the school of 
the pessimists had been endeavouriug since 1896 to instil 
into his mind, that it was. That recognition was indeed no 
mean conquest of truth over the forces of ignorance, which 
had contributed so largely to a complacent belief in the 
optimism which declared that all was going well and 
nothing could improve so happy a condition of affairs. In 
reality, there was a confusion of ideas in the minds of the 
optimists. Drought itself was identified with famine. Sir 
William Wedderburn and others, with a clear insight into 
the questions derived from their superior knowledge and 
experience, pointed out time out of mind that drought, aye 
of the severest character, may befall a country, and yet 
there may be no famine, in other words, no sufferings to 
which the poor tillers of the soil, numbered by millions, 
are subjected by reason of the effects of the drought. In 
short, none has rendered greater service in dispelling that 
confusion than Sir William. And next to him, we may 
offer our warm and grateful thanks to Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, a statesman and an economist, whose views are 
listened to with the greatest respect and attention by both 
the great parties in Parliament. At the preliminary 
Conference of the Indian Famine Union held on June 7th, 
at Westminster Palace Hotel, he took special care to make 
it clear in his presidential address at the very outset what 
famine was. I think the observations he then made 
deserve to be repeated on this occasion, if only to empha- 
•sise their significance once more, and doubly convince that 
•school 'which till late thought that famine was an act of 
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Providence, and, therefore, as impossible of check and' 
control as the planetary system. 

He saw an objective that would at once be raised by some, 
arising out of the Improper meaning which were attributed by 
many men to the word famine. They would say that It was sought 
to abolish the alternation of the seasons, that there would be periods 
more or less of drought, that all the wise men In the world would 
not be able to prevent that In the future, and that they must, there¬ 
fore, expect famine as a necessary thing In the future history of the 
world. But that phase did not cover the proper use of the word 
famine. He would not say that It was beyond the reach of human 
thought to abolish droughts ; it might be that by the partial reaffores¬ 
tation of India the risk of drought might be diminished j it might be 
that by the continual conquest of Nature, we might be able to do 
away with the effects of that scarcity vt rain which happened in a 
particular season. But famine was not drought, or even the lack of 
produce which followed from drought; It was the sufferings of 
human creatures which was consequent upon these varying seasons, 
the deprivation of the means of sustenance that such seasons- 
of calamity brought. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO FAMINE 

Having thus cleared the ground as to what consti¬ 
tutes famine, the next question which we have to consider 
is the causes which led to it. For, it is only when the 
physician has diagnosed the disease that he is able to 
prescribe a cure. To probe, therefore, to the bottom of the 
cause or causes of the severe famines which have recently 
visited this country and which threaten to be more frequent 
than before, is the paramount duty of the citizen and the 
State alike. Practical remedies which in a measure may 
tend to minimise the sufferings of famine in the future are 
only possible and feasible when the true causes have been 
accurately ascertained beyond all contradiction. And here 
it may be not nnuseful to remind you that famine is not a 
calamity known to India alone. Famines have prevailed’ 
all over the world from time to time. But we have heard 
very little of them during the last fifty or seventy years,, 
save now and again in Bussia, and sometimes in Ireland 
and Italy. Leaving aside all other countries, let ns take 
the case of England alone. How is it that there at least 
for half-a-centnry past there is no such calamity as famine, 
though the country depends for two-thirds of its food- 
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supply on foreign nations? Is it not the case that 
it is the vast and most satisfactory improvement in the 
economic condition of the English labourer and artisan 
which has banished the sufferings ? There might have 
been any quantity of food-supply from foreign parts ; but so 
long as there was the lack of the necessary means to buy 
that supply, the food for All intents and purposes might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea. Now the one pheno¬ 
menon, above all others, which was discerned on the surface 
in India in reference to the last famine, was the almost 
total disability of the masses to maintain themselves and 
their families no sooner than the conditions of a deficient 
harvest were established. This phenomenon was not a new 
one. But what happened in previous famines was that the 
famished did not resort to the relief camps in large 
numbers at the very outset. They did possess some 
staying power, some means which enabled them to subsist 
for a time without State relief. It was only when the 
pincbings of poverty became acute and began to be 
seriously felt, with the approach of the summer season, that 
they were to be noticed seeking relief. Why, then, this 
difference during the last famine specially ? The universal 
belief is that the staying power of the masses has vanished. 
That belief would naturally lead us to conclude that their 
economic conditions must have deteriorated. Here it seems 
there is a difference of opinion. There is the majority, 
more or less in full touch with the masses and their condi¬ 
tion, which ascribes it to the growing impoverishment of 
the ryots, while there is the minority, chiefly the official 
classes, who attribute it to their imprudence and improvi¬ 
dence. In spite nt this diSerence it appears that there is 
one agreement uaderlyiog the contentions of both. It is 
not denied that the ailment of the peasantry is an economic 
one. Economic causes, whether superficial, as one set of 
thinkers aver, or deep-rooted, as another set assert, are 
undoubtedly .at work which have prevented the cultivator 
from saving enough in fat years to provide against the lean 
one. Of late those lean years have been many. The 
peasantry, in one locality or another, has not thriven since 
1891. ■ Bad harvests or woefully deficient harvests have 
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been freqnent, which hare plunged them into a heavier 
load of debt, from which they have barely found time 
to relieve themselves and be on their legs again. 
This much is generally acknowledged. But most 
of us, from our closer contact with the masses— 
a contact which it is scarcely possible even the best of 
officials can ever claim—are further of opinion that in 
addition to the misery and destitution arising from 
deficient harvests, there is the burden of the State-demand 
for enhanced land revenue assessments which is gnawing 
into the vitals of the peasantry. This demand is rigid 
and is collected v;rith all the hardness of the cast-iron 
system, which British administration has introduced into the 
country. It is to be feared that periodical revisions of the 
Survey Department have not a little to answer for 
agricultural indebtedness. Instituted with the best of 
motives, it is now admitted by those who have carefully 
studied its history, say, from Lord Salisbury downwards, 
that revisions have been far from beneficial to the ryot. 
That great authority has observed in his memorable minute 
of 1879 that: 

we may fairly discourage acleatl&c refinements In the works of 
assessment which are a natural exercise of the Intellect In highly 
cultivated officers but which worry the ryot, distribute the burdens 
of State with needless Inequality and Impose a costly machinery on 
the State. 

Thus the periodic enhancements have been oppressive 
and beyond the means of the payers who, over a greater 
part of the country, own on an average seven acres of 
land. To satisfy the burdensome call at inconvenient 
sessions the ryot is driven into the arms of the 
money-lender. Once in the clutches of that entity it is 
almost hopeless for him to extricate himself. But this 
cause is denied by the officials. It is declared that the 
assessments are light, and that the ryot, if he suffers at all, 
suffers from other causes. Here, then, is a difference of 
opinion. Now and again departmental or other committees 
have sat to trace the causes. These have demonstrated 
that the agricultural indebtedness of the peasant is chiefly 
to be attributed to rack-rents. More, there have beenr a few 
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careful observers who, having fully studied this agricultural 
problem, have independently come to the same conclusion 
that we have been entertaining these many years. I have 
to refer you. Gentlemen, to the minutes of Sir Louis 
Mallet and Lord Salisbury on the subject, made as far 
back as 1879, and which are officially embodied in the 
appendices to the Famine Commission Report of the 
year. I would be taxing your patience and time too much 
if I here cited even a hundredth part of what they said. 
Suffice it to say that Sir Louis Mallet was strongly opposed 
to Survey Settlements and the enhancement of 
land-revenue, which was their logical resultant. He had 
no hesitation in observing that “ the policy of further 
taxing the land might easily become a political danger ”. 
'From the economical point of view, he regarded such a 
policy as “ mischievous ’’ and directly tending “ to a 
progressive pauperisation of the community This was 
said twenty years ago but who will deny the prophetic 
character of Sir Louis Mallet’s observation, with the 
knowledge and light of the two famines? Progressive 
pauperisation is a fact which cannot be ignored. But it 
was not Sir Louis Mallet alone who had scented the 
economic mischief from afar and sounded the tocsin of 
“political danger”. As early as 1883, a thoroughly able 
writer, fully conversant with the economic situation of 
the peasantry of the country, gave an equally serious 
warning in more unmistakable terms in the columns 
of the Spectator. It was observed that; 

The ultimate difficulty of India, the economic situation of the 
cultivator, Is coming to the frontin a most disheartening way and 
Is exciting among the most experienced officials a sensation of 
positive alarm. 

That was “ the great Indian danger ” of the future. 
He accurately described the situation as follows ;— 

Tens of millions of persons there either can do or will do 
nothing but cultivate; and If cultivation does not pay, what hope 
have they ? The traders'do not buy more food of them tor being rich, 
and they have only food to sell. They can get their clothes cheaper 
through free-trades and railways, but they have reduced clothes to 
such an appreciable minimum that the saving Is not a rupee a year 
per bouse They need nothing save only land, and land, under the 
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^reunre of numbers becomes so dead, that either the profit per 
acre will not keep them, or they get too lew acres for a 
maintenance. Other occupations would save them, but they must 
be occupations for millions, and where are they? 

I ask you all the same question which the writer put 
eighteen years ago: “Where are they?’’ We should 
be all glad if there be a single official in the country who 
could unhesitatingly and courageously declare to-day that 
the description of the masses just related has been in 
any way exaggerated. Was he at all drawing a 
pessimistic picture when the same experienced writer 
further described the economic condition of the cultivators ? 

Five people cannot, live and pay a direct tax In money and the 
Interest of old debts at 16 per cent, upon five acres of over-cropped 
soil, without danger In bad years of a catastrophe. That Is the 
position of the whole districts In India. All, however, that we 
want Is a thorough examination of the subject by men who can 
lead opinion. 

LORD SALISBURY ON LAND ASSESSMENTS 

Let me now refer to one more authority, the present 
Prime Minister. As Secretary of State for India, it fell 
to the lot of Lord Salisbury to review the whole of land- 
revenue policy of the Government of India in the seventies. 
Referring to the minutes of many of his colleagues on that 
policy, as questioned by Sir Louis Mallet, his Lordship 
observed that, “ they mostly shrink from the general 
discussion” to which he has invited them. On his part, 
however, he gave his opinion in a most decisive way : 

So far as It Is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, It Is 
desirable the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
whole national charge. It Is not in Itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural districts, where capital Is scarce, 
sparing the towns where It Is often redundant and runs to waste 
In luxury. The Injury Is exaggerated in the case of India, where 
so much of the revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to the parts 
where the blood Is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those 
which are already feeble from the want of it. 

HOW ENHANCEMENTS HAVE GONE ON MERRILY 
Gentlemen, it will be thus obvious to you that even, as 
far back as 1879, the condition of the peasantry was such 
that so well-informed a Secretary of State as Lord 
Salisbury, who was capable of forming an independent 
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judgment on the mpritg of the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India, recognised the necessity of moderating 
the assessments. But what has been the actual fact ?' 
You have only to discover what has been the revenue 
derived from land in every province save Bengal, to learn 
for yourselves how much of the increase is owing to normal 
causes, to improved communications and to the law of 
unearned increment, and how much to pure enhancement 
unaccompanied by any reasons whatever. An exhaustive 
inquiry into this matter will, no doubt, bring facts to the 
surface to confirm the view universally held. Lord 
Salisbury would have a difficulty in pointing to the 
congested parts where he could apply the lancet with 
safety, for the body has grown feebler and feebler and is. 
now in an utterly prostrate condition. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE INQUIRY INEVITABLE 
If such, then, be the condition of the peasantry, is it 
not time then an exhaustive inquiry of an open and 
independent character long since demanded should be 
instituted, so as to collect all evidence which may decisively 
determine the principal causes of the present agrarian 
situation ? For, it is superfluous to add that any palliative 
measures to superficially remedy the actual disease can 
never lead to the improvement which we are ell anxious to 
seek. The misfortune is that, in the first instance, the 
Government of India has shrunk from doing so. It has 
long since dreaded to drag into daylight this great skeleton 
in its cupboard. But the irresistible march of circumstances 
is certain to leave it no alternative but expose it. A public 
inquiry, therefore, is inevitable. Government cannot any 
longer play the policy of the ostrich. It is more states¬ 
manlike to face the ugly question and find out the truth. 
It is the safest as well as the speediest course. For the 
longer it is delayed, the worse will be the agrarian situation. 
And not all its legislative measures will be able to avert 
what Bacon calls the “ rebellion of the belly”, when it 
sets in right earnest. As the Manchester Guardian 
(November 2) has tersely put it: 

We are forced to ask ourselves whether these economic, evils 
may not be traced directly or Indirectly to that famous system of' 
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Qovernment which hag been slowly bnllt up by the labours of many 
great Englishmen, and whether, while anxious to do our best for 
India to give her a thoroughly just and good administration, we are 
not unconsciously undermining the foundation of Indian society, 
which rests upon the peasant cultiTator in his village community. 
. . . The whole system of land tenure and of taxation Is called in 
question by the repeated famines, each worse than the one before 
it, which we have witnessed of late years. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION 
It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the inquiry 
which the Indian Famine Union hag prayed for in its most 
influentially signed memorial will be speedily granted. It 
is similar in principle to the inquiry which the Congress 
itself has asked for. The time for criticism has passed by, 
and that for constructive statesmanabip has arrived. But 
the construction can only proceed upon a solid foundation, 
of ascertained facts. The materials for the foundation, 
therefore, are the first essential. The inquiry should consist 
of an examination into the economic condition of a limited 
number of selected villages by means of Provincial Commis¬ 
sions of officials and non-officials in whom the public have 
confidence specially chosen for each Province. I am inclined 
to the view that a single roving Commission going all over 
the country is most unlikely to achieve that object, hlach 
Indian province differs from another. Each has its own 
idiosyncrasies and conditions. It is therefore essential that 
a Commission of experienced persons of local knowledge 
-should inquire into the agricultural condition of each of the 
typical villages in their own respective provinces. Perhaps 
the expenditure of such Provincial Commissions may he 
somewhat large, but in ray opinion it will be more than 
repaid by the valuable recommendations they may make. It 
would be grievous in this matter to have a dead uniformity 
all over the country when each province differs so much in 
economic conditions with another. What may suit the 
-villages in the district of the Putijab can hardly be said 
to suit those residing in the districts of Southern India. 
When the exact economic position of the different provinces 
with their higtoi-y and the causes of their difficulties is 
ascertained, we shall be on solid ground. In my opinion, 
the best way to proceed would be to ascertain from the 
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books of sowcars, traders and others, the prices of wages, 
corn, and so forth, and the cost ef cnltivation and main' 
tenance at one period and compare it with similar statistics 
of the latest year before the outbreak of famine. It 
may be also important to learn which may be the villages 
which can boast of tiled-roof houses instead of the humble 
thatched ones ; what may be the general quality of the 
food; what may be the domestic furniture, whether 
metallic things have replaced the primitive earthen ones 
and so on. Lastly, the percentage of households which 
may have shown these increased marks of prosperity. It is 
only by such a comparative compilation of statistics that 
the increasing prosperity or growing impoverishment of 
each of the typical villages can be found on which to build 
a fairly stable inference and proceed thereafter to prescribe 
the necessary remedies. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
suspend all further land legislation of the mischievous 
character of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. It cannot 
be said that the agrarian legislation of the last twenty 
years for the amelioration of the peasantry has tendered 
any good. Look at the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
alone, which Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission has 
pronounced to be a failure ; for it has come to the conclusion 
that indebtedness has increased, rather than diminished 
in the four districts which have been under the operation 
of the measure for the last twenty years. 

MISCHIEF OF BOMBAY AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 

Nothing at this juncture in the administration of 
India is more to be deplored than legislative measures for 
the so-called improvement of the peasantry. History- 
teaches a painful lesson in this respect which, it is to be 
hoped, the Government of India will bear in mind. 
Agrarian reforms, to cure a desperate agrarian situation, 
whenever undertaken in opposition to the views and the 
interests of the peasants, have ended in great political 
disasters. We need not refer to what distinguished 
Roman writers have said of the agricultural conditions of 
their own times. Again coming to modern times, we need 
not refer to the condition of affairs in France, in Turkey. 
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and in the United States. In my opinion the less there is 
of agrarian legislation in which is to be discerned more of 
the arbitrariness and cupidity of rulers than their moderation 
and justice, the better for the peasantry and the 
country. Justice must be respected. Let him who sows 
reap, and let him who plants the tree eat its fruits. Such 
injustice in agrarian legislation, where the cultivator 
is sought to be deprived of a larger and larger portion of the 
fruit of his labour, must eventually culminate in slavery. 
The ultimate result of this policy is, that the labour of the 
peasant is blighted and becomes barren leading to those 
economic evils from which he now suffers. It is to be 
feared that so far as the new Land Revenue Legislation of 
the Bombay Prefsidency is concerned, these evils are likely 
to show themselves in all their ugliness as its operations 
extend. None doubts the beneficent intentions of the 
Government. But, after all, such intentions are judged 
by results. That there will be no such result, as the 
Government affects to believe will follow the measure, 
seems to be the firm conviction of the people at large, 
even after the debate that has taken place in the Council. 
It is greatly to be regretted in this matter that no attention 
has been paid to the popular voice. The Viceroy himself 
declared at Bombay, in that memorable speech he delivered 
at the Town Hall in reply to the address of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, that he was most anxious to listen 
to that opinion. And yet he refused to consider the appeal 
of the public to suspend the sanctioning of the Bill and 
allow them reasonable time to examine and consider the 
provisions of the amendment which is undoubtedly of a 
revolutionary character and which seeks to establish State 
landlordism in the country, which one of his predecessors, 
twenty years ago, repudiated on behalf of his Government. 
I have no inclination to enter into any disquisition on the 
subject of land tenures in the country. This is not the 
time nor the place.for it. I only beg to draw your attention 
to one fact, and it is this: that, as Sir Louis Mallet 
observed, there is absolutely no fixity in the land-revenue 
policy of the Government. Everything varies with the 
views of successive Governments. Hence have arisen a 
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mags of incoasistencies in its laod-revenne system. Lord 
Salisbury cynically observed; 

Have we any grounds for thinking they will cease ? They are 
not merely subjects of reproach ; they are a warning of the fashion 
after which our Indian Government Is made. By the law of its 
existence It must be a Government of incessant change. It is the 
despotism of a line of kings, whose reigns are limited by climatic 
causes to five years. 

But the despots return to their homes, while the effects 
of their despotic action remain to harass and annoy a much 
enduring and patient people. Consider, Gentlemen, the 
action of the Government of Lord Curzon, in the matter 
of this Land Revenue Amendment Act, whereby the 
perpetuity of tenure in survey lands has been “ by a stroke 
of the pen ” abolished. It is the first forcible attempt at 
the assertion of State landlordism, which the Government 
of Lord Lytton indignantly repudiated : 

Wa do not accept the accuracy of the description that the 
tenure of land in India was that of cultivating tenants, with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State, and that land is the 
property of the Government, held by the occupier as tenant on 
hereditary succession so long as he pays the Government demand. 
On the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were recognised 
under the Native Government before the establishment of British 
power, and are not uncommon in Native States at the present time. 
It has been one of the great objects of all the successive 
Governments of India since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to 
create property fa land, at all events to secure and fortify and 
develop It to the utmost. The Government, undoubtedly, Is the 
owner of a first charge, the amount of which Is fixed by Itself on the 
produce of all revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater 
part of the Indian Empire, It Is no more the owner of the cultivated 
land than the owner of a rent charge in England Is the owner of the 
land upon which it Is charged.—Despatch, 8th June 1880, 
para 31. 

FAILURE OF ALL LEGISLATION 

It was thus against the revolutionary character of the 
legislation that the Bombay public prayed for delay, but 
which was refused, while those uon-oificial members who 
took a leading part were characterised by the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill as incapable of comprehending 
the very elements of reasoning, and by another as guilty 
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of reckless and perverse misrepresentation. Such language’ 
would not, on behalf of Ministers, have been allowed to- 
go unchallenged in the House of Commons. But in India 
it seems that the amenities of our expanded Councils, where 
representatives of the people are invited to advise and aid 
Government in law-making, demand that those in power 
and authority should flout the representatives of the 
people and charge them with dishonesty when they 
attempt to express their honsst opinion. That the 
representatives were offended is shown by the way in which 
the foremost of them, in giving his reply, expressed himself 
on the unpleasant incident. The Honourable Mr. Mehta 
observed, addressing the President: 

My Lord, I acknowledge, as I said In answer to the remark of 
Mr. Monteath, that It Is open for the people who take another view of 
a question to be Intolerant enough to doubt the capacity, ability or 
jtntelllfrence of those opponents; but It Is going altogether beyond 
the bounds of decorum and propriety, to say nothing stronger to 
question tbelf honesty. Speaking on my own behalf and on behalf 
of my colleagues who think with me In this matter, 1 lay an emphatic 
claim to having devoted such ability and intelligence as we possess 
to the consideration of this question and to laying the view which 
we have thus formed before this Legislative Connell. 1 lay a still 
stronger and more emphatic claim to the Integrity and honesty ot 
purpose as well as of myself, however egotistical It may seem, as 
of those colleagues who hold the same views as I do upon 
this subject. 

There is not the slightest doubt—and I have the best 
authority for saying it—that it was this breach of decorum 
that contributed not a little to accentuate the previous 
determination, opealy declared in the Council, of the 
dissenting members, to retire from the Council Hall as soon 
as the amendment was lost. All enlightened and self- 
respecting Indians have approved of that course, and I 
refrain from saying anything more on the subject. But 
I repeat. Gentlemen, my conviction that for a genuine 
improvement in the material condition of the Indian 
peasantry the less of legislation there is the better. And 
what may it be asked, has been the effect of our land laws 
during the past twenty years? Were not each and. all of 
them enacted with the single object of bettering the 
condition of the peasantry ? Has that object been attained ?' 
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The very fact that they are still tinkering and tinkering 
them, now in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
now in Bombay and the Central Provinces, now in 
Bengal and Madras, under one form or another, is evidence 
conclusive of the non-fulfilment of the object. In short, the 
statute-book is groaning under the accumulated weight of 
the agrarian legislation of the last quarter of a century, 
without the slightest benefit to those on whose behalf it 
has been undertaken. Their net effect has been to 
aggravate the original economic evils which it was intended 
to cure. The legislative remedies have proved worse than 
the disease. While the peasant wants bread, the State 
makes him a present of its legislative abracadabras. 
Gentlemen, you cannot be unaware of the official reports 
which reach us from time to time of the return of material 
prosperity to the Fellaheen of Egypt. What may have 
been the chief cause which has led there, especially during 
the last seven years, to that prosperity ? Has there been 
any land legislation of the character the various Indian 
administrations have passed within recent years ? No; 
legislation is the last thing which Lord Cromer has thought 
of while improving the condition of the Egyptian cultivator. 
Why ? It should be remembered that his Lordship was not 
unaware of the land laws of this country. As a matter of 
fact ho was no unimportant member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, which introduced the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1883. Again, it was he who bad, with the help of Sir 
David Barbour, made a semi-official enquiry into the 
condition of agriculture in the various provinces, the gross 
income of the ryot per acre, and collected all other kindred 
statistics. And yet Lord Cromer, as the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the English Government in Egypt, in 
spite of his Indian experience, has eschewed all land 
legislation. Why ? The answer is not far to seek. Because 
he was quite convinced that paper statutes never advanced 
the welfare of the Indian ryot. The means he employed 
were more practical. Firstly, he thoroughly understood thal 
throughout the world the agriculturist suffers for want of the 
necessary credit and capital. With the assistance of these 
the agriculturist could always be kept free from debt, and 
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be enabled to labour aasidaoualy to improve the out-turn of 
hiu produce, with benefit to himself and the State. 
Secondly, Lord Cromer also knew that irrigation was the 
£rst essential where Nature was freakish in her seasonal 
bounties. No doubt, they have the Nile in Egypt, but that 
river has existed from time immemorial. It did not, 
however, prevent famines. What was wanted was a 
judicious distribution of water, and a system which stored it 
for use during a season of deficiency. Irrigation, therefore, 
was of paramount importance. The Fellaheen may 
have all the capital needed to till their land, but if the 
necessary water was not there, they could do little. Lord 
Cromer, with the eye of the practised and far-sighted 
statesman, devoted his attention to extended and improved 
irrigation. You all know the colossal irrigation works on 
the Atbara now going on. Thus by the establishment of 
a national bank, on rational principles which immediately 
meet the requirements of the Egyptian cultivator, and by 
extended irrigation works, Lord Cromer has been able 
most successfully to achieve the amelioratiou of that entity 
and lead him on to the path of comparative prosperity. 
But you will observe that if he has been able to accomplish 
so much, it is owing to the entire absence of the agrarian 
legislation of the kind which the autocrats who reign for 
five years in this country are so fond of introducing. Egypt 
for the last fifteen years has been singularly fortunate in 
possessing as its virtual ruler, without interruption, a British 
statesman of great pluck and energy, of foresight and 
immense experience, who unhampered has been allowed 
to work out his benevolent project for the benefit of the 
millions of Egypt. Once for all a broad and generous 
policy, far-reaching in its beneficent and vivifying influence, 
was laid down and it has been allowed to be carried into 
practical operation uninterrupted and unfettered by 
circnmlooution, red-tape and a dozen other obstructive and 
contradictory elements more or less of a character how not 
to do it which are so rife in India. 

EXTENSION OE VICEREGAL PERIOD 
This fact leads me to ofier one observation in this 
place. In India, it is highly expedient, as the Times of 
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India sagaciougly observed two years ago in an article 
which may be read with profit at this juncture, that when 
we have a good Viceroy of a practical turn of mind, imbued 
with a deep sense of his responsibility and intent on 
rendering lasting good to the masses, as Lord Curzon seems 
to be by universal consent that he should be allowed to 
remain at the helm of affairs for a longer period than the 
orthodox one of five years, so that he may he in a position 
to achieve all the good which his knowledge and experience 
may have derived during the first term ot his office. It is 
indeed moat curious that a capable Viceroy, who is known 
to be rendering good, should have to lay down his office at 
the very time, or the psychological moment, when India 
has the greatest need of utilising to her best advantage his 
previously acquired experience. 

EX PARTE OFFICIAL REPORTS ON LAND ASSESSMENTS 
If, then, you ask me what remedies may be recommended 
to Government for extricating the ryot from his present 
condition of indebtedness, and gradually leading him on to 
the path of prosperity, I should reply that the fundamental 
reform, whence all other reforms must naturally flow, 
is a modification in the present policy of land-revenue 
assessment in vogue in the different provinces. For the 
last two years and upwards, thanks to Mr. R. 0. Dutt 
and his untiring perseverance and patience, the controversy 
has been going on as to the oppressive character of the 
assessment. Sere, too, there are two schools of thought 
—the official— which contends that the assessments are 
light, and the non-official, which avers to the contrary. 
Where there is such a diametrical difference of opinion, it is 
always best to find out the truth by exploding the fallacies 
lurking in the facts and arguments of either side. There 
ought to be a judicial pronouncement of the moot question, 
on the basis of reliable evidence which may be collected by 
means of an impartial tribunal specially appointed for the 
purpose. Unless such a judicial and exhaustive inquiry 
is undertaken and a final verdict pronounced, it is to bo 
feared this controversy is likely to remain interminable. 
But it is wisdom that the sooner it is closed in the manner 
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suggested, the better. The future Isud-revenue policy 
should, theu, be based on the ascertained opinion of 
that tribunal. But it will never do to flourish before 
us a mass of one-sided facts and arguments of 
Commissioners and Collectors as pre to be found 
recorded in those precious serials of Survey Settlement 
Ofiicers published from time to time. They are purely 
ex parte and not subject to the cross-examination 
necessary to arrive at the truth. 

IRRIGATION versus RAILWAYS 
Meanwhile extended irrigation works of all kinds, 
small and large, by means of canals, tanks, reservoirs, wells 
wherever practicable, and the harnessing so far as possible, 
after careful investigation, of some of the large rivers after 
the manner of the Godavary in the past by General 
Sir Arthur Cotton, are essential. Next, of course, is the 
stimulation of credit and capital; and, lastly, elementary 
education suited to a large rural population. It is, 
however, satisfactory to notice that after the experience of 
the two severe famines, the State has now taken the first 
step towards improving and extending existing irrigation 
and taking new works in hand. A Commission is already 
sitting on the subject, taking evidence under the presidency 
of a talented Engineer, who has been mainly instrumental 
in achieving success with irrigation works in Egypt, 
It is to be hoped that the report of Sir Colin Scott 
Moncreiflf and his able colleagues may prove most practical. 
Out only regret is that the State should have for so many 
years subordinated irrigation works to railway construction 
at railway speed—a procedure against which your 
representative entered their protests before the Eoyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, t would quote only 
one or two passages from the report of the Commission of 
1879 to inform you how far the Indian Government had 
neglected the golden recommendations of that Commission, 
with the late Sir John Caird as its most expert member. 
It observed : 

That among the means that may be adopted for giving India 
direct protection irom famine arising from drought, the first place 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of Irrigation. 
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But the Government assigned it a second place only. 
Instead of appointing an Irrigation Commission which 
was the first essential, there was appointed in 1883 
a Parliamentary Select Committee on Railways. Thus 
while 150 ciores of rupees have been spent on railways 
since 1884, only twenty crores have been expended on 
irrigation. But I need not tarry to inform you of the 
beneficent results which by this time might have arisen 
from spending on wells and tanks even a fourth of the sum 
incurred on railways. Not that the Government was not 
made aware of the economic advantages to the State and 
the ryot alike of irrigation. For the Commission of 1879 
further remarked that: 

It has bean too much the custom, In discussions as to the 
policy of constructing such works, to measure their value by their 
financial success, considered only with reference to the net return 
to Government on the capital Invested In them. The true value of 
Irrigation works Is to be judged very differently. First must be 
reckoned the direct protection afforded by them In years of 
drought by the saving of human life, by the avoidance of the loss 
of revenue remitted, and of the outlay Incurred In costly measures 
of relief. 

Unfortunately this golden counsel, I repeat, was never 
taken into serious cousideration till the Second Famine 
Commission of 1898 once more accentuated the advice, 
with some further pertinent observations to answer those 
who, in the interval, had waxed most eloquent on the 
wonderful miracles of railways. In paragraph 536 of its 
report, the Commission observes after referring to the 
expenditure on famine protective works, that: 

Experience has shown that on the occasion of a widespread 
failure of the rains, railways, however useful and necessary they 
may be, do not keep down prices to a point at which the slightest 
pressure only Is left. So far as they equalise prices, they widen 
the area of scarcity, though lessening the Intensity elsewhere of 
famine. Though they bring grain to tracts liable to famine In 
years of drought, they also prevent large accumulation of grain In 
those tracts fn years of plenty. 
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Thus railways have been no unmixed blessing. 
Moreover, it is now recognised that, after all, they are 
only a means of speedy distribution of grain from one place 
to another, but they in no way add a single rupee to the 
wealth of the country. But it has taken years to explode 
this fallacy at the seat of the Central authority. In these 
matters it would seem that the Government has been far 
behind the march of enlightened Indian opinion. It 
required three Commissions and two severe famines to 
recognise and become alive to the supreme importance of 
extended irrigation, wherever possible and practicable 
which, in the long run, actually stimulates 
agricultural wealth. The Famine Commission of 1879 
openly said : 

It Is not only In years of drought that Irrigation works are of 
value. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great service and 
a great source of wealth giving certalrly to all the agricultural 
operations, Increasing the outturn per acre of the crops and 
enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown. 

Next, in para 544 the Commission of 1898 has 
pointed out that since 1880, an average return of 6 per 
cent, net on capital outlay has been realised on irrigation 
works which can hardly be said of railways. On the 
contrary, the lant are still losing something like a crore 
of rupees per annum to the general taxpayer. That I am 
not speaking at random on the subject of this net loss by 
railways, I have to draw your attention to the Appendix 
in the Keport of the Koyal Commission to which 
I have already alluded. It will be seen from it that in 
fifteen years there was a loss of over 51 crores. That, owing 
to low exchange, in late years there was a heavy loss on 
guaranteed railways may be admitted. But I may inform 
you that apart from these railways, almost 90 per cent, 
of the State lines have been hitherto losing concerns. The 
following statistics, which are worked out from the latest 
Table officially published in the Gazette af India of 6th July 
1901, will make it evident to all what a drag on the 
annual revenue are the railways. In all there are 51' 
railways (excluding the East Indian) which lost from the 
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date of their construction up till 1900 to the State, 
Rs. 43,34,72,459. Of these six only show a net gain : 


(1) R>jputana-Malwa 

(2) Warora Colliery 

(3) Eastern Bengal 

(4) Nalhatt! 

(5) Patna-Gay a 

(6) Lucknow-Barellly 


7-26 crores. 
010 „ 
110 

001 „ 

0 09 „ 

001 „ 


8 57 crores. 


The rest, namely 45 lines, have lost between 
them 51'91 crores. Thus, deducting the gain of the above 
six lines, the net result was a loss ot 43’34 crores to the 
State ? The total capital outlay of the six lines was 
40 crores. The capital of the losing lines was 167’46 crores. 
The total capital equalled 207‘46. On this the net loss 
was 43'34 crores. All these lines began to be constructed 
after 1870. If, therefore, we take it that they generally 
began to earn profits five years after the date of their 
completion and allow the older and new lines an average 
earning period of 20 years, we shall in no way be 
exaggerating the loss. Thus, these railways have 
lost on an average 20 per cent, in 20 years or, say, 
1 per cent, per annum. This is the result. But it will 
interest you to know something of the principal losing lines. 





Loss from 




the begin¬ 



Capital In 

ning in 



crores. 

crores. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

0) 

North-Western Railway 

••• 50'71 

• 25-3.3 

(2) 

Oudh and Rohilkbund 

12*56 

— 3 39 

(a) 

South Indian 

••• 7 53 

- 279 

(4) 

Southern Mahratta 

• •• 9-82 

... 4-36 

(5) 

Indian Midland 

••• 10-31 

••• 286 

(61 

Bengal-Nagpur 

... 17-51 

200 


I beg to draw your attention. Gentlemen, to the 
enormous loss on one line alone the North-Western 
Railway, which, on a capital of 50’71 crores has lost 
25'33 crores. Of course, it is to a large extent a Military 
Railway. Bull ask why the annual loss on such a railway, 
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which is purely constructed for Military purposes, is not 
debited to the Military Department just as all charges for 
mobilisation. Tou will observe that the above six lines 
alone make up more than half the total capital outlay and 
that they have managed to lose between them 40‘73 crores 
or, say, nearly 40 per cent, to their capital ! Contrast 
this railway finance, Gentlemen, with the total capital 
outlay from the beginning of 32 crores on irrigation 
works which, even after taking into account the non¬ 
productive or losing ones, have paid net 6 per cent. It 
should be remembered that even the East Indian Railway, 
with all its profits, does not yet yield to Government, after 
deducting the amount of profits payable to the Company 
which manages the line, more than ‘2]/^ per cent, per 
annum on its capital, according to the latest official return. 
Of course, I am aware of the fact that 50 years hence this 
railway would be the entire property of the State and 
would then form a most “ valuable asset ” against State 
liabilities. But, meanwhile, I think it is but right that 
I should point out to you its present paying character. You 
will thus see what has been the financial burden on the 
taxpayer of extended railways at breathless pace. Even 
admitting their utility, is if possible that any country, much 
less so poor a country as India, can afford the luxury of 
the annual losses described above ? And what, it may 
be asked, is the fair market value of the losing concerns ? 
Does the Government expect to realise anything near their 
respective book cost? 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS 

As to the agricultural banks, it is some consolation to 
notice that after well-nigh 20 years the project, due 
to the initiative of Sir William Wedderburn, has been 
revived and that the Government has recognised its 
importance. It is satisfactory also to notice the institution 
of an expert Committee to consider the practicability of the 
scheme from the point of view presented by the existing 
conditions. Opinions, however, seem to differ. The 
Committee has framed its scheme on the basis of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies on the Continent. Their 
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principal object is, no donbt, co-operative banking on • 
modest scale, with safegnards of a rigid character. Its 
principle is entirely voluntary. Friendly co-operation 
must take the lead. Where such co-operation is formed, 
it wilt have to regulate its practical proceedings ou the 
lines formulated by the Committee. No doubt here and 
there some rudimentary Co-operative Societies are already 
in existence. The one in Multan is supposed to be doing 
well. On our Bombay side there is an agricultural 
syndicate, which has done some useful work and which 
needs development. These small institutions now in 
existence lead one to hope that after the passing of the 
present scheme by the legislature, there may bo a genuine 
movement for the establishment of such Co-operative 
Credit Societies. A good start, with good management, 
is the first element of success. The sowcar, 1 mean 
the honest usurer, is not likely to view his rival with 
anything like friendliness or favour. At any rate, he 
will closely watch its proceedings. And if he finds in 
the end that the new Credit Institution is in no way 
inimical to his interests, he will slowly endeavour to 
recognise its importance. Whether in the process of 
time, which may be many years, he will entirely identify 
himself with these societies and become its guiding spirit 
and beneficent fairy is a problem. But anyhow the most 
satisfactory feature of this new scheme is the wisdom the 
Commitree has exercised in recognising the absolute 
importance of the sowcar in the domestic economy of the 
ryot. To the Committee, ho is not the black tyrant and 
blood-sucker that he has often been represented. After 
all, the Committee is aware that the enlightened self-interest 
of the State in India demands the existence of 
the sowcar. Without his aid, it would become impossible 
that the crores of land-revenue could be so punctually 
gathfred from year to year. 

CREDIT 

So far, then, the scheme promises to be hopeful. 
Whether this kind of banking will eventually become popular 
and stimulate thrift and industry remains to be seen 
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In fact, thrift and industry are the two cardinal virtues 
of the Indian peasantry, despite all assertions to the 
contrary. What the ryot badly wants is capital and credit. 
As to capital, it must first exist in the country and as 
to credit it is a serious question whether with the new 
fangled legislation in vogue which has sought to restrict 
the right of transfer in land, credit will be improved. 
Good security means good credit. But where the former 
is next to non-existent, how the latter may be established is 
a question difiicult to answer. The sowcar, whom the 
Committee invites to help the Co-operative Societies, will 
think twice and thrice how he may foster credit on nothing. 

WANTED ELASTICITV AND SUCCESS OF THE 
EGYPTIAN SYSTEM 

It is also a moot point whether the scheme has in it 
all those elements of elasticity to ensure fair success. 
Anyhow it is possible that, even after a full and fair 
trial, these societies will prove a success and not a failure 
as the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Again, my fear 
is that what is easily understood and practised by a 
European peasant is not possible to be understood and 
practised by an Indian ryot. The German farmer, for 
instance, thoroughly understands the principles of the 
Raiffesen System and profits by availing himself of the 
advantages offered by it. But is it possible that the illiterate 
Indian peasant can do so ? Are not all his agricultural 
environments cast in a different mould from those of 
the German or Italian ? It is a great mistake to slavishly 
follow the European system in this respect when, on the 
face of it, it is recognised as most unsuitable. I am, 
Gentlemen, personally more inclined to look with favour 
on the monetary system in vogue for the last six or seven 
years in Egypt to help the rural classes there. One reason, 
of all others, which inclines me to it is the great success that 
has already attended the operations of the Egyptian system. 
Bearing in mind that the Egyptian cultivator differs 
little from his Indian brother, it is safe to assume there are 
more chances of success in following it than the one about 
to be tried here. The National Bank in Egypt has an 
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autonomy of its own, and is every way unshackled in its 
operations save so far as tbe collection of instalments brings 
it into contact with Government. In its nature, I take it 
to be a refined edition of tbe sotccar, but without the 
sou'car's cupidity. The bank is q[uite content to earn but 
10 per cent, on its monies, out ot which it fully spends four 
on charges of collection and rural agency. It sends, like our 
local Insurance Companies, a largo number of experienced 
and trustworthy agents to the various villages to ascertain 
the position of the applicants requiring capital. After due 
enquiries reports are made. On the basis of these reports 
advances are made, and instalments of an easy character 
are fixed. Collection of instalments is made, in which 
Government aid is taken. Hence there is a Controller 
appointed by Government to scrutinise all transactions. 
But beyond this there is no other State supervision. Such 
a practical scheme, already a great success, would have 
been preferable. I would recommend instituting one 
National Bank at least of t!ie ch.sracter established in 
Egypt in each Province of the Empire with its branches 
in the districts. But I entertain no dogmatic opinion on 
the subject. Nothing would give us greater satisfaction 
than to see a modest beginning made on the right lines 
which would attain tbe principal object we have all in 
view for the better improvement of the pecuniary condition 
of the Indian peasantry. Hence, a full and fair 
trial is essential. Experience may discover defects which 
might be remedied, and thus give greater permanence to 
it and offer better chances of success as years roll on. 

As to education of the rural classes, it is unprofitable 
at present to say anything. The question of education 
is our despair. If even after well-nigh 50 years the 
Provincial Governments, in spite of growing revenues, 
cannot afford to spend directly from their respective 
treasuries an amount in the aggregate larger than a 
crore on all kinds of education, it is hopeless to expect 
that they would spend anything like a reasonable sum 
for the education of the rural classes. I, therefore, 
refrain from making further observations on this melancholy 
subject, though Lord Curzon has of late revived some hope- 
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in^ this direction which, it is much to be wished, may be 
fairly realised. 

GRAIN STORAGE 

In connection with this question of famine prevention* 
it IS also essential to bear in mind whether the annual 
export of food-grains, chiefly wheat and rice, to foreign 
countries does not contribute somewhat to increase the 
intensity of famine when drought occurs. The quantity 
exported varies from year to year according to the tiemand, 
but the average of the last five years may be taken as 
21 lakhs of tons per annum. The surplus left is not much. 
The Commission of 1898 came to the conclusion, after 
most elaborate calculations and searching tests, that; 

Having regard to tha degree to which the Increase of popula¬ 
tion appears to have surpassed the Increase of food crop areas, we 
are Inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the normal 
annual surplus of food-grains In 1880, the present surplus cannot 
' be greater than that figure. 

The quantity was five million tons, but both 
Sir James Caird and Mr. Sullivan observed that they were 
“ unable to place any confidence ” in those figures. They 
computed that at the best the surplus was just enough to 
last ten days for the whole of the Indian population! 
‘Under the circumstances they strongly recommended the 
storage of grain, which was the immemorial practice in the 
country, and which continued till the system of payment 
of the State dues in cash instead of kind, and the indebted¬ 
ness of the ryots, chiefly arising from enhanced revenue 
assessments, swept it away. Sir James and his colleague 
remarked that: 

In a country where annual surplus of grain is so small and 
where It cannot be Increased by foreign importation, the absolute 
need of, reserves In seasons of scarcity tor the supply ot places 
difficult of access, becomes almost imperative. The most effectual 
remedy for this would be to encourage the storage of grain In such 
■localities in seasons of plenty. 

They recommended that Government should do, 
through the village officials, for the safety of the poorer 
•classes, what the wealthier now do for themselves. The 
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people live on different varieties of dry grain, grovfn in 
their several districts, which is the specific food they are 
accustomed to. As this common grain is rarely an article 
of export, its storage could in no way interfere with the 
operation of foreign trade, and, as the storage would be 
sub-divided in every village, it could be done without’ 
disturbance to the usual operations of husbandry. In 
seasons of abundance, stores may very conveniently be 
made. A village of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres- 
of grain, may be reckoned to have 40 of the class for 
whom the storage is proposed. It was estimated that a 
store of 7 tons would suffice for this number during a year 
of famine, and tbe quantity required might be secured out 
of two years of good crops during tbe interval at the 
rate of 354 ““7 pressure on the 

rest of the people, while the storage of that quantity of 
grain would be a simple and inexpensive operation. Tbe 
value of these practical suggestions has in no way been 
diminished even after the lapse of twenty years. On tbe 
contrary, the importance of storage is deemed of more 
paramount necessity for the future than in 1880 after 
the experience of the two recent calamitous visitations. 
Storage is an indispensable condition of safety, specially 
having regard to the continued exports and the greater 
poverty of the masses. The less the stocks of surplus 
grain, the higher the prices when a severe drought 
overtakes the country. But a large rise in the prices of 
food-grains signifies so much starvation to the poor who are 
unable to buy them. It is a matter of regret that this 
point of view is seldom borne in mind by the officials. 
Even if present to their mind, they take no steps to 
remedy the evil. The depletion of food-stores is an evil. 
The abundance of it means low prices, as the deficiency of 
it means the contrary. Then, as the masses are poor, they 
cannot buy the grain at famine prices, so that the 
inevitable result is starvation and death. Hence it is 
essentially imperative that situated as the Indian masses 
are, storage in the simple and inexpensive way suggested 
by Sir James Caird should be one of the means 
whereby famines may be prevented, and hitherto I do not 
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tkink I have noticed any very serious objection being 
raised against it. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

It is not suggested that Government should have 
public granaries at special centres. Neither is it suggested 
that arrangements for storing grain should be made for 
the benefit of “ thieves and rats ” as Mr. O’tJonor 
cynically observed when replying to a question of the 
Famine Commissioners of 1898. No ; the latest Famine 
Commission has strongly recommended relief works as far 
as possible nearer the homes of the famished. Relief 
within a short distance of villages is advocated. And it is 
in this connection that the system, as recommended by 
Sir J. Gaird, or in its more modified form, free from all 
objections, as was very wisely suggested in the columns of 
the Statesman in August 1900, fits in admirably well and is, 
therefore, deserving of a fair trial, and I say this, in face 
of Lord Cutzon’s declaration at Budget time that he would 
deubt the sanity of those who recommended grain storage. 
We have an eminently successful trial in this matter, 
which also can be easily followed. Mr. Parvati Chowdry, 
a zemindar, has admirably succeeded, by establishing 
“ Dharma Gola” in his own villages, and his “ Note” on 
the same subject, alluded to in a recent issue of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, requires respectful attention from 
the authorities. I have now exhausted the subject of the 
prevention of famines. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
the practical lessons of the two famines will be seriously 
borne in mind, for it goes without saying that the 
consequences of another visitation of the character and 
intensity of the last is certain to add to the difficulties 
and anxieties of the Government. Even the Times, with 
all its desire to echo the optimism prevailing at Calcutta 
and Westminster, is constrained to observe that ; 

It may well be doubted whether a day Is not coming when not 
all the resources of the British Empire will suffice to cope with a 
succession of bad seasons and a final failure of the rains over an 
extended area. 

This is an omiuous warning, of which those responsible 
should not fail to take note. 
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CONDITION OF THE MASSES 
I would now crave leave to rivet your attention on 
what has been a burning question for many a year—I 
mean the condition of the masses. All are agreed that 
India, compared with the countries of Europe and the Far 
West, is poor. At the same time it is alleged that the 
standard of living is low, and, therefore, the prevailing 
poverty is not of an appalling character. It is, indeed, 
natural for our alien rulers that they should resent any 
serious allegation which might in any way reflect on the 
character ot their rule. It is certainly not pleasant for 
any civilised Government to be told that its people are 
steeped in abject poverty and that that poverty, according 
to all symptoms, is growing. But when such a disagreeable 
statement is made, practical statesmanship suggests 
that its correctness or incorrectness should be conclusively 
demonstrated. For such a purpose two courses are 
open. Either the Government, against whom the 
allegation is made, should court a full and fair inquiry 
in coram populo, say, by means of a disinterested and 
imperial tribunal of experts, reputed for sifting evidence 
of irrefragable facts gathered from each district, 
and probing the troth to the bottom ; or it should 
collect through its own trusted officers such reliable 
statistics as shall enable the public to draw its own inference 
one way or the other. In my own opinion, the first 
method is preferable to the second. An open inquiry in 
broad daylight, conducted from district to district, where 
witnesses could be put through the searching test of cross- 
examination as regards average produce in a given series 
of years, their average value, the range of wages, the cost 
of living, the saleable price of land itself, and all other 
circumstances essential to a right understanding of the 
true conditions of the people, is the most satisfactory. 
If the seal of public confidence is to be set on such an 
investigation, it is superfluous to observe that publicity and 
close examination of facts are absolutely essential. 
Unfortunately, for reasons best known to itself, the 
Government has shrunk from instituting such an open 
inquiry, though more than once appealed to. In India, it is 
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always so difficult to conquer the hydra of hide-bound' 
officialism. 

METHOD OF COMPUTING NATIONAL WEALTH 

The second method is departmental. It is the one 
which the Indian Government has twice adopted, one in 
1882 and another in 1888. But it is deemed extremely 
unsatisfactory, for in its nature it is secretive. Circulars are 
sent round to the district officers to make inquiries. The 
public never knows what are the instructions conveyed to 
them and what may be the scope allowed to the officers, 
because the circulars are marked “ confidential”. Accord- 
ingly, “ confidential ” reports are made to which “ con¬ 
fidential ” replies are given. The results are embodied in a 
“ confidential ’’ despatch to the Secretary of State. If some 
member of Parliament is inquisitive enough to ask that 
functionary whether he would place it on the table of the 
House, he obligingly answers in the affirmative on the 
understanding that the papers should be considered 
“confidential”. They ate never allowed to be published 
for general information. This bureaucratic mode in State 
affairs, in which the public are vitally interested, can never 
inspire any confidence. And the publication of mere 
extracts, which their own self-complacent optimism may 
choose to select, cannot satisfy public curiosity, much less 
carry conviction home. Of this nature was the inquiry 
very hurriedly made during the closing month? of the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin. Selected facts and extracts 
from the “ confidential ” reports of district officials were 
afterwards published in the official Gazette. But it cannot 
be said that there was any systematic attempt at computing 
the annual income, agricultural and non-agricultural. That 
was only done once during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1883. Sir David Barbour was entrusted with the 
work. He calculated that the income from all sources was 
Rs. 27 per head against Rs. 20 computed by Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji. But the details of the figures by which the 
aggregate was arrived at were never disclosed. Some 
official figures, however, had found publicity through 
members of Parliament. And ten years later, 
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Mr. Dadabhoy, when in the House of Commons, put a 
series of elaborate ioterpellations in the matter. On 
6th April 18it3, he asked th« Under-Secretary ; 

Whether in 1882 the Finance Minister of India estimated the 
average Income of each inhabitant of India at Ks. 27 per head ; 
whether the estimates were based upon the contents of a Note 
entitled “ An Enquiry into the Incidence of Taxation in British 
India,” prepared by Sir David Barbour; and whether the Note 
contained the following particulars : 

Agricultural Wealth per Head of the Population. 


Presidency 

Bate 

or 

per head. 

Province. 

Rupees. 

Bombay 

22-4 

Central Provinces 

21-6 

Madras 

190 

Punjab 

18 5 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudb 

16'4 

Bengal 

16'9 

Burmah 

27-6 

I may mention that Sir Evelyn 

Baring had referred 

to the above identical figures in his 

speech in the same 

year that they were worked out at 

the introduction of 

the Bengal Tenancy Act. At the time the value of the 
agricultural income was calculated at 332 crores of rupees. 
Including Burma and Assam it was 350 crores. The 


non-agricnltural income was put down at 175 crores. The 
total was 525 crores. This sum, divided by the population 
of the day, viz., 19’45 crores, gave Rs. 27 per head. In 
the same Note, the value of the gross produce of the 
different provinces was given as follows : 


Punjab 

Crores 

Rupees. 

34-15 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

71-15 

Bengal 

— 103-50 

Central Provinces 

21-25 

Bombay 

89 00 

Madras 

50'00 

32 
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GOVERNMENT DECLINES TO PDBLISH DETAILS 
The result of the interpellation was that the Secretary 
of State declined to lay the full Note of Sir David 
Barbour, referred to by Mr. Dadabhoy, on the table of 
the House. Mr. Dadabhoy further moved to have a similar 
return made for submission to Parliament based on 
the latest statistics available till 1893 ; but this also was 
refused. So far, it will be seen that the Government was 
disinclined to take the public into its confidence, much 
less to allow it to offer by the publication of all the details 
a sound and healthy criticism thereon. The estimates, 
moreover, were all made out in secret, and the broad 
results alone were made known. What were the actual 
details of each province, namely, the quantity of 
agricultural produce, the several prices at which it was 
computed, and so forth, were never disclosed. Hence 
there was no means of testing the accuracy of the figures. 
In October 1900, at Simla, and later on, at Budget time 
in March last at Calcutta, Lord Curzon observed that bis 
latest estimates of agricultural income showed Rs. 20 
per head against Rs. 18 in 1880. Here, too, we have 
practically not been informed of the details on which the 
estimates have been worked out. Hence the public 
interested in the question have no means of testing the 
accuracy of the statement. Both, frankly admits 

Lord Curzon, are mere estimates. The data are not 
“ incontrovertible ”. “ There is an element of conjecture in 

them, but so there was in the figures of 1880.” It 
will be thus perceived that after all both estimates have 
been pronounced by the highest authority as merely 
conjectural. But Mr. O’Gonor, the Director-General of 
Statistics, whose department furnishes all statistics, goes 
even a step further than the Viceroy. Asked by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bose, one of the members of the Famine 
Commission of 1898, whether, as matters stood, it was 
possible “ to estimate with any degree of total accuracy the 
total food-supply in the country”, he replied as follows:— 

I tried to make an estimate when the famine broke out a year 
ago, but abandoned the attempt finding It was not possible to work 
It out satisfactorily. We do not even know accurately the area ol 
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production of food-gr»tn3. I think the estimates In Bengal are 
extremely defective ; then, we do not know the areas In the Native 
States; In the Madras Presidency we have no Information as 
regards large tracts; In fact, our information Is fragmentary ” 
vide page 5, Indian Famine Commission Report, 1898, 
Appendix 7. Vol. I. 

After such an authoritative declaration by the Director- 
General of Statistics himself, it is needless to observe that 
no scientific statistician or any statistical society of 
reputation, such as the Royal Statistical Society of 
England, would accept either set of statistics of agricultural' 
income, unless they could be scientifically verified. But 
verification implies, in the first instance, all details; and, 
in the second place, absolute accuracy. When we bear in 
mind that the different provinces are differently situated-, 
with different out-turns of food and non-food crops, with 
varying prices and wages, it is no light task to bring the 
data of all the different provinces to a common denomination 
and deduce results therefrom which might be reasonably 
accepted as correct. Moreover, the very method of 
computation should proceed on recognised scientific 
principles. Next, if one period is to be compared with 
another, it is necessary to take into consideration a series 
of good and bad years, so that there may be every 
probability of coming nearer to the truth. For instance, if 
the last computation of the annual income was made in 
1880, and if, for purposes of comparison, another is to be 
made at present, it is essential to take into account the 
total agricultural income during the last twenty years and 
strike an annual average. Wo do not know whether the 
figures quoted by Lord Curzon have been worked out on 
this principle, otherwise it is entirely misleading to take the 
year 1900 only and base a comparison thereon. Indian 
harvests are subject to such violent fluctuations that unless 
a series of fat and lean years are taken together, it would 
not be right to select certain years and reject others. So 
far as to the statistics themselves. But further care is 
necessary to see that the system of computation itself, 
which may be adopted in one period, is the same as that is 
adopted in another if a fair comparison is to be made. 
All exceptional factors iu each period should be eliminated 
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aad the constant factors brought on an identical level. For 
these reasons it would be unsafe to accept the estimate 
given by Lord Curzon at the last Budget time. And mor& 
unsafe still would it be to institute a comparison with the 
figures of 1880 and attempt to draw an inference therefrom, 
be it favourable or unfavourable. To take one instance 
only. What may have been the produce per acre in 1880,, 
and what may it have been on an average during the 
twenty years which ended with 1900? Lord Curzon has 
told us that in 1880 the yield was computed at 730 lbs., 
while his own estimates are based on 840 lbs. But he 
offers us no proof in support of the statement ! Here, too, 
the public is not made aware of the details which could be 
verified. We are always advised by the authorities to 
verify our own facta before submitting them for their 
consideration. Are we not in turn entitled to ask Govern¬ 
ment to give us conclusive proofs of their own facts touching 
agricultural Income ? Even assuming the out-turn of 
840 lbs. per acre for both periods, it would seem that 
taking the quantity produced per head of the population, 
the result would show that in 1880 it was 793 lbs., and in 
1900, it was 740 lbs. Then, again, can we rely on the 
prices as annually recorded for food and non-food crops 
published in the yearly statistical serial when experts 
discard them as valueless, they being all the figures on 
a fixed day either in January or July ? Again, the retail 
prices which are more or less compiled on hearsay by the 
semi-illiterate village accountant, can hardly be relied upon. 

AN EXPERT COMMISSION IMPERATIVE 

It is almost unprofitable luider the circumstances to 
pursue these official statistics, of which no details are 
offered for purposes of examination and verification. If 
the Viceroy is anxious to prove to the world that both 
agricultural and non-agricultnral income has increased 
during the last twenty years, he would be greatly assisting 
the independent public by placing before it all evidence in 
full detail, which could be tested on principles which 
scientific statisticians have formulated. Either, then, this 
evidence must be made available to the public, or a public 
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inquiry should be instituted. The value of the latter 
methods of investigation cannot be too highly rated. For 
what has been the case for years past ? The school of 
pessimists, at whose head is the veteran Mr. Dadabhoy, 
observe that their own detailed inquiry, based on statistics 
supplied by the officials themselves, leads them to infer that 
the annual income now is less than what it was in 1880. 
Mr. Bigby is the latest and most capable exponent of that 
statement. I need not refer to the elaborate open letter 
he addressed some months since to Lord Curzon. You 
have all perused it, and each of you could judge for yourself 
after verifying his figures. On the other hand, the 
optimists, who almost all belong to the governing class, 
contend, as Lord Cuizon did in March last, that, 
the movement la for the present distinctly In a forward and 
not In a retrojfrade direction ; that there Is more money, not less. In 
the country ; that the standaidof living among the poorer classes 
Is going up, not down. 

Thus, the one school directly contradicts the other. 
As far as the pessimists are concerned, 1 have already stated 
that they were for testing the accuracy of the figures of 
1880, and hence an appeal was made to the Secretary of 
State in Parliament to publish all the details. But that 
official shrank from courting the critical examination for 
which they were wanted. It is scarcely intelligible why 
that functionary should have adopted an attitude of non- 
jaossumus in this respect. The object of both schools is to 
reach the bottom of the truth. If, then, the truth regarding 
the present condition of the people, as compared with 
what it was in 1880, is to be ascertained and placed beyond 
all cavil, why should there be such a reticence about 
making all information available to the public ? It is the 
duty of every just and well-organised (rovernment to find 
out whether prosperity is decreasing or increasing among its 
subjects. If it be decreasing, the causes of such should be 
discovered so as to remove them. Shepherds of people, 
as Bacon says, must needs know the disorders in a State 
of which economic ones are the chief. If that be tfae^ 
political axiom of all Governments, ought it not, 
•a fortiori, to be the axiom of an alien Government like 
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that of the British? Gentlemen, I will give you an* 
instance. Italy, after the return of King Victor Emmanuel 
to Eome, was in an extremely bad plight. The condition 
of the people was miserable. For some years things went 
on from bad to worse. The tendency was to allow the 
economic situation to drift. But at last the day of reckoning 
came, and the Government was forced to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the condition and discover 
what was the real national wealth. It was presided 
over by Count Jacine, and the investigation proceeded on 
lines suggested by scientific statisticians. Lord Curzon has, 
during the three years of his Viceroyalty, nominated at 
least four Commissions. What is there to prevent him 
from appointing a fifth one, of independent experts, 
European and Indian, to determine the true national 
income and set at rest this long pending controversy? In 
my opininon, such an inquiry has become imperative, and 
that would be the wisest statesmanship which could adopt 
such a course. It is, however, a matter of regret that, on 
the one hand, the Government and its apologists in the 
Press, both here and in England, resent the statement of 
the pessimists and try to discredit the figures, which are 
really supplied by itself; on the other hand, it refuses to 
give publicity to all the details on which it founds its own 
deduction as to the improvement in the condition of the 
masses. It is not unnatural if, under such a condition, 
there is no popular confidence in official statistics, while 
popular pessimism grows apace and derives fresh emphasis 
from the actual economic phenomena to be witnessed 
before their very eyes. The Government should not, 
therefore, fight shy of the proposed inquiry, be the 
result what it may, for it is a serious question, vitally 
affecting the welfare of millions of people. If, on the one 
hand, it is found that the national income has increased, 
the present bogey of the pessimists will at once be laid 
low. The people will be rejoiced to learn that, in spite of 
calamitous visitations, they are progressing favourably. 
On the other hand, if it is ascertained that after all there 
is growing impoverishment, it would be well for the optimistic 
school, at whose head are the Secretary of State and 
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the Viceroy, to drop their complacent optimism and strive 
to remedy the evil by stimulating agricultural and other 
industries. The Government of India years ago accepted 
the postulate, as was laid down by the Famine Commission 
of 1879, that the ultimate object of the Government should 
be to maintain agricultural and other operations at the 
highest attainable standard of efficiency. In its despatch 
twelve years ago, it fully acknowledged its responsibility in 
the matter. It admitted that tbe cultivators and their 
families, and their cattle must be properly fed and their 
needs for labour, irrigating, machinery and agricultural 
implements adequately met. Insufficiency of food, as well 
as deterioration or lack of such mechanical appliances, 
must diminish the efiectivene.ss of labour, and thereby 
reduce the produce of the country. Hence the Government 
cannot divest itself of the responsibility of allowing 
agricultural operations to be maintained at that 
high standard. 

EVIDENCE ON THE CONDITION OF THE MASSES 

This being the recognised responsibility of the 
Government, let me put before you the evidence which is 
to be found in official papers and reports as to the actual 
condition of the masses at present. I need hardly refer to 
the result of the inquiry made during Lord Dufferin’s time, 
fully familiar as you are all with it. It was bad enough 
iu all conscience, though, to avoid disquietude at borne, it 
was represented that it need cause “ no anxiety at present”. 
But what has been the condition of the self-same masses 
since? Let me quote tbe words of the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1898: 

This section Is very large, and Includes tbe great class of day- 
labourers and the least skilled ot artizans. 8o far as we have been 
able to form a general opinion upon a difficult question from the 
evidence we have heard and the statfstlcs placed before us, the 
wages of these people have not risen In tbe last twenty years In 
due proportion to tbe rise of prices of tbe necessaries of Ilte. The 
experience ot the recent tamfne falls to suggest that this section of 
the community has shown any large command ot resources or any 
Increased powers of resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to 
be gradually widening, particularly In tbe more congested districts. 
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Its senBltlvesess or liability to snccumb, instead of dimlnlsblng, is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
forces supervene and make their effects felt where formerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 

The accentuation, it is needless to say, came two 
years later on with a vengeance, and it is now a matter 
of history how at the very outset of famine conditions in 
1899, millions swarmed to the relief camps, absolutely 
prostrated and without any means whatever to buy food. 
I leave it to you. Gentlemen, to contrast this dismal state 
of affairs with the general statement made in the Council 
by Lord Gurzon in March last, as to the growing improve¬ 
ment and better standard of living. I leave it to yon 
to judge whether you can reconcile the one condition 
with the other. 

TWO SAUENT STATEMENTS OF THE VICEROY 
TRAVERSED 

Leaving the question alone, it may not be amiss to 
one or two other salient points in Lord Curzon’s Budget 
speech. He is reported to have said that in a country 
largely dependent for its maintenance on agriculture, the 
time must come when the agricultural income must cease 
to grow by reason, firstly, of increase of population and, 
secondly, by the limit of land further available for 
cultivation. Under such a condition, it is prudent for a 
far-sighted Government to stimulate Dou-agricultural sources 
of wealth. None will dispute the general accuracy of the 
second statement, but is it proved that after a certain limit 
is reached, there cannot be any more agricultural 
productivity ? It may be that the land is not so well 
cultivated as it ought to be; that owing to variety ol 
reasons, want of capital, measure, and so forth, a plot oi 
land may be capable of growing a larger quantity ol 
product but cannot do so. As far as India is concerned, 
the best experts, from Sir John Caird to Mr. Voeleker and 
Mr.. Leather, have unhesitatingly declared that there is 
every reason to expect that, with better means and 
resources, the productivity of the soil might be largely 
increased. When India can only grow 9 bushels of wheat 
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per acre, for iostance, against 30 and more produced in 
Europe and America, it goes without saying that the 
proposition, as laid down by the Viceroy, cannot be 
universally predicated. Certainly, it cannot be so 
predicated of India. It is, therefore, the duty of his 
Lordship’s Government to do all in its power to stimulate 
that productivity. In the proportion that the economic 
condition of the ryot is improved, will there be a 
corresponding improvement in the country’s agriculture. 
Unfortunately, it is notorious that up till now the Indian 
Government has practically done next to nothing to 
promote agricultural industry in a way to induce greater 
prosperity to the peasantry. On the contrary, the 
evidence almost everywhere is to discourage that industry 
by a variety of harsh measures, legislative and executive. 
A considerable relaxation or modification of those measures 
is the first necessity. But so far the State seems to stuff 
its ears with cotton when appeals are made to it for 
lightening the burden of land assessments. It should not 
be forgotten that the revenue was formerly paid in kind, 
which in times of drought was every way better suited to 
the ryot than the present one of cash. Moreover, 
now-a-days the ryot’s crops are mortgaged, even before 
being harvested. However high the price may be for its 
crops, he realises little profit out of it for himself. He is 
in no way better, perhaps worse. It is the middleman 
who is enriched. To the ryot only the load of 
indebtedness becomes greater. All these facts have to 
be duly weighed when it is light-heartedly asserted that 
it is impossible for Government to further stimulate 
agricultural industry. It is in its power to do so, as I have 
just suggested. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion 
on this subject, I would venture to say that agriculture 
in the country can still be made a great deal more 
productive. But this is not possible so long as the 
Government fails in its primary duty. The pressure of the 
land-revenue system being relieved, and other undue 
severities of forest and other laws which affect the domestic 
economy of the masses being relaxed, agriculture must 
materially improve. But the State refuses to recognise 
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that agaessments are heavy. Aa a matter of fact, however, 
it arrivea at the concluaion becauae it has not yet cared to 
find out what is the real ratio which the gross produce 
bears to the assessment, and what surplus actually remains 
in the hands of the ryot after all charges of cultivation, 
interest on loans, etc., are deducted. It is quite possible 
to conceive of the gross agricultural income increasing 
and yet the net income of the producer a 
diminishing quantity. This aspect of the question 
also demands attention. 

THE MONOGRAPH OP SIR EDWARD LAW ON 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Then let me briefly refer to the so-called facts of 
“economic progress” with which the Finance Minister 
so regaled us in his last Financial Statement. He says 
that, “ close examination of certain material facts will 
afford further proof that recuperative powers are no idle 
assumption”. Sir Edward Law then refers to a few 
figures of recent imports aud exports, to the consumption 
of salt, savings bank deposits and so forth. As to imports 
and exports, can any sound inference as to the real 
commercial progress of the people be drawn from merely 
exhibiting superficial figures of a triennial period 'i But Sir 
Edward’s statements are open to so many challenges that 
all I can do in this place is to put the tollowing queries to 
which, it is to be hoped, be will make an effort to reply 
fully, supported by irrefragable evidence, next Budget day. 
None will be more glad than myself to see a very 
satisfactory answer to every one of them : What are the 
scientific data on which to base the theory of the commer¬ 
cial prosperity of any country ? Can India, which is a 
debtor country, and withal subject to foreign rule, be ever 
commercially prosperous when the naked fact of an annually 
increasing indebtedness and a large balance of exports, for 
which there is no return, is to be clearly seen ? Can 
the abstraction of at least thirty crores of the national 
produce of the country, year in and year out, without the 
slightest hope of return, ever point to “ recuperative ” 
resources or tend to any material accumulation of the 
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snrplns national capital which, in other countries, cleTelops 
true trade, arts, industries, and manufactures ? Is it true 
that the large imports in piece-goods, in metals, in railway 
and building materials, in sugar, and so forth, are entirely 
or mostly on account of foreign capital, temporarily 
invested in this country ? Is it true that the large exports 
in rice, in cotton, in jute, in oil-seeds, in tea, and so forth 
are entirely or mostly on account of foreign capital, 
temporarily invested in this country? If true, where would 
the so-called commerce of the country be if there were an 
absolute withdrawal of that foreign capital ? Apart from 
these facts, where is the evidence that in the consumption 
of the articles required by the masses there has been any 
progress worth speaking of during the last twenty-five years 
pari passu, with the growth of the population ? Are the 
masses in a position to buy to-day even a single yard more 
per annum of Lancashire goods than they were in 1875? 
How much of the metals now imported belong to foreign 
capital, and how much to indigenous capital ? Has the 
State ever taken out fair statistics of the percentage of 
imports and exports belonging to Native States ? Has it 
done so similarly for the foreign capitalists ? And has it 
found out what is the real share of the people of British 
India; and, if so, what was that share per head of the 
population in 1875 and in 1900? Has the consumption of 
salt per head of the population since 1886-87 increased or 
diminished? Was it not 33,729,954 maunds in that year, 
and was it not 35,727,256 maunds in 1900-1901? In 
other words, is it not the fact tliat in 1886-87, the 
cousutnptiou per head was 13'9 lbs. and in 1899-1900, 
12'7 lbs.? Is that a sign of the prosperity of the masses 
or a deterioration in their condition ? Is it true that large 
balances at Post Office Savings Banks signify greater 
prosperity? If so, may it bo asked tiow is it that the 
deposits per head, which came in 1889-90 to Ps. 164, have 
since steadily gone down till ten years later they came 
down to Rs. 125 ? Is that phenomenon to be seen in the 
savings of people in Europe, in the United Kingdom, and 
in the United States ? On the whole, it would be rash to 
share the opinion of the Viceroy and his Finance Minister 
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that the condition of the people ia undergoing improvement. 
The positive evidence is against the statement. Where 
there is no restrve, no accumulation, no wealth, where 
millions live from hand to month on a bare wage, from 
season to season, on a low diet, it is rather bold to assert 
that there is increasing prosperity. Rather we are obliged 
to agree with the Duke of Argyll, who had not studied in 
vain the economics of India, that 

of poverty and of destitution, more or less temporary and 
among Individuals In European countries, we know. But of 
chronic poverty, and of permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
subsistence, such as prevail only too widely among the vast popu¬ 
lation of rural India, we have no example In the Western world. 

Thus, poverty must be admitted as the normal 
condition of India. It can only be dispelled by a wise, 
gradual and continuous betterment of the poor. The three 
E’s of Count Tolstoi are necessary for the country’s welfare, 
namely. Enrichment, Enlightenment and Emancipation 
from superstition and oppressive burdens. 

THE ECONOMIC EVH.S OF ABSENTEEISM 

It is to be feared. Gentlemen, that so long as absen¬ 
teeism which is the principal feature of British Rule, exists, 
it is not possible to see any improvement. The abstrac¬ 
tion from year to year to foreign parts of the national 
produce to the extent of thirty or forty crores without any 
hope of return, is considered the greatest obstacle in the 
way of national prosperity. The fact cannot be denied 
that the sterling obligations have increased from ten millions 
in 1874 to eighteen millions sterling. It must be admitted 
that the annual resources of the Indian people to that 
extent are drained away to foreign parts for which there 
is absolutely no return. Whatever the causes which lead 
to these obligations, there can be no gainsaying the 
economic results of that process of abstraction. The obli¬ 
gations we all know consist of pensions and allowances to 
European officials, interest on railways, stores, and so forth. 
But it should be remembered that the payments are com¬ 
pulsory, that is to say, they have not been voluntarily 
incurrisd by the people. In fnet, the consent of the 
Indians has never been taken in the matter. Secondly, 
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the pajments by themselves are considered excessive. 
Nowhere in the civilised world are higher salaries and 
pensions paid than in Nogland. But as a matter of 
fact the salaries, pensions and allowances paid to- 
European agency in this country are even greater 
than those allowed in England. So far they are unparall¬ 
eled. The difierenca between the present rulers of India 
and their predecessors consists in this that, while the latter 
employed the indigenous agency and lived in the 
country, the former govern by their own, which is 
imported. However heavy or burdensome or tyrannical 
the taxation may have been in the case of the former 
rulers, the economic effects were not so disastrous as 
they are at present. I do not here raise the question 
even of the justice of the payments. That, again, would 
lead us to another branch of the controversy. My object 
here is to point out, solely and exclusively, the mischiev¬ 
ous economic aspect of the costly foreign agency. Let 
us, for argument’s sake, admit that the payments are just; 
but I ask every enlightened and fair-minded person, 
official and non-official, whether or not a country must 
grow poorer for the ceaseless drain of 30 to 40 crores 
of its annual wealth—the fruit of the children of the 
soil—without any return. Just consider the aggregate 
amount of this drain since ltS60. It comes to 624 crores, 
without taking into account all private remittances in 
shape of profits of merchants, traders and planters. At 
the very least these should come to 300 crores, say, 
a total of 900 crores. But I entirely leave the last out 
of account and confine myself to the officially recorded 
figures of the Government’s Home Eemittances only, 
and I appeal to the economic sense of our rulers to say 
whether such a colossal abstraction from year to year is 
not the real cause of the poverty ef India. If these 624 
crores had remained in the country, what might have been 
the condition of the people to-day ? Capital accumulates 
capital. Take a single instance of a specific character. 
Here are 180 indigenous cotton mills ; of these 81 are in 
the city of Bombay. How have they multiplied ? Is it 
not the case that the very earnings or savings of capit'il 
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made by the dozen or two dozen at the beginning have 
tended to a large extent to nanltiply the concerns ? But 
if capital accumalates capital, how may it be possible 
without any accumulation worth mentioning that India can 
grow richer, that it can embark on new and profitable 
industrial enterprises? It is superfluous to refer to the 
axiom of the economists that industry is limited by capital; 
that where there is a lack of capital, it is not possible to 
foster arts and manufactures and industries. It, then, the 
fountain-source, instead of being replenished, is annually 
being drained away, is it an exaggeration to say that the 
time may come, unless other intervening factors neutralise 
their effect, when the process of exhaustion must bring its 
own nemesis. The fact is, India is not tree to choose its 
own administrative agency. Were it free, is there the 
slightest doubt that the entire administrative agency would 
be indigenous living and spending their monies in the 
country? India, I repeat, is not free, and, therefore, it has 
no choice in the matter. The governing authorities, in 
the first place, have most strangely willed that almost all 
the higher posts shall be held by men, who live a while 
here, and then retire to their own country. Even another 
great modern Asiatic power, Kussia, is not known to 
import wholesale Russian agency to carry on the work of 
administration in the distant provinces of Central Asia! 
But we are told that the European agency is extremely 
limited. It counts no more than 17,300 persons. True. 
But contrast the annual expenditure of 16 crores incurred 
on their account with the 2% crores earned by Indians. 
Did England sit c[uiet while the Plantaganets were filling 
all the high offices from France to the great disadvantage 
of the English themselves ? Was not England pauperised 
when the Papacy was rampant and abstracted millions 
from it annually, as history has recorded ? Would England 
refrain from complaining, supposing that the position 
of India and England was to-day reversed ? 

ASIATIC POVERTY 

The grievous error is, that the present system of 
. administration is not regulated by economic laws. Again, 
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while India is characterised by what may be called Asiatic 
poverty, our rulers govern it on principles of what may be 
called Asiatic immoderateness. In Asia, everything is on a 
colossal scale, its mountains and rivers, its seething 
population, and so forth. In fact, as an accomplished 
writer has observed: 

Nothing In Asia Is suffiolently restricted: empires are too big, 
populations are too vast; all features of Nature are too huge; the 
arts are too glgantesque; the powers entrusted to men are too power¬ 
ful; calamities are too widespread; all things have In them a truce 
of Immoderateness as If gods and men alike had lost the sense ol 
wise limitation . . . Everything from the powers of kings and the 
conceptions of men to the forces of Nature Is gigantic, enormous, 
fatiguing to the brain In fact, when measured, as all things must 
be measured, all things by a standard ot which man Is the 
unconsclons unit. Is Immoderate. 

While the country is poor, it is ruled at a cost 
unheard of in any part of the civilised world. It is thus 
that poor as India is, it is being made poorer by the 
economic anomalies which our Western Rulers have 
unfortunately introduced into the country. It is, of course, 
argued on the other side that though the administration is 
costly, it is of a superior character to that which the 
Indians, had they been free, might have had. True. But 
the Indians then would have cut their coat according to 
their cloth. And as they grew richer by commerce and 
manufactures, they might have, in a natural way, aspired 
to higher standards of civilised government. But it would 
have been folly for India to have risen at once to a pitch of 
the highest form of civilised government without counting 
the cost^—millions which it could not have afforded and 
which must have eventually rniued it. In short, no 
country can with impunity continue to offend the laws of 
economy, which are based on Nature herself. The 
justification urged, therefore, can hardly stand. As an 
able economist has observed in the Statesman on this 
q^uestion, I will say : 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the defence of the 
existing system, so far as It rests on facts. Is a good one, It Is good 
In respect only of payments to Europeans made for such services as 
could not be performed by Indians consistently with the country’s 
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welfare, and In respect at such payments only so far as they are- 
not excessive. Any other payments made tor the services of- 
Europeans are clearly payments made tor the benefit, not et India, 
but oi the ruling race. 

But I cannot further expatiate on this burning question. 
All I can say is, that England is doing the greatest 
injuslice in this matter to India for which she shall have 
one day to pay most dearly. The whole question ot the 
agency of administration demands radical reform. As Mr. 
N. N. Gbose shrewdly observed in bis able Provincial 
Conference Address, at Midnapur, the two great branches 
of the Service are now an anachronism, and the time must 
come, however it may be artificially protracted, when there 
will have to be a fundamental change based on justice and 
equity, in spite of monopolies and powerful vested interests. 
Meanwhile, it is our duty to press this subject from time 
to time before the British Public and educate it to realise 
the enormity of the economic evils arising from the 
erroneous policy pursued at present and the incalculable 
advantage of economy and efficiency for the welfare of the 
masses, certain to accrue from the full and free employment 
of Indians in the higher grades of the Servicss. 

INDIAN FINANCE 

This brings ua to the question of Indian Finance 
generally. At so late an hour, it would be tiring your 
patience to dilate at length on it. But when we are 
exultingly told of the recuperative resources of India, 
and the miracles which a succession of Finance Ministers 
are supposed to have wrought, we cannot but smile 
at the complacency of those who indulge in such high 
coloured optimism. Our attention is directed to fat 
surpluses, which are no more surpluses than indirect 
transfers of property from the pockets of the voiceless 
taxpayers to the coffers of the omnipotent tax-eaters. 
It may be an ingenious, but not an ingenuous, way 
of raising the wind—this device of creating a surplus 
by debasing the currency and putting into circulation 
the rupee at 16 pence when it is only worth 11 pence. 
It is further observed that this nostrum has steadied 
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exchange and relieved in a measure the Indian treasury 
of the heavier burden of the Home remittances. It 
is, however, curiously forgotten that not all the 
steadiness of exchange in the world can reduce by a 
feather’s weight the true burden of the taxpayer. He has, 
anyhow, to remit 18 millions sterling annually. As things 
go, the remittance has to be made in the shape of exports 
of produce, which is part of the annual wealth of the 
country. In reality, produce equivalent in value to that 
amount has to be sent year after year, be the exchange 
what it may. Be it 12 or 24 pence, it makes not the 
slightest difference to the taxpayer in the burden he has 
to bear. 

NO TRUE SURPLUS 

But apart from the meretricious methods of balancing 
the annual Budget, whereby deficits are converted into 
surpluses and vice versa, let me enquire whether India has 
anything like a true surplus of revenue. Such able and 
accomplished Finance Ministers as Sir John Strachey and 
Lord Cromer have placed on record their deliberate opinion 
that there is none. When the State incurs debt from 
year to year, and has managed to pile quite an Ossa of 
loans, whether for productive or non-productive purposes, 
amounting to 317 crores without the slightest attempt at 
repayment of it by means of a sinking fund, it is idle to 
talk of surpluses, more especially when the “ assets ” do 
not represent “ the commercial value of the undertakings " 
—mostly your losing railways—as the Secretary of State 
is obliged to remind members of Parliament in his annual 
“explanatory memorandum 

TAXATION, ARTIFICIAL CURRENCY AND ITS MULTIFOLD 
EVILS 

Moreover, it is forgotten that the so-called surpluses 
of recent years have been obtained by means of extra 
taxation, which has been raised from time to time since 
the era of the Penjdeh scare and the seizure of Upper 
Burma. The licence tax was converted into income-tax 
in 1886; next, the salt duty was enhanced by 8 annas per 
83 
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maaod ; later on, tbe import duty of 5 per cent, on ail 
articles of merchandise, save coal and machinery, was 
levied ; and lastly, the 3 per cent, duty on cotton fabrics. 
Each time the taxation was levied or enhanced, the plea put 
forth was low exchange, though it was pointed out that 
the plea was a hollow one. The annual average increase 
in this new and enhanced taxation comes to 7 crores of 
rupees. It was all ear-marked, successive Viceroys having 
openly promised, as may be ascertained on a reference to 
their speeches in the Council, that it would be remitted as 
soon as the finances permitted. Exchange was the conti¬ 
nuous burden of their song; but exchange, according to 
their own boast, is now stable. The necessity, therefore, 
of the enhanced taxes has ceased to exist. But it is a matter 
of regret to have to state that the public faith in the 
matter of this taxation has not been kept. Public faith 
■has been greatly shattered by the additional indirect taxa¬ 
tion that has now been levied by means of the artificial 
appreciation of the rupee, against which the whole country 
has protested. While millions have to pay dearly for a 
pinch of salt, a handful of fat people are still allowed to 
draw exchange compensation on the principle, it is pre¬ 
sumed, that ‘ to him that hath shall be given The evil 
effect of tbe artificially managed currency on the producers 
were fully pointed out by me on this platform at the time 
and even before the closure of tbe Mints. I had forecasted 
the evils which have been now realised. Those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, chiefly tea and cotton, have not been 
slow to point out how the evil effects have told tangibly on 
their earnings. Their spokesmen and recognised organisa¬ 
tions have publicly drawn attention to the injury entailed 
on them. In the Bombay Presidency, the wail is that 
Japan has benefited by the closure of the Mints. The 
pen has still a better purchasing value than the Chinese 
dollar. Hence, Japan is better able to compete with, if not 
undersell, Bombay yarn in the common markets of China. 
The tea-planters of Calcutta and Assam, too, have simi¬ 
larly complained. Their grievance is, that the artificial 
rupee gives a poorer return for their sales in gold-using 
countries, and that this poorer yield is in no way compen- 
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sated for by cheaper cost of produotioa. An intelligent 
controversy is still going on in the Press, specially in the 
■Capital. In Bombay, VIr. J. A. Wadis, a shrewd mill 
owner, has been inditing a series of letters on the subject. 
Ao’ain, we have the outside independent testimony of 
Mr. Kopsch, late Commissioner and Statistical Secretary 
of Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, as related in 
the pages of the Empire Rer-iew. He observes there that; 

The marked falling off In Indian textile fabrics suggests a rise 
In price owing to the ffotitlous value of the rupee, and consequent 
decline In demand, whereas the Japanese exchange still remains 
about par. 

Again, speaking of the falling off of British export 
trade generally with the Far East, jMr. Kopsch remarks 
that the 

real explanation appears to be that the enhanced silver price of 
our goods, due to the demonetisation of the white metal, com¬ 
pletely nullifies every advantage acquired by extended and free 
markets, as one example will show. Our shipments to China In 
1890 when exchange averaged 5?, V-/^d. aggregated £9,138,000, and 
ten years later (1899) when the rate only yielded 314, our exports 
for the year remained the same, say £9,038,000, though possibly 
larger In bulk, notwithstanding that we have now a vastly greater 
field to supply. Bat If we convert these sterling shipments to 
Chinese currency, it will be found that merchandise of the same 
sterling value which cost .35.fi32,497 taels In 1890 now requires 
a payment of 60,043,186 taels, or an Increase ot 70 per cent.—an 
impost calculated to stunt any possible growth. 

These remarks are worthy of serious consideration. 
Mr. David Yule, of your city, has in more than one 
speech of his as Chairman of the Calcutta Bank, referred 
to this evil effect of the artificially inflated rupee. The 
opinion of so sound and level headed a critic of the 
Government policy of currency demands consideration and 
is entitled to respect. But while this is the complaint of 
those who lay the principal cause of the depression of the 
tea and cotton industry principally at the door of recent 
currency legislation, I am not unaware of the arguments 
on the other side, namely, by those who refuse to accept 
that proposition. It is urged that much of the depression, 
of which both tea-planters and cotton manufacturers 
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complain, baa ita origin in over-prodnction and other 
censes. As far as the former are concerned, a statement 
prepared by Mr. George Seton, touching 45 tea 
companies and their price has been published to demon¬ 
strate what little foundation there is for attributing the 
depression in the trade to the artificial rupee. To me it 
seems that both causes have combined to bring it about. 
I cannot bring myself to the belief that the altered 
currency has rendered no injury whatever. Tbe injury 
has been done though possibly not to the exaggerated 
extent alleged by the complainants. In the case of the 
Bombay cotton mills, it may be worth while inquiring, 
how much of the depression is owing to over-production, 
how much to improvident management, how much to heavy 
interest on a debt beyond the original capital outlay and 
how much to short time consequent on plague and famine. 
A careful survey of the earnings of Bombay cotton industry 
will show that the average profits do' not go beyond 
5 per cent, and a greater portion of the earnings of weaving 
mills is swept away by the excise duty brought into 
force by the currency nostrum. In the case of the 
planters, too, it may be enquired how much may be due 
to the currency nostrum, how much to the condition of 
the tea soils themselves, as Mr. Horace Mann observes, 
and how much to over produeHon, It will be thus seen, 
that the subject is an arguable one from both sides. That 
the producers and manufacturers have been hit cannot 
be gainsaid. The former, the bulk of whom are our 
impoverished agriculturists, are now paying a larger 
amount to the State treasury by way of their land- 
revenue in the shape of indirect taxation. For every 
rupee now paid into the Treasury by the ryot represents 
at least 30 per cent, more of the produce of his land. 
All other taxes are similarly raised; so, too, all debts. 
Practically there is a sweeping transfer of property from 
the working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the empire to the tax-eaters. But, on 
the other hand, it is observed that the producer in turn 
is benefitted in his purchasing power by the same enhanced 
rupee. The question is where lies the greater advantage 
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—on the side of the State or the producer ? Again, what 
about the silver ornaments of the masses ? What are 
their losses to-day when silver is sold for Rs. 67 instead 
of 100 rupees per 100 tolas ? These are questions which 
have to be duly weighed. As I have just remarked, the 
matter is perfectly arguable and could be well threshed 
out by a Committee of really competent and interested 
experts. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the coinage of 
over 14 crores of new rupees last year for British India 
has completely exploded the fallacy of a former Finance 
Minister as to the “ redundancy ” of that coin. The 
stringency of the monetary market, from the date of the 
closure of the Mints till late, clearly demonstrated, apart 
from the factor of famine expenditure, that the redundancy 
argument was a romance of our currency doctrinaires. 
The rupee is indispensable to millions of the population, 
and it is impossible that it can be driven out from the 
ordinary transactions of business-people and the domestic 
economy of the masses, and so long as the huge amount of 
the coin in circulation remains unabsorbcd by our new-fangled 
currency, the policy of the Government can hardly 
be pronounced a success. With an increasing population, 
an increasing number of rupees will have still to be added 
to the existing circulation. Wbat has happened in the 
case of Germany as regards thalers, after the demonetisation 
of silver in 1873, is actually happening in India with 
regard to rupees. For fully 26 years the German 
Government did its level best by all kinds of makeshifts to 
drive away the thalers from circulation and substitute 
gold, but was repeatedly foiled. At last that Government 
has had to increase rather than diminish the coinage of 
thalers, owing principally to the fact that people could 
not do without them and the demand per head of the 
population had greatly increased. Whether the demand 
in future in India will be larger per head may be questioned. 
It depends on the greater material prosperity of the 
people. But the growth of the population itself must 
oblige the Indian Government to coin at the very least at 
the rate of 4 crores per annum. Had they continued to 
«oia at that rate during the last seven years, there should 
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bare been an additional circulation of 28 to 30 croreg* 
But the panic-Btricken short-BightedneaB, which closed the 
Mints, could not gee its way to this coinage. Meanwhile, 
stringency during the busy season became chronic, till the 
different Chambers of Commerce eventually compelled the 
Government to coin afresh. The fact conclusively 
demonstrated the fallacy of redundancy, and established 
the necessity of an annual coinage in proportion to the 
popular demand. We have already about 17 crores of- 
additional circulation which has had the effect of allaying 
the stringency. But these facts inform us bow far the 
State is behind in matters of finance and currency, and 
how its ignorance and stubbornness entail incalculable 
injury on all classes of the community, save the tax-eaters. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

Reverting to finances again, it is a matter of regret 
that Military expenditure, against which the Congress, 
from the very date of its inception, has vigorously entered 
its protest, and against -which your representative as the 
Chairman oi the British Committee made a strong fight 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, has 
undergone no diminution. I pointed out in my evidence 
before that body that but for the increased Military 
expenditure which has steadily grown since the seiznre of 
Upper Burma and the Penjdeh scare, there might have 
arisen no necessity for additional taxation ; and that the 
pretext of low exchange was utterly unfounded. The 
increased burden of exchange by reason of the fall in the 
value of silver, at which the Government was needlessly 
alarmed, could have been easily borne without a pie 
of additional taxation. The expenditure of 25 crores per 
annum against the former one of 16 has only been made 
practicable by this taxation. The question is whether 
there is any necessity for the large increase in the Army 
which has been witnessed since 1886. The Government 
of India itself bss been of opinion that it is not, and that 
India is made to maintain so large an Army for British 
Imperial interests. In the latest Despatch which was- 
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submitted by that authority itself to the Boyal Commissiou, 
it is observed :— 

(Para, 21 of Qovernment of India Despatch of 26 March 
1890, Appendix 45, Vol. II, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure.):—MtlUons of money have been spent on 
Increasing the Army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to 
provide for the security of India, not against domestic enemies or 
to prevent the Incursions of the warlike people of adjoining 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power In 
the East. The scope of all these great aad costly measures 
reaches far beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates 
them Is an Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that In the 
maintenance of the British forces In this country a just and even 
liberal view should be taken of the charges which should 
legitimately be made against Indian revenue. The people of 
India, who have no voice In the matter, should not be able to 
complain that an excessive Military tribute is demanded from 
the revenue of this country, while on her side, England, with 
whom rests the final decision, should be able to show that this 
settlement has been effected In a spirit of justice and consideration. 

KECOMMENDATIONS OP THE MINORITY OP THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE 

It is clear from the above extract that it is owing to. 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the Jilast that 
this Army is maintained. Equity, therefore, damands that 
the British Treasury should bear all the expenses. What 
we have to incessantly urge on the Government and 
Parliament is the injustice of making India pay the piper 
while the British nation calls for the tune. No doubt 
some relief has been given to Indian finances by carrying 
out the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
Commission in reference to capitation grants. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that the majority’s 
recommendations under this head are of a flea-bite 
character and that they have ignored the larger question 
of the equitable apportionment of all Military charges. We 
have to look, therefore, to the recommendations of the 
minority, who have made their report from the Indian 
point of view. The principle propounded is a very 
reasonable one and ought to commend itself to those 
who are anxious to see that there should be absolute 
financial equity in the matter of all England’s relations 
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with India. Since British Imperial requirements and 
British supervision are urged as absolutely essential, it is 
hut fair that Glreat Britain should share equally with India 
all expenses of British agency, Civil and Military. As 
the minority report recommends; “ The cost of all 

European agency, wherever employed, might be divided 
half-and-half between India and the Imperial Exchequer.” 
The British taxpayer would thus, equally with the Indian 
taxpayer, become interested in checking the excessive 
employment of costly imported agency and a useful spirit 
of inquiry would be aroused with reference to efficiency 
and economy of the Indian administration. The salary 
of the Secretary of State himself would thus come under 
purview, which would at least have this effect; that all 
inflated optimism, which he often aired at Budget debates 
and elsewhere in matters of Indian finance, would And no 
place in that functionary’s recitation. On such a broad 
and equitable principle it is practicable, without even 
withdrawing a single European soldier, who, it is alleged, 
is needed for Imperial purposes in which England alone 
is interested, to agree to the recommendation of the 
minority that 

the revenues of India should be relieved of their entire 
charges, and that they should be treated as part of the reserve 
forces of the Eastern portion of the British Empire generally, and 
borne In future upon the Army Estimates )n that capacity. 

It should be remembered that since 1885-86, the 
Military expenditure has shown a growth of nearly 
33 per cent. In other words, it may be said that the 
Army expenditure absorbs the whole land-revenue of the 
Empire. It is the principal obstacle in the way of all 
other domestic reforms of vital importance to the welfare 
of the masses. The separation of Judicial from Executive 
fnnctions hangs fire, though Mr. Stephen Jacob observed 
that the increased expenditure on this account will only 
cost half-a crore per annum. Similarly with the crying 
reform in the administration of the Police, on which there 
is a universality of opinion. Again, there is the necessity 
of a liberal expenditure on education, on which the 
different Provincial Govemments spend just one crore of 
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rupees, which, to say the least, is miserable compared with 
the immease sums spent in Europe and America. To us 
all it is a matter of profound regret that the State 
expenditure on education is hardly commensurate with the 
reputation of the British for enlightened liberality. 

ECONOMY OE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

But, Gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to say that 
expenditure depends on policy, and so long as policy in 
this country is erroneous and calculated to promote Indian 
interests only in a secondary degree, it is not expected 
that we could have a chance of reduction in the expendi¬ 
ture. Economy and etBciency are nowhere, though we, 
no doubt, hear of the Government constantly saying that 
economy is practised to a remarkable degree. It has to 
■be remembered that this assertion emanates from the 
■tax-eaters, who are aliens and masters of the situation. 

Indians have no voice in the expenditure and taxation 
of the country. Otherwise they may show how, with a 
minimum of taxation, the maximum of economy and 
efficiency may be established. But there is the over¬ 
weening conceit of the governing classes that we are an 
inferior race and hardly capable of carrying on the 
government, much less of steering State finance. Monopo¬ 
lists as they are, it is natural that they should view all 
Indian matters from their own selfish point of view. 
Hence they think that all monopoly of State wisdom and 
State finance is concentrated in them alone ; and that we 
are no bettor than mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. In this connection, however, it may be most 
instructive at this juncture to quote from that famous 
letter whicli Turgot addressed to Louis XVI on 
24tb August, 1774 : 

The question, Sire, ' will be asked Incredulously ‘ on what 
can we retrench ?’ and each one speaking for his own department 
will maintain that nearly every particular Item of expense Is 
Indispensable. They will ^e able to allege very good reasons, but 
these must all yield to toe absolute necessity of economy. . . . 
Your Majesty Is aware that oite ot the greatest obstacles to economy 
Is the multitude of demands by which you are constantly 
'besieged. It Is necessary, Sire, to consider whence comes to you 
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this money which you are able to distribute among your courtiers, 
and to compare the misery of those from whom It has to be 
extracted (sometimes by the most rigorous methods) with the 
situation of the class of persons who push their claims on your 
liberality. ... It may reasonably be hoped, by the Improvement 
of cultivation, by the suppression of abuses In the collection of the 
taxes, and by their more equitable assessment, that a substantial 
relief of the people can be attained without diminishing greatly 
the public revenue, but without economy being the first step all 
reforms are Impossible. So long as finance shall be continually 
subject to the old expedients In order to provide for State Services, 
your Majesty will always be dependent upon financiers, and they 
will ever be the masters and by the manoeuvres belonging to their 
office they will frustrate the most important operations. . . When 

you have recognised the justice and necessity of these principles, 
I Implore you to maintain with firmness their execution, without 
allowing yourself to be dismayed by the clamours which are 
absolutely certain to arise on such matters whatever system 
we adopt, whatever line of conduct we pursue. 

It is to be hoped that those in the highest authority 
will bear constantly in mind these wise sayings of Turgot, 
between every line of which much has to be significantly 
read. Indian finance would then certainly undergo a vast 
change for the better. At present, it is neither here nor 
there. We are not even fortunate in having trained 
financiers with true grasp of the first principles of public 
finance at the head of our finances. But it would be well 
if those in power and responsibility not only bore in mind 
Turgot’s memorable counsel to his King, but the sage 
declaration of the far-sighted and practical Sir Robert 
Peel on the same question. Speaking of Indian finance, 
he observed that it is “ a superficial view of the relations of 
England with India ”, that there is no direct immediate 
connection between the finances of India and those 
of England. 

“ Depend upon it,” observed that thoughtful Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “If the credit of India should become disordered, 
if some great exertion should become necessary, then the credit of 
England must be brought forwards to its support, and the 
collateral and the Indirect effect of disorders In Indian finances 
would be felt extensively In this country." 

I presume that not until such a financial catastrophe 
occurs that the responsible authorities in England; 
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and India will ever learn to practise economy in 
State expenditure. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

This address would be incomplete without mention of 
another cognate topic, namely, the industrial development 
of the country. The subject is vast and demands not only 
a paper but a ponderous value by itself. I cau even 
hardly touch the fringe of this great probkm, on the 
solution of which many a person and Government itself 
have been intent for some time past. How to revive old 
industries, already extinct or on the verge of extinction, 
and to foster new' ones—these are the two questions. The 
revival of the former may be most problematical for the 
simple reason that steam and electricity have entirely 
revolutionised arts and industries of the old-fashioned type, 
which almost wholly depended on manual labour. The 
arts and industries of India, which flourished and prospered 
so well prior to the period which wrought the industrial 
evolution of Europe, and especially of the United Kingdom, 
where all attended to by manual labour, especially the 
finer class of cotton fabrics. So long as this country was 
on a par with Europe previous to the age of steam and 
mechanical science, it was no doubt able to hold its own. 
But it so happened that with the introduction of those two 
elements in the economy of the older Continent of the West, 
there was simultaneously wrought a change in India’s 
political destinies. There was a change of rulers, who first 
came as traders, but stayed to remain as masters. The 
instinct of the shopkeeper was, of course, predominant; so, 
too, was that of sell-intorest, which, as moral philosophers 
say, is the motive of all action in the domestic economy of 
human affairs. Those instincts had a powerful influence 
on the industrial situation as it existed, say a century ago. 
With the aid of steam they were able to manufacture and 
import goods slowly, of course, at first, which could be 
undersold in competition with the hand-work of the Indian- 
skilled artisan. Self-interest and supreme power combined,, 
however, to accelerate the process, which ultimately had 
the economic effect of diminishing to a vast extent the 
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indigenous manufacjtures. The early traders, who were 
also politicians and masters of the situation, killed the 
industries by means of tariffs at both extremes. Heavy 
import duties were levied in the United Kingdom, thanks 
to the influence of the East India Company with the 
British Government of the day, on many goods and 
manufactures of India. There is ample evidence of the 
fact in the numerous petitions which Indians and non¬ 
official Englishmen, who were allowed to trade in the 
country, presented from time to time to Parliament and 
the King. These may be read in the voluminous reports 
of the several East India Parliamentary Committees which 
sat between 1813 and 1853. / lOn the other band, compa¬ 
ratively light duty was imposed on cotton manufactures and 
other articles imported into India. Thus, it was that 
year after year, as steam helped new inventions, and 
successfully applied science to practical use, Indian manual 
■industries, which once flourished and brought home profits 
from foreign parts, languished till at last most of them 
became extinct. This is the net economic result to India 
of a century of the progress of Science in the West. 
Whether India would have worked out its own industrial 
salvation in obedience to Science, bad it been left to be 
governed by its own native rulers, is a speculation on which 
it is not necessary to enter. Suffice to say that those who 
could not prosper by their handicraft, were necessarily 
driven to agricultui-e. Railways partially drove many 
more, who plied their trade as carriers, to the same 
industry. Thus it is that India is now almost an agricul¬ 
tural country. The hand of the dial was set back for a 
century. But a century of British Rule and a century of 
Practical Science have wrought new ideals, one of which is 
the industrial regeneration of the country, without which 
it is impossible that wealth may be stimulated in a greater 
degree. It is universally admitted that if the dishearten¬ 
ing phenomena now to be seen are at all to undergo a 
change for the better ; if, in short, prosperity is to be 
•induced among the vast masses of the population, 
the only solution is the development of industries and 
manufactures. 
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How is that object to be achieved ? The more we 
think on the subject, the more we are driven to the 
conclusion that capital is the first essential. And where may 
capital be ? Imagine, Gentlemen, for a moment the following, 
situation ; Suppose that the English withdraw from 
the country bag and baggage, that is to say, that they 
withdraw all their capital and retire. What may be the 
condition of the trade and the people ? And what may be 
the amount of capital left in the country ? If, as I have 
already stated, there have been in operation for years past 
economic laws which are opposed to Nature, the net 
effect of which is the drain of the surplus national 
wealth, which ought to be laid out for greater progress in 
this country in industries and manufactures, to foreign 
parts, without any hope of return, is it possible that 
under the hypothetical event I have asked you to consider, 
there could be anything left by way of capital to work out 
our industrial regeneration? Thus what India is suffering' 
from is want of capital, which at present is nowhere. 
What little there is, is undoubtedly of much use and is 
greatly prized. We feel all the better for it. Otherwise 
it is certain that the country would have been in a worse 
plight. As a proof of the extreme paucity of capital, you 
have only to refer to the “ financial and commercial 
statistics of British India ” and the combined amount 
invested in cotton and jute mills and other industrial 
concerns, including tea-plantation and coal mines. 
Deduct therefrom the sum of foreign capital and compare 
the residue with the capital of the rest of the commercial' 
countries of the world. You will then have some definite 
notion of the immeasurable depth of India’s poverty. And 
since economists tell us that industry is limited by capital, 
I have to ask you further whether any very serious 
hopes can be entertained of industrial regeneration, as 
you all earnestly wish, so long as this is the condition of 
affairs, want of adequate capital? It has of late been 
pointed out how Japan fares and how the Japanese have 
displayed remarkable industrial development. True. 
None can gainsay the fact. But it should be remembered 
that both China and Japan are independent nations, and' 
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that there is not that exhausting process going on in 
those two countries, of the annual abstraction of the 
national surplus of wealth to the extent of 30 to 40 crores 
as has been the fact in India for half a century and over. 
You may send the most intellectual and practical of your 
countrymen to instruct themselves in the mechanical arts, 
industries and manufactures of Europe, America and 
Japan; but of what avail will their knowledge and exercise 
be if, on their arrival, private capital nnd private 
enterprise be not forthcoming or will not help them ? As a 
matter of fact, I am one of those who think that the chill 
penury of the land has to a certain extent repressed even 
the mental faculty, though, no doubt, we have occasionally 
such trained men as Mr. Bose and others. It freezes the 
currents which ought to flow. The mournful truth must 
be acknowledged that slow rises the country which is 
depressed by poverty which has for its root political causes. 

But having said so much, we should not despair. Be 
the causes of India’s economic condition what they may, 
we are bound to put our shoulders to the wheel. It would 
not do to cry over the past. It is more manful to tuck up 
our sleeves, gird up our loins and work like heroes to 
regenerate our country by arts and industries, and raise it 
once more to a zenith of prosperity. There are undoubtedly 
formidable lions in our path, the foreign exploiters 
and the monopolists in place and power ; but we need not 
be deterred by them. We cannot allow ourselves to lie in 
the Slough of Despondency or take up a permanent 
residence in the Castle of Giant Despair. We have under 
existing conditions a double duty to discharge. Firstly, 
by our legitimate and reasonable agitation of a persistent 
character, to alter the economic policy of the 
Government, which has proved so fatal to our prosperity 
hitherto, and, secondly, to work out by all means in our 
power, to the last atom of our physical and mental energy, 
our own economic salvation. Increased means and 
increased leisure are the two prime levers necessary to 
achieve the object. But it is essential at first to have 
distinct and clear ideas on the subject. A variety of 
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loose talk has been going forward for some time past, and 
technical education is suggested or recommended as a 
panacea for industrial revival. But it is disappointing to 
get no satisfactory answer from those who talk of that 
education when we ask them to practically propound what 
they mean. For instance, when we ask them how even 
6 per cent, of the agricultural population, say a erore, 
may be diverted to industrial occupation there is no 
rational reply. Hence I entreat you all, Gentlemen, not 
to be carried away by the parrot cry of the reformer, be 
he Parliamentary or any other, who talks superficially of 
technical education without pointing out the practical 
means whereby even 6 per cent, of the masses can be 
weaned from agricultural pursuits. The question of 
technical education so glibly talked now is nothing new. 
It was originally mooted some twenty years since, and 
one of the very first to draw up an elaborate and prac¬ 
tical paper was Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji himself. It was as 
early as 1885 that he wrote that paper and submitted it 
to Lord Reay. The late Mr. Justice Telang had also 
said a great deal on the subject. But, Gentlemen, do not 
be carried away by the catch-phrase. Technical education, 
which shall result in large and profitable industrial 
development, signifies higher education, specially of 
Sciences. What has made Germany, which was poor a 
quarter of a century ago, so advanced, above all other 
countries on the Continent and brought it in the front 
rank of industrial and manufacturing nations ? Why is it 
now surpassing England ? The answer is, that Germany 
has paid the greatest attention to the mechanical sciences. 
The country is a network of laboratories. Are you prepared 
to have Technical schools of the highest grade as 
they have in Germany ? Why those who talk tall about 
technical education are the very persons who decry higher 
education? It is idle to talk of mere small industries in 
carpentry and brick-making and so forth. If there is to 
be an industrial revival of a practical character which 
shall change the entire surface of this country, you will 
have first to lay the foundation of teaching in the 
Applied Sciences. You cannot have the cart before the 
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hors(>. Higher education must precede indnatriaF 
development. But let alone higher education. Where is 
even mass education in the humbler sort of industries? 
When not even 5 per cent, of the population is literate, do 
you expect that there can be any industrial development 
without education, even assuming that capital be 
forthcoming? The subject is not so simple as is light- 
heartedly imagined. It is most difficult, and the best way 
of apprehending the difficulties is to ascertain the views of 
those who are most capable of advising on it. Many a* 
vague idea is now floating in the air which requires to be 
definitely formulated, and many crude and ill-digested 
recommendations need to be put into the crucible of the 
practical, with a view to bring, thoroughly tested before we 
can all agree, upon a common basis on which a fair attempt 
at industrial development might be made. Let me request 
you also to remember the sage counsel of Mr. Morley : 

That the Interest of human progress Is bound up with man’s 
willingness to strive after Ideals which seem to be attainable. The 
mere fact of striving exalts the character, disciplines and develops 
the faculties, and by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees 
approaches always more nearly to the goal. 

First and foremost, then, let us be so far prepared by 
a close study and consideration of the question as to be 
able to equip themselves with the ideals we wish for. 
That is the fundamental essential. 

CONCIiUDING REMARKS 

And now, Gentleman, I must bring this address, 
already lengthened out beyond what I wished and expected, 
to a close. You will pardon me if I have taxed your 
patience overmuch, and you will pardon me still more if 
I have left out of my purview many other important 
topics on which the Congress has been incessantly attracting 
the attention of the Ruler, such as the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the reform of the 
Police, of Excise and Forest laws, the question of Juries, 
the farther modification of the constitution of our Legislative 
Councils, which are still a solemn mockery, higher 
education, provincial finance and other equally important 
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matters. But with a Session limited to three days and with 
the orthodox hour and-a-half for a Presidential Address, 
it is not practical to do justice even to a tithe of 
the topics enumerated in the way they ought to be, despite 
all eflorts at condensation. But I trust I hare this time 
endeavoured, in pursuance of the general voice of our 
enlightened countrymen, to rivet your attention on such 
topics alone as are of absorbing interest at present. They 
are topics on which the attention oi the Government is 
greatly concentrated. And if any Viceroy could listen 
to our prayers on those special subjects with the respect 
and attention that they deserve, I am sure you will agree 
with me that that Viceroy is Lord Curzon, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the general welfare of our people is 
beyond all praise and whose uniform sympathy and burn¬ 
ing desire to hold the scales even and render us all that 
justice on more than one matter, which is our due and 
for which we have been knocking at the door of Govern¬ 
ment these many years, are unquestionable. May it be 
the good fortune of his Lordship to render this country 
lasting good before he lays down his exalted office, and 
earn the gratitude of its people. The course of a wise 
and just Government in this matter is straight, be the 
opposition what it may. The Government has neither to 
look to the right nor to the left. It has one goal straight 
before it to reach. It has to discharge its duty by the 
people, how to promote their contentment and prosperity. 
I would repeat here what I stated in my Presidential 
Address at the Belgaum Provincial Conference. It is need¬ 
ful, nay imperative, in order to stimulate the Government 
to action, te have the motive power of well-informed and 
disinterested public opinion. I'his can only be created 
by arousing the British people, through the influence and 
instrumentality of Englishmen, sympathising with our 
aspiration as the British Congress Committee has been 
strenuously doing these few years with an energy, capacity, 
and self-sacrifice which are beyond all praise. It is need¬ 
ful to strengthen the hands of that Committee, extend its 
operations and enlarge the scope of its undoubted utility 
in this direction. For such a purpose heavy sacrifices will 
34 
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lhave to be made. For, it would be absurd to attempt to 
achieve such an object without any sacrifice at all. Hence 
I repeat, we shall never be able to bring the reforms we 
ask for within the range of practical politics till the Eng¬ 
lish are sufficiently and correctly educated as regards our 
demands. We are at present in a transition state. We 
are passing from the old order of things to the new. But 
the process of transition, as history teaches us, is invari¬ 
ably beset with obstacles. Thus it is that the broad and 
liberal statesmanship, which characterised British Rule in 
India till late, has been somewhat arrested. “Insane 
Imperialism," to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, with its mis¬ 
chievous policy of retrogression and repression, is in tbe 
ascendant for the moment. But this policy of political 
insanity, I am firmly of conviction, must sooner or later 
give way to the former policy of sound liberalism, modified 
in conformity with the march of time and the irresistible 
logic of events. The policy should be constructive, having 
for its foundation the material and moral improvement 
of the masses. All else is doomed to failure. Indians 
have never been slow to recognise the benefits of 
British Rule. But it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to sing eternally its praises and ti-ausform themselves into 
its unqualified panegyrists. No doubt we have a good 
Government, but it is not uomixed with many an evil. 
The desire is that the evil may be purged away, and that 
in the course of time, we may have a better Government. 
So far we are not asking for the impossible. The impossi¬ 
ble will be asked only when, as Mr. Lowell says, the 
reasonable and the practicable is denied. For, it is only 
when the possible is made difficult that people fancy the 
impossible to be easy. I repeat, Gentlemen, that the 
liberal statesmanship of tbe nineteenth century has infused 
a new life into us. It has made the national 
pulse throb quicker. It has raised aspirations which 
can never be allayed till they are reasonably satisfied. I 
have enough faith in the virtue of time and in the stern 
sense of British justice. Patiently we should await the 
fruition of those efforts which the national party all over 
the country have been putting forth these many years. 
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Time, as the poet says, is the artificer of all nations. It 
is only when our demands are fairly fulfilled that the 
existing dissatisfaction generally prevailing will cease. 
Then alone will contentment, on the foundation of which 
alone rests the permanence of British Rule, prevail. There 
is a Providence watching the destinies of this hapless and 
helpless country. May that Providence inspire its rulers 
with wisdom, justice and sympathy to add another but 
brighter and purer page to the history of India. In the 
burning words of the eloquent Macaulay, let it record in the 
maturity of time that the British found a nation sunk in 
the lowest depth of degradation, ignorance and superstitioit, 
and raised it to the highest pinnacle of freedom and 
civilisation which it was in their power to confer. 
{Prolonged cheers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I thank you with all ray heart for the great honour 
which you have done me by electing me aa President 
of this Congress. An honour, such as this, is all the more 
gratifying to the recipient when he is reminded of the. 
tenure by which he holds it, viz., the love, the esteem, the 
confidence of bis fellow-countrymen. For us Indians the 
highest earthly honours, no matter by whom conferred, 
pale before a distinction which bears upon it the stamp of 
the approbation and the unstinted confidence of united 
India. Whether I deserve the honour or not, this I will 
say that the sanction by which I hold it is the highest, 
much higher than most sanctions by which authority is 
exercised here or elsewhere, viz., the choice of my 
fellow-countrymen. Here, if anywhere, there is the right 
divine for the exercise of authority. 

This is the second time that you have summoned me 
to this great office. When I received your mandate, I 
obeyed it, but not without hesitation. For however partial 
I might be to my own merits—and who is not—I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that there were many 
distinguished men who, by their great public services and 
by their still nobler self-abnegation in the national cause, 
had fully established their claims to the honour of the 
Presidential Office. But the choice lay not with me. An 
expression of your wishes, firmly and authoritatively con¬ 
veyed to me by those who are entitled to speak in your 
name and on your behalf, is and has always been to me a 
command. I overcame my scruples. I bowed to the 
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aatienal will. I appealed to the sympathies of my friends 
and I invoked the blessing of Almighty Providence to 
sanctify our work. And here 1 am to-day, ready to 
co-operate with you to bring to a successful issue the 
•labours of the Eighteenth National Congress. 

This is the first time that the Congress is held at 
Ahmedabad. We knew your difficulties, and we admire 
the dauntless courage with which you faced them and 
the noble persistency with which you overcame them. 
Guzarat is but slowly emerging from the throes of one of 
the greatest calamities of the centiity. Since 1899, it was 
in the grip of a famine which, to use the words of the 
Viceroy, “ has been the severest that India has ever 
known Tbe story is one of the darkest in Indian 
History, relieved only by the noble patience and fortitude 
of the sufferers and the strenuous efforts of the British 
Government to alleviate their distress. Your difficulties 
were realized by us, and now that yon have overcome them 
and have held this Session of the Congress which bids fair 
to be one of the most successful, we applaud the public 
spirit which has been triumphant over obstacles so 
formidable, and we hasten to offer you the felicitations of 
all India. 

When the Congress was last invited to the Bombay 
Presidency, it was held at Poona. Tbe capital of the 
Deccan, Poona, is the intellectual centre of the Western 
Presidency. It is the focus and the starting point of those 
forces which have shaped the aspirations and have 
determined the intellectual and political life of this 
Presidency. No longer the capital of the Peshwas, it 
aspires to a higher dominion—it seeks to assert its empire 
over the hearts and convictions of men. Along with this 
sovereignty is associated an honoured name, held in universal 
■esteem throughout the length aud breadth of this wide, wide 
Continent. Who can speak of Poona’s greatest son, whose 
loss we all deplore, whose memory we cherish with a pious 
and reverential affection? The foremost man of his 
generation, next to Ram Mohan Roy, the mightiest product 
of English education, the life, character and achievements 
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of Mabadev Govind Ranade constitute a national heritage, 
and if it be true, as indeed it is, that great men never die, 
he lives with us and amongst us with an immortality which 
is co-extensive with the life of the race—the inspirer of 
our noble achievements, our comforter amid distress, he 
speaks trumpet-tongued from amid the death-like silence of 
nothingness. 

THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS : ITS SPECIAL FEATURES 

The last Congress in the Bombay Presidency was held 
at Poona, a great intellectual centre. The Congress of this 
year is held at Abmedabad, a great industrial centre. 
Having regard to the recent expansion of our programme 
(I will not call it a departure), and to the inter-linking in 
our minds of the industrial and the political movements, it 
seems to me that there is a special appropriateness in 
holding the present Session of the Congress at Abmedabad. 
It is an open declaration that we, the men of the Congress, 
regard the industrial and the political movements as 
indissolubly linked together—we hold that they are 
interdependent and that they act and react upon each other, 
and by their mutual interaction swell the volume of both. 
If we cannot claim to be the originators of the industrial 
movement, this, at any rate, may fairly be laid to our 
credit that we have stimulated those forces and deepened 
those impulses which have brought it about. When the 
human mind is roused in one particular direction, the 
impulse is felt along the entire sphere of human activities. 
The industrial movement was bound to follow in the wake 
of the political movement. The industrial precedes or 
follows the political movement. In England, it preceded 
it. The Reform Bill of 1832 was the outcome of the 
enormous expansion of the manufacturing industries which 
was witnessed during the close of the 18th century. In 
India, the order has been different, that here again the 
intimate relationship between the two movements is 
illustrated, and the political movement preceding the 
industrial, we claim that we have communicated the 
Promethean spark which has vitalized the dying embers 
of Indian national life in all its spheres ; we claim that we- 
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have fanned them forth into a living flame, full of warmth 
and brightness and radiance. 

The industrial movement is flowing deep, fraught with 
national ideals. It partakes of the character of the parent 
movement. It follows in its footsteps with a truly filial 
piety. A widespread feeling has been roused in favour of 
the growth and expansion ot indigenous arts and industries,, 
and the distinguished men who organized the Industrial 
Exhibition in connection with the Calcutta Congress of last 
year have still further carried their high endeavours by 
opening a storehouse for Indian goods. Our infant indus¬ 
tries need protection. But the Government, wedded to 
the traditions of tree-trade, will not grant them protection. 
If, however, protection by legislative enactment is impossible, 
may we not, by the fiat of the national will, afford them 
such protection as may lie in our power, if we resolve in 
our hea.rt of hearts to avail ourselves, wherever practicable, 
of indigenous articles in preference to foreign goods. 
Has not the time come, when the scattered national 
impulses may be focussed into an organic and organised 
whole, for a supreme effort for the promotion of our 
industries ? May we not obtain a complete and comprehen¬ 
sive list of Indian articles available for our varied require¬ 
ments and seek to encourage their manufacture and 
stimulate their expansion ? I quite agree that the process 
is expensive. But it is of the essence of protection to incur 
present pecuniary sacrifice in view of future gain ; and our 
national industries, placed on a sound and satisfactory 
footing, under a moral protection, evoked by a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, will, in their own good lime, bring in 
an abundant harvest of gold. All sacrifice, incurred for 
high national purposes and towards the attainment of great 
national ideals, is repaid with compound interest. Such is 
the ordering of nature, the dispensation of Divine 
Providence ; and the sacrifices we now make to restore our 
lost industries and to establish new ones will compensate 
us a hundredfold by enabling us to supply our own 
wants and to check in part at least that depletion of the 
national wealth which more than anything else haft 
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contributed to the appalling poverty of our people. Our 
industrial helplessness is even more deplorable than our 
political impotency. And if the Congress can do aught 
to stimulate the forces which would improve our industrial 
condition, it would add one more to the many titles which 
it already possesses to the enduring gratitude of the 
people of India. Nay more, it would render a great service 
to the Government. It would relieve the Government, 
in part at least, of those serious administrative 
difficulties which have their roots in the deplorably 
fltraitened conditions of Indian life. It is therefore with 
all thankfulness I note that the Industrial Exhibition has 
come to be regarded as a necessary adjunct to the 
National Congress. Your Exhibition has been a magnificent 
success. It has been, opened under distinguished auspices 
by a Prince, whoso enlightenment and culture, whose 
broad and statesmanlike view and deep sympathy with 
all high endeavours for the public good have not only 
placed him in the forefront among the Sovereign Princes 
of India, but have won for him the unstinted homage 
and admiration of the educated community of India who 
are proud to reckon him as one of themselves. It must 
be the heartfelt hope and prayer of every well-wisher of 
his country, that the Industrial Exhibition, which was 
opened by His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, may 
still further stimulate the industries of this great town 
and that this Session of the Congress may for ever be 
associated in the minds of the people of Guzarat with a 
new epoch of industrial development, tempered by deep 
and rational political convictions, prompted by unswerving 
loyalty to the British connection. Let it never be 
forgotten that political rights minister to material progress 
and that an unenfranchised people can never work 
out their industrial salvation. 

THE DELHI DURBAR 

The one feeling which is predominant in the breast of 
every true Congressman, which shapes and colours his 
political conviction and might he said to constitute the 
key-note of his political creed, is love and reverence for 
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his Sovereign and his country. He loves his Sovereign, 
'because he loves his conntry, and because his Sovereign is 
the Head of the State and is the embodiment of those 
constitutional principles which it is his aim and endeavour 
and the aspiration of his life to introduce into the govern¬ 
ment of his own country and which, when recognized 
as principles of Indian administration, he firmly believes 
will conduce to the prosperity of his native land and 
the permanence of British nile in India. Inspired by 
this feeling of love and reverence for the Head of the 
British Constitution, our august Sovereign, we heard of 
His Majesty’s illness with profound sorrow—we watched 
the progress of the disease with the utmost anxiety—and 
we rejoiced beyond measure on His Majesty’s recovery, 
and from our temples and our mosques and our churches 
“there went forth one great chorus of thanksgiving to the 
Great Giver of all Good, for His abounding mercy in spar¬ 
ing to us our Sovereign, the embodiment of all our hopes 
and with whose reign are identified the fulfilment of our 
most cherished aspirations and the redemption of the 
solemn promises contained in the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The Coronation postponed by His Majesty’s illness took 
place in August last. It was an event of Imperial, of 
world-wide significance. The eyes of the civilized world 
were fixed upon it as upon an event which proclaimed to 
the nations of the earth the formal assumption of regal 
authority by the Sovereign of an Empire, whose watchword 
is freedom and which has extended to the remotest corners 
of the world the blessings of constitutional liberty. To the 
people of India, the Coronation was an event of unique 
importance. For the first time in the history of our 
relations with Britain, a King of England was crowned 
Emperor of Hindustan. For the first time in the history 
of our relations with Britain, Indian representatives were 
present at the Coronation of an English King, though, if 
the truth is to be told, it must be said that the represent¬ 
ation of the educated community was most inadequate. 
It is proposed to celebrate the Coronation by a great 
'Durbar to be held at Delhi in the course of the next few 
days. The Durbar has been the subject of animated 
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controversy both here and in England. It has been 
fiercely assailed by critics whose utterances are entitled to 
respectful attention. One of them has described it as “ an 
act of uncalled for extravagance ”, specially out of place at 
a time when the country is just emerging from the throes 
of a great famine, when despite the grateful rains which 
have done so much to improve the situation, there is still a 
large number of people who are in receipt of famine- 
relief and when it is proposed to saddle the Indian 
revenues with the charge of nearly a million sterling to 
meet the cost of the efficiency of the reformed British 
Army in India. Of course, there are others who have 
come forward to defend the Durbar. 'I'he Times has lent 
to it its thunderous support and has recorded a vigorous 
protest against the protestors. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has himself entered the arena, and in a speech conceived 
in bis best style has defended the Lurbar and the policy 
which it embodies. His Excellency has given us the 
assurance that the cost of the ceremonial “will be 
immeasurably less than the dimensions which a too 
tropical imagination has allowed it to assume and that a 
great State ceremonial will never have been conducted in 
India upon more economical lines ”. I am not here 
concerned to defend the possessors of “ a too tropical 
imagination” among whom, be it observed, are several 
Anglo-Indian journalists of note, one of whom at least has 
not lived in the tropics for many a long year. They are 
well able to defend themselves and have done so. Despite 
their protests, the Durbar will soon be an accomplished 
fact, and I do not know that it will serve any useful 
purpose to refer at length to a controversy which has not 
altered the course of event and now possesses more or less 
ail academic interest. It is fast receding into the past and 
will soon vanish out of the domain of contemporary 
politics. But the liulers of India may learn a lesson and 
may take a warning from the statesmansbip of the past. 
History has condemned with unequivocal emphasis the 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 as an expensive pageant of doubtful 
utility. The time has passed by when a mere pageant, 
calculated to dazzle and to astonish, can leave an enduring 
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impression upon the public mind of India. Thanks to the 
educational efiorfs of our Rulers, to the wise, the sagacious 
and the beneficent policy which they have followed, we 
have long since passed the stage of childhood and have 
entered upon a period of vigorous adolescence when we 
are able to discriminate the substance from the shadow. 
Let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul that the 
educational movement which has brought about this result 
is confined to a microscopic minority. The movement is 
becoming wider and deeper day by day, and while we are 
foolishly talking of a microscopic minority, the social 
forces, noiselessly but steadily working in the bosom of 
society, are developing results which promise to bring the 
entire community, the classes as well as the masses, within 
those educational influences which have leavened the upper 
ranks of the social system. The ideas of the educated few, 
says John Stuart Mill, are bound to filter downwards 
and become, in the course of time, the ideas of the 
uneducated many. The process is in vigorous operation in 
India and let the rulers of the land take note of the fact. 
A mere pageant will not satisfy public opinion. It will 
emphasize the complaints that have been made. It is, 
indeed, an acceptable feature of the Durbar that there is to 
be an Industrial Exhibition in connection with it where 
the products of idigenous arts and industries will be 
displayed. We are grateful to His Excellency for his interest 
in the development of our national arts and industries, 
and we may be permitted to express the hope that it may 
lead to abiding results. But that is not enough. I'he 
Durbar needs to be consecrated by the touch of a higher 
statesmanship. If it is to .be a great historic event, as it 
is intended to be, it should form a landmark in our annals 
—it should be commemorated by some boon which would 
remind us and our children for all time to come of the 
occasion and of the principal actors therein. The pomp 
and glitter of the show, the fine dresses and ro[nipages, 
even the Oriental magnificence of the scene, set ofi to the 
best advantage by the choicest rhetoric which the resources 
of the English language can supply, will not avail to rescue 
the Durbar from the corroding influence of time and 
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oblivion. These things will be swept out of view amid the 
onward rush of events. They will be forgotten ; the historic 
recollection will retain no trace of them ; but the 
popular concession which enlarges the sphere of a people’s 
rights and enhances their self-respect, or which exalts the 
purity of the system under which justice is administered 
and improves its quality, or which once again commemorates 
the grand old precept that righteousness exalteth a nation, 
will constitute an enduring monument of the ceremonial 
worthy of the higheft traditions of British statesmanship in 
India. Such concession would be in entire accord with 
precedent and the recognized policy of the British 
Government on similar occasions. When Her Gracious 
Majesty the late Queen assumed the direct ‘roverument of 
India, a Durbar was held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Lord Canning. A Proclamation was issued at that 
Durbar—it is the Proclamation of the Ist November 1858, 
the Magna Charts of our rights, which has been affirmed 
by successive Viceroys and has been accepted by Lord 
Curzon as the golden rule of his conduct. It removed all 
racial disabilities, and made merit the sole test of 
qualification for high office in India. It wiped out the 
badge of our political inferiority. It declared that whatever 
might have been the state of things in the days of the 
East India Company, a new regime had now dawned, and 
that under the direct government of the Grown there 
were to be no inequalities, b88“d upon distinctions of race 
or creed, and that all British subjects in India were to enjoy 
equal rights and possess equal facilities for serving the State. 
The next ceremonial associated with the Sovereign was the 
great Durbar of 1877, at which Her late Majesty assumed 
the title of Empress of India. Lord Lytton presided at 
that ceremonial, and speaking as the representative of his 
Sovereign, he once again affirmed the principle of the 
Proclamation of the 1st November 1858:— 

But you the natives of India, said he, whatever your race 
and whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to share largely 
with your English fellow-subjects according to your capacity tor 
the task, tn the administration ot the country you inhabit. This 
claim Is founded on the highest justice. It has repeatedly been 
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affirmed by British and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament It la recognized by the Government of 
India as binding on Its honor and consistent with all the alms of 
Its policy. 

This authoritative declaration of Imperial policy, this- 
solemn reaffirmation of the principle of equal treatment 
was followed by the creation of the Statutory Civil Service, 
which sought to render partial justice to the claims of the 
children of the soil for high and responsible office in the 
service of their own country. Then came the Jubilee of' 
Her late Majesty. It was celebrated by a great Durbar 
held in Calcutta in Februray 1887, just 10 years after 
the Dellti Assemblage. Lord Dufferin presided at that- 
celebration. Speaking as Viceroy and as the exponent of 
British policy in India, he foreshadowed the great boon 
which was soon to be bestowed and for which we hold 
his memory in grateful regard. He said in his- 
Durbar speech :~ 

Glad and happy should I be, If during my sojourn among them 
(the people of India) circumstances permitted me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and more logical tooting the political status 
which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great statesman. 
Lord Halltax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their Influence, 
their acquirements and the confidence of their fellow-countrymen 
were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils. 

This was said in 1887, and, in 1892, tlie Legislative 
Councils were eularged and reconstituted, and for the first 
time in the history ot India were placed upon a partially 
representative basis. 

Thus since the direct assumption of the Government 
by the Crown, every ceremonial held in connection with 
the Sovereign and commemorative of her grace has been 
signalized by a substantial concession to the people. This 
has been the noiform, the invariable, the traditiooal 
policy of the British Government in India for a period of 
nearly half a century. It is associated with great and 
illustrious names and has been consistently followed, 
irrespective of party considerations, whether the Viceroy 
was Liberal or Conservative. And if one party more than 
another was pledged to this policy, one might say that it 
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was the Conservative party that was so pledged ; for all 
these Durbars were held and all these boons were conferred 
while a Conservative Ministry were in power, as if the 
great repositories of Conservative traditions wanted to 
proclaim to the people of India their firm and unalterable 
conviction that a policy of cautious but continuous progress 
was essential for the highest purposes of Imperial 
conservation. Having regard to the traditional policy of 
the British Government, the people of India look forward 
with confidence to the bestowal of some boon, the 
concession of some popular right, as commemorative of the 
occasion and of the affectionate interest which His 
Majesty feels in the welfare of bis Indian subjects. To the 
people of India, it would be a grievous disappointment if, on 
this the first and the greatest ceremonial occasion in 
connection with -the new reign, the traditional policy of the 
British Government, consecrated by illustrious names and 
followed with unvarying consistency for nearly half a 
century, were to bo departed from. The traditional policy 
of the British Government in this matter is in entire keeping 
with the immemorial usage of the East where royal 
celebrations, especially those which commemorate the 
assumption of sovereign authority, are proclaimed to the 
people by beneficent gifts wbieb evoke their gratitude, 
strengthen their loyalty and secure their attachment to the 
new Sovereign. It is, therefore, with all confidence that we 
would appeal to Lord Curzon to follow precedent and the 
immemorial usage of the East and convert what, it has 
been so confidently predicted would be a mere pageant, 
into a great historical event which will excite the love and 
reverence of the people, cement their loyalty, draw them 
closer to Britain and strengthen those ties of attachment 
between the two countries upon which the greatness of the 
British Empire and the prosperity of India alike depend. 

THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

Brother-delegates, it is useless to disguise from ourselves 
the fact that the question which of all others looms largely 
on the view, which has more or less thrown into the shade 
all other considerationB and before which even the 
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attractions of the Delhi Durbar seem to fade from view is 
the question of University Education. The Report of the 
Universities Commission was till lately the one all absorbing 
topic of discussion. It excited a measure of interest 
such as no other public question within living memory has 
done. I am old enough to remember the controversies of 
the last quarter of a century. I have in my own humble 
way been associated with them. My contributions to 
them were, indeed, insignificant; but my interest in them 
was deep and abiding ; and this I will say that I do not 
remember any proposal, emanating from responsible 
authority, which has more profoundly stirred the hearts of 
the Indian community, or has caused deeper alarm, or 
evoked more strenuous opposition than the Report of the 
Universities Commisssion. The opposition to the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act, to the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the 
Bombay Land Revenue Bill, or even the Sedition Bill, 
pales before the agitation which the Report of the 
Universities Commission gave rise to. There was a sense 
of alarm, deep, genuine, all-pervading, felt by all sections 
of the educated community throughout India, by Hindus 
and Mussalmans alike. Retired servants of Government, 
whom the Government delighted to honour, whom they 
have loaded with titles and distinctions and who have led 
their quiet lives, away from the storm and stress of 
political agitation, felt themselves constrained under a 
sense of overwhelming duty and in response to the general 
feeling of their community, to emerge from the seclusion 
of their quiet lives and place themselves on a line with 
those who condemned the Report. Old men, bent down 
with the weight of years, the representatives of an older 
school of thought and culture, the products of our pre- 
University system, came tottering to the Town Hall 
Meeting to place on record their protest against the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. Professional men who 
had never before spoken at a public meeting and who 
had never identified themselves with any movement of 
any kind, but had earned their laurels in the quiet 
and undisturbed pursuit of their own professions, 
which were far too remunerative to permit them to 
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thiok of anjlhiog else, for the moment forgot their 
professions and their profits and joined the general- 
community in the universal protest against the recommend¬ 
ations of tlie Commission. 'I’he Mahomedan community,, 
unhappily lor themselves, unhappily for us, have been 
somewhat backward in our public movements. I'hey have 
been most forward in condemning the Report. They have 
promptly disavowed the representative character of the 
only Mahomedan member of the Commission and denounced 
him for signing a Report which they rightly believed 
would be fatal to the educational interests of their com¬ 
munity. And if out of evil cometh good, it may truly be 
said that the Report of the Commission has furthered in- 
an unforeseen and unexpected fashion the general interests 
of the community, by bringing Hindus and Mahomedans 
upon the same platform and linking them together by asso¬ 
ciation in a common cause. It has thus helped to promote 
that solidarity between the two communities which it has 
ever been the steadfast aim of the Congress to secure 
and upon which the interests of both the communities and 
the prospects of Indian advancement so largely depend.. 
The feeling of alarm was genuine, widespread and univer¬ 
sal, and well might it be; for the noblest gift which 
British Rule has conferred upon India is the boon of high 
education. It lies at the root of all our progress. It is 
the main-spring, the motive-power, the germinal source of 
all those forces which make for progress. The three great 
boons which we have received from the British Govern¬ 
ment are High Education, the gift of a Free Press and 
Local Self-Government, supplemented by the reform and 
expansion of the Councils. But high education is the 
most-prized, the most dearly-cherished of them all. It is 
high education which has made Local Self-Government the 
success that it is admitted to be. It is again high 
education which has elevated the tone of the Indian Press, 
has made it a power and has rendered it possible for us to 
look forward to the time when, in the words of Lord Ripon, 
it will become, as in Europe it is, “ the irresistible and 
the unresisted muster of the Government”. It is English 
education which has produced a splendid galaxy of 
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digtiogaished men who have done incalculable service to 
morals and manners, who h«ve ennobled the literature of, 
their country and have made it a rich vehicle for the 
expression of the noblest sentiments, of the most abstruse- 
reasonings in philosophy and science and of the varied and 
complicated requirements of modern life. It is English 
education which has overcome the barriers of race, religion, 
and language, has dissipated the prejudices and 
misunderstandings of ages and has created those unifying- 
influences which find a living expression in this vast, this 
stupendous, this majestic organization of the National 
Congress. Could the educated community submit to the 
curtailment of this boon—to the restriction of its beneficent 
area? They are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to check the spread of that system of education which 
has produced such splendid results in the past and which 
is fraught with infinite possibilities of progress for future 
generations. English education is a precious boon which 
has come down to us as a heritage from the past. If we 
cannot extend and broaden it, it ought at any rate to be 
our most sacred concern to safeguard it against 
encroachment and limitation, and so transmit it, with ita 
beneficent area undiminished, to those who coming after ua 
will bear our names. These are the feelings which inspired 
the agitation, intensified its volume and impressed upon it 
its distinctive tone and character. In our anxiety we 
appealed to Lord Curzon. It was united India which 
preferred its appeal to the Viceroy. Every province took 
part in it. Every section of the educated community was 
represented in it. Whatever difierences of opinion may 
exist with regard to the merits of Lord Curzon’a 
administration—and the time has not yet come for the final 
judgment—all will agree, even those who see nothing good 
in it, that His Excellency is keenly responsive to the 
intimations of public opinion, and we felt convinced that 
His Excellency would not ignore the public opinion of 
educated India, expressed with singular unanimity and 
unequalled emphasis and upon a question which to them 
was a question of life and death. In this hope we have 
not been disappointed. His Excellency has recognized the 
35 
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truth, in the letter of Goverament to which I shall presently 
call attention, that no reform can be successful without the 
sympathetic co-operation of the community cooceroed, and 
that any reform, forced upon an unwilling commuuity, no 
matter how promising it might be, no matter how 
influentially supported it might be, is doomed, foredoomed 
to failure. We desire to offer our congratulations to 
His Excellency, upon his circular letter upon the Report of 
the Universities Com mission. We may not be able to agree 
with all the suggestions of the Vicoroy, but it is a frank 
and straightforward recognition of public opinion—it is a 
praiseworthy attempt at compromise and conciliation; and 
effective compromise which ensures steady progress along 
the line of least resistance and which conciliates and 
■enlists the social forces on behalf of Government is, to my 
mind, the highest function of statesmanship. His 
Excellency has always felt a personal interest in the 
educational problem. Himself a distinguished University 
man, His Excellency has told us that the instinct of the 
educationist is deep down in bis nature. The educational 
problem is one of his twelve chosen problems, and His 
Excellency has applied himself with characteristic ardour 
to its solution. So far back as the summer of 1901, a 
Conference was held at Simla to which some European 
educational experts were invited. The proceedings of that 
Conference have not been published. I fail to understand 
why they should ho withheld from publication. If there 
is one class of considerations more than another in regard 
to which the public should be taken into confidence, it is 
those who relate to the problem of education. Here, if 
anywhere, popular sympathy and co-operation is necessary. 
No useful purpose is served by investing educational 
problems with a g«asj-politieal ‘character and raising them 
to the dignity of State-secrets. A suspicious public, barred 
out of the confidence of the authorities, naturally interpret 
their proceedings in their own way and ascribe to them a 
sense and a significance which they perhaps will not bear, 
and thus between them and the Government there arises 
a misunderstanding when their mutual sympathy and 
co-operation is needed for the satisfactory solution of the 
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educational problem. I can quote no higher authority 
against this policy of concealment in educational matters 
than that of His Excellency the Viceroy. Thus did His 
Excellency denounce the policy of secrecy in educational 
matters at the Conference whose proceedings have been 
withheld from publication :— 

Goncealmdiit has been no part ot my policy since I have been 
In India and the education ot the people Is annually the last 
subject to which I should think oi applying any such canon. 

THE CONSTTTQTION OP THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

The Conference was followed by the appointment 
in January 1902, of the Universities Commission. The 
Commission was appointed 

to enquire Into the condition and prospects of the Universities 
established in British India; to consider and report upon any 
proposals which have been, or'may be, made for improving 
their constitution and working, and to recommend to the Governor- 
General in Council such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard ot University teaching, and to promote the advancement 
oi learning. 

The Report of the Commission has long been before 
the public; and the views of the Government thereon have 
recently been published. HU Excellency the Viceroy,, 
while according a general support to the Report of the 
Commission, has not been able to accept all its conclusions. 
If there is one quality more than another which distin¬ 
guishes the Viceroy, it is that he is the keeper of his own 
concession, that he does not surrender his judgment or his 
convictions to the authority of names, however distin¬ 
guished. I am bound to say that the constitution of the 
Commission was such, its method of procedure was such, 
that it was impossible that its recommendations could 
command the general approval of the public or the unquali¬ 
fied assent of the Government. The Commission originally 
consisted of six members, with the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, as President. 
Not a single representative of the great Hindu community, 
who had the largest stake in the educational problems 
under consideration, was included amongst the Oommis- 
■eionersas originally nominated. Let us, however, thankfully 
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note that when attention was called to this omission in thn 
columns of the public prints, His Excellency was graciously 
pleased to nominate the Bon’ble Mr. Justice Guru Dass 
Banerjee as a menaber of the Commission. The appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received with universal 
approbation. One of the most brilliant graduates of the 
Calcutta University, he has long been honourably associated 
with the work of the University. He was twice appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and he was among the 
most distinguished of our Vice-Chancellors, regarding his 
office not as an ornamental adjunct to the high position 
which he held, but a new field of activity and usefulness, 
and setting an example of unflinching devotion to duty and 
of statesmanlike concern in the interests of the University, 
of which he was so fine a product. Who will say that the 
Calcutta University has been^a failure or baa not fulfilled 
the high ends of its existence when it has produced men 
like Mr. Justice Guru Dass Banerjee? The Commission, 
as now constituted, consisted of seven members, of whom 
five were ofiicials, the sixth was a missionary gentleman, 
and the last but not the least was the Mahomedan 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, whose experience of 
educational matters is confined to the Nizam’s Dominions. 
His representative character has been disavowed by his 
community, and he has been described by my friend 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta and his colleagues of the Bombay 
Presidency Association in their memorial to the Viceroy 
as being disqualified to represent the views and feelings of 
the educated community, by reason of the avowedly hostile 
attitude he has taken towards them in his public writings- 
and speeches. 

ECDCATION COMMISSIONS & UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

In our Presidency, private effort covers a large area 
of the field of education. The total number of colleges 
affiliated to the Calcutta University is 78. Out of these, 
so many as 59 are private unaided colleges which were 
founded and are now maintained by Indian gentlemen. 
It is unfortunate that the interests of the unaided colleges- 
were not represented on the Commission; and the- 
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omission is all the more regrettable in view of the 
recommendations of the Commission, some of which so 
eerionsly affect their position and status. The Government 
educational interests and those of the missionary bodies 
were represented on the Commission but not those of the 
unaided colleges. The conclusion is forced upon us that 
the constitution of the Commission was defective, and this 
view is emphasized by a reference to the personnel of the 
Education Commission of 1882. On that Commission, to 
use the words of Mr. Bucklaod, Chief Seci'etary to the 
Government of Bengal, were “ departmental and executive 
officers of Government and representatives of the educated 
community of each province except Burma to which the 
enquiry was not extended.’’—Buckland's “ Bengal under 
the Lieutenant-Governors,” Vol. II, page 766. No such 
principle has been followed in determining the constitution 
of the Universities Commission; and yet it must be 
admitted that if the representatives of the educated 
community were qualified to advise the Government in 
framing its educational policy in 1882, they must be 
presumed to be far more qualified for the task in 1902. To 
hold otherwise would be to assume that in the twenty years 
which have since elapsed, the educated community have 
retrograded, despite the earnest efforts of the Government 
to stimulate their progress. Such an astounding assumption 
has not been made even by our worst detractors. We are 
justified therefore in holding that the non-inclusion of 
provincial representatives of that community among the 
members of the Universities Commission was a departure 
from the policy followed by the Government of India in 
1882, and it was a departure which, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is largely responsible for a Report which has 
caused so much stir and dissatisfaction. I will even go 
■further and add that the policy followed in this case is 
in entire conflict with the principle laid down by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in the constitution of 
Commissions and Committees appointed by the 
Government. Referring to the difficulties attending the 
constitution of Indian Commissions, His Excellency, in 
his Budget Speech of March last, observed ;— 
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There Is the reference to be drswn up, involvlnp long and' 
erxfous study, the Secretary of State to be consulted, the consent 
of hts Council obtained, the members to be selected by a careful 
balance of the Interests and merits, not merely of Individuals, but 
of provinces, races, and even of creeds. 

Where, may I ask, was the careful balancirg of 
interests in the constitution of the Universities Commission, 
not only as regards individuals, but also as regards 
provinces, races and creeds ? I am well aware that at 
each University centre a local member was attached to the 
Commission for the purpose of the enquiry at that centre. 
But these gentlemen did not sign the Report, and as the 
Commissioners themselves say, “they are in no way 
responsible for the substance of the Report”. 

Nor is this the only point of difiPerence between the 
two CommissionE—the Education Commission of 1882 and 
the Universities Commission of 1902. The care and 
deliberation, which the Education Commission brought to 
bear upon their task, are in striking contrast with the 
hurry, and I was going to add, the precipitancy with which 
the Universities Commission finished their work. The 
Universities Commission was constituted on the 
27th January 1902 ; Dr. Guru Dass Banerjee’s name was 
added on the 12th February, so that we may fairly assume 
that, barring perhaps the settlement of preliminaries, no 
work had been done till the 12th February and the Report 
was submitted on the 9th Junu. Thus the work of 
“ enquiry into the condition and prospects of the 
Universities established in Brilish India (of which there are 
five), the consideration of proposals for improving their 
constitution and working, and the recommendations 
calculated to elevate the standard of University teaching 
and promote the advancement of learning ” were all 
finished in four months’ time ! Now contrast this hurried 
work with the prolonged and careful enquiry of the 
Education Commiasion. The Commission was appointed 
in February 1882. They submitted their Report in 
September 1883. They took nearly eighteen months to 
finish their work. The Universities Commission submitted 
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their Report in less than one-fourth the time taken up by 
the Education Commission. There is yet another point of 
comparison which cannot escape observation. The 
Education Commission, like most other Commissions, 
drew up questions which had been carefully thought 
out, and which were sent to the witnesses for them 
to consider and draw up their answers. The Universities 
Commission did no such thing. No questions were 
drawn up by them ; but in Bengal a Note was 
circulated (and I presume the same procedure was 
followed elsewhere) calling attention to the points upon 
which the witnesses were to be interrogated, and it is 
remarkable that in the Bengal Note not the smallest 
reference was made to some of the proposals which gave 
rise to so much controversy such as, for instance, the 
abolition of the 2nd Grade Colleges and the Law Classes j 
and not one of these witnesses, so far as I am aware, was 
asked to give an opinion regarding the proposals. Here 
again I must confess to a sense of disappointment that the 
evidence of the witnesses, who were examined before the 
Commission, has not yet been published. The public 
ought surely to know whether the drastic ^recommendations 
of the Commission are supported by evidence, and if so, 
what the nature of the evidence is. Nothing is gained 
by secrecy in a matter of this kind. Trust begets trust, 
and great as are the difficulties which surround the 
educational problem, they are aggravated by a policy of 
half confidence which is apt to create suspicion and 
mistrust. I am not one of those who believe that any 
sinister political motive lies veiled behind the Report of 
the Commission. I do not regard the Report as a political 
manifesto in an academic guise; but I am bound to 
say that if any such feeling is entertained in any quar¬ 
ter, the hesitating policy of half trust and half mistrust 
is mainly responsible for it. Liberalism has been defined 
by Mr. Gladstone as trust in the people tempered by 
discretion. 1 am afraid the policy followed in this cas& 
must be described as one of mistrust, tempered by 
discretion. I rejoice to find that the letter of Govern¬ 
ment on the Report of the Commission sounds a different 
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note. Here a geonine attempt ia made to take the public 
into confidence. 

THE REPORT OP THE COMMISSION 

In approaching the conaideration of the Report of 
the Commiaaion, it will at once be conceded that the 
XJniveraity ayatetri in India ia not perfect, any more than 
any other human institution is; and a cautious and well- 
deviaed acheme of reform, calculated to promote tlie ad¬ 
vancement of learning without interfering with the spread 
■of high education, would be welcomed by the educated 
community; for they realize the truth that their future 
progress largely depends upon a sound system of education 
which would qualify them for the hard and increasingly 
difficult competition of modern life. As His Highness the 
Haekwar of Baroda has observed with great truth in his 
admirable article in the East and West, education will be the 
watchword of the twentieth century and the diffusion of 
education, the great object upon which will be concentrated 
the energies and the stateamanahip of the century. Could 
we persuade ourselves to believe that the recommendations 
of the Commission would secure the advancement of learn¬ 
ing without restricting its area and that it would combine 
height with surface, there would go forth a mighty voice 
from educated India, supporting the Report of the Com¬ 
mission and offering to the Commissioners our cordial con¬ 
gratulations. But the Commissioners themselves admit — 
and the scope of their Report leaves no doubt on the sub¬ 
ject—that the effect of their proposals would he to narrow 
the popular basis of higher education and to restrict its 
area. It is against this policy and the recommendations 
which lead to it that we desire to record our respectful but 
emphatic protest. We cannot accept a policy which would 
deprive our great middle class who are far from being well 
off, from whom come our intellectual classes who, with their 
keen hereditary instincts, have from time immemorial 
furnished the intellectual leaders of the community, to be 
deprived of some of those opportunities of high education 
which they now enjoy. The recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission which embody this policy may be summarized as 
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’follows :—(1) The fixing of a minimun rate of college fees 
by the Syndicate; (2) the abolition of the 2nd Grade 
Colleges; and (3) the abolition of the Law Classes. All 
these proposals involve the direct discouragement of pri¬ 
vate effort which has dona so much to stimulate the spread 
of high English education, and they are in entire conflict 
with the educational policy of the past. That policy is 
embodied in great Education Despatch of 1854, which has 
been followed with unvarying consistency by the 
Government of India for the last fifty years. The cardinal 
features of that policy may be described as the extension of 
“ the means of acquiring general European knowledge ” and 
the encouragement of private effort by a system of grants- 
in-aid, wherever necessary. Let us here gratefully 
acknowledge that the Government of India in their circular 
letter on the Report of the Universities Commission 
emphatically disclaim any intention of receding from 
the policy of 1854; and as a necessary corollary they 
do not support some of the proposals of the Commission 
which must seriously impede the sustained movement 
of private effort. The Government recognize that the 
second-grade colleges occupy a definite place in our 
educational machinery and perform a useful function. 
Again in the matter of legal education, the Government 
claim no monopoly, though they are inclined to support 
the establishment of a Central College at each University 
Centre which would serve as a model. Both as regards 
the Law Classes and the Second Grade Colleges, so long as 
efficiency is maintained, the Government of India are not 
inclined to interfere with them. Thus in regard to two 
very important questions which elicited the unanimous 
protest of the educated community, the Government of 
India make a definite concession to popular opinion, for 
which we are truly grateful. 'I'he Government, indeed, 
declare their firm adhesion to the policy of the Education 
Despatch in regard to the encouragement of private effort, 
but subject to the qualification that “ the sole condition 
upon which private enterprise can be encouraged is, that 
the education which it offers is reasonably .efficient ” 
Evidently, the Government of India are of opinion that the 
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time has come when private effort should be restrained 
rather than stimulated, when its exuberance should be 
pruned down rather than that it should be encouraged to 
shoot forth into a vigorous growth. Far different was the 
spirit in which the Government of India approached the 
consideration of this question in 1882. They deprecated 
any uniform system of education which would, in their 
felicitous language, “ cast the youth of the country in the 
same official mould ”, and they went on to observe that; 

It Is not In the opinion of the Governor-Qenersl In Council, a 
healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast 
as It were In the same official mould. ... - The Government Is 
ready, therefore, to do all that It can to foster such a spirit of 
Independence and self-help. It Is willing to hsnd over any of Us 
own colleges and schools In suitable cases to bodies of native 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
Institutions. All that the Government will Insist upon being that 
provision is made for efficient management and extended 
usefulness. 

It will be seen that the method of enuuciatiou of the 
same policy is substantially different, and the spirit is 
different. While in 1882, the Government was anxious- 
to do all that it could to foster a spirit of independecce 
and seli-help ; in 1902, it lays special stress upon the 
need of restraining the efforts to private enterprise. In 
1882, the Government did not ignore considerations of 
efficiency ; in 1902, it dwells upon them with great emphasis. 
We are at one with the Government in insistiog upon a 
standard of efficiency. But it should not be of the ideal 
order. It should be fixed with reference to the circumstances 
of a people who are notoriously poor. The Government, 
indeed, recognize the fact “ that the standard of efficiency, 
which it is proper and possible to enforce in India, is 
admittedly not so high as that which is attained in more 
advanced couutties Public opinion will support the 
Government in all reasonable efforts to check the growth of 
institutions which are both cheap and worthless ; but do not 
the result of the University Examinations afford a good test 
of efficiency, and is there not ibe seli-acting principle, 
inexorable in its operation, that things nasty and cheap must 
disappear from a world where the survival of the fittest 
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is the Universal Law ? The process may be slow, but it 
is sure, and moving as it does along the line of least 
resistance, it is attended with the minimum of disturbance. 
There seems to be an ideal in official quarters that the 
aided, and in a still larger measure, the unaided colleges 
are not as efficient as they might be. But what about the 
Government Colleges ? Are they always models of 
excellence and efficiency ? Do we not occasionally hear in 
connection with them of serious breaches of discipline and 
of drastic measures enforced to ensure re.'ipect for authority ? 
If there is to be a standard of efficiency, let it be of uniform 
application, and not judged solely by reference to external 
appliances, such as libraries and laboratories, but by the 
larger, though perhaps more impalpable, moral results, 
which it is the aim and the end of all education to secure. 
The efficiency of the affiliated colleges is tested by the 
annual examinations of the University. Tt is to their 
interest that their students should be successful and occupy 
high places at the examinations. They have thus to study 
efficiency from the point of view of self-interest, and 
efficiency is best ensured when it is associated with a motive 
which so powerfully appeals to our strongest impulses. 

I may say that I attach considerable importance to 
the University Examinations as a test of efficiency. They 
are now practically the sole test upon which the Universities 
rely. They were deemed sufficient by the founders of the 
Universities and those who, inheriting their traditions, 
worked upon their lines. Are they not an exceedingly 
efficient test if the examinations are properly conducted and 
suitable question papers are set ? If the tests which are 
now applied were tests of general intellectual capacity 
rather than of memory, then we should hear less of the 
inefficiency of onr Universities. But the general impression 
is that tlie examination papers are not what they should 
be ; and no one has been more eloquent or more incisive 
in their denunciation than His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Yet through the whole of the Report of the Universities 
Commission, we look in vain for a single suggestion or a 
single definite recommendation, by which the system of 
University Examinations might be improved. 
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THE RATE OP COLLEGE PEES 

It is coDsideratioas of efficiency which have determined 
the attitude of the Grovernment in regard to the question 
of college fees. On this question the Grovernment are 
apparently inclined to support the recommendation of the 
Oommission. Efficiency, they say, is difficult to measure, 
its estimation is open to dispute, and the principle that 
with a fee-scale below a certain limit, efficiency in a college 
without considerable endowments or subscriptions is 
impossible is one for which there is ranch to be said. But 
if the scale is so fisad as to substantially reduce the number 
of students, the increase in the rate of fees would defeat 
its object and diminish the total receipts of the college 
from that source. Further, the raising of the fees would 
throw difficulties in the way of the higher education of the 
deserving poor. The diffusion of education among the 
people, including the deserving poor, has been the steadfast 
concern of Governments in the past. This policy has 
received the sanction of the high authority of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Care must be taken, said the Government of India In their 
Resolution on the Report of the Education Commission ot 1882, 
that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown In the way ot the 
upward progress of really deserving students of the poorer classes. 
The Governor-General In Council has no wish to close the doors 
ot high education to all but the wealthiest members of the native 
community. 

His Excellency Lord Curzon emphatically endorses 
this policy and says in the letter of Government that 
nothing can be further from the wishes of the Government 
of India than “ to initiate a policy which would make 
education the monopoly of the rich ”. Bat if heavy fees 
are levied, higher education must necessarily become the 
privilege of the few. If the fees are now adequate, any 
addition to them would operate in the nature of a restriction 
imposed upon the poorer sections of the community 
who supply the bulk of our students. The whole problem 
therefore resolves itself into this : Is the present scale of 
fees adequate or not? The question was carefully 
considered by the Education Oommission of 1882, and they 
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were of opinion that the rates then levied were generally 
adequate, regard being had to the fact that the majority 
of the college students belong to the struggling middle 
class. 'I'hey did not, indeed, write without chapter and 
verse ; for they observed : 

The great landed proprietor* are scarcely, If at all, represented 
(!a our colleges). In Bengal, the Income ot more than halt the 
parents Is assessed at sums varying from £20 to £200 a year. 

If tlie college fees were adequate in 1812, having, 
regard to the then condition of the middle class, they 
cannot now be considered as being inadequate or insufficiently 
low. The condition ot the middle class has not 
improved, while the prices of provisions and of the necessary- 
articles of life have arisen. If anything, the condition 
«f the middle class has become worse. The salaries 
of Government servants are fixed, and the Indian servants 
of Government receive no exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance. The income of lawyers in 1902 is, I am afraid, 
much less than what it was in 1882. There is thus no 
reason to assume that the fees paid in 1902, which are 
slightly higher than those paid in 1882, are insufficient or 
inadequately low ; and if not, any attempt to raise them 
must necessarily restrict the area of high education. 
There is, indeed, an upward trend in the direction of fees, 
and the movement may be left to itself without the 
stimulus of external pressure. Scholarships and endowments 
may, indeed, help the poorer students. But scholarships 
must be available only to a few of the deserving poor, 
and they will also be open to the deserving rich. 

And where are the private endowments in aid [of 
education ? Nature is not rich in her choicest productions ; 
and a Tata and a Carnegie and a Wadia who divests 
himself of his all for the benefit of mankind, are as rare as 
they are the noblest types of their race. I very much 
fear endowments would not be forthcoming for educational' 
purposes, unless a movement in their favour were started 
under such distinguished suspicps as have crowned the 
Victoria Memoral and the Lady Dufiferin Fund with 
success. 
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Edacated opinion is in entire accord with Dr. Guru 
Daas Banerjee’g view of the question : 

That the minimum rate of college fees should be left to adjust 
Itself according to the circumstances of each province, and the 
Universities should net Interfere In determining It unless there are 
very strong reasons for doing so. 

We are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to interfere with the diffusion of high education 
among the great middle class. The noblest products of 
English education have all come from this class, the 
deserving poor if you like. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Kristo Das Pal, Dadabhal 
Naoroji, and other too numerous to be mentioned here, 
were all sprung from the middle class. Their education 
made them the benefactors of tbeir country. They were 
an honour to the educational system uuder which they 
were brought up. Are doors of high education to be 
closed against men of this class by the imposition of 
prohibitive fees ? Asi the Statesman newspaper, which has 
done yeoman’s service in this controversy and to which 
the grateful acknowledgments of the Indian community are 
due, says with great force; 

If a certain standard of efficiency Is Insisted on, what need Is 
there for the Government to go behind that condition and concern 
Itself about the coat and the way In which It Is defrayed ? 

We trust that His Excellency the Viceroy, whose 
attitude throughout this controversy has been so eminently 
conciliatory, will be graciously pleased to accept the views 
of Mr. Justice Bauerjee who, by reason of his knowledge 
of local conditions and intimate touch with the middle 
class, of which he is so bright an ornament, was really far 
more competent to advise the Government on this matter 
than any other member of the Commission. I can only 
express my surprise that Mr. Syed Hossaia Belgratni 
should not have associated himself with Mr, Justice 
Baueijee in this part of his Note of Dissent, for the 
community from which he comes is far less able than almost 
any other community in India to pay a high rate of fees. 
The replies given by the Secretary of State to the questions 
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put by Mr. Caine in the Honse of Commons will 
have a reassuring effect on the public mind, for Lord 
George Hamilton said that he had no doubt that the 
interests of the poorer students would not be ignored by 
the Government. 

HOW EFFICIENCY IS BEST SECURED 

Efficiency is the key-note of the letter of Government. 
We should be false to ourselves if we did not cordially 
co-operate with the Government in securing the efficiency of 
our educational institutions, consistently with the pecuniary 
circumstances of our people and the difiusion of high 
education. But it seems to me that no great forward 
stride towards educational efficiency is possible without a 
distinct improvement in the efficiency of the professoriate. 
“ What is vital for the highest function of University, ” 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, “is the professoriate and its 
environment.” The late Dr. Thring, one of the greatest 
educationists that England has produced, remarked (and 
the remark is q^uoted with approbation by His Excellency 
the Viceory) “ that Education is the transmission of life 
from the living through the living to the living ”. But I 
am afraid that in many cases the professors here have no 
life to communicate, no generous impulse, no noble 
enthusiasm, no soul-stirring ardour for truth and freedom 
to impart to those who sit at their feet and derive from them 
the pulsations of their intellectual and moral life. Is there 
a nobler profession than that of the teacher ? To them 
are entrusted the destinies of youth. They are the up- 
builders and the architects of the future. They make or 
mar the fortunes of a country. But how many teachers 
are there among us who realize their grave responsibilities 
or rise to the height of their truly divine mission? 
Raise the status of the teacher—dignify and elevate his 
calling—draw to the professoriate those of the countrymen 
who will embrace it, not as a mere bread-earning 
profession, but a high calling, a heaven-appointed 
task, a self-dedication to a sacred purpose, and you will 
not need Commissions and Committees, Reports and 
'Resolutions to secure the efficiency of our Universities and 
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the advancement of learning. 'I'he names of great teachers- 
form landmarks in the educational history of this country. 
They have done more for the cause of education than 
all the Kesolutions, all the Regulations, all the fine 
maxims and even all the pious aspirations which have 
emanated from responsible authority. DeRozio, the 
Eurasian youth, who fired with apostolic fervour 
communicated a new life and a strange impulse to the 
youth of Bengal in the early days of British Rule ; Pyari 
Churn Sircar who loved his students almost as dearly as he 
loved his children ; Ramtanu Lahiri, and in a lesser sense, 
Rajnarain Bose, who led them onwards and upwards to a 
higher and diviner life, have rendered a service to the 
cause of learning and of morals which will be remembered 
as long as the history of Koglish education in India is. 
treasured up in our minds. In Bombay, you had your 
great Dr. Wordsworth and Sir Alexander Grant; in other 
Presidencies there are familiar names. We want men like 
them to leaven the professoriate and the cause of education, 
and the advancement of learning will be secure. But 
the Report, and, 1 regret to say the letter of Government, 
are silent about this most important consideration. Not 
even the semblance of a suggestion is thrown out for the 
improvement of the professoriate, without which educational 
eflieiency would be all but attainable. For this purpose 
the improvement of the status of the Educational' 
Service is necessary ; and nowhere is such improvement 
more urgently required than in the subordinate branches 
of the Service, where the pay is small and the duties grave 
and responsible. 

For purposes of efiBeiency I maintain that the diffusion 
of education is necessary ; for an appropriate environment 
must be created. Height is only possible where the 
foundations are broad and deep, suitable to the noble edifice 
that is sought to be raised thereon. Advancement of 
learning is best secured and under conditions which 
guarantee permanence, where the general culture of the 
community is maintained on a high level. A cultured public 
opinion, sustaining and stimulating the advancement of 
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learning, is a more effective ally of knowledge than all 
the artificial pressure which the most enlightened 
Government, aided by the resources of unlimited power, 
may exert. But the formation of such opinion presupposes 
the wide diffusion of knowledge. Let there be efficiency, 
but let it never be forgotten that efficiency involves, not 
the restriction, but the expansion of the educational area 
—it is a double movement, combining height with surface. 
Writing on (he lines on which the London University 
should be organized, Mr. Sidney Webb, a higli educational 
authority to whom 1 have already referred, thus comments 
on the importance of the spread of education among the 
general community;— 

Being, as regards Us undergraduate class, essentially a 
university for the sons and daughters of households of limited means 
and strenuous lives. It will not, like Oxford and Cambridge, set Itself 
to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of rich 
men’s sons and scholarship winners. Wisely organised and 
adequately endowed, It must dive deep down through every stratum 
of its seven millions ot constituents, selecting by the tests of 
personal ambition and endurance, of talent and “ grit", for all the 
braln-worklng professions and for scientific research, every capable 
recruit that London rears. Hence It must stand ready to enrol 
In Its under-graduate ranks not hundreds a year but thousands. 
If we remember that Paris and Berlin drawing from much smaller 
local populations and exposed each to the competition of a score 
of other universities in their own countries have each actually 
twelve thousand university students, we can see that any equally 
effective London University might easily number twenty thousand. 

CRAM 

I am in strong sympathy with those who wish to 
discourage cram. I do not, indeed, believe that little 
learning is a dangerous thing. To me it seems that it is 
much more dangerous to the community than the rulers of 
men should be the victim of such a mischievous 
hallucination. Little learning is certainly better than no 
learning, as well-digested knowledge which strengthens the 
judgment and invigorates the understanding is infinitely 
preferable to the ill-assimilated stuff which is not 
incorporated into the intellectual system and does not 
strengthen its fibre or enrich its texture. In the discipline 
36 
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■of the mind, the cultivation of the memory is, of course, 
not to be neglected. The memory is the handmaid of the 
■understanding and often supplies to it the materials upon 
which its pronouncements are based. But the understanding 
is the sovereign faculty in the intellectual system, and it 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of a subordinate power. 
But how is cram to be discouraged and the understanding 
strengthened ? I regret to have to say that the report of 
the Universities Commission supplies no answer to the 
question. It is the multiplicity of books and the multiplicity 
of subjects which produce a bewildering confusion and 
tempt the student to rely upon his memory rather than 
upon his understanding. He must anyhow pass the 
examination. The subjects and the books are too many 
and the time is too short to permit him to master them 
and to assimilate into his intellectual system the food 
which they supply. If the subjects and books were fewer, 
he would have lei.«ure for careful study, and would reap 
those great intellectual benefits which careful study confers. 
As it is, he races through his books and subjects at railway 
speed —and like the carrier, glad to be relieved of his 
burden, he flings them away as soon as the destined 
goal of the examination is reached, rejoicing that he has 
at last obtained his release, vowing that he will not come 
within a measurable distance of the Examination Hall, or of 
his books or his studies, if he can possibly help it. To 
anticipate that under such a system there could grow that 
generous enthusiasm for knowledge, that craving for 
learning for learning’s sake, which it is the object of all 
education to foster and promote, is to indulge in the wildest 
dream. Often under the strain, the unhappy student 
breaks down, physically and mentally—a complete wreck in 
every sense of the term. What is to be the remedy ? 
Reduce the number of books ; reduce the number of subjects ; 
give more breathing time to the teacher and the taught; let 
them rejoice in the company of the celestials of the 
Earth ; let the company of the celestials be to them a 
pleasure and not an infliction; let them drink deep their 
spirit, and the sovereign remedy against cram will have 
been found and the highest ends of education served. 
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But the Commission, instead of reducing the already 
heavy burden on the student, proposes a sensible addition 
by recommending an additional subject for the B. A. 
Examination of the Calcutta University. In the Calcutta 
University it was after a hard fight that the number of 
subjects for the B. A. Examination was reduced from 
four to three by the almost unanimous vote of the Senate. 
A Teachers’ Conference, which recently sat in Calcutta, 
unanimously protested against the proposed increase in the 
number of subjects for the B. A. Examination. There is 
too great a disposition in some quarters to forget that a 
wide area of surface in academic instruction often involves 
a sacrifice of death. The practical teacher is confronted 
with this difficulty every moment of his life, but 
the doctrinaire, safe in his ignorance, is apt to overlook 
a consideration, so simple and yet so imperative. And here 
I must be permitted to deprecate the application of the 
same hard-and-fast system to all the Indian Universities, 
such as the University Commission apparently contemplates. 
It is very obvious that a uniform system applied to 
a whole continent, to populations in varying stages of 
progress and separated by wide differences in condition and 
circumstances, in intellectual capacity and aspirations, must 
end in failure. The Commission seemed to have ignored 
this obvious consideration and have framed a scheme of 
educational reform, which takes no cognizance of local 
needs and circumstances and the widely divergent conditions 
which prevail in the different provinces of India. 
Surely, the question as to what should be the right curriculum 
for the B. A. Degree Examination in the different 
Universities is a matter which might be left to the 
Universities themselves to decide and to determine. 

Mr. Syed Hossein Belgrami has signed the Eeport, 
but another Mr. Belgrami (Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami) makes 
the very complaint which I have here ventured to urge. 
Mr. Belgrami institutes a comparison between the courses 
of study in the English Universities and those of the 
Universities here. He finds that from the Entrance 
Examination to the end of his course, the student in India 
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has to Btndy more subjects than the English student. NoP 
only has the English student to pass in a smaller range oh 
subjects to enter a University; but after he passes be is- 
allowed to specialise, and if the English University has an 
intermediate examiuation, it is rather designed to serve as- 
a guide to his special aptitude, as a preparation for his 
pass examination than as a test for his general knowledge. 
As the Pioneer observes the Indian student has to spend 
his time and industry over many subjects and in the words 
of Seneca, he learns merely to speak with others and not 
with himself. Despite these facts we are told that our 
degrees are cheap, and that educated India is interested in 
keeping them cheap. Never was a more unfounded 
calumny uttered, and the marvel is that it should have 
been given currency to, by so well-informed and so 
responsible an organ of public opinion as the Times 
newspaper. 

THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH 

The Commission attaches considerable importance to 
the teaching of English. Considering that English is to us- 
the key to the learning and culture of the West, I may say 
tha I am in sympathy with this view. But it must be 
observed that the methods suggested by the Commission' 
admit of considerable diSerences of opinion. There are 

(1) that candidates must obtain 40 per cent, of the marks 
for English in order t« pass the Eutraace Examination 

(2) that it is undesirable that text-books should be 
prescribed in English at the Entrance Examination. As 
regards the first of these recommendations, I am well 
aware that it has been unanimously recommended by a 
Committee of the Calcutta University, consisting of 
distinguished educational experts whose views are entitled 
to the highest respect. Will it raise the standard of 
knowledge of English, possessed by candidates for the 
Matriculation generally ? It will certainly reduce the number 
and percentage of successful candidates, but it will not raise 
the knowledge of English of the candidates generally. That 
must depend upon the teaching and upon the general 
efficiency of our schools. Here, again, the supreme- 
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importance of an efficient tutorial and professional staff 
forces itself upon the attention. 

As regards the proposal for the abolition of text-books 
for the Entrance Examination, I understand there are no 
text-books for the Matriculation at Madras and Bombay. 
In Calcutta, the system was tried some years back and was 
abandoned. It seems to me that the best means of teaching 
English at the stage of progress, at which the candidate has 
arrived when he prepares himself for the Entrance 
Examination, is to prescribe for him suitable text-books. 
They should be limited in their number, and he should be 
well-grounded in them. Ho should have time to read them 
over and over again, so that he may be in a position to 
master the vocabulary, the idioms, the grammar, and 
appreciate and admire not only the literary beauties but 
the pregnant moral lessons which may abound in his text¬ 
books. To leave him without text-books at this stage of 
progress is to leave him without rudder and compass—it is 
to leave him to the unknown and unknowable chapter of 
accidents in the arduous task to master one of the most 
difficult languages in the world. The questions set at the 
Examination need not be confined to the text-book. 
They should be a test, not of memory, but of his real 
knowledge of the language. 

TEACHING UNIVERSITIES 

The Commission, in the opening words of their 
summary of recommendations, say ; 

The legal powers of the older Universities should be enlarged, 
so that all the Universities may be organized as teaching bodies. 
The Commissioners devote a few paragraphs ot their Report to the 
consideration of the question of Teaching Universities. They 
recommend “ that the Universities may justify their existence as 
teaching bodies by making farther and better provision for 
advanced courses of study. 

They suggest that the Universities should appoint 
their lecturers and provide libraries and laboratories, the 
College being required to contribute, by means ot 
«cholarghipa or otherwise, to the maiutenauce ot those 
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students who take advantage of the University courses. 
One of the advantages of this plan, says the Keport, is that 
it can be worked out gradually and without the great initial 
expense which the creation of a complete professoriate 
would involve. I fail to understand why the Government 
should not take the entire responsibility of maintaining at 
each University centre a central school of advanced study 
which would draw to it the best graduates of the 
University, animated by a thirst of knowledge and eager 
for the pursuit of more advanced courses of study. Such a 
central school would stimulate the pursuit of higher 
knowledge and exercise a healthy influence upon our 
educational system. There is no reason why the 

Presidency College in Calcutta should not at once be 
converted into a University College of this kind, dealing 
exclusively with post-graduate courses of study. The State 
is deeply interested in the higher education of the 
community, and the State must find the means for 
providing facilities for such education. The Tokio 
University, maintained by the Japanese Government, is a 
teaching University. Surely, the British Indian 

Government is not going to proclaim to the world that it is- 
unequal to the educational responsibilities which the 
Japanese Government has assumed. The question is one 
of finance, but when our Government is as rich as the 
richest in the world in the readiness with which it adds to 
the Military expenditure of the Empire, we have a right to 
expect at least an equal measure of generosity in dealing 
with a problem which so intimately affects the happiness 
and the progress of the people. The Government in its 
letter on the Report of the Universities Commission 
recognises the fact that the whole ([uestion of University 
Reform is one of finance ; and the foremost of these reforms, 
for which no expense should be grudged, is that which relates 
to the provision for University-teaching for the higher 
courses of knowledge. Here, indeed, is a splendid field for 
private liberality ; but Government must set the example, 
and private liberality in this country, at any rate, 
flows with added impetus under, the fostering care- 
of Government. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

There is no part of the Report of the Universities 
Commission which has elicited a stronger protest or evoked 
more widespread dissent than that which deals with the 
constitution of the Universities. The cry has been raised— 
and there is abundant justification for it—that if the 
recommendations of the Commission in this respect were to 
be accepted, the Universities would be reduced to so 
many Departments of the State. A correspondent writing 
to the Times from India (and the Times gave special 
prominence to his letter) says that a popularly controlled 
University is anomalous and impracticable, and State control 
can alone ensure efficiency ; and be has the hardihood to 
assure the British Public that the tentative policy of placing 
the Universities, under more or less popular control, has 
nowhere given satisfaction and has in many instances led to 
results which may be described as scandalous. A more 
malignant libel has never been uttered against our 
Universities. I am not here to defend the Universities, but 
we should like to have chapter and verse. We should 
like to have a categorical enumeration of the alleged 
scandals which the present system has given rise to. Let 
the indictment be framed—if indeed it can be framed, and 
we shall know how to meet it. In the meantime, 1 will take 
leave to record my personal protest against the condemnation 
of our Universities by an appeal to calumnies which 
will not stand a moment’s scrutiny. But whatever ihe 
irresponsible writer in the Times may say and whatever 
support the Times may accord to him, it is very evident 
that His Excellency the Viceroy attaches considerable 
importance to the public protest which this part of the 
Report has elicited. His Excellency does not apparently 
accept the proposal of the Commission that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be ex officio Vice-Chairman of 
the Syndicate. The Senate will continue to be the final 
authority in the matter of the recognition of schools. The 
elective principle will be definitely recognized in the 
constitution of the Senate. May we not appeal to His 
Excellency to continue and broaden the policy of the past 
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and still farther popularize the University by providing that 
at least one-half of the members of the Senate should be 
elected by the graduates of the University of a certain 
standing. The graduates have a permanent and an 
affectionate interest in their Universities, and in all that 
conduces to their credit and reputation. Their participation 
in the affairs of their Universities would inspire them 
with a sense of responsibility and would enlist, ou behalf of 
educational reforms, the sympathy and support of the 
educated community. There is no desire on the part of 
any one to divest the Universities of State control. Such 
control, however, should be in the nature of general 
supervision rather than that of direct and active 
participation in the every-day work of the University. 

The letter of the Government of India embodying 
their suggestions has been circulated among the Provincial 
Governments for their opinions. I have no dosbt that 
Universities and the various recognized Associations of the 
country will be consulted. The educated community 
throughout India will watch the further progress of this 
controversy with the keenest interest. To them the issues 
raised are of supreme importance. The whole of their 
future might be said to be at stake. Are they to have 
their present educational system strengthened, invigorated 
and adapted to modern requirements, combining height 
with surface, the steady expansion of the educational area 
with the gradual advancement of learning, or are they to 
have an emasculated system, shorn of the principle of 
growth and expansion, confined to an infinitesimal section 
of the people, without influence on the life of the 
community and without power to mould it for the highest 
purposes of human progress ? We have made our choice— 
we have proclaimed it with all the emphasis that we could 
command—and the latest official pronouncement seems to 
convey the assurance that the sympathies of the 
Government of India are with us. 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Next in importance to the educational problem is the 
question of the economic condition of the people. The 
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'educational problem does not usually occupy a large place 
in our discussions in this Congress. Not that its importance 
is overlooked, but we are content to rely with implicit 
confidence upon the slow and steady expansion of those 
educational efforts which has never been interrupted and 
which form a permanent feature of British policy in India. 
Circumstances, to which I have already referred, have given 
to the educational problem the prominence which it now 
possesses. But the statesmanlike attitude of the Vieeory 
gives us the assurance that the grave issues which have 
been raised will be settled ere long, and they will be settled 
in a manner which will reconcile conflicting schools and 
divergent interests and ensure the diffusion as well as the 
advancement of learning. The economic problem is a more 
contentious one and affords ground for wider differences of 
opinion, coloured, I am afraid, by official and party bias. 
There we enter upon an altogether more difficult sphere, 
where the atmosphere is surcharged with the heat of partisan 
controversy and where the combatants have already taken 
up definite sides, to which they are attached by interests 
and passions which must seriously interfere with the 
impartial consideration of the problem. On the one hand, 
we have the Government and the adherents of the 

Government, who, jubilant over the fat surpluses of the last 
few years, invite an admiring world to congratulate them on 
their work. On the other, we have Mr. Digby and his 
friends who shake their heads in stolid incredulity and 
producing their facts and figures from official sources, 
challenge the optimism of the opposite school. They 
maintain, not upon “ a plausible syllogistic formula ” 
(whatever that may mean), hut upon data supplied by official 
authority that ludia has undergone steady material 

retrogression under British Rule, and they appeal to the 
Secretary of State for “ a searching examination ” of their 
position. Your President is not called upon to act as an 

arbiter in this controversy. He does not, indeed, feel 

'himself qualified for the task. He has responsibilities 
sufficiently grave to think of adding one more to them. But 
the controversy is one in which this Congress must feel the 
deepest interest. Is it the case—^we ask—that the country 
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ia getting poorer day by day ? The qneation ia ao 
momentona that Lord George Hamilton waa forced to admit 
that if it should be aiiawered in the affirmative, British Hule 
mast stand self-condemned and Britain must be relieved 
of her Imperial responaibilitieB in relation to India. I am 
not prepared to admit the aoundnesa of the inference which 
the Secretary of State derives, as neceasarily following 
from the acceptance of the position of the pessimist 
school. Admitting that there has been steady material 
retrogression under British Rule, it would involve 
the condemnation of the policy which has hitherto been 
followed in the government of this country—it would be 
a plea, not for the severance of British connection, but 
rather the strengthening of it by a new bond—by the 
inauguration of a beneficent departure which has been 
insisted on by some of the greatest of Anglo-Indian 
administrators, by men like Munro and Bentinck and 
Elphinstone, and the soundness of which, at least, in 
theory, has never been disputed. The pessimist school, 
I use the term in no offensive sense, do not indeed call 
for the withdrawal of British overrule, but for the reversal 
of that policy which has impoverished the country and 
has been attended with disastrous economic results. India 
is under British Rule, and they insist upon a policy which, 
in its spirit and in its temper, in its sacred 
regard for justice and fair play, in its deep anxiety for 
the extension of British freedom along with the British 
flag, should be truly reflective of the beneficence of 
British greatness. It is no exaggeration to say that 
behind the economic controversy lies veiled the entire 
problem of Indian administration. Is the country to be 
governed for the benefit of the people, for the develop¬ 
ment of their industries, the accumulation and the 
husbanding of their resources, or is it to be administered 
in accordance with those principles which have brought 
about the terrible impoverishment of tbe people and all 
that it implies? Thus with the economic problem lie 
wrapped up the gravest administrative issues. 

Is the country' getting poorer day by day ? The 
question can be set at rest by an open enquiry, started 
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under the auspices of the Government. Why is not such 
an en(juiry held ? Ours, indeed, has been a Gdvernment 
of Commissions and Committees. We have had Commis¬ 
sions of all sorts. One more Commission to enquire into 
the economic condition of the country would not seriously 
aggravate the situation or dislocate the administrative 
machinery. The Famine Union in England, which include 
public men of all parties and which have an economic 
rather than a political object in view, have been pressing 
for an enquiry into some typical villages. It is in no hostile 
spirit that they approach this question. Their object is 
not to find fault, but to get at the truth. The Union desire 
an answer to the question, whether it is true that the 
cultivator has been sinking deeper and deeper into poverty 
during recent years. But the Government will not give 
an answer. The Government will not hold an enquiry. 
Why does the Government decline to institute an enquiry 
for the settlement of what may justly be regarded as the 
problem of problems ? Has it any reasons to believe that 
such an enquiry would be fatal to its optimistic creed ? It 
cannot, indeed, be said that the Government is without 
any information on the subject, or that it ignores the 
gravity of the problem. On two separate occasions it 
held two separate and confidential enquiries. There was 
an enquiry held in 1880 81 by Lord Ripon. Sir David 
Barbour was entrusted with it. There was again an enquiry 
held during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin. Now these 
enquiries either prove or disprove the allegation that the 
country is becoming poorer under British Rule. If they 
disprove the allegation, nothing would be more natural 
than that the rulers of India should hasten, by their 
publication, to refute a charge which involves so serioua 
a reflection upon their own administration. If these 
enquiries do not disprove the charge, nothing would be 
more natural than that they should keep back the evidence, 
of which they are in possession. To withhold from the 
public the results of these enquiries, and the evidence on 
which they are based, raises a presumption against the 
roseate view of the economic situation. The presumption 
is strengthened by the steady refusal to hold an open 
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enquiry, and it assumes more or less the complexion of 
definite proof, in view of facts the significance of which 
-cannot be overlooked. 

FAMINES 

The great, broad fact of recurring famines which grew 
in frequency and intensity during the last quarter of the 
last century stands out in striking prominence as the 
-infallible index which powerfully appeals to the popular 
imagination of the growing impoverishment of the people. 
The story is a dismal one. By a moderate calculation the 
famines of 1877 and 1878, of 1889 and 1892, of 1897 and 
1000 have carried off fifteen millions of people. Another 
calculation estimates the mortality at 26 millions. If this 
terrible mortality bad taken place in any European 
country, the conscience of mankind would have received a 
shock from which it would not have recovered, until the 
means to prevent so fearful a calamity had been found and 
applied. If the Mahoraedan Rulers of European-Turkey 
•had permitted such a record of mortality to swell, and that 
from a preventible cause, in any of the European 
Provinces subject to their rule, their expulsion from Europe 
bag and baggage would have been insisted upon with 
passionate vehemence, and no punishment would have 
been deemed too great for them. But India is beyand 
the pale of civilized opinion, and her calamities do not 
apparently stir the conscience of even the great nation into 
whose hands her destinies have been consigned by an 
All-wise Providence. But the record of our famine 
mortality is even gloomier than what the above figures 
imply. Let us, for the purposes of this enquiry, divide the 
century into four periods of 25 years each. During the first 
period there were five famines with an estimated mortality 
of one million. During the second period, there were two 
famines with an estimated mortality of 500,000. In the 
third period, there were six famines with a recorded 
mortality of five millions; and as we come to the fourth 
and the last period, we notice the increasing gravity of the 
-situation and the terribly high record of mortality. There 
were eighteen famines during this period with an 
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estimbted mortality of twenty-six millions; and the last 
famine of the last quarter of the expiring century was, in 
the words of so high an authority as the Viceroy himself;, 
the severest that the country had ever known. It will 
thus be seen that famine was an ever-constant calamity 
during the whole of the century, that it counted its victims 
by millions and that as the century drew near ta its close,, 
it became more frequent in its recurrence and more severe 
in its incidence. Will anybody explain to me why 
the famines of the last half of the century were severer 
and more frequent than those of the first half—why the 
famines of the last quarter were severer and more frequent 
than those of the preceding quarters—and why the 
last famine of the last year of the expiring century was the 
severest of them all? Do they not point to the growing 
impoverishment of the people ? Let alone the carefully- 
drawn calculations, determining the income per head of the 
population which, though based upon official figures, the 
Secretary of State now repudiates as conjectural. Is it 
possible to overlook the significance of these famines, with 
their increasing severity and frequency and the silent but 
conclusive testimony which they bear to the material 
retrogression of the people ? The public have not the time 
to verify intricate calculations, and they cannot be expected 
to follow the writer on Indian economics through the 
mazes of his figures, but these famines with their ever- 
increasing severity and recurrence leave a most painful 
impression on the public mind, and point, with convincing 
force, to the soundness of the position of those who hold 
that the country is steadily retrograding in material 
prosperity. 

But we are told that famines are due to drought; to 
the operation of natural causes, and Governments and 
human institutions are powerless to avert them. We 
ask—is drought confined to India? Nature is impartial 
in her dispensations^—in the distribution of her favours 
and disfavours. Other countries suffer from drought; 
but they do not suffer from famine. We must, 
therefore, look deeper for the causes of Indian famine. 
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Drought alone will not account for it. Destitution is the 
root-cause of Indian famine. If the people were comparatively 
prosperous, if they did not suffer from chronic 
poverty, they would, in the event of a local failure of crops, 
make their purchases in the markets of the neighbouring 
provinces, or they would have a reserve stock upon 
which they might fall back. But tbey are absolutely 
resourceless, sunk in the deepest depths of poverty, living 
from hand to mouth, often starving upon < ne meal a day, 
and they die in their thousands and hundreds of thousands 
upon the first stress of scarcity, and as the situation deepens, 
they die in their millions and tens of millions despite 
the efforts of a benevolent Government to save them. 

Nor will it avail to seek for an explanation of Indian 
poverty in the increase of our population or in the 
spendthrift habits of our people. The census returns of 1901 
disclose the fact that practically there has been no increase 
of population and that the increase in certain areas has been 
counterbalanced by decrease in other parts of the country. 
It is a well ascertained fact that the population has not 
increased in India at the rate it has done in England and 
some other European countries. As for the alleged 
spendthrift habits of the people, I will say this—that there 
is not a more abstemious or a more frugal race of people on 
earth than the peasantry of India. Their sobriety, their 
strong family affections, their deep concern for their children 
are the best preservatives of those thrifty habits which are 
all the more assured when they have their roots in impulse 
rather than in interest and when the combined operation 
of both impart to them an added strength. If tbey 
occasionally indulge in an extravagant sradh or 
an expensive marriage, they live from day to day, 
from month to month and through the recurring 
years with a rigid parsimony which is but the reflex of 
their ascetic instincts. Have they not thus lived in the 
ages past and gone ? Empires have come and gone; 
dynasties have been overthrown; the face of external 
nature itself has been changed, but the deep-seated 
bnhits of our people have remained the same—unchanged 
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and unchangeable amid the vicisgitudeg of time and 
fortune. But they were not thus famine-gtricken in thoge 
days, despite their expengive marriages and sradhs. Why 
are they famine-stricken now ? Oh no—this theory of 
the alleged extravagance of the Indian peasantry will not 
do. It will not stand the test of scrutiny. Upon a closer 
examination, it disappears like baseless fabric of a vision. 

The efieet of recent currency legislation has been still 
further to depreciate the condition of the agricultural 
classes. 1 am not here discussing its general effect and 
with adequate regard for all interests ; but the artificial 
fixity of the exchange has entailed heavy loss on culti¬ 
vators. The extent of this loss can be calculated with 
some approximation to facts. The value of the raw 
produce of the soil, such as grain and pulse, seeds, raw jute 
and cotton, the proceeds of which directly benefit the culti¬ 
vators, was in 1901-2, Ks. 61‘30 crores (p. 10 of Mr. 
O’Conor’s “ Review of Trade”). The equivalent of this at 
Is. id. per rupee is £40,860,000 which is paid by the 
importers. If the exchange value of the rupee were Is. 2d. 
at the present day, the cultivators would have received, as 
the equivalent of this sterling amount, Rs. 70,04,57,000 
or Rs. 8,74,57,000 more than what they now receive. The 
cultivators therefore annually incur a loss of about 8^ 
crores as the result of the recent currency operations. 

The tale of India’s growing poverty does not, indeed, 
rest upon any syllogistic formula, or upon calculations 
which, though made from official sources, are now repudiated 
by official authority—it is supported by facts, the signifi¬ 
cance of which it is impossible to overlook, and by the 
testimony of high authorities, official and non-official. 
What explanation is there of the fact that, in 1886-87, the 
consumption of salt per head of the population was 13'9 lbs. 
and that, in 1899-1900, the consumption had gone down 
and was 12'7 lbs. per head of the population ? How again 
do you explain the shrinking of the deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks which, in 1899-90, amounted to Rs. 164, 
and, in 1899-90, to Rs. 125 per head of the population ? 
Do not these facts bear eloquent testimony to the steady 
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material retrogression of the people? The evidence of 
competent autiioritiea is equally conclusive on the subject. 
I will make three extracts from a Government Resolution, 
dated the I9th October 1888, which will throw consid,er- 
able light on the economic condition of the people in some 
of the great provinces in India :— 

Behar. —The picture which I have drawn does not, how¬ 
ever, show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes, 
which, Including the weaving class amounting to 25 per cent, of the 
population, have little chance of Improving their position and that 
they would have no resources to fall back upon In times of scar¬ 
city. . . The conclusion to be drawn Is that of the agricultural 
population, a large proportion, say, 40 percent are Insufficiently fed, 
to say nothing of clothing and housing. They have enough food to 
support life and to enable them to work; but they have to undergo 
long fasts, having tor a considerable part of the year to satisfy 
themselves with one full meal In the day. 

North-Western Provinces. —The Commissioner of Allahabad- 
remarks in a general way that there is very little between the 
poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation; and the Collector 
of Banda writes that a very large number of the lower classes of 
the population clearly demonstrate by thefr poor physique that- 
elther they are habitually half-starved or have been in their early 
years exposed to the trials and severities of a famine. 

Mr. Holderness, writing of the PiUbbIt District, says that 
the landless labourer's condition ts not all that could be desired. 
The united earnings of a man, his wife and two children cannot be 
put at more than Rs. 3 per month. When prices of food-grains are 
moderate, work regular, and the health of the household good, this 
income will enable their family to have one good meal a day, to 
keep a thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton clothing 
and occasionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is slightly 
better off, but he has not always enough to eat, or sufficiently 
warm clothes. 

Bombay. —Poverty amongst the labouring classes of the 
mofuBsll most certainly exists, but not only does it exist, but- 
represents the normal condition of these classes. Their houses 
are poor, their belongings are poor, their food Is poor, their 
clothing very poor. ‘Poverty,' however, and ‘ want,’ at any rate, 
in India are two very different things, and after many years’ 
residence amongst the people of the country, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that while poverty ts the rule (I still speak of the lower 
classes) actual want Is the exception. 

Centrai. Provinces. —Mr. Tawney shows that the ordinary 
cost of food for a man, his wife and one child is 7J4 pl«e “ d»y' 
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•nd It broken rice {kanki) be substituted tor rice, the cost can be 
reduced to 4^ pice a day. This sum will provide the tamlly with 
2}^lbs. ot grain and a small quantity of pulse, leaving pice 
over tor salt, vegetables and firewood. Mr. Mackenzie's general con¬ 
clusion on the whole enquiry Is that—“there Is no doubt In these 
provinces a great deal of poverty, but there Is very little distress. 
The people are well-fed, and the only section of them who can be 
said to be hard pressed tor bare subsistence are the liHl tribes, who 
are but little more provident than the beasts of,the forests and have 
to undergo similar vicissitudes in dally food. 

These extracts are remarkable. I hey throw a Hood 
of light upon the economic condiiion ol the people. It is 
no critic of the Government, bnt the Government and the 
officers of Government who speak. And what do they 
say ? In Behar, 40 per cent, of the people are 
insufficiently fed. They have to undergo long fasts and for 
a considerable part of the year have to satisfy themselves 
with one full meal in the day. In the Allahabad Division, 
says the Commissioner, “ there is very little between the 
poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation”. In 
Bombay, poverty amongst the labouring classes is their 
normal condition. As regards the Central Provinces, we 
are told on the authority of Mr. Mackenzie, Chief 
Commissioner, than whom there was not a greater optimist 
In Hnancial matters, that there ts a great deal of poverty, 
though very little distress. This was the state of things in 
1888. Has there been any improvement since then ? 
There has been no ehacge for the better. On the contrary, 
the economic condition of the people has become much 
worse, seeing that since then Bombay and the Central 
Provinces have passed through famines, which have been 
described as the severest of the century, and the North- 
Western Provinces have sufiered from wide-spread distress. 
Having regard to the appalling poverty of the people, as 
disclosed in the Kesolution of Government from which I 
have quoted, it was only to be expected that they would 
succumb on the first appearance of scarcity, and it is no 
wonder that they died in their millions when they were 
overwhelmed by the greatest famine of the century 
Their poverty added to the intensity of the famine- 
conditions and swelled the record of famine mortality As 
37 
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the ceutury expires, the picture becomes even deeper in it® 
flombre hue. The Famine Commission of 1901 say 
in their Report: 

On the extent of the Indebtedness of the Bombay cultivators no 
preotae official intorraation, we believe, exists ; but there are 
materials for a probable estimate. We know that the Deccan 
Ryots Commission of 1876 found that “ about ^ of the occupants 
of Government land are embarrassed with debt; that their debts 
average about 18 times their assessment; and that nearly 2/3rds of 
the debt is secured by mortgage of the land”. We also know that 
the money-lenders, in the villages visited by the Commission, paid 
about of the whole land-revenue—their property having been 
acquired within the preceding 20, and tor the most part the 
preceding 10 years—while it was notorious that the private 
transfers of land were. In most cases, not recorded. The 
Commission of 1891 found that within the preceding 8 years land 
paying 10 per cent, of the revenue in the districts which they 
visited had been sold, two-fifths going to the money-lenders ; while 
lands paying 17}^ per cent, of the revenue had been mortgaged 
four-seventh going to the sowcars. In his evidence before us, the 
Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government said that 28 per cent, 
of the land in Broach had passed Into the possession of^the money- 
lending classes; and from a report of the Collector of Ahmedabad. 
ft appears that in his district expropriation of the old owners has 
also made considerable way. Taking all these statements in 
account, and comparing them with the evidence we have recorded 
we think it probable that at least of the cultivators In the 

Bombay Presidency have lost possession of their lands ; that less 
than a fifth are tree from debt; and that the remainder are 
indebted to a greater or less extent. 

It will be seen from the above that in the opinion of 
the Famine Commission, and they consisted of some of the 
highest officers of the Government, one-fourth of the 
cultivators in the Bombay Presidency have lost possession 
of their lands, that more than four-fifths are indebted to a 
greater or less extent, and that only one-fifth of the 
population are free from debt. Non-official opinion 
entirely supports this dismal tale of the growing 
impoverishment of the people. No one will suspect the 
Pioneer of being prejudiced against the Government. 
Commenting on Mr. Grierson’s statement regarding the 
economic condition of the various sections of the population 
in Gaya, the Pioneer remarks : 
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Briefly, It Is that all the persons of ths labouring classes and 
ten per cent, ol the cultivating and artisan classes, or forty-five 
per cent, of the total population are Insufficiently clothed, or 
Insufficiently fed, or both. In (laya district this would give about 
a million persons without sufficient means of support. It we 
assume that the clroumstanees of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there Is no reason for thinking otherwise—It follows that nearly 
one hundred millions of people In British India are living In 
exterme poverty. 

Thus, according to one of the accredited organs of 
Anglo-Indian opinion which often is the exponent of 
official policy and measures, and is generally their staunch 
supporter, nearly one hundred millions of people in India 
are living in extreme poverty. This was said in 1893 ; in 
1901, an Indian publicist of great experience and 
knowledge, describing the state of things in India, says : 
“ The poverty and su'fie.ring of the people are such as to 
defy description. In fact, for nearly 15 years there has 
been a continuous famine in India.’' Is it necessary to 
produce further evidence in support of the growing 
impoverishment of the country ? Lord George Hamilton 
himself says that India “ is poor—very, very poor”. If this 
is the official admission, we have a right to expect that it 
shall be followed by corresponding official action. States¬ 
manship can address itself to no higher function. It has 
not more sacred calling than the devising of measures 
which would reclaim a great people from the depths of 
poverty, and the physical misery and the intellectual and 
moral degradation which follow in its train. And if it is 
true that the greatness of the British Jfirapire, the position 
of England among the nations of the Earth, is largely due 
to her Indian overlordship, then the obligation to save 
India from her present critical situation assumes the 
character of a great national duty—of a truly Imperial 
function—emphasised by considerations of mutual interest 
and the consciousness of past obligations. We desire to 
co-operate with the Government in the performance of this 
duty. We wish to associate ourselyes with the rulers of 
India as co-adjutors, if they will accept our help in the 
'Spirit in which it is offered. For we feel that in this matter 
the Government needs and is entitled to the sympathetic 
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co-operation of the community. It is in this spirit and' 
with no desire to criticise and to find fault, that we would* 
venture to suggest some remedial measures which the 
Government may with advantage adopt. The situation is 
so grave that the adoption of these measures can no longer 
be postponed with safety to the best interests of the 
country. Let not the words “ too late be written upon 
British policy in India. As in the case of the stricken- 
down patient, so in the case of the afflicted country,, there 
comes a time when remedial measures, however promising, 
may be too late to be applied with advantage. In the 
physical as well as in the moral world, Nature takes her 
revenge upon the dilatory who neglect their opportunities 
or misread her clear unerring intimations. The remedial 
measures which should bo adopted in view of the steady 
material retrogression of the country may be summarized 
as follows 

(1) The revival of our old industries and the 
creation of new ones; (2) the moderate assessment of 

the land tax; (3) the remission of taxes which press 
heavily upon the poor; (4) the stoppage of the drain 
and the adoption of the necessary administrative measures 
in that behalf. 

THE INDUSTRIES 

All will admit that the expansion of agriculture at the 
expense of manufacturing industry is a serious economic 
evil, for which, so far as it prevails in British India, 
British Rule is largely responsible. 

No one who considers the economic condition of India, said 
Lord Dnfferln, at the opening ot the Exhibition of Industrial Arts 
in Calcutta, can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be tound 
in the fact that the great mass of the people of the country are 
dependent almost exclusively on the cultivation of the soli. 

This was not the state of things in the past. It was 
the manufactures of India which drew European nations 
to the shores of India. The European traders were first 
attracted, not by our raw produce, but by our manufac- 
fared ware. The fame of the fine muslins of Bengal, 
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'iec rich silks aad brocades had spread far and wide in 
Asia as well as in Europe. Where are they now? They 
have practically disappeared. 

The arts of spinning and weaving, says Sir Henry Cotton, 
which for ages afforded etuployment to a numerous and Industrious 
■population, have now become extinct. Families which formerly 
were In a state of affluence, have been reduced to penury. 

There Is no class of men, exclaims Sir James Calrd, whom our 
rule has pressed harder upon than the Indian weaver and artisan. 

What was it that brought about tho extinction of our 
manufactures? What destructive force was in operation 
to produce this dire result? I will uot answer the ques-* 
tion myself, but will allow an Englishman to speak ; and 
he shall be no other than the distinguished Orientalist, 
whose knowledge of Eastern countries in general, and of 
India in particular, was so unique. 

The British msnutaeturer, said Horace Hayman Wilson, 
employed the arm of political Injustice to keep down and ulti¬ 
mately strangle a competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms. 

It was the fixed policy of the British Government and 
of the East India Company, iu the early days of British 
Rule, to discourage Indian manufacture aud so encourage 
the growth of Indian raw produce. 

This policy, says Mr. Dutt, in his “ Economic History of British 
India," was tollowed with unwavering resolution and fatal success. 
Orders were sent out to force Indian artisans to work In the com¬ 
pany’s factories; commercial residents were legally vested with 
extensive powers over villages and communities ot weavers. Prohi¬ 
bitive tariffs excluded Indian silk and cotton goods from England. 
English goods were admitted Into India tree of duty, or on payment 
of nominal duty. 

These measures produced a disastrous effect on Indian 
manufactures. Let us look at the figures. In 1794, ludia 
imported from England only £l56 worth of cotton goods ; 
in 1800, the imports had swelled to £ 19,595; in 1806, 
they had increased to £48,525; and in 1812, to £107,306. 
Cotton goods and silk goods were the national manufac¬ 
tures of India. They ware subjected to a heavy tariff. 
British cotton goods paid a duty of per cent, on being 
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imported into India, Indian cotton goods paid a duty of 
10 per cent, on being imported into England. British silk 
goods paid an import duty ot 3^ per cent, in India;: 
Indian silk goods paid an import duty of 20 per cent, 
in England. This was the state of things in 1840. Our 
cotton manufactures bad then practically died out. The 
import of Indian goods into England bad dwindled to 
one-fourth in twenij-one years (from 1814 (o 1835) from 
12 lakhs of pieces to 3 lakhs of pieces, while the import 
of British cotton goods into India had increased fifty times 
within the same period, vtz., from less than a million yards 
to over fifty million yards. But Indian silk goods still 
maintained their footing, and though heavily weighted 
carried on an unequal competition. But even this was not 
to be. In vain did Mr. Larpent, Chairman of the East 
India Company, plead in his evidence before the Select 
Committee af 1840 tor the reduction of the duty on silk 
goods to save it from the fate which had overtaken Indian 
cotton goods. It h:Bd been the settled policy of England 
in India, ever since her rise in political power, to convert 
India into a land of raw produce for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and operatives of England. And one of the 
members of the Select Committee, Mr. Broeklehuist, openly 
avowed this policy when he said ;— 

It would be more destrable perhaps that India should produce 
the raw Eisterta), and this country show tts shill In perfecting 
that ravt material. 

The course of things In India, repHtd Mr Larpent, ts leadirg 

to that.But I submit that as this Is the last of the 

expiring manufactures of India, the only one where there Is a 
chance of Introducing the native manutaclures, at least let ft- 
have a fair chance. 

The chance was not given. British silk goods and 
Indian silk goods were boll« imported into France. In fair 
and open competition, the Indian silk goods commanded a 
wider sale at the French market. The jealous 
susceptibilities of the British manufsetums were roused. 
The importation of Indian silk goods into France was 
prohibited, “ and British goods hsd in consequence a 
preference with Fieucli buyerB”. But as soon as the- 
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prohibitiou was taken off, the British trade to Trance was 
practically annihilated. This was too much for the British 
manufacturers. They would not stand it, Ihey were 
resolved to drive Indian silk goods from the only foreign 
market that was open to them. The prohibition was 
renewed, and the last of the expiring manufactures of 
India was crushed out of existence. Could there be a 
more melancholy tale, of unfeeling selfishness and cruel 
injustice which destroyed our manufactures and drove the 
great mass of our population upon the soil, to wring from it 
a bare subsistence when they could and to die in their 
millions when they could not. I am free to admit 
that the application of steam to the development 
of manufactures completed the downfall of our industries. 
But selfishness rather than science is responsihle for 
our industrial ruin. Can it even now be said that this 
policy has received its last quietus, with the growth 
of progressive and Imperial ideas and the closer 
relationship between the two countries? The old jealousy 
is still dominant in the counsels of our rulers. Or else 
how are we to account for the excise duty levied upon 
Indian cotton fabrics, which handicaps them in competition 
with other countries ? Is it too much to hope that the 
Delhi Durbar will mark the inauguration of a new era of 
equal justice pervading every branch of the administration ? 
Are we not, indeed, entitled to this paltry boon 
of equal justice, seeing how greatly indebted EJngland 
is to India for her commercial and industrial 
expansion ? Not to speak of the market which India 
offers for English goods, it is Indian wealth which, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, comuuicated an 
extraordinary impulse to the growth and development of 
British commerce and manufactures. Thus, writes Mr. 
Brooks Adams in his Law of Civilization and Decay ”, a 
book written with no political object in view :— 

The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the 
nation’s cosh capital, not only. Increased Its stock of energy, but 
added much to Its flexibility and the rapidity of Its movement. 

Plassey was fought In 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
< qnalltd the rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760, the 
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flytng-ahuttle appeared!, and coal began to replace wood In 
smelting. In 1764, Hargreaves Invented the splnnlng-jenny; In 
1779, Crompton contrived the mule; In 1785, Cartwright patented 
the power-loom, and chlet ot all, In 1768, Watt matured the steam 
engine, the most perfect ot all vents ot centralising energy. Bat 
though these machines served as outlets tor the accelerating 
movement ot the time, they did not causa that acceleration. In 
themselves Inventions are passive, many ot the most Imoortant 
having lain dormant tor centuries, waiting for a suSlclent store of 
force to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoarded, 
but In motion, ..... 

From 1694 to Plassey, the growth had been relatively slow. 
For more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of 
England Its smallest note had been for £20, a note too large to 
circulate freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lambard 
Street. Writing In 1790, Burke mentioned that when he came to 
England In 1750, there were not “ twelve bankers ’ shops ” in the 
provinces though then, he said, they were In every market town. 
Thus, the arrival of the Bengal silver not only Increased the mass of 
money but stimulated Its movement; for at once, In 1759, the bank 
Issued £10 and £15 notes, and In the country private firms poured 
forth a flood ot paper. 

Having regard to the past policy of the Governmeat, 
we feel that we are entitled, both by reason of that policy 
(for wrong must bo redressed) and the substantial help 
which England derived from India in establishing her 
industrial pre-eminence, to claim a sympathetic treatment 
of the industrial problem. England destroyed our 
manufactures by prohibitive tariffs and by the pursuit of an 
industrial policy, which all fair-minded Englishmen must 
condemn. England has benefited enormously from Indian 
wealth and commerce. Will she not lend us a helping 
hand and co-operate with us in the blessed task of working 
out our industrial salvation ? If we had a potential voice 
in the government of our couotry, there would be no 
question as to what policy we should follow. We would 
unhesitatingly adopt a policy of protection. That was, 
indeed, the policy of England before her industries 
attained their maturity. England reared her manufacturing 
power by protection; and then she turned a free-trader 
and invited other nations to accept free-trade principles. 
The other nations, including the British Colonies, knew 
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-better, and are now rearing their manufacturing power 
by protection. 

But In India, says Mr. Dutt, the manutacturlng power ot the 
people was stamped out by protection against her Industries ; and 
then free-trade was forced on her to prevent a revival. 

But we fear protection is out of the questiou. May we 
not at least hope for a fair and equitable treatment of our 
industries, without reference to other interests than our 
own and without their being handicapped by duties, which 
must interfere with their expansion ? We have heard a 
great deal in these days about State-encouragement 
of our arts and industries—about technical institutes which 
are to minister to our industries. But where is the 
technical institute maintained by Government which serves 
this great purpose ? The mining industry in Bengal has 
maie great progress. A mining college would be 
serviceable to the industry. The proposal was actually 
made last year in Congress. But the Government as yet 
shows no signs of moving in the matter. There is a 
proposal to organize a commercial department. Will it 
help the national industries and guide them along a 
beneficent channel ? Will it call forth and develop a spirit 
of enterprise among our people ? We know not—but this 
we do know that we have a solemn duty in this matter. 
We have a high commission which we cannot ignore. As 
the guides and the instructors of our people, we have to 
tell them what is best for them. It the Government will 
not listen to our appeal.s, they, at any rate, will not turn a 
deaf ear to our words ol counsel and advice ; and we 
desire to tell them in all seriousness and with all the 
emphasis that we can command that, if they wish well to 
themselves and to their country, they must turn their 
thoughts to commercial enterprise and the development of 
the marvellous resources of their country. The bread- 
problem is tlie problem of problems and must be solved. 
The professions are crowded. The services cannot provide 
a place for all of us. Agriculture will not save our people 
from the terrible visitations of famine. 'Bhe masses are 
■starving, and when famine comes, they die in their millions ; 
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the middle classes are carrying on an arduous struggle to 
maintain body and soul together. Everywhere poverty and 
destitution stare us in the face. What is to be the solution ? 
The gorgeous India was the fable land of wealth. Are 
we alone to be excluded from the rich treasures of untold 
wealth, which our Mother-earth shelters in her bosom 
and which she has sheltered through the ages past, so that 
her children in their own good time may reap the fruits 
thereof ? Who has ever been deprived of a mother’s choicest 
gifts? If the country is to be saved, we must leave the 
beaten track of the services and the professions, and be 
the pioneers and organizers of a vast industrial movement, 
which will secure to us the possession of that wealth which 
Nature has ordained for us, and which, when so secured, 
will lead to the final and the satisfactory solution of the 
industrial problem. Let us guide the public mind of India 
along this beneficent channel. 

THE LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT 

In an agricultural country the land tax is necessarily 
a question of great importance. The success of agricultural 
operations largely depends upon fixity of tenure and fixity 
of assessment—upon the assurance given to the cultivator 
that he will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labour 
and his improvements. It is the Permanent Settlement which 
lies at the root of the great prosperity of Bengal, and if we 
cannot have a permanent settlement in other parts of India, 
we should at least have a moderate land tax fixed for a 
reasonably long period. The question has been the subject 
of keen controversy and has elicited an authoritative 
pronouncement from the Government of India, in non- 
permanently settled estates, where the land tax is paid by 
the landlord. Lord Ourzon has practically limited the 
State demand to one-halt the actual rent; but where the 
land tax is paid by the cultivator, no clear limitation of 
this kind has been imposed. Nor does Lord Ourzon- 
accept the principle of Lord Ripon’s Government, that 
an enhancement of the State demand at periodical 
revisions is only to take place when there has been a rise in- 
the price of crops. In the older Provinces, His Excellency 
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would fix thirty years as the limit duriag which an 
assessment would be in force. Some of these concessions 
are in accordance with the Memorial which was submitted 
to the Secretary of State, on 20th December 1900, by some 
distinguished men who had long served Government in 
high and responsible offices. Among the signatories were: 
Sir Kiehard Garth, Sir John Jardine, Mr. Garstin, Mr. 
Reynolds, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. R. G. Dutt. 
They advocated, among other things, that where the land 
revenue is paid directly by the cultivators, as in most 
parts of Madras and Bombay, the Government demand 
should be limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the net 
produce, after deducting charges of cultivation. They 
recommended that a limit should be fixed in each province 
beyond which it may not be possible to surcharge the 
land tax with local cesses. These local cesses, I understand,, 
are a heavy burden on landlords in the North-Western 
Provinces. I fear that in the existing state of official 
opinion it is impossible for us to obtain a permanent 
settlement for all India, however much we may wish 
it and however much we may be justified in making 
such a demand, having regard to the past pledges 
of the Government. Three Governors-General under 
the East India Company, three Viceroys under the 
Crown, men like Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Ripon, exerted their great influence with a view to 
impose a permanent limitation on the land tax in India. 
But they were overruled by the authorities in England. 
It is not likely that any appeal, which we might 
make for the extension of the Permanent Settlement, 
would command greater attention. But a moderate 
land tax, fixed for a reasonably long period, is 

absolutely essential to the prosperity of our agricul¬ 
tural population, and we must insist upon it, in season 
and out of season, alike in the interests of the Government 
and of the people ; and it seems to me that the wisest 
course for us to follow would be to take our stand upon 
the Memorial of the distinguished men, to which I have 
referred, and appeal to the Government for the very 
moderate concessions which they suggest. Such an appeal, 
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urged with moderation and persistency, is bound to bear 
•fruit even in the near future. 

REMISSION OF TAXATION 

Among the remedial measures which I have suggested 
is the remission of taxation. An unanswerable case was 
made out in its favour by Mr. Gokhale in his budget 
speech, which has won for him the gratitude and 
the admiration of his countrymen. An overflowing 
treasury with a starving population is an anomaly 
which will strike every one. The conclusion is inevitable 
that more is taken from the taxpayer than what may 
fairly be required of him, and when the taxpayer, as he 
usually is in India, is the starving ryot, the remission of 
taxation becomes a matter of paramount obligation on the 
part of the rulers of the land. For many long years we 
have patiently submitted to a heavy burden ; and now that 
since 1898-99, despite frontier wars and heavy famine 
expenditure, we have had years of uninterrupted surpluses, 
we are entitled to look forward to the remission of 
taxation. Since 1884-85 we have had a number of new 
taxes imposed upon ns, yielding, roughly speaking, an 
annual revenue of 9 crores of rupees. Since 1884-85, we 
have had 12 years of surpluses amounting to over 28 
crores, and 7 years of deficits amounting to about 14}^ 
crores, and since 1898-99, our surpluses have not been 
interrupted. Thanks to the statesmanlike policy of Lord 
Curzon, the prospects of peace on the frontiers have 
become more assured, and thanks to the bounty of Nature 
which has been somewhat deferred, the grim spectre of 
famine does not darken the view. The currency has been 
steadied, though by the adoption of a policy which has 
given rise to serious differences of opinion, and the 
fluctuating rupee no longer frightens the rulers of India or 
robs them of their peace. From all sid-s therefore we have 
indications which justify the hope—the very reasonable 
hope—that the strain on our finances is at an end and that 
our surpluses will be continued (leave alone the question 
as to whether they have been under-estimated or not). 
May we not, therefore, plead for relief—for the mitigation 
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of that banfen which has pressed upon ns so heavily and 
must press with crushing weight upon our starving 
peasantry ? We are grateful for the remission of the 
arrears of land-revenue in the famine-stricken areas. Bat 
it is not enough ; it does not go to the root of the matter. 
What is wanted is not temporary alleviation, but 
permanent relief. If the Government, for the benefit of its 
European servants, could initiate a policy of granting 
exchange compensation allowance at a time of deficit—if, 
in 1893-94, it could pay 62 lakhs of rupees* as exchange 
compensation allowance when its deficit was a crore and a 
half—the Government might surely, for the benefit of a 
half-famished people, remit taxes which press heavily upon 
them, and at a time when it has a large surplus and when 
it may be reasonably hoped that its financial embarrass¬ 
ments are at an end. 

I have heard a great deal about India being most 
lightly-taxed country in the world. Even in the domain 
of romance there is not a prettier picture, but the illusion 
quickly disappears when the searchlight of scrutiny is 
turned upon it, when the stern and grim figures which 
reveal their own tale are marshalled in their proper places 
and are permitted to bear their silent but eloquent testi¬ 
mony. Lawyers say that circumstances cannot lie. The 
financier says that figures are even more veracious witnesses. 

* EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE ~ 


EXPENDITURE ON EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE SINCE 1893-94 


189.S-64 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 


Rs. 

62,44,110 1898-99 

1,24,95,910 1899-1900 

1,3.6,81,630 1900-1 

94,33,250 1901-21 

69,39,740 1902-3 / 


Rs 

48,59,430 
48,29,370 
46,00,930 
Figures not available, 
but 46 lakhs may be 
taken for each year or 
92 lakhs In all. 


The deficit of the year 1893-94, when the E. C. A. was granted 
was Rs. 1,64,70,000, of which Rs. 62,44,110 was due to E. C. a! 
The ordinary deficit which would have occurred. If E. C. A. was not 
granted, was Rs. 92,26,000 in round numbers. This deficit was 
anticipated at the time whan the E. C. A. was recommended by the 
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Let US for a moment turn to the testimony of figures. In 
India, the total pressure of taxation is about 85 erores f 
which distributed among a population of 2S2 millions 
gives an incidence of Rs. 3-10-6 per head, or a percentage 
of 12 29 on the average income. The total taxation 
income in the United Kingdom, in 1898 99 (the normal 
year before the War) was 90 millions sterling. The popu¬ 
lation being 41J 2 millions, the incidence of taxation is 
£2-38. per head. Now the average income per head is 
£36, and the pressure of taxation on the income of an 
Englishman is therefore only 6 per cent, against 12'2 
per cent, in the case of the native of India. These figures 
disprove the oft-repeated declaration of the Government 

Government of India to the Secretary of State, as the following 
extraef from a Despatch will show;— 

We have considered carefully the effect of granting these con¬ 
cessions upon our financial position. Apart from the expenditure 
now proposed (I'.c., expenditure on E. C. A.) the deficit of the year 
will amount to 57 lakhs. Including the costs of giving effect to 
our present recommendations, the total deficit will, therefore, amount 
to 100 lakhs. This deficit we propose to accept w/thont taking any 
special steps to meet it. 'fie have not overlooked the very grave 
objections to accepting, and more especially to adding to, the deficit 
of the current year (1893-9L. But after very carefully weighing 
all the Issues Involved, we have Come to the conclusion that the 
circumstances are so special as to justity a departure from the 
ordinary rule of sound finance which requires that measures should 
be taken to remove a deficit as soon as Its occurrence Is seen to 
be probable. 

(The Government of India did not take any special measure 
during the year to avoid the public reproach of granting E. C. A. to 
the high-pald officers by resorting to taxation. The deficit of the 
year 189S-94 was accordingly allowed to appear in the accounts. 
This deficit, which would have recurred with Increasing effect In 
1894-95 owing to the expenditure of 1)4 orores on E. 0. A. 
against 62)4 1893-94, was wiped off and converted into a 

surplus by the Imposition of customs duties affecting the general 
mass of the population.) 

tThls figure Is calculated on the supposition that the cultivator 
actually pays more as land tax than what reaches the coffers of 
Government. This represents the pressure of land tax on the 
ryots which is much in excess of the total land revenue of about 
30)4 erores. 
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that “ lodia is the most lightly-taxed country in the world”. 
It is, of course, true that the amount of taxation per se 
is light; but if taxation means pressure on the income, 
India is more heavily taxed than England, or perhaps any 
other country in the world. 

But if taxation is to be remitted, the practical question 
to consider is, what is the tax which should have a 
preferential consideration ? I have no hesitation in saying 
that the duly on salt is the first that should be dealt with. 
It is one of the. primary canons of taxation that the neces¬ 
saries of life should not be taxed. But salt is a prime 
necessary of life, and it is taxed. Nay more : the duty on 
salt has been enhanced, and when it was enhanced in 
1888, Lord Gross, then Secretary of State, declared in a 
Despatch to the Government of India that the increase in 
the salt duty should be looked upon as temporary, and that 
no effort should be spared to reduce the general duty as 
speedily as possible to the former rate. Lord George 
Hamilton took the same view of the matter in his budget 
speech in the House of Common in 1895, when he 
emphasized the necessity of reducing the salt duty as 
early as possible. Lord George Hamilton, in his recent 
speech on the budget in the House of Commons, expressed 
the opinion that it was the enhanced duty which interfered 
with the consumption of salt. The reduction of the duty, 
therefore, is an obligation which the rulers of the land 
cannot ignore. 

I find that an agitation has been get on foot for the 
total repeal of the income tax. I cannot say that I am in 
sympathy with this agitation. In a general scheme lor the 
remission of taxes, the salt tax must have the first place; 
and if the Government is able to proceed still further 
with the reduction of taxation, the minimum of taxable 
income for the income tax should be raised. The minimum 
is now fixed at the sum of 500 rupees a year. It should be 
raised to 1,000 rupees a year, or if you like, to a still higher 
figure. The poor man must claim our first consideration, 
not because he is a poor man, but because the measure of 
sacrifice must be even, and society has no right to call upon 
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him to make a heavier sacrifice for the general purposes- 
of the State than what is required of the rich man. The 
necessaries of life and the income necessary for the 
bare maintenance of the bread-winner and his family must 
be relieved of all taxation. In England, the minimum of 
taxable income is £l50 a year. The requirements of the 
Englishman are no doubt more numerous ; his standard of 
living is higher. But, on the other hand, it is to he borne 
in mind that the Englishman lives for himself and his wife 
and children ; whereas the Indian, under the operation of 
the joint-family system, has a large number of relatives to 
feed and support. In any case I trust the minimum of 
taxable income will be raised. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the 
Government to a special appropriation of the income tax, 
which was made when the income tax was first levied. 
The income tax law of 1860 set apart one per cent, of the 
proceeds of the tax for expenditure locally on public worka. 
In the five years, during which the Act was in force, the 
8um which accrued from this source to local public works- 
funds amounted to £1,611,410, or 161 lakhs of rupees.* 

* I cannot recommend the absolute surrender ot any part of 

the general revenues. I regard them as all Imperial alike. 

To this I would m.ake only one exception, namely, that I would 
give up one-fourth of whatever Income tax might be raised to the 
Local Governments for public improvement according to the 
principle established by Mr. James Wilson (Financial Member)- 
In 1860. 

[Sir Richard Temple’s Minute, dated 7th November, 1868.] 

The following la the main outline ot Mr. Wilson’s proposals 
In his own words :— 

On incomes above 500 rupees we propose a tax at the rate ot 
3 per cent, tor the public treasury and 1 per cent to be appropriated 
strictly to local purposes, and In regard to the appropriation of 
which where municipalities exist, they will have a voice ; the 
charge may be very small and the good to be derived from such a 
contribution may be very great. In the United States which 
boasts of the freest Government In the world, a property-tax Is 
collected by the Government of each State, of a considerable 
amount, and applied In part to general and In part to local and' 
municipal purposes. 
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Why should not such a course be followed now, why 
should the income tsx be entirely merged in the general 
revenues of the Empire ? Uow many useful and lieueficent 
public works, which are imw starved or are Hbauduned, 
would, if such a policy were in force, be carried out for 
the general benefit of the country? 

The only objection that 1 can lliink of the remission 
of taxation is the possible incresse of the military 
expenditure of the Empire. There are two proposals 
before us—one is the addition of nearly a million sterling 
to our military expenditure to meet the cost of the 
efficiency of tiie reformed British army in India. The 
other is in the nature of a suggestion thrown out by the 
Secretary of State in the course ot his budget speech to 
the effect that there might he an addition to the European 
army in India. Against both these proposals, we ought to 
record our emphatic protest. Lord Curzon will not 
consent to the withdrawal of a single European soldier 
from India. But will His Excellency permit the Home 
Government to thrust upon the Indian taxpayer the burden 
of a bloated army, far in excess of his requirements? 
Recent events have demonstrated the fact that our army, 
even as now maintained, is really in excess of what the 
country needs, and that it is maintained on a footing which 
more or less serves the purpose of an Imperial rese.rve. 
We could spare 20,000 British troops for the recent 
military operations without risk to our interests. It is not 
the case of the loan of a watch-dog, as pithily put by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The watch-dog was lent for such 
a long period and was so long absent that we did not miss 
him at all, and we felt that we could do without him. 
There cannot be the smallest objection to the location of 
British troops in India to serve as an Imperial Reserve ; 
but it is only equitable that the cost should be borne by the 
British treasury. 

I contend that the incidence of the military 
expenditure is heavier in India than it is in the United 
Kingdom, and we are therefore entitled, if not to relief, at 
any rate, to exemption from the imposition of farther 
38 
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burdens. If the taxable wealth of a country is determined 
by tbe proceeds of the income tax, then we Gad that for 
every rupee of such tax, the Grovernment of India spends 
14 Rs. upon the Army; whereas the British Government 
for every pound of such tax spends about £4. The total 
eost of the defences of India is as follows: 


Army 

Military works 
Marine 


26 50 crores 
120 „ 
•75 .. 


Total ... Rs. 28'45 crores. 

The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the Army 
and Navy is about 60 millions. In India, the revenue from 
income tax is about 2 crores ot rupees. In the United 
Kingdom, the revenue from the income tax on the basis of 
a 6d. rate (corresponding to the 2J4 P®>' cent, rate in India) 
is about 15 millions. The proportion, therefore, of income 
tax to expenditure on the defence of the country is as 
1 to 4 in the United Kingdom. In India, it is as 1 to 14. 
If, moreover, we deduct the greater portion ot the charges 
for the Navy, which is maintained for the defence of the 
colonial possessions of the Empire, the proportion for the 
United Kingdom will be much less. Thus, India pays 
proportionately to her national wealth 3^ times more than 
what the United Kingdom pays towards the cost of the 
country’s defence. 

However that may be, we ought to record our 
strong protest against any further expansion of our 
military expenditure. 

Millions of money have been spent, wrote the Government 
of India In their Despatch oi the 25tb March 1890, on armament 
and fortification to provide for the security oi India, not against 
domestic enemies or to prevent the incursion of warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain tbe supremacy of British 
power in the East. 

They urged that “ in the maintenance of the British 
forces in this country, a just and even liberal view should 
be taken of the charges which should legitimately be made 
against the Indian revenues". We press the same view. 
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A small inatalmeDt of juBtice has been done by the very 
■paltry relief which has been afforded to the Indian 
Exchequer by the annual grant from the British Exchequer 
of about £’250,000 a year in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Welby Commission. But that is 
not enough, and we appeal to the Government of India to 
press upon the Home Government the statesmanlike views 
which it urged in 1890. Let it not be said that because 
we the people of India “ have no voice in the matter”, “ an 
excessive military tribute ” is demanded from us. In asking 
for an equitable adjustment of the military charges, we have 
the high authority of the Government of India behind us; 
and our claim founded upon the highest justice is 
■strengthened by the magnificent services which India 
rendered to the Empire during the recent wars, and to 
which no one has borne more eloquent testimony than 
His Excellency the Viceroy. We appeal for financial 
justice, and I am sure we do not appeal in vain. 

THE DRAIN 

One of the chief causes which have contributed to the 
impoverishment of the people is the annual drain which, 
says a writer on Indian economics, “ has tapped India’s 
very heart-blood ”. Lord Salisbury has himself observed 
that “ much of the revenue of India exported without a 
•direct equivalent The drain of the last thirty years of 
the 19th century has been estimated at £900,000,000 
without interest, at the rate of £30,000,000 a year. This 
drain represents a distinct loss of national wealth and 
resources. As Sir George Wingate has observed:— 

The taxes spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally different In their effect Irom taxes raised in one country 
and spent In another. ... In this case, they constitute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national Income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

What is to be the remedy ? It is simple eaough, if 
the Goveromeat will ouly adopt it. The revival of old 
and the introduction of new industries, the wider 
employment of the people in the higher oflSoes of State, a 
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more equitable adjustment of charges between England’ 
and India in matters in which both countries are interested, 
would go a long way to check the drain and the 
material exhaustion consequent thereon. British Kule 
represents the Government of India by one of the most 
civilized nations of the world. It is a proud and glorious 
record. In point of culture and enlightenment and in its 
ideals of government, it is far removed from most 
Governments which preceded it. But the conquerors of old 
soon made the conquered country their own, and returned 
to the people the money which they had wrung from the 
people. They thus stimulated the springs of domestic 
industry and contributed to the material prosperity of 
the people. Might we not ask the English Eulers of 
India, whose pioud mission it is to govern India for the 
benefit of India, to return to the people the people’s 
wealth and thus lay broad and deep the foundations of our 
material prosperity ? 

THE REMEDY 

What are to be the means for enforcing the remedial 
measures for checking the growing impoverishment of 
the country ? Hovt' is economy to be enforced,—how are 
the taxes to be imposed without hampering the springs of 
industry—how are the sources of national wealth to be 
deepened and widened—how is agriculture to be improved 
and the arts and manufactures stimulated? The sovereign 
remedy is to be found in the practice of the British 
constitution. Give the people a potential voice over the 
control of the public expenditure, and economy will follow 
as surely as the night follows the day. When people spend 
their own money, the strongest motives of self-interest 
enforce economy. When they spend other people’s money 
and are responsible only to their consciences, they soon 
make the discovery that they can satisfy their consciences- 
somehow—that the divine monitor within is keenly 
responsive to the promptings of interest and passion—and 
so they grow careless and extravagant. The British 
constitution has recognized this truth and has embalmed it 
in the constitutional usage of the land. The British 
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constitution, one of the finest products of human wisdom 
and genius, has always shown the utmost solicitude to 
ensure to the representatives of the people and to them 
alone the full and absolute control over the public purse. 
A money bill becomes law when it has passed the House 
of Commons, and without reference to the House of 
Lords and without the assent of the Sovereign. It seems 
to me that the time has come when a definite, forward 
■step should be taken towards the recognition of a similar 
principle in the government of Indis, subject to such 
cheeks as circumstances may suggest. It is worthy of 
consideration whether expansion of the Legislative Councils 
should not take place, with representatives from each 
District in the Local Councils, armed with the power of 
control over the public expenditure, and whether an 
expansion of the Imperial Council upon similar lines may 
not with advantage be introduced. It is thus and thus 
only will economy he ensured, the burden of taxation 
lightened, the material prosperity of the people stimulated, 
and the financial position of the Government placed upon 
-a sound and satisfactory footing. 

THE WIDER EMPLOYMENT OP OUR PEOPLE 

I have referred to the question of the economic drains 
and from year to year we have appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment from this platform to stop it, or if, in the present 
relations between England and India, this cannot be done, 
to curtail its volume. Prom a return ordered by the 
House of Commons, it appears that the salaries, allowances 
and pensions to Europeans in India drawing £l00 a year 
or more were £10,274,246 in 1889-90. It must be much 
more now, as exchange compensation allowance has since 
been added. The bulk of this vast sum of money is neces¬ 
sarily spent out of India. The employment of a costly 
foreign agency for government of a country is, in the 
best of circumstances, a heavy financial burden and often a 
financial loss ; in the case of India, it is among the primary 
causes of her growing impoverishment. The wider employ¬ 
ment of the people in the public service of their own 
country is one of the chief remedial measures which'will 
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naturally auggest itself. Bacial disqualifications bare’ 
long been abolished. Merit is the sole test of qualification 
for public employment. This principle has again and again 
been aflirmed ; but there is as yet very wide divergence 
between principle and practice. The noble principle of 
equality affirmed by the Queen’s Proclamation has been 
accepted with unhesitating assent by a long line of distin¬ 
guished 'Viceroys. Lord Cuizon has declared it to be the 
golden rule of his conduct. We have for many long years 
looked forward to the complete redemption of pledges, so 
solemnly given, by authorities so distinguished, and asso¬ 
ciated with the honoured name of a Sovereign whose memory 
is cherished with grateful affection hy the people of India. 
But as yet we are far removed from this blessed consum¬ 
mation. The Resolution of the House of Commons of the 
second of June 1893, affiiming the principle of simultane¬ 
ous examinations for the Indian Civil Services, remains a 
dead letter. The appeal of the Indian Association praying 
for the wider employment of natives of India in the minor 
Civil Services has practically been rejected. The guaran¬ 
teed appointments in the Ruiki College are withheld 
from natives of India, coming from the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The appointments in 
Cooper’s Hill are no longer thrown open to the unrestricted 
competition of Indian candidates. We are excluded from 
the competitive examinations held in London for 
recruitment to the higher offices in the Police Service. 
Are not all these distinct breaches of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, open violations of that mandate which she 
laid upon her Ministers by her Royal command ? Those 
who bring about the indefinite postponement of the 
redemption of solemn pledges and seek to quibble away 
the gracious promises, enshrined in historic documents, to 
which the national faith is pledged, have no conception of 
the irreparable injury they do to the British Government 
in India; for, in the words of the Viceroy, addressed to 
the Talukdars of Oudh, it is English veracity rather than 
English valour or intelligence which has built up and 
consolidated this vast Empire. Those who shake the 
confidence of the people in the pledges of the Government; 
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weaken the foundations of Imperial Rule. In the frenzy 
of power they may seek to trifle with the moral laws; but 
the mandate of the Almighty has made them paramount, 
and none can defy them wilh impunity. 

As regards the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, the prospects of Indian candidates 
have sensibly diminished ; and well they may. The marks 
in Sanskrit and Arabic are 500 ; in Greek and Latin they 
are 750. Roman and Greek History, each of which 
carries 400 marks, Roman Law and Political Science to 
each of which 500 marks are attached, are subjects which 
Indian students may take up ; but they are handicapped 
by the nature of the questions set. In all these subjects,, 
extracts from the Latin and Greek authors are placed 
before the students, and to be able to answer them they 
must know these classical languages. Is a knowledge of 
the classical languages necessary for the thorough mastery 
of Political Science which is altogether a modern branch 
of knowledge, or even of Roman or Greek History ? So 
many Latin and Greek passages and questions are intro¬ 
duced in the question papers on these subjects that I think 
it would be no exaggeration to say that no candidate, not 
knowing Latin and Greek, could hope to gain even half the 
maximum marks in these subjects. What is most inexcusable 
is the free quotation from Greek authors in the paper on 
Political Science. It is, therefore, practically impossible 
for an Indian student to take up these subjects. Thus, 
an English candidate has for his Latin 750 -(- 400 
marks and for his Greek 750-|-400 marks, or a total 
of 2,300 marks against 500 marks only in Sanskrit or 
Arabic for the Indian student. Or, if the Indian student 
is exceptionally clever, he may take up both Sanskrit 
and Arabic, and in that case there will be his 1,000 
marks against the 2,300 marks of the English candidate. 
But the latter’s knowledge of Greek and Latin givea 
him an enormous advantage over the Indian candidate; 
for it enables him to take up Roman Law and Political 
Science, each of which carries 500 marks. Thus it will 
be seen that Indian students, whose education is nov 
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classical, are placed at a serious disadvantage at the com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service, and I 
very much fear that their failure is largely due to the 
conditions of the examination to which I have called atten¬ 
tion. There is no reason why Indian History, like English, 
Roman or Greek History, or why Persian, the most 
beautiful among the living languages of the East, to which 
modern Urdu is largely indebted for its vocabulary, should 
not be included among the subjects of examination? From 
an educational point ot view, is Indian aistory less inter¬ 
esting or useful than the History of Rome or Greece—or 
is Persian a less effective discipline of the mind than 
French, German or Italian ? The considerations to which 
I have referred call for definite action on our part. The 
British Committee may be invited to initiate the necessary 
measures in this behalf. 

In regard to this question, if we have not altogether 
lost ground, we have, at any rate, not made much 
progress. For the present we are confronted with the 
forces of reaction, and we must bide our time. But when 
that time comes, and there are already signs of the bursting 
of the new dawn, let us bear in mind that the first duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to the distinguished man 
who has worked so long, and so unselfishly for India’s 
welfare—India’s Grand Old Man—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
is to apply ourselves to the fulfilment of the Resolution of 
the House of Commons with which ho was so prominently 
associated. We must insist upon the practical affirmation 
of the principle of simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service ; and if we insist upon it in season 
and out of season, our rulers will, [ have no doubt, yield 
to the importunity of our demand what they have denied 
to the justice of our cause. In the long and glorious 
history of national triumphs, I have not yet known of the 
failure of a cause such as ours is, baaed upon the highest 
justice and the plainest considerations of expediency ; and 
if we do fail, the fault will be ours. 

THE MILITARY SERVICE 

As a part of the question of the wider employment of 
pur people in the Public Service, it is impossible not to 
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■refer to the exclusion of our countrymen from the 
commissioned ranks in the Army. The bravest native 
soldier, a born warrior, possessed, it may be, of military 
instincts which he has inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of 
a Snbadar-Major or a Ressaldar-Major in the British 
Army. The youngest British subaltern, who was not born 
when the veteran won his spurs, is his superior military 
officer, whose orders he must carry’ out and whose higher 
rank he must recognize by the tribute of the military 
salute. A more unnatural state of things does not 
perhaps prevail in any other country ; and to imagine that 
the proud Sikh or the intrepid Gurkha warrior does not 
feel the anomaly and the humiliation which it implies is 
to hold that he is something better or worse than human. 
It was not thus that Roman Rule was consolidated in the 
moat distant part of Rome’s world-wide Empire. It was 
not thus that the Mahomedan rulers of India established 
their sovereignty among hostile and alien races. It is- 
not thus that Russia upholds her great Empire in 
Central Asia. Trust is the secret of successful imperial 
rule. Mistrust is the weapon of the weak and the suspicious, 
not of the brave and the generous. Caution carried to the 
verge of timidity is a feeble instrument of Government. 
A wise step has, indeed, been taken which represents 
a departure from the policy of the past. We desire to 
express our gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
the organization of tiie Imperial Cadet Corps. We hope it 
represent.^ the inauguration of a new and beneficent policy. 
Might we not appeal to His Excellency to follow it up by 
throwing open the commissioned ranks in the Indian Army 
to the representatives of the military races in India and 
to those who, by an adequate training and tost, prove their 
fitness for military command ? It would be a substantial 
recognition of their loyalty which would be more acceptable 
to them than all the honours which titular distinctions 
may confer. There is no name more honoured in Indian 
history than that of Henry Lawrence who died in the 
performance of his duty. 'I'hus wrote Henry Lawrence in 
the early fifties : 
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If Asiatics and Africans can obtain honourable position In tho 
armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century [under England’s banner, are entitled to the same 
boon, nay justice. 

"fHE SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

AmoDg the reforms which have occupied a prominent 
place in our programme is the question of the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. We claim to have brought it within 
the range of practical politics, and the question is now 
pending for final decision by the Government of India. 
A Memorial was presented by Lord Hobhouse and several 
other distinguished men, praying for the speedy introduction 
of this reform. The Memorial has been forwarded to the 
Government of India; but no orders have yet been 
passed. It is with some little disappointment we notice 
that this question has not been included among the 
twelve administrative problems which Lord Curzon has- 
selected for solution ; but if it is true that justice is the 
bulwark of Thrones and States, then there can be no more 
urgent or pressing consideration than a proposal which 
seeks to improve the administration of justice in India 
and to relieve it of the scandals which are inseparable 
from the present system. The soundness of the principle 
which underlies the reform is admitted, but the practical 
difficulties in the way of giving effect to it are said to be 
great. In the early stages of the controversy, the reform 
was objected to, on the ground of expense. But Mr. 
Pherozesha Mehta and Mr. Dutt have satisfactorily 
disposed of the objections which have been raised on this 
score. Let me ask—has the British Government in India 
been ever deterred from the pursuit of any scheme upon 
which it set its heart, on the ground of want of funds? 
In a year of deficit, it paid exchange compensation allowance 
of 62 lakhs of rupees to its European servants. In the 
face of heavy deficits, it kept up a Military expenditure 
which was out of all proportion to its resources. If the 
security of the country against foreign inTssion and* 
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domegtic diggensions ig a matter of supreme coucern to the 
GoTernment, hardly less go is the efficiency and the purity 
of the system under which justice is administered. But 
the financial objection is manifestly untenable in these 
years of overflowing surpluses. For the purposes of an 
experiment in selected areas, it never was tenable. In 
Bengal, the administration of justice brings in a clear 
profit of nearly 25 lakhs of rupees a year. In the' natural 
order of things the necessary expenditure for the 
improvement of the system of justice would be the first 
charge upon this surplus. The proposed reform is 
admittedly an improvement, whatever might be the 
Executive reasons which stand in the way of its adoption. 
A portion of the surplus might surely be applied towards 
the inauguration of this experiment. But the truth is 
that it is not financial reasons which block the way. 
There are, we are told, considerations of administrative 
expediency—whatever that may mean—-which render the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions undesirable 
and there is the fetish ot prestige, to which due worship 
must be rendered. But prestige which is divorced from 
justice—which perpetuates a system which often 

defeats the ends of justice—is not true prestige 

and can never conduce to the strength or stability 
of Governments. The prestige theory, however, 
though influentially supported, vanishes on the slightest 
examination. Commissioners of Divisions, Secretaries to 
Government, Members of the Board of Revenue exercise 
no judicial functions, and yet their prestige is much 
higher than that of District Officers. It is altogether an 
irrational sentiment, the remnant of an ancient prejudice, 
which stands in the way of this reform. We have 
destroyed the outer barriers; the citadel will soon fallt 
Reason and equity and the conscience of the community 
are with us. ft is the unreasoning clamour of an exclusive 
bureaucracy, jealously guarding its powers and its- 
privileges, which for the moment has silenced the voice of 
reason. But the last word in the controversy has yet 
to be pronounced by the Viceroy, and we know that 
His Excellency is the keeper of bis own conscience. 
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The reform of the Police is one of Lord Curzon’s 
twelve chosen problems. His Excellency has rightly 
a’ccorded to this question the prominence which it 
occupies. The Police is the one department of the State 
which is in constant touch with the people, and the attitude 
of the people in relation to the Government is largely 
determined by the character of the Police. Its efficiency, 
therefore, is a matter of supreme importance. At the 
present moment, a Commission is sitting and is collecting 
evidence with a view to suggest measures for the 
reform of the Police. For the President of the Commission 
I have great respect. His conscientiousness, his sympathy 
with the people, over whom he is placed in authority, and 
his desire to serve them, have won for him their respect 
and esteem. At the same time, it must freely be admitted 
that the representation of the Indian community on the 
Commission is inadequate, and the Commission evidently 
hss not been constituted in accordance with the broad and 
salutary principle laid down by Lord Curzon himself. In 
accordance with that principle, the selection of members 
should have been regulated “ by a careful balance of the 
interests and merits, not merely of individuals but of 
provinces, races, and even of creeds In the selection of 
members of ttie Police Commission, it is evident there has 
been no such caretut balancing of the interests and merits 
of individuals and of virovinces and of races and creeds, as 
laid down by His Excellency. However that may be, 
I am quite sure there is no desire on the part of the 
educated community to add to the difficulties of the task, 
which lies before the Commission, by entering upon a 
criticism of its constitution. We di-sire to help the 
Commission, and I have no doubt your deliberations, 
conceived in a spirit of genuine friendliness, and with a 
real desire to co-operate with the Commission, will be 
found useful by that body. The inefficiency of the Police 
is notorious. It is the weakest department of the 
Government, as the Post Office is the strongest. How 
to render it more efficient, introduce into it a higher 
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sense of purity and invest it with greater dignity, 
so that to be a policeman would be regarded 
as a mark of social honour rather than of social 
stigma, is the problem, to which the country and the 
Government have applied themselves for a solution. 
The problem is not one which is beyond the capacity of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship, aided, by the experience and 
knowledge of a sympathetic community. Similar problems 
have been dealt with in the past and satisfactorily solved. 
There was a time, at least in Bengal, when the Subordinate 
Executive and Judicial Services were not as remarkable 
for their efficiency or integrity as they now are. But 
the purity of the Members of these Services, and their 
ability and devotion, now place them in the front rank 
among our Public Servants. They are an honour to 
themselves, to the country and the services which they 
adorn. The Government of Bengal has recently recognized 
their worth and the quality of their services by a 
substantial increase of their emoluments and by the 
improvement of their status by the promotion of elected 
members to offices reserved for the Imperial Civil Service. 
What has brought about this change—what is the secret 
of this marvellous transformation ? The improvement was 
brought about by the introduction into these Services of 
educated men—the products of our University—upon suit¬ 
able pay and assured prospects. Follow the same 
principle in the reorganization of the Police; and the same 
results will follow. 'I’he reform will be expensive ; but it 
must be faced with the statesmanlike resolution. As the 
late Sir John Woodburn, whose death all Bengal mourns 
for bis many good qualities of head and heart, said from 
his place in the Imperial Council; Money is the crux of the 
whole question. The pay and prospects of the Police, 
especially of the investigating officers, the sub-inspectors 
and inspectors, must be substantially improved. The 
supervision must be more effective. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the supervision now exercised by the class of 
officers, known as District Superintendents, is inadequate 
and ineffective, and the Police will continne to be open to 
the reproach of inefficiency, so long as the higher offices in 
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the department are filled by Europeans, imperfectly 
acquainted with tlie language and the people and having 
an inadequate knowledge of law and procedure. So long 
as these conditions are in force, the superior officers must 
be pliant tools in the hands of their subordinates whom 
they are expected to guide and control. The subordinate 
'Police officers, subject to little or no real supervision, 
wield the authority of their superiors, without any sense 
of their responsiblities. Far better it would be, if the 
office of District Superintendent was altogether abolished, 
and the Magistrate made in reality, as in name he is, the 
Head of the Police. Let him bo relieved of his judicial 
work, and let him have one or two personal assistants for 
his Police work. Thus a common measure of reform 
would add to the efficiency of the Police and bring about 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions. From 
the utterances of an infinential Anglo-Indiau newspaper, I 
am inclined to believe that such a reform would commend 
itself to both Europeans and Indians. But if the office of 
District Superintendent is at all to be retained, let it not 
be tbe monopoly of the incapables—of influential Anglo- 
Indian families—the haven of their rest. Detection of 
crime is tbe principal duty of tbe Police—and detection in 
the long run means prevention. The Indian Police is 
notoriously wanting in detective ability, owing mainly to 
the higher offices in the Police being manned by Europeans, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language and tbe habits of 
the people. For the efficiency of tbe Police, therefore, 
it is a matter of first importance that there should be 
a substantial leaven of the Indian element in the higher 
ranks of the Police. But here again we have to repeat 
the old complaint of tbe monoply of the governing race 
and tbe exclusion of the children of the soil. In Bengal, 
out of 80 District and Assistant Superintendents of 
Police, only 6 are natives of Bengal. For the whole 
of India, out of 471 Assistant and District 
Superintendents, only 25 are Indians and 446 are 
Europeans. This exclusion of our countrymen from tbe 
higher offices in the Police was never contemplated 
by the Pnblic Service Commission, who recommended 
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that the recruitment for the grade of District 
Superintendent should be by ; 

(a) Limited competitloD amODgat candidates selected In 
England for such portion ol the appointments In each Province 
as the Government of India may decide to be necessary. 

(h) Limited competition amongst candidates selected In India, 
such candidates being caretully chosen on grounds of good physique, 
the knowledge of the vernacular languages prescribed for the 
Provincial t^ervlce, and high educational qualifications of an 
English kind. 

(c) Promotion from the grade of Inspectors for exceptional 
merit and ability shown In active service. 

(1) That both the competitive examinations, referred to In 
the foregoing recommendation, should be conducted In accordance 
with rules approved by the Government ol India ; and 

(2) That appointments to Inspectorships should, as a rule, 
be made trom the lower grades of the force, and that In no case 
should outsiders be appointed to Inspectorships merely as a training- 
ground for the higher offices. 

From both the competitive examinations, the one in 
India and the other in London, nativea of India are 
excluded, though the Public Service Commission made no 
recommendation to that effect. We have protested against 
this exclusion, but all in vain. It institutes an irritating 
racial distinction, in conflict with the terms of the Queen’s 
Proclamation and the avowed policy of the British 
Government in India. We look forward to the abolition of 
this distinction as one of the fruita of the labours of the Police 
•Commission. Let there be an open competitive examination 
for admission to the superior Police Service, subject to 
such roles regulating intellectual, moral and physical 
qualificatioos as may be deemed necessary, but let ns not 
be excluded trom it, because forsooth we are Indians! 

BRITISH INDIANS IN NATAL 

I feel that this presidential address would not he 
complete without a reference to the position of our 
countrymen in South Africa. They are fighting a noble 
battle for the removal of their disabilities in which they 
claim and are entitled in full measure to our sympathies. 
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We had hoped that after their splendid behaviour in the 
South African War—they would he treated with that 
consideration and sympathy which would be the just reward 
of their distinguished services. On the eve of the Boer War, 
we were told by Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State 
for War, that one of the reasons of the War was the 
unjust treatment of British Indians by the Boer Republic. 
The War is over; the Indians manfully did their part; 
never was their loyalty or their self-sacrificing devotion 
more conspicuous ; but their disabilities continue, and the 
generous recognition of their services seems to be a remote, 
if not an uncertain, prospect. The inventory of their 
disabilities is a melancholy record, galling to their self-respect 
and unworthy of those who permit them. No Indian can 
enter the Orange River Colony, except as a domestic 
servant. In the Transvaal, be is treated as an outcaste, 
one whom Society barely tolerates, and every circumstance 
of his life is so ordained by a beneficent administration 
that he is reminded at each stage, in almost every 
function of his daily life, that he is the representative of 
an inferior race, and that on no account should he be 
oblivious of the artificial status, thus forced upon him by 
superior authority. He cannot by law walk on the foot¬ 
paths or travel first or second class on the Railways. He 
must live in locations set apart for biro, and must possess 
no property except in these locations. As if the measure 
of his degradation was not full, he must carry a pass, 
and, finally, in the spirit of the Cnrfew Regulations 
«f William the Conqueror, he must not be out after 9 
o'clock in the evening. Never was there a more complete 
code of sanitary aod moral regulations than what the late 
Transvaal Government devised for the benefit of British 
Indians. It has come to the British Eulers of the Trans¬ 
vaal as a legacy; and it is allowed to blot the statute-book 
and sully the fair fame of British administration. The 
state of things in Natal is not much better. Nothing is 
more repugnant to the spirit of British laws or the genius 
of British institutions than irritating distinctions, founded 
upon race or colour. Yet such distinctions are ruthlessly 
enforced against British Indians in Natal, under the 
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colour of BritiBh laws administered by British officers. 
Indian youths are debarred from the Government schools 
in Natal. British Indians cannot enter Natal, unless they 
have a knowledge of one of the European languages. A 
recent measure imposes on the minor children ot indentured 
Indians a tax of £ 3 per year, unless they return to India 
on the termination of their parents’ indentures. It is use¬ 
less to pile up the list. It is a goodly catalogue of dis¬ 
abilities ; and all Indians, be they coolies or be they princes, 
are treated with the same impartial justice—the same 
status for all—the same disabilities operative in the case 
of all, working with tbe persistency and uniformity of the 
dispensations of Nature. It is melancholy to have to 
reflect that the South African legislators should have so 
little knowledge of India and tbe circumstances of Indian 
life as to confound tbe cooly with tbe cultured Indian, 
the aboriginal inhabitant with the representative of a 
civilization, older than any which the memory of man can 
recall, and in comparison to which tbe civilization and 
culture of Europe are but of yesterday. But the darkest 
cloud has its silver lining. Tbe firm attitude of the 
Secretary of State inspires us with tbe hope and the 
confidence that he will not permit tbe perpetuation of 
disabilities which he regards with strong disapproval and 
just indignation. The stoppage of the importation of 
Indian labour would seriously handicap the trade and in¬ 
dustries of South Africa. Such a step is not lightly to be 
thought of; nor is it to be regarded as being altogether 
beyond tbe domain of practical politics. A supreme 
necessity may call for a supreme remedy. The Secretary 
of State is in the place of the Great Moghul, with powers 
and responsibilities far greater than ever belonged to the 
most illustrious of that race. The welfare of India and 
the honour of the Indian peoples are entrusted to his care 
and keeping, and I am sure be will not permit them to be 
treated as worse than helots, on a par with African 
savages, when, by the exercise of bis undoubted constitu¬ 
tional authority, be can ensure to them a better and more 
considerate treatment. We also look forward to the 
very best results from Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South 
39 
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Africa, for, as Mr. John Morley has truly observed : that no 
one is more qualified by genius and temperament to 
reconcile conflicting interests, to heal the animosities 
engendered by racial strife, and to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of a new political structure in South Africa, 
where equal rights and equal privileges shall be the 
heritage of all British subjects. 

THE CONGRESS; ITS MISSION 

I'o-ilay we begin our work for the ISth Session of the 
Congress. Toe mind is spontaneously carried back to the 
past—to the trials we have endured^ the labours we have 
undergone, the disappointments we have suffered and the 
triumphs we have achieved. The time has not yet arrived 
for the final judgment, for the authoritative pronouncement 
of history, on the work of the Congress. We are yet 
in the midst of our journey, our long, long journey, 
through the dreary wilderness, wliich is to carry us to the 
Promised Ijaud. Many will not enter Oannau. Some 
choice spirits have already fallen in the grand march. 
Many more will yet fall before thejourney is accomplished, 
and the darkness of night gives place to the dawning of 
the new day. Borne of us who cannot promise to ourselves 
length of days can only anticipate with the eye of hope 
and faith the blessings of the Promised Land. But the 
faith that is in us is strong and the hope that inspires us 
is proof against all disappointments—all reverses. We 
have an undying faith, as strong as ever inspired a prophet 
or a priest, that the cause to which we are pledged will, 
in the ordering of Providence, triumph over all difficulties, 
outlive all prejudices, leading us onward and upward, 
inspiring at each stage a loftier devotion and developing 
a truer manhood, until the regenerated man claims 
and asserts his political franchise as at once his birthriglit 
and the just tribute of his higher nature. For myself, 
I believe the Congress has a divine mission. It is a 
dispensation of Almighty God for the unification of onr 
)eoplei and the permanence of British Rule in India. 
Thus, we are gathered together under the cegis of an 
organization, political in its character and in its scope, bnt 
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■drawing its strength and its inspiration from those ever- 
living fountains which flow from the footsteps of the 
throne of the Supreme. Sree Krishna—-the divinely 
inspired Sree Krishna—-who has his shrine at Dwarka in 
the province of Guzarat, in his memorable admonition to 
Arjuna on the battle-field of Kuruhskettra, said Karma is 
Dlutrma (good deeds constitute religion). Is there a holier 
IMarina, a nobler religion, a diviner mandate than that 
which enjoins that our most sacred duty, which has a 
paramountey over all others, is the duty which we owe to 
the land of our birth. 

What are trials—what are delays, what are disap¬ 
pointments—what is even the cankering worry of vexation 
in the presence of this consecrated task ? They are the 
necessary incidents of the struggle in which we are engaged 
—the ordeal of fire through which we must pass—the 
purificatory stage which must qualify us for the rich 
blessings that are in store for us. They will strengthen 
our fibre, develop our manhood, ennoble our nature and 
call forth whatever is good and great in us. The chasten¬ 
ing discipline of adverse circumstances is the necessary 
apprenticeship for the splendid heritage to which we aspire. 
We ought to thank God on our knees that the discipline 
is so mild—the sacrifice entailed so insignificant. Kead 
the ensanguined pages of history—note the trial of blood 
and the hecatombs of mangled corpses, with all their 
attendant horror and desolation, which mark the line along 
which victorious movements of reform have tareered their 
triumphant way. We live in happier times, under more 
fortunate circumstances, under the beneficent protection of 
a rule which affords the wide.st tolerance for the widest 
differences of opinion and evinces the deepest sympathy 
for all constitutional struggles for constitutional liberty. 
Yet we have our trials and our disappointments. The 
forces of reaction are now in the ascendant. The cause of 
progress has met with a temporary check. For the moment 
we have been worsted. Fer the moment we have 
lost ground. But we Congressmen never confess to a 
•defeat. We bide our time in firm conviction that the 
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turn in the tide will come and the forces which make for 
progress will once again assert their undisputed supremacy, 
THE NEW IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism blocks the way. Imperialism is now the 
prevailing creed. Imperialism has always been synony¬ 
mous with autocracy—the rule of the despotic monarch or 
of the victorious general who has made his way to 
sovereign power. In ancient Rome, as in modern France, 
imperialism meant the supersession of popular authority and 
the establishment of one-man authority. British Imperial¬ 
ism does not, indeed, imply the extinction of British 
democracy. It means Self-Government for Great Britain 
and her Colonies, autocracy for the rest of the British 
Empire. What its latent possibilities are, it is impossible 
to say. Whether in its further developments, it will lead 
to the curtailment of democratic power is one of those 
secrets, hidden deep in the bosom of time, regarding which 
even the most confident predictions may prove futile. But 
all history bears record that the extension of territory and 
power over subject-races is fatal to popular Government. 
Let us not however speculate about the future. British 
imperialism implies the closer union—the more intimate 
federation between the English-speaking subjects of His 
Majesty. Wo stand outside the pale of this federation. 
We are not admitted into this inner sanctuary of freedom. 
We are not permitted to enter the threshold of the Holy 
of Holies. We are privileged only to serve and to admire 
from a distance. As a part of the Empire, we sent oat 
troops to South Africa, and they saved Natal. As a part 
of the Empire, we sent out troops to China, and our 
Indian soldiery planted the imperial standard on the walls 
of Pekin. Our loyalty is admittedly so genuine, so deep 
and so intensely realistic that even the Secretary of State 
bad no conception of it. All the same, we are not the 
children of the Empire, entitled to its great constitutional 
privileges. We are Uitlanders in the land of our birth, 
worse than helots in the British Colonies. Our countrymen 
in Natal, whose splendid behaviour during the late war 
was the subject of unstinted praise, are still exposed to a^ 
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degradiqg treatment which is galling to their self-respect 
and discreditable to those who permit it. British Imperi¬ 
alism, which is so sedulous in exalting British greatness, 
is not equally sedulous in opening up to us the possibilities 
of our greatness. British Imperialism, which seeks to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, has literally done nothing to cement the 
loyalty or deepen the gratitude of the Indian people. I 
would welcome an Imperialism which would draw us 
nearer to Britain by the ties ot a common citizenship and 
which would enhance our self-respect, by making us feel 
that we are participators in the priceless heritage of British 
freedom. But we are as yet very far from this blessed 
consummation. In India, imperialism has accentuated the 
forces of reaction and has engendered a love of pomp and 
show which is apt to encourage extravagance and to 
withdraw attention from the graver issues of domestic 
reform. We are not, therefore, prepared to welcome 
the new imperialism in the form and garb in which 
it appears to us. Mr. Gladstone’s sound liberalism, with 
its strenuous persistency in the matter of domestic 
reform, with its thorough recognition of England’s grave 
responsibilities in relation to India, would be to us far 
more acceptable than the imperialism which indulges in 
expensive pageants, but which turns a deaf ear to the cry 
of the coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam, which often 
•subordinates our interests to other interests and which 
relies for the justification of Imperial Rule upon the pomp 
and circumstances of Imperiai grandeur rather than upon 
the solid and enduring basis of truly Imperial achievements. 

A DESPONDING VIEW OP THE SITUATION 

1 have no doubt that the new Imperialism is a 
passing frenzy which the robust common sense of the 
English people will ere long discountenance and that it will 
soon pass away, like so many of the varying fashions of 
the hour. But whether that be so or not, we must be 
sleepless in our vigilance and unremitting in our efforts to 
stem the tide and roll it back. We have no reason to be 
discouraged. The past ought to stimulate us and to sti-i 
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US into new enthusiasm. Ours is a brilliant record. F 
claim tor the Congress that it has never taken up a 
question which it has not brought within the range of 
practical politics. You took up the question of the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. The 
matter is awaiting consideration by the Government of 
India. You agitated for the reform of the Police. A 
Police Commission is now sitting to elaborate a scheme of 
Police reform. You insisted in season and out of season 
upon the wider employment of our countrymen in the 
Public Service, The Public Service Commission was 
appointed; and though much remains to be done, the 
impetus you communicated to the movement will produce 
enduring results. Last Init not least, your crowning 
triumph was the introduction of the representative principle 
into the government of the country. But your moral 
achievements, though less palpable and obtrusive, are a yet 
more enduring monument of your public spirit and your 
self-sacrificing devotion. You have created a new spirit 
and have infused a new life into our people. You have 
brought together the varied and multitudinous races and 
peoples of India upon the same common platform and have- 
inspired them with a lofty sense of patriotism. You have 
established a new bond of sympathy among them and their 
leaders and have taught them the value of organised effort, 
with all the infinite possibilities of good attendant thereon. 

Yet there are those who take a desponding view of 
the situation—who say that our methods are faulty, that 
we have wasted our time and our breath, or that at any 
rate the results achieved have not been commensurate to 
the sacrifices incurred or the efforts put forth. There are 
moments of despondency which cast their shadows over the 
noblest and most unselfish natures, when the spirit appalled 
at the sacrifices made, shrinks back at the contemplation 
of the disproportioned achievement. In the anguish of 
disappointment, the question is asked—what is the good 
of persevering in methods and in sacrifices, when the 
outturn of them all is so insignificant ? I confess I have 
nothing but respect for those who, with the utmost: 
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good-will for the Congreas and ceaseless in their endeavours 
for the public weal, are sometimes apt to indulge in these 
sombre reflections. But I ask—has the time come for the 
final judgment ? I ask—are the results inadequate ? 
Even if they were—what are 20 years in the I'fe-time of a 
nati(ju ? I'he triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. 
Liberty is a jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and 
claiming from her votaries prolonged and assiduous 
devotion. Read history. Learn from it the estimable 
lesson of patience and fortitude and the self-sacrificing 
devotion wiiich a constitutional struggle for constitutional 
liberty involves. Need I impress these lessons upon a people 
who have presented to the world the noblest examples of 
these virtues? Every page of Indian history is resplendent 
with the touch of self-abnegation. In seasons of doubt and 
despair when darkness thickens upon us, when the journey 
before us seems to be long and weary and the soul sinks 
under the accumulating pressure of adverse circumstances, 
may we not turn for inspiration and guidance to those 
great teachers of our race—those master-spirits—who, with 
their hearts aglow with the divine enthusiasm, triumphed 
over the failing spirit, faced disappointment and persecution 
with the serenity of a higher faith and lived to witness the 
complete realization of their ideals ? Chaitanya and 
Nanak, Tukaram and Ram Das lift the mind high up to 
the sublimer eminence of the divine ideal. India of the 
past is rich in these examples. May we not hope for their 
successors in the India of the present, in the India of the 
Congress, in the India under British Rule, with all the 
stirring influences of Western life and civilization? The 
responsibilities of the present, the hopes of the, future, the 
glories of the past ought all to inspire us with the noblest 
enthusiasm to serve our country. Is there a land more 
worthy of service and sacrifice? Where is a land more 
interesting, more venerated in antiquity, more rich in 
historic traditions, in the wealth of religious, ethical and 
spiritual couceptious which have left an enduring impress 
on the civilization of mankind ? India is the cradle of 
true religions. It is the holy land of the East. Here 
knowledge first lit her torch. Here, in the morning of the 
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world, the Vedic Rishia aaog those hymos which represent 
the first yearnings of infant humanity towards the divine 
ideal. Here was developed a literature and a language 
which still excites the admiration of mankind—a philosophy 
which pondered deep over the problems of life and evolved 
solutions which satisfied the highest yearnings of the 
loftiest minds. Here man first essayed to solve the 
mystery of life, and the solution wrapped in the rich 
colours of the poetic imagination and clothed with the 
deeper significance of a higher spiritual idea, bids fair, 
thanks to the genius of the greatest Hindu scientist of the 
age, to be accepted by the world of science. From our 
shores went forth those missionaries who fired with 
apostolic fervour traversed the wilds of Asia and established 
the ascendancy of that faith which is the law and the 
religion of the nations of the Far East. Japan is our 
spiritual pupil. China and Siberia and the island of the 
Eastern Archipelago turn with reverend eyes to the land 
where was born the prophet of their faith. Our pupils 
have out-distanced us ; and where are we, hesitating, 
doubting, calculating, casting up moral results to satisfy 
ourselves that our gains have been commensurate 
to our sacrifices. Such, indeed, has not been the Royal 
road to political enfranchisement. The triumphs of liberty 
have not thus been won. Japan is an object-lesson which 
thrusts itself upon the view. Read her history ; note her 
wonderful self-sacrifice, her marvellous power of adapta¬ 
tion, her patience, her fortitude, her indomitable energy and 
persistency, and lot the most ancient of Eastern nations 
derive inspiration and guidance from the youngest which 
has solved the riddle of Asiatic life and has harmonized 
the conservatism of the East with the progressive forces 
of the West. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE 

In the constitutional struggle in which we are engaged, 
we need the co-operation of Eoglishmen and the 
sympathies of civilized mankind. It is England which has 
created in us those political aspirations, the fruition of 
which we now claim. Our souls have been stirred by 
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the great models of public virtue which the pages of 
English history so freely present. Where shall we find 
the like of them ? Their sobriety, their moderation, their 
lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their scrupulous 
regard for constitutional principles, evan amid the fervour 
and heat of revolutionary agitation, place them in the 
front rank of political leaders for all times and all 
countries. Englishmen must accept the consequences of 
their own policy—they must cheerfully face the results 
which are the outcome of their own beneficent 

administration. They must gratify the ambitions which 
they have roused and adapt their administration to the 
altered conditions which are of their own creation. They 
have taught us the principle of adaptation to the 
environments of our situation, and they must not complain, 
if we, as their apt pupils, invite them to reduce to practice 
what they enforce by precept. We have no higher 
aspiration than that we should be admitted into the great 
confederacy of self-governing States, of which England is 
the august mother. We recognize that the journey 
towards the destined goal must necessarily be slow and 
that the blessed consummation can only be attained after 
prolonged preparation and laborious apprenticeship. But 
a beginning has to be made, and there seems to be no more 
suitable time for inaugurating this new departure, for 
commemorating the new epoch which is to mark the birth 
of au emancipated people than the commencement of the 
new reign. The Victorian epoch, memorable in its 
achievements, is still more memorable in the generous 
•impulse to human freedom which it communicated in all 
parts of the world. We shared in full measure the 
beneficent influences of that epoch. Our disabilities were 
removed, our rights were extended, higher ideals of 
Government were recognized and a loftier conception of 
‘Imperial duty enforced. A successiou of illustrious 
Viceroys imparted an impetus to this beneficent movement. 
To the new Sovereign, to whom on his Coronation we offer 
our respectful salutation, we appeal to commemorate his 
glorious reign by the still further expansion of those great 
traditions of government which have been consecrated by 
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the example of his illustrious mother and which more than 
British arms have contributed to the solidarity of the 
British Empire. We have a special claim upon His 
Majesty’s sympathetic consideration. The recollections 
of his Indian tour are to us a grateful memory. We know 
him. He knows us. His Majesty’s feelings in relation to 
us are those of personal goodwill. Our feelings in relation 
to him are those of personal attachment and devotion, 
emphasized by the recollections of his general warmth, his 
truly kingly benignity, his royal condescension, his 
generous concern for all placed under his authority. The 
words of the Proclamation aie still ringing in our ears, 
consecrated by the breath of his illustrious mother, our late 
Sovereign. We have His Majesty’s assurance that he 
proposes to follow the traditions of his great mother, that 
the happiness of the Princes and the People of India 
would be to him matters of the highest concern, and that 
he would endeavour to promote the general well-being of 
all classes of bis Indian subjects, and thus merit their 
loyalty and affection. We appeal to His Majesty to 
enthrone himself in the hearts of his people and to lay 
broad and deep the foundations of his Empire, by the 
practical recognition of the claims of the people of 
India to a just and adequate representation in 
the government of their country, by the gradual extension 
to them of that system of Self-Government which 
has been the invariable accompaniment of British power 
and civilization and which, wherever it has been granted, 
has been the strongest bulwark of Imperial Eule and has 
evoked the affectionate gratitude of the people. Under 
the beneficent influences of Self-Government, alien races, 
hostile to the British connection, have been transformed 
into loyal and devoted subjects of the Crown. We 
need no such transformation. We are already sufficiently 
loyal, sufficiently attached to the British connection. 
But we are anxious for the permanence of British 
rule—for our permanent incorporation into the great 
confederacy of the British Empire. The present system 
of government necessarily represents a transition. All 
history proclaims the truth that autocratic power is devoid 
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of the elements of permanence, and that authority to be 
permanent must be planted deep in the affections of the 
people and derive its sustaining breath from the vitalizing 
springs of popular enthusiasm. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God and the right divine to rule is based on 
the unchangeable foundations of the love, the gratitude, 
the devotion of a people, evoked by the consciousness that 
they share with their rulers the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment. Despotic rule represents a stage of transition, the 
period of which should not be unnecessarily prolonged. 
But transition must give place to permanence. All signs 
point to the conclusion that the period of reconstruction 
has now arrived. 'I’he forces are there ; the materials are 
there; they lie in shapeless masses. Where is the man of 
genius who will communicate to them the vital spark and 
transform them into a new and a higher and a grander 
organization, suited to our present requirements and 
fraught with the hopes of a higher life for us and a nobler 
era for British Rule in India r* The statesmanship of 
Mr. Chamberlain, bent upon work of reconstruction and 
consolidation in South Africa, will pale before the 
splendour of this crowning achievement. We plead for the 
permanence of British rule in India. We plead for the 
gradual reconstruction of that ancient and venerated 
system, which has given to India law and order and the 
elements of stable peace. We plead for justice and 
liberty—for equal rights and enlarged privileges—for our 
participation in the citizenship of the Empire ; and I am 
sure we do not plead in vain; for the Empire thus 
reconstituted and reorganized will be stronger, nobler, 
richer far, in the love, the gratitude, the enthusiastic 
devotion of a happy and contented people, rejoicing in 
their indissoluble union with England and glorying in 
the rich promises of steady and uninterrupted progress 
towards their high destinies, under the protection and 
guidance of that great people, to whom in the counsels of 
Providence has been assigned the high mission and the 
consecrated task of disseminating among the nations of 
the earth, the great, the priceless, the inestimable blessing 
of constitutional liberty. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ELLOW-DELEGATES,—I thank you heartily for the 
^ high hoDour you have done me, and I ask your permis- 
aion to take this opportunity of offering my grateful thanka 
to the citizens of Madras of all classes and of both sexes 
who, rich and poor, young and old, united together last 
evening to give me a welcome, the warmth of which 
overwhelmed mo with the deepest emotion. But, Gentlemen, 
although yesterday was undoubtedly one of the proudest 
days of my life, yet from another point of view it was 
also a day of humiliation. For I could not but make a 
mental contrast between my humble labours on behalf of 
our common country and the splendid ovation which 
Madras was kind enough to accord to me. 

It has pleased my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, to 
refer by anticipation to some observations in my inaugural 
address. He calls me a political yogee. But if political 
activity has its value, political gogism, as my friend calls it 
and which I prefer to describe as thought and meditation, 
is not without its uses. Mr. Mehta adds that having been 
a yoge.e for some time, I have been labouring under some 
delusions. He assures us that there have been no differences 
in our camp worth speaking of. It may be so. I 
have no personal knowledge of these matters. But if I 
have laboured under any delusions, I have at least the 
consolation of knowing that my delusions were shared by 
some of the leading Indian newspapers, both of Calcutta 
and of this city. Mr. Mehta also assures cs that he himself 
has never been autocratic in his conduct as a leader. 
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I freely secept bis assurance. But be will also perhaps 
permit me to express my surprise that he should have 
been so ready to apply to himself Gibbon’s observation 
with reference to the Roman Tribune, Baroucelli. I shall 
now proceed to read my inaugural address, for I do not 
think that it is necessary that I should go through the farce 
of pretending to speak a speech which was in print before 
I left Calcutta. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I had hoped, indeed, I had 
publicly declared only a few months ago in my native town 
of Krisbnaghur, that after the storm and stress of more 
than a quarter of a century of political life, it was my 
desire to devote the remainder of my days to the peaceful 
worship of the goddess of letters undisturbed by the noise 
and bustle of the political arena. I am, by constitution 
and temperament, a student and a recluse. But our 
destinies are shaped by a higher Power than our own 
inclinations or our own natural aptitudes. Thus, it has 
happened that, by an irony of fate, the best years of my life 
have been spent in the storm and strife of politics. And it 
seems that even now when I was flattering myself that I' 
might be permitted to follow the natural bent of my own 
mind, leaving tbe work of my earlier days to be carried on 
with greater energy and vigour by the rising generation 
so many of whom I am happy to see here to-day,—it 
seems 1 was reckoning withotit my host. But since it has 
been your pleasure, Gentlemen, to drag me out of the 
seclusion of my study, in obedience to your mandate, I 
once more appear before you on the platform of this our 
Great National Gathering to discuss with each other some 
of the most important political questions affecting the 
well-being of our common country. 

NOT A RIP VAN WINKLE 

Fellow-Delegates,—Although for the last few years 
I have not been able to take the same active part in the 
discussion of our public affairs as I had been accustomed 
to do in former years, I can truly say that I do not come 
before you as a political Rip Van Winkle, for these latter 
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years, if they have not been a period of action, they have 
been a period of thought and reflection. I have followed 
every important political question with unabated interest, 
and perhaps the views slowly matured in the retirement of 
my study may be somewhat worthier of your attention 
than if I had rushed to the platform on every imaginable 
occasion. My recent abstention from active political life 
might perhaps also have another compensating advantage, 
and that is this, that I am absolutely unconnected with 
the factions and cliques which, 1 understand from the 
newspapers, have caused and are still causing considerable 
mischief by sowing dissension and discord among our 
public men. Far be it from me to presume to point out 
the path of duty to those who, by their abilities and their 
services, have justly risen to the rank of leaders, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to remind our young men that as the 
very aim and object, the raison d'etre, of the National 
Congress is to introduce some little popular element into 
the autocratic constitution of the Indian Qoverumeut, so 
if they ever aspire to be the leaders of our people, they 
should be especially careful that their own acts may not 
be condemned as autocratic by the rank and file ef our 
party. They should take care that it may not be said 
of any of them what Gibbon says of one of the Roman 
Tribunes that, “ he spoke the language of patriots and trod 
in the footsteps of despots”. If we are really sincere in 
our professions of democratic faith, let us prove our sin¬ 
cerity not merely by mellifluent phrases, but by deeds 
more eloquent than words. The greatest of modern poets 
has told us that, “ words without thoughts never to 
heaven go”. And going to the very antipodes of poetry, we 
find that the greatest of soldiers and the most practical 
of men, the Emperor Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, 
referring to one of the many libels published against him, 
prohibited his ministers from contradicting it and used 
the memorable words, les declamations passent—les 
action res tent ! Next to the approbation of my own con¬ 
science, I have never looked forward to any higher reward 
than the approval of my fellow-countrymen. Neverthe¬ 
less, I can truly say for myself that I have never been 
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anxious to set my sails to catch every passing breeze of 
popularity. I have always considered it to be my first 
and most sacred duty to express my sincere and conscien¬ 
tious opinions freely and frankly, regardless of the frowns 
of the Government, and even at the risk of losing some 
portion of the popularity and good opinion, which must 
naturally be welcome to those who have grown grey in the 
service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I hope no one will misunderstand me. It 
is my desire in this Presidential Address, and it is my 
highest ambition, to hold the balance evenly between the 
Government and the people. Lord Curzon said the other 
day that he saw the hand of Providence in the extension 
of British Rule over distant and different peoples, and 
went on to add that there was not a single man amongst 
his hearers who would not admit that it was for his good. 
Unfortunately, Gentlemen, Providence is only too often 
appealed to, whether by the governing classas or by the 
leaders of the masses. .Just as, in the time of violent 
popular excitement, mischief-making agitators pretend to 
hear the voice of God in every shout of the infuriated mob, 
so sovereigns and rulers invested with despotic powers, 
from the time of the Grecian Alexander to that of the 
German Kaiser of our days, find it easy to believe that 
every act of theirs is the direct result of divine inspiration. 
And coming to the case of our own country, although 
there is not a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal 
to the British Government, yet claiming the undoubted 
right to British subjects to criticise the acta of the 
Government, may we not respectfully ask our rulers—and in 
this connection I make no distinction between the different 
English political parties—may we not ask whether we 
are to believe that the policy which many years ago killed 
our indigenous industries, which even only the other day 
and under a Liberal Administration unblushingly imposed 
excise duties on our cotton manufactures, which steadily 
drains our national resource to the extent of some thing 
like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by imposing 
heavy burdens on aur agricultural population, increase 
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the frequency and intensity of our famines to an extent 
unknown in former times—are we to believe that the 
various administrative acts which have led to those results- 
were directly inspired by the beneficent Providence ? 

VOX POPCLI VOX DEI 

But, Gentlemen, as 1 have already said I desire to be 
strictly impartial. It is not Governments and Rulers 
alone who claim to seek shelter under the wide wings of 
Providence. History tells us that there always will be 
demagogues and popularity-hunters, who, whenever they 
are at a loss for arguments in support of their crude notions, 
try to take refuge behind democratic shibboleths, 
and “ tickle the ears of the groundlings ” by exclaiming in 
season and out of season vox popuU vox dei. Now, 
Gentlemen, great as is my respect for healthy public opinion, 
and much as I desire that our Government should recognise 
and give effect to it, I am bound to say that never was a 
more grossly misleading proposition clothed with the dignity 
of a classical tongue. Those who have read hi.story and 
read it to some purpose, will agree with me that the voice 
of the people, just like the voice of despots, has very often 
been far from being the voice of God. When, in the dark 
days of Queen Mary, fanatical mobs exulted over the 
tortures of Protestant martyrs burnt alive at Smithfield, 
—was the voice of the people the voice of God? When 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, the French 
people maddened with the lust of blood, hunted down 
aristocrats and emigrants in the sacred name of liberty, when 
the innocence of childhood, the helplessnes of the gentle 
sex, and the infirmities of age appealed to them alike in 
vain,—when the blood-thirsty mob, fiends in human form, 
shouted themselves hoarse, as the saintly Louis, the long 
suffering Marie Antoinette, the scholarly Bailley, the 
venerable and learned Malsherbes, and a host of other 
victims were led to execution, will any one dare to 
maintain at the present day that the voice of the French 
people during the Reign of Terror was Vox Dei and not 
Vex Diaboli ? Let us, therefore, beware of clap-trap phrases 
and flashy rhetoric, and whenever we advocate a particular 
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reform, let us be prepared to stand or fall on the merits of 
that question, and it, after proving that our contention is 
right, we can show further that we are supported by public 
opinion, we should be within measurable distance of the 
winning post. At the same time, I do not disguise from 
myself the fact that we have a formidable task before us. 
We are not a self-governing nation. We are not able, like 
the English people, to change one administration for 
another by our votes in the polling booths. We have to 
depend entirely upon the justice of the British Parliament; 
for unfortunately it is only too true, that as time advances, 
our Indian bureaucracy, instead of coming into line with 
popular ideas, seem to grow more and more unsympathetic. 
Do you think that any administration in England, or 
France or the United States would have ventured to waste 
vast sums of money on au empty pageant when Famine 
and Pestilence were stalking over the land, and the Angel 
of Death was flapping bis wings almost within hearing of 
the light-hearted revellers ? 

A POMPOUS PAGEANT TO A PERISHING PEOPLE 

Gentlemen, a year has now rolled by since the great 
political pageant was held at Delhi against the almost 
unanimous protests of all our public and representative men 
both in the press and on the platform. On what ground 
did they protest? They protested not because they were 
wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign whose Coronation it 
was intended to celebrate, but because they felt that if 
His Majesty’s ministers had done their duty and had laid 
before him an unvarnished story of his famine-strickeo 
subjects in India, His Majesty, with bis characteristic 
sympathy for sufiering humanity, would himself have been 
the first to forbid his representatives in this country to offer 
a pompous pageant to a starving population. However, 
our protests were disregarded, and the great tamasha 
was celebrated with that utter recklessness of expense 
which you may always expect when men, no matter 
however highly placed, were dealing with other people’s 
money and were practically accountable to no one for 
their acts. 

40 
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We are all familiar with the hnancial jugglery which, 
by distributing the expenses under vavious, and sometimes 
under the most unexpected headings, makes it so difficult 
for ordinary men to find out the total cost of such a 
pageant. Still, whether you estimate that cost by a few 
lakhs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even half of 
the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi Durbar had 
been made over for the purposes of famine relief, it might 
have been the means of saving millions of men, women and 
children from death by starvation. One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin,” and His Majesty Edward VII, 
the son and successor of our beloved and revered Queen 
Victoria, won the hearts, not only of his British subjects, 
but also of the countless millions of his subjects in this 
country when it became known, that of all the various 
functions in connection with the Coronation in England, 
that which specially appealed to the sympathy and interest 
of the Sovereign was the feeding of half a million of the 
poor at His Majesty’s own expense. Can we doubt, 
therefore, what His Majesty’s own verdict would have been 
if the true condition of his Indian subjects bad been 
faithfully laid before him by those who represent him in 
this country and the Minister whose duty it is to advise 
him in regard to Indian affairs? 

PAYING THE PIPER 

But apart from the enormous expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India, what has been the result 
to the independent Native States ? Information is now 
beginning to leak out showing how little some of these 
States were prepared to bear the extraordinary expense— 
or shall I say extravagance—which was forced upon them 
by the invitation to the Delhi Durbar. It is stated by a 
retired English Covenanted Civil Servant of 28 years’ 
service that one State became temporarily bankrupt owing 
to three causes;—(1) Famine ; (2) expenses in connection 
with the Coronation trip to England; and (3) the still 
heavier outlay at Delhi. Be that as it may, it is 
well known that all the Native States, almost without 
exception, have found the drain upon their resources so 
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heavy that they have been obliged to curtail their 
expenditure by postponing many urgently-needed works of 
utility. Now, let us ask ourselves if anything has been 
gained by the Delhi Durbar, which may even for a moment 
be balanced against these sad results. But with every 
desire to take a fair and impartial view of the whole 
question, I cannot say that this “ sable cloud turns forth 
her silver lining on the night”. As to the masses of the 
people, nothing could possibly seem more utterly heartless 
than the spectacle of a great Government imposing the 
heaviest taxation upon the poorest population in the world, 
and then lavishly spending the money so obtained over 
fireworks and pompous pageants while millions of the poor 
were dying of starvation. As to the middle classes, the 
most representative men generally kept aloof and were 
conspicuous by their absence, and of those who entered an 
appearance on that occasion most of them came back with 
bitter memories of the diSerent treatment received by 
Indians and Europeans both during travelling and at the 
Durbar itself. 

THE POSITION OF OOR PRINCES 

Then how about the Princes and the Feudatory 
Chiefs ? If it be true, as I believe it is, that one of the 
objects that Lord Curzon had in view, was that our Princes 
and Nobles should meet ou a common platform and thereby 
arrive at a better understanding and cultivate more cordial 
relations with each other, then all I can say is that 
never had good intention met with a more signal failure. 
The descendants of the Sovereign Princes, before whom 
English merchants had presented themselves on bended 
knees; and with whom the East India Company, after they 
had acquired sovereign rights in this country, concluded 
treaties as Allies—the descendants of those Princes found 
themselves treated as ordinary subjects and their proud 
and sensitive natures were subjected to a humiliation which 
they had never known before under the British 
Government. I have said that our Indian Princes, instead 
of being treated as the Allies and Feudatories of His 
Britannic Majesty, have been treated like ordinary 
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snbjects, bnt I ought to add in order to fill up the picture, 
that the princes are denied tbe rights and privileges of 
British subjects. If the poorest and meanest of His- 
Majesty’s subjects in India is charged with the most 
heinous offence known to the law, he has the right to be 
tried by a jury of his peers and, if found guilty, he has the 
further right of appealing to tbe highest judicial tribunal of 
the Presidency to which he belongs. But in the ease of an 
Indian Prince, if his enemies succeed in persuading the 
British Kesident that he has committed some grave offence, 
the Government of India, endorsing the opinion of its 
Political Agent, directs his trial before a special commission 
entirely composed of British ofiicislg and the verdict of 
such a special commission is always a foregone conclnsion. 
Nor is this to bo wondered at, for we have it on the 
authority of an illustrious historian that even in Europe 
where there are no racial prejudices, “ a military 
commission to which a government sends accused 
persons of importance, never knows how to send 
them back to it absolved And what is true of 
a military commission is equally true of a special 
commission of Civilian officials whose promotion and 
prospects depend upon the good opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment. On one occasion only, in the case of Mulbar Kao 
Gaekwar, the Indian Government tried the experiment of 
a mixed commission. But in that case the Indian Commis¬ 
sioners, consisting of two princes and a statesman of repute, 
returned a verdict of acquittal, but the three English 
officials associated with them proved the truth of M. Thiers’ 
observation and “ knew not bow to send back absolved an 
accused person of such importance ". Lord Curzon the 
other day^ at Alwar, sneered at our endeavours to get 
better treatment for our princes as making “ bad blood ” 
between them and the Government. Gentlemen, we know 
how helpless our princes are, and if we, who are British 
subjeets, endeavour to see that our princes are at least 
as well ofi as ourselves, can that be justly described as 
making “ bad blood Sneers such as these may become 
a Brummagem Imperialist like Mr. Chamberlain, but are 
they worthy of a large hearted statesman like Lord Curzon ? 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CONJURER 

Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain naturally reminds me 
of the great fiscal question which is now absorbing the 
attention of the people of the British Isles. At a time 
when the great Birmingham conjurer, with two loaves 
made to order, is performing wonderful tricks before his 
simple-minded audiences—tricks which our ewn profes¬ 
sional jugglers may be proud of when this great man is 
inviting the British people to take leave of their senses 
and to coma to (he eonciusion that the excess of imports 
over exports, instead of being an indication of increasing 
national wealth and prosperity is a proof of national 
decadence,—I say this is a fit and proper occasion to draw 
your attention to the converse state of things existing 
here. In England, imports exceed exports by many 
millions. Mr. Cliamberlain asks the, country to weep over 
this result. Here in India our exports exceed our 
imports by many millions. If Mr. Chamberlain’s view were 
right, we should rejoice to find our exports exceeding our 
imports. But in my opinion the balance of trade is 
against us, and it is we who ought to weep over the drain 
to which our country is annually subjected. As this 
proposition with regard to India will be best proved by 
disproving Mr. Chamberlain’s allegations, I shall ask your 
permission to quote a few sentences from an old speech of 
my own delivered at Greenwich during my Parliamentary 
candidature, dealing with the same subject which was then 
raised by our I'ory opponents. Remember, Gentlemen, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was at that time one of the greatest 
champions of Free Trade. The cry now raised is nothing 
new. We were perfectly familiar with it in 1884, and the 
following was the substance of my reply to Baron de 
Worms and Mr. Boord, the sitting members for the then 
united Boi'ough of Greenwich. I quote from the 
Gieenwich Observer of November 28, 1884:— 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 

Both the sitting members had dwelt at great length and had 
encouraged the Idea that the present depression and consequent 
•distress were owing more or less to the policy ot Free Trade. Th» 
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leaders of the Conservative Party who, like Sir Stafford Northcote, 
were perfectly convinced of the absurdity of these doctrines still’ 
deemed It politic to profess a considerable degree of Indulgence 
for what they regarded as pious notions, I venture to think that 
the whole policy of the Conservative Party, in regard to this vital 
question consists of mere weak vacillation, of dreaming and coquet¬ 
ting with Ignorant quacks and false prophets who believe that by 
merely avoiding the use of the word Protection, and by substitut¬ 
ing some other phrase such as Reciprocity or Retaliation they 
would succeed in deluding the people of this country. Well, these 
people, the Fair Traders relied mostly upon the comparison between 
the Imports and exports of this country. They pointed to the 
great excess of Imports over exports and told them that that 
was a sure sign of national extravagance and Impending ruin. 
It Is an undoubted fact that your Imports exceed your exports by 
a very large amount—reaching I believe the sum of something 
like 160 mllllens sterling. The fact was undisputed and the only 
question was whether U was a stgn of rational decadence, whether 
It was a gigantic evil or on the conlrs)y, a matter for national 
congratulation. They who believed In Free Trade believed that 
the excess of Importsjwas a conclusive proof of national wealth and 
prosperity. The first thing to bear In mind was this : that It they 
(the English people) did not sell a single shilling’s worth of goods 
to the foreigner, they would still have to receive a large sum from 
various countries of the world on account of their foreign Invest¬ 
ments In every quarter of the universe, and also on account oh 
being the largest ocean carriers and the largest Insurers of the 
trade of the world. Now, they all know that all International 
transactions of that kind were carried on chiefly by barter or 
exchange of goods and but an Insignificant part In gold and silver. 
Therefore these various sums must come to England In the shape 
of gold and must necessarily swell the amount of their 

imports.But let them look at the question from 

another point of view. . . What Free Traders said was 

that almost the whole of these Imports represented only whst they 
bought from foreign countries. Well, It that was so, If the whole 
ot their excess of Imports over exports represented nothing more or 
less than the excess of their purchases over their sales, then be 
thought it would be only fair and reasonable to suppose that these 
gigantic purchases had been somehow or other paid for, because 
they could scarcely assume that the traders of the world had 
been so foolish and idiotic aa to sell their goods without receiving 
payment In any shape or form. 

Turning to the Board of Trade Returns, they found that from 
the year 1864 down to 1880, a period of 27 years, their imports had 
exceeded their exports by a sum ot not less than 1,700 millions 
sterling In round numbers. Now bow did they think that gigantic 
sum had been paid for? Surely It could never have been paid for 
by exchange of goods, for the very fact of their Imports exceeding 
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the exports by that amount was absolutely conclusive upon that 
point. Nor could this enormous sum have been paid in money. 
He had already said that international payments were never made 
to any appreciable extent in money, bullion, or specie. If they 
would allow him, he would give a striking illustration of the fact. 
After the Franco-Prussian War, early in 1873, the French 
Government made a very large payment to Germany—a payment 
of not less than 94 millions pounds sterling. And how was it 
paid ? Only six millions In gold and silver and eight millions in 
bank notes—the whole of the remainder, not less than 80 millions 
being paid by bills of exchange on various countries, which, of 
course, represented the value ot the commodities which France had 
to export in order to pay that Indemnity to Germany. But 
quite apart trom general experience, they had a sure test In 
the statistics furnished by tite Board ot Trade as regards the 

exports and imports ot gold and silver..So that altogether 

they had the astounding fact that from 1854 to 1880, they 
had not only received from the various countries of the world 
goods to the value of 1,700 millions sterling in excess of their 
exports but that during the same period ibey had also imported 
gold and silver amounting to over 100 millions sterling. Then 
how about the payment ? As they bad already seen it could 
not have been by exchange of goods, nor could it have been in 
money because their Imports of specie had exceeded their exports 
by not less than 100 millions sterling ; thus the whole thing was 
reduced to what used to be called when he studied geometry at 
school a rediictio ad ahsurdum. Therefore, whichever way they 
looked at this question of excess of imports, it was no Indication of 
national decadence but ot national wealth and prosperity. The case 
of his own country—and here fellow-delegates and ladles 
and gentlemen, I invite your special attention—the case 
of India presented the reverse of the shield. Four years ago, 
addressing a large audience in the city ot Bombay, he 
pointed out tliat they in India had to pay a very Urge 
sum, amounting to something like 20 millions to the India 
Office, on account of what was called ‘ Home Charges 
consisting of the liberal salaries and extravagant pensions paid to 
superannuated officials. He did not wish to go into the political 
aspect of the question just now. He was now more concerned with 
its economic aspect, and he desired to tell them that four years ago 
he pointed out this most significant »nd curious fact that the 
Indian exports exceeded by the sum of 20 millions, which was, as 
nearly as possible, the amount ot those Home Charges to which he 
had referred ; in other words, it amounted to this—that this tribute 
of 20 millions they had to pay was paid by the export ot goods and 
commodities for which they In India received nothing whatever In 
the shape of imports. He said, therefore, that whether they looked 
at the facts and figures in regard to this country, or whether 
they enlarged their vision and extended their scope of investigation 
and examined the circumstances of other nations, they could not 
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but come to the conclaston that an increase ot imports was not a 
sign of national decay but of growing wealth and prosperity. 

Well, Gentlemen, [ venture to think that what I said 
nearly 20 years ago before that British audience at Green¬ 
wich holds equally true at the present moment. History 
repeats itself, and we find that the same Mr. Chamberlain 
who betrayed his leader and split up the Liberal Party in 
1885 is repeating the same process with the Conservative 
Party. We, in India, may look on complacently over the 
party conflict in England, but one or two questions remain 
to be answered by the advocates of this new fiscal policy. 

Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to include India in his 
scheme of an Imperial Zollverein ? Judging by his earlier 
speeches, no one v/ould imagine that this great statesman 
knew of the existence of a country like India, much less 
that it is a part of the British Empire or that it has an 
immensely larger population than the Colonies which he 
has taken under his wings. It was after having bean 
repeatedly reminded by statesmen of the first rank that it 
suddenly dawned upon him at the very conclusion of his 
campaign that India was a factor which could not be 
altogether ignored even by Imperialists of tbe Birmingham 
School—we should also like to ask Mr. Chamberlain 
whether if preference is given to the wheat grower in 
Canada, the same preference is to be given to India, or 
whether Canadian wheat is to be protected against Indian 
wheat. But although we here as well as his critics in 
England may go on repeating these questions till we are 
hoarse, the Birmingham Sphynx is not at all likely to give 
us any reply; for on« of bis chief characteristics is an 
insolent contempt for all his opponents however high their 
personal and political reputation. 

I am myself a staunch believer in the doctrines of 
Free Trade. But whatever my individual opinions may 
be, I am aware that a large body of opinion amongst my 
countrymen is in favour of protection as regards our own 
industries. And having regard to the fact that so many 
of our flourishing industries were deliberately killed by 
heavy excise duties. Free Trader as 1 am on principle, I 
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'bave scracely the heart to appose my fellow-countrymen 
when they ask for protection on behalf of our native 
industries. I shall, therefore, take leave of this subject by 
asking one q^uestion of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. 

PLAIN ISSUES 

If you succeed in deluding the people of England and 
inducing them to adopt a suicidal protectionist policy, what 
answer will you return to our people when they desire 
their industries to be protected against Lancashire? 
Hitherto while England was herself pursuing the policy of 
Free Trade, your arm-chair politicians were able to console 
their consciences by saying : 

We believe In Free Trade. We allow free Imports Into Great 
Britain and Ireland, and we as trustees for the Indian l^lmplre 
cannot approve of your adopting a policy which we ourselves 
believe to be wrong and when we offer the best proof of the 
sincerity of our convictions by showing that we are sincere Free 
Traders and allow goods from every foreign country to come Into 
our country without any protective duties. 

That was all very fine in the old days. Bat if Mr. 
Chamberlain wins, shall we not be able to say in reply, 
you the people of England iu your simplicity have “ lent a 
too credent ear ” to the siren voice of the Birmingham 
tempter, aud now that you have done so, when every rag 
of hypocrisy has been stripped off your backs and yon 
stand exposed before the world in all the nakedness of 
your selfish policy, with what countenance will you under¬ 
take to Justify your policy in India? One of your Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, the Calcutta Statesman, has taken the 
measure of this Birmingham Politican. In 1884 when 
Mr. Ohamberlain was one of the shining lights of the 
Kadical Party, and I was a Parliamentary candidate, I 
freely acknowledged him as one of my leaders. I shall, 
therefore, abstain from saying anything myself inconsistent 
with our old relationship and only make an extract from 
the Statesman newspaper giving a faithful description of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his political programme : 

Mr. Chamberlain has the faculty of overpowering the 
common sense of his audiences; otherwise they would hardly allow 
him to continue the repetition ot such astonishing folly. The 
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character of the eminent campaigner’s economics Is already familiar 
but hitherto we have not been made acquainted with any examples 
of his reading of history. Now that we are privileged to catch a 
glimpse of It, we can merely marvel at its Impertinence and wonder 
what may be coming next .... As for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
claim that he can provide work and wages for all, there seems 
nothing lor It but to take refuge In a remark which we find in 
the Economist ; ‘ The egotism of the man Is growing really 
stupendous.’ 

PAX BRITTANNICA 

Incidentally in connection with the Fiscal Question 

I have alluded to the annual drain on the resources of this 
country. Now, Gentlemen, I shall ask your leave to point 
out in somewhat more detail the abuses of the increasing 
poverty of our country. A political critic or reformer has 
always a difficult task before him. His is not a bed of 
roses. The very fact of his finding fault with the existing 
state of things arrays all the vested interests against him. 
Even disinterested Englishmen are inclined to start with a 
prejudice against those who are not full of unqualified 
admiration tor the acts and the policy of their countrymen 
in India. Still we have the consolation of feeling that many 
who came to soofF have remained to bless and thanks to the 
efiforts of the Congress, and the labours of some of our large- 
hearted English friends such as Mr. Digby, to whom we 
can never be sufficiently grateful, we have the mournful 
satisfaction of knowing that we have succeeded in convincing 
a large portion of the English people that India is no 
longer the Eldorado which many yet pretend it is, but that 
it is a laud of ever-increasing poverty where the masses of 
the people hardly ever have an adequate meal during the 
24 hours of the day from year’s end to year’s end. 

It has been said by men who ought to have known 
better that India is the lightest taxed country in the world 
in spite of the clearest evidence that the tax per head in 
England amounted to 7 per cent, of the income of the 
people, but in India it was according to one calculation 

II percent, and according to another, that is, taking 20 rupees 
as the annual income per head, it was no less than 14 per 
cent. double that of the English people—the richest 
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nation In the world. It is also deliberately ignored that 
Lord Mayo more than 30 years ago declared that the 
utmost limits of taxation had been reached in this country, a 
statement more than once re-affirmed by responsible 
statesmen. Apart from the normal poverty of our people 
when we draw the attention of the (Government to the 
ever-recurring famines and their increasing severity, we are 
officially told that famines are acts of God and attributable 
only to want of rainfall. To those who, as rulers of this 
vast country, are entrusted with irresponsible powers over 
the destinies of 300 millions of human beings, it may be 
very satisfactory to assign to Divine power and the operations 
of Nature, the consequences of their own short-sighted 
policy, but they cannot expect independent and intelligent 
observers to accept their interested and specious statements. 
Even officials of high rank and Anglo-Indian newspapers 
which ordinarily support the Government and are known 
to be its demi-official organs have been obliged from time 
to time to admit that the policy of the (Jovernmeut in the 
progressive increase of the land-tax is a potent factor in the 
increasing frequency and severity of onr famines. Referring 
to the fact that from the time the dominions of the 
Mahratta sovereign came under British rule in 1817, to the 
year 1823, that is to say within a period of six years, the 
assessment was nearly doubled being raised from 80 lakhs to 
150 lakhs. The Bombay Government in its Administration 
Report for 1892-93 thus describes the operations of 
that period; 


Official Condemnation 

Every effort was made—lawful and unlawful—to get the 
utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subjected to 
torture—In some Instances cruel and revolting beyond description 
—If they could not or would not yield what was demanded. 
Numbers abandoned their homes and fled Into neighbouring 
Native States; large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation, 
and In some districts no more than a third of the cultivated area 
remained In occupation. 

One of the most conservative of English journals, 
speaking of the condition of these ryots, said :— 
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Stupidity, blindness, indifference, greed—Insblllty, In a word, 
In all its thousand forms—settled down, like the fabled harpies 
on the ryot’s bread and bore off with them all that he subsisted 
upon. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that in 
1893 the Hon. Mr, ttogers, member of the Bombay 
Council, stated as follows :— 

In the 11 years from 1879-80, to 1880-90 there were sold by 
auction for the collection of land revenue the occupancy rights 
of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 840,713 defaulters In addition 
to personal property of the value of Rs. 29,65,081. Of the 
1,963,364 acres, 1,174,143 had to be bought In on the part of the 
Government for want of bidders, that Is to say, very nearly 
60 per cent, of the land supposed to be fairly and equitably 
assessed could not find purchasers. 

Could there be any more scathing condemnation of 
this system of taxation ? Passing from Bombay to Madras, 
we are confronted with similar merciless enhancement of 
taxation? I'he Calcutta the leading Anglo- 

Indian newspaper of this country, wrote as follows;— 

The late Madras famine has raised the question as to what 
the Government has done to protect the agriculture of Southern 
India In return tor the revenue raised from it . 

Twenty years of British rule have Increased the Government 
demand upon the agriculture of Madras by over one million, or 
one-third ot the whole land revenue paid by the Presidency to 
the Company In 1858. There are not wanting those who affirm 
that this Increased taxation had much to do with the late calamity. 
The husbandmen were less able according to this view, to bear the 
strain ot bad seasons. In consequence of the enormous Increase In 
the revenue taken from them. 

Well, Gentlemen, let us turn now for one moment to 
the state of things in the Central Provinces. Only about 
a year ago, the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Bose, a member of the 
Supreme Council, rnade the following statement from 
his place in Council;— 

Proceedings with a view to a second new settlement are also 
In progress In Bllaspur and Raipore. The Districts, especially the 
former were very hard hit during the last famine. They are no 
less so this time. They were both newly assessed about ten years 
ago. The enhancement In Bllaspur was 102 per cent, in some cases 
mnd 105 per cent, in others. 
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It ia important to note that this remarkable statement 
remained unchallenged. In Bengal, thanks to the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, we are somewhat 
better off than our compatriots in other parts of India. 
But even in Bengal, attempts are every now and again 
made to bring about a reversal of Lord Cornwallis’ policy 
but since an open and direct reversal would be attended 
with serious difficulties, indirect encroachments upon the 
spirit and letter of the Permanent Settlement are made by 
the imposition of new taxes upon the land such as the 
chowkidari tax, the road cess and the public works cess. 

PROMOTION—BY RESULT SETTLEMENTS 

Disparaging references are also made to our Mughal 
Emperors, But there again they forget that those rulers 
were not birds of passage like our English officials but the 
revenue which they gathered from the people—and theirs’ 
was a very elastic system favourably contrasting with 
the system of which we now complain—was spent in the 
country and the money circulating among the children of 
the soil remained and fructified in the country. But what 
is the case now with our English rulers ? The revenue is 
wrung from the pockets of our people but the savings of 
English officials, both civil and military as well as their 
ample pensions, are spent for the benefit of their native land. 
The elastic modes of the Mughal and the Mahratta have 
given place to a cast-iron system worked by a host of 
highly paid and “ promotion-by-result ” settlement officers. 
The most recent result of the present system was 
prominently brought to the notice of Lord Cutzon by the 
Hon. Mr. Smeaton in his speech at the Viceregal Council. 
He pointed out that according to the accounts of 1900-1901, 
the collections in Bombay, the Punjab and Madras were 
60 lakhs in excess of the previous year which was a year 
of famine and these 60 lakhs were largely the arrears for 
that year which Mr. Smeaton declared “ should not have 
been demanded at all". 

“And this," he added, “brought to his mind a very vital 
question lately raised, whether the intensity of recent famines is, 
or Is not, largely due to poverty caused by the operation of our land 
revenue system as a whole.” 
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Gentlemen, I m«y observe here parenthetically that 
candid language like that of Mr. Smeatou is not very highly 
appreciated by our Government, and whether it be a mere 
unfortunate coincidence or whether it was owing to his 
opinions not finding much favour in high quarters, it is quite 
certain that just at the time when the public expected that 
he would succeed to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Burma, 
an extension was granted to Sir F. Fryer just long 
enough to oblige Mr. Sraeaton to retire from the service 
under the 35 years' rule. 

Even the ordinary Government organ, the Pioneer, was 
compelled to say that the fact that “ in the Supreme 
Council, Mr. Smeaton has always given his opinion fearlessly 
and independently ought to have told in his favour rather 
than against him 

Well, Gentlemen, I have already called your attention 
to the poverty of our country and as regards the evidence 
I have mostly relied upon the testimony of high English 
officials. And not only have I relied on their testimony 
but I have based my conclusions on the inexorable 
logic of facts. If when in Bombay out of 1,963,364 
acres of land held by defaulters bad to be sold by auction, 
no less than 1,174,143 acres had to be bought in for want 
of bidders, what did that mean ? It simply meant this ; that 
the land was too heavily taxed to be worth buying. If 
the taxation had been equitable and there had been a 
reasonable chance of deriving even a poor and miserable 
pittance from the cultivation of those lands, do you think 
there would have been any lack of purchasers? Well, then. 
Gentlemen, according to all the available evidence, India is 
one of the poorest countries in the world. We have seen 
how the English Civilian Officials through their extravagant 
pay and pensions and compensation for exchange and 
furlough allowsinces, drain the resources of the country. 
But it even after meeting their demands we might have 
had any vitality left, the military service steps in with all 
the inhumanly selfish policy of the British War Office, 
shamelessly supported by the Secretary of State tor India 
and sucks the life-blood of this country. I have never 
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■been slow to ackoowledgo the benefits conferred upon us by 
the British Government, so much so that no less an 
authority than the late John Bright, after the meeting in 
Willis’s Rooms in 1879 himself assured me that the only 
portion of my speech of which he did not approve was where, 
to use his own words, he thought I was endeavouring 
“ to sugar the pill”. But, Gentlemen, while none of us 
is insensible to those benefits, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that whenever British interests clash with ours, 
India is certain to kick the beam. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
therefore, should not be surprised if the policy and means 
of our Government do not always command our unqualified 
admiration or render us inclined to fall down on 
our knees to offer our thanks to heaven for the 
wisdom and benevolence of our rulers. I have already 
referred to the tendency of some persons when 
they are worsted in argument to take refuge in some 
high sounding phrase especially if it is veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language, and to consider it almost 
an act of blasphemy on your part if you do not immediately 
raise the white flag and surrender at discretion. Such is 
the case with the defenders of the extreme party of our 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Argument and logic are not 
their forte, and, therefore, whenever they are pushed 
to a corner they appeal with an air of triumph to the 
Latin phrase, “Pu.r Britannica’’. Wo all unhesitatingly 
admit that this Pax Britannica lias undoubtedly put an end 
to the anarchy and internecine wars which prevailed here 
during the declining days of the Mughal Empire. But if, 
now-a-days wo are free from the ravages of lawless hordes, 
if we are no longer subject to the pillage and rapine and 
slaughter, of domestic strife and struggles for ascendancy 
between rival princes and chiefs, we cannot forget that 
there is another side to the balance sheet. After all it 
makes but little difference whether millions of lives are 
lost on account of war and anarchy or whether the same 
result is brought about by famine and starvation. 

A REFLEX .JINGOISM 

The Jingo fever which has swept over England during 
the past few years has had its baneful results in this 
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country. When the British Government on the initiative- 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who has been the evil genius of the 
Empire for so many years, after having embarked upon the- 
Boer War with a light heart, which reminds one of the 
notorious declaration to the French War Secretary just 
before the Franco-Prnssian War that “ the Army 
was ready, aye, ready to a button ”—1 say, when the 
British Government discovered that be had entered upon 
a really serious and extremely costly affair, they 
endeavoured, in accordance with former precedents, to make 
India the scapegoat and in defiance of Law and Justice to 
throw the burden of the War upon our unhappy and 
unrepresented people. I am glad to think that some of the 
leading Anglo-Indian journals, who do not always see eye 
to eye with us, raised their influential voice on our behalf. 
Capital, the organ of English mercantile men in Calcutta, 
made the following forcible observations ;— 

It seems that the Home Government proposed to foist upon 
the Indian people a charge of £786,000 In the shape of additional 
pay to the British soldiers stationed In this country This Increase 
of pay has been the result of the war in South Africa, where troops 
from India saved the situation In Natal In the early part of the 
conflict—a conflict with which the Indian people bad nothing 
whatever to do, and in a country too, where the natives of this 
Empire are denied the full rights of citizenship, and where a 
Hindu has actually been fined for walking on the pavement. The 
Indian Government should resist this Impost tooth and nail. 

Gentlemen we cannot be too thankful to my friend, 
Mr. Shirley Tremeurne, Editor of the Capital, for this 
spirited protest and for the admirable impartiality with 
which he discusses public questions. But then, as 
Mr. C. J. O’Donnel says, the Indian Government has no 
tooth or nail except for the native taxpayer. 

Capital went on to say :— 

There Is another charge that Is to be hung round our necks. If 
Lord Curzon’s Government Is weak enough to submit to It, viz., 
a sum of £548,000 being £7-108. for every soldier sent to India as 
the cost price of recruiting him. A more unjust Imposition could 
not be made, and It Is one which could only be thrust upon a people 
having no representative Institution. The British Army Is raised 
at Home tor Imperial purposes. A regiment may have seen years- 
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of service In other parts of Greater Britain before It comes to 
India, and yet it is proposed to charge the original recruiting 
and training charges et the soldiers to the Indian Ezcheqaer. The 
whole thing is ridiculous. 

TIBET AND PERSIA 

No less an authority than the late Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out many years ago that, by a mere change in the 
service and transport system and without reducing the 
strength of the Army by a single man, it was possible to 
effect a reduction of at least three millions sterling in the 
military expenditure of this country. We also know that 
the late Mr. Caine repeatedly pointed out that the strength 
of the British Army in India was far in excess of what was 
necessary for purely Indian purposes. This statement is 
often challenged, but the London Standard, the leading 
Tory newspaper, which can never be suspected of any 
pro-Indian proclivities and least of all, in military matters, 
has unexpectedly come to our support. It declared not 
long ago that Ladysmith has been defended by regiments 
brought from India; that Indian troops had relieved the 
Legations of Pekin; that during the South African War 
over 13,000 British Officers and men had been sent there 
from India accompanied by more than 9,000 followers and 
attendants. Thirteen hundred British Officers and men and 
20,000 Native troops together with more than 17,000 camp 
followers were sent to China. After giving these figures 
which speak for themselves, the Standard, exultingly 
exclaims : “ Such is the scale on which India at the shortest 
notice and without dislocating her establishment can 
contribute towards the military capabilities of the Empire 
beyond her own frontiers.’' When such a high Jingo 
authority has stated our case in as clear and forcible 
language as we could have desired to use ourselves, let not 
lesser Jingoes in this country presume to question the 
truth of the statement that the military establishment of 
India is far in excess of our own requirements. 

Before leaving this subject of military extravagance, I 
desire to raise a warning voice against the pseudo- 
imperialism which impels some of our prancing Pro-Consuls 
41 
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to seek new adventures beyond our proper frontiers, 
whether in Afghanistan or in Burma; whether in the 
Forbidden Land of the Lamas or in another direction so 
close to the sphere of Russian influence as almost to invite 
a collision with that power. If we had an Irish Viceroy 
and if Persia had been an Oriental Donnybrook Fair, there 
might not, perhaps, have been anything so very 
incongruous in the Governor-General going to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and inviting all and sundry to oblige 
him by treading on his coat tail. 

There are some enterprises which might well be called 
a tempting of Providence. But if it be considered 
presumptuous on our part to protest against any enterprise 
however perilous and ill-conceived which a Jingo Ministry 
in England might be disposed to undertake, let it not be 
forgotten that under an Act of Parliament no portion of the 
Indian Army can be lawfully taken out of service 
beyond the proper frontiers of India without the previous 
consent of Parliament (hear, hear) and let it, at all events, 
be made clear to us that India is not to be saddled with 
any portion of the burdens which may be thrown on the 
Empire as the result of the vaulting ambition of 
vainglorious imperialists. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I now pass on to the important question of the 
Administration of J ustice and more particularly of Criminal 
Justice. Every one will admit that notbing is more 
calculated to create discontent and disaffection than the belief 
that justice is not evenly and impartially administered. 
It is equally unquestionable that it cannot be impartially 
administered if the functions of Prosecutor and Judge are 
combined in the same official. Therefore, it is that for 
some years past we have been asking for a complete 
separation of Executive from Judicial functions. The 
present combination of these two incompatible functions has 
been condemned by almost every one whose opinion is 
worth anything. Only in 1893, Sir R. Garth declared 
that the present anomalous position of (he District 
Magistrate only 
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tempts him to use his Influeoce and powers for a good many 
Improper purposes, which however much they may have 
been countenanced by high civilian officials, have deservedly 
Incurred the odium of the public and brought disgrace on the 
Indian Administration. 

But, Gentlemen, it is no longer necessary to fortify 
ourselees with the opinions of high judicial authorities like 
Sir R. Garth, Sir B. Peacock, Sir R. Couch, Lord 
Hobhouse and a host of other distinguished persons, for the 
justice of our contention has been admitted in the most 
emphatic terms by more than one Viceroy and more than 
one Secretary of State for India. But the capacity for 
passive resistance of the Indian Civil Service is unlimited, 
and when beaten all along the line on the merits of the 
question, they have sliil managed to shelve this urgent 
reform hy deluding successive Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State into the belief that it would involve doubling the 
cost of administration. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is 
not easily baffled. A Viceroy, however well-intentioned 
and strong-minded, can rarely resist the steady pressure of 
his Civilian entourage, and especially on questions of 
administrative detail, he is naturally inclined to place 
implicit reliance upon the officials who have had long 
personal experience of the working of that administration. 
Then as to the Secretary of State, he is equally well- 
guarded by a band of Anglo-Indian fossils who take good 
care that he should be nothing more than their month-piece. 
Thus it is, that driven from all their positions of vantage, 
they have now taken refuge in their last entrenchment— 
financial difficulty. Lord Kimberley, who was strongly 
convinced of the merits of this reform, was told that it 
would meau doubling the staff throughout the country. 
His predecessor, Lord Gross, similarly deceived by the 
same group of ancient fossils, said in the House of Lords 
that this reform which in his opinion would be uu 
excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Government of 
India, could not possibly be carried out in the existing state 
of Indian finances. But, Gentlemen, fortunately we have 
had the good fortune of having some of our countrymen in 
the Indian Civil Service. Mr. R. C. Dutt, who had 
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sttBiDed tbe rack of a CoromigBioner of a Division, and' 
who had filled the office of District Magistrate in most of 
the important districts of Bengal came forward with a 
weighty statement showing that the reform could be most 
easily carried out without increasing the cost of 
administration by a single rupee. Mr. Dutt’s scheme baa 
been before the authorities now for some years. He baa 
mercilessly exposed tbe hypocrisy of this objection on 
financial grounds. Not one member of tbe Service of 
which he was so distinguished a member has ventured to 
enter the lists and measure swords with him. Therefore, 
we may take it that his statements cannot be answered. 
But nevertheless our Anglo-Indian officials know how to 
obstruct the most urgently-needed reform. That they 
should do so, while mediocrity or worse than mediocrity 
was in office, during tbe days of Lord George Hamilton, is 
nothing to be wondered at. But we bad a right to expect 
better things from a statesman of Lord Curzon’s reputation 
and strength of mind. 

EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 

Then again, what about the burning question of 
justice as between Europeans and Indians ? But as this 
is a most delicate matter, involving racial questions, 
in regard to which my own statements may not be 
credited with the impartiality and freedom from exaggeration 
with which it is my highest ambition to approach 
the discussion of all controversial questions, I prefer to 
rest our case on the deliberate admissions of English 
officials of high position and long experience who cannot 
be suspected of any undue bias against their own countrymen. 
With this object I shall ask your leave to read an 
extract from the speech of a recently retired English 
member of the Covenanted Civil Service who has filled 
some of the highest official positions in this country. I 
refer to Sir Henry Cotton who, as you all know, was Chief 
Seeretaty to the Government of Bengal, Member of the 
Viceregal Council, and Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
who, in all probability, would have been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal if his conscientious and outspokem 
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opinions, like those of Mr. Smeaton, had not placed him 
oat of the running. Sir H. Cotton speaking at a recent 
meeting in London stated as follows : — 

When Englishmen were put upon their trial for these crimes 
what was the general result ? In the great majority of cases It 
could only be described as a judicial scandal. He was not 
particularly anxious that anyone should find his way to the gallows 
but ha was bound to say that there were Innumerable cases In 
which men charged with most brutal murders lor which no other 
punishment than hanging was suitable had escaped through the 
failure to administer justice fairly and tully. Why was that ? In the 
first place, these offenders were tried by a jury of their own 
countrymen. It was, ol course, a very sound principle in law that 
a man should be tried by bis peers and equals, but it was hardly 
necessary tor him to point out that In a country like India where 
Englishmen were widely scattered, and where one of them, say a 
tea planter was charged with causing the death of an unfortunate 
cooly, and was arraigned betore other tea planters in the same 
position as himself, it was natural and even inevitable that the 
jury should be biassed and should find the accused guilty oi the 
smallest cognisable offence under the law— viz, simple hurt—tor 
which a fine of a few rupees was only Imoosed. Decisions of 
that kind did not commend themselves to the judgment of the 
Natives of India and In consequence a strong and bitter feeling 
was aroused by such cases. Suppose that the Government interfered 
and took up the prosecution, the result might be the Infilctloa 
ot a term of imprisonment instead of the imposition ot fine, 
but immediately that happened, a storm of protest was raised, 
the greatest anger and indignation were given vent to at every 
European breakfast table and tea table and no stone was left 
unturned to get the sentence either cancelled or modified. That 
was one ot thechlef dlfficnltles under which the Indian administration 
laboured. No responsible Governor was anxious to face the 
wrath and anger ot his own countrymen, however keen he might 
be to administer justice as between man and man. It required, in 
fact, more than ordinary courage for the beads of the Government 
to preserve an even tone and temper In dealing with these 
cases. Lord Curzon was undoubtedly animated by a high sense 
ot justice, and he had used his best efforts to see that justice was 
done In these cases. Ha had Instructed his officials to watch them 
carefully, and to report on them to the Government, but he regretted 
to say that as a result ot the recent agitation, his Lordship 
had stated that he had at no time, whether publicly or privately, 
officially, or seml-officlally, issued any instructions which would 
affect the administration ot justice as between Englishmen and 
Natives In other words, he bad withdrawn from the field, and 
had given rise to the Impression that his previous action had 
•been misunderstood. That was very much to be regretted. 
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GentlemeD, it is impossible to add to the force of 
this weighty pronouncement. Sir H. Cotton concludes 
by pointing out that it was not very easy for Judges and 
Magistrates to maintain an attitude of strict fairness and 
impartiality in India, for they were in isolated positions 
and possibly in many cases their only companions were 
the very men they were called upon to try. I shall 
only venture to emphasise the truth of this last statement 
by a reference to two recent cases showing how even 
English judicial officers go to the wall when they try to 
bold the scales of justice evenly, and executive members- 
of their own Service come out triumphant even when they 
try to muddle the fountain of justice at its very source. 
A few years ago, a Sessions Judge in one of the Behar 
districts administered even-handed jusice between a native 
of India and some English officials. The District Magistrate 
and even the Commissioner of the Division took the part' 
of the English official. What was the result ? The Judge 
became a marked man and was transferred to a distant- 
district. I will not refer to his ultimate fate, for that was 
complicated by other circumstances as to which it may 
perhaps be said that the Judge did not exercise the sound 
discretion that might have been expected. But how about 
the Executive officers connected with the case? I do not 
remember if the District Magistrate -was considered worthy 
of immediate promotion, but we all know that the Divisional- 
Commissioner to whom I have already referred so far from 
being blamed for his part in the affair, was a few years 
afterwards promoted to the highest office to which any 
member of the Indian Civil Service may aspire. The 
second case is equally instructive. I refer to the Rajshaye 
Mohurrum case. In that case some poor Mahomedans bad 
complained before the District Magistrate that they had' 
been ill-treated by the District Superintendent of Police, 
but tbe Magistrate summarily dismissed their complaint and' 
directed their own prosecution on a charge of bringing; 
a false and malicious prosecution. The Sessions Judge 
endeavoured to do justice to these poor men but with 
disastrous results to himself. Not only did the Executive 
Government promptly transfer him to a notoriously 
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unhealthy district but he was even snubbed by a Division 
Bench ol the High Court which I regret to say is no longer 
what it used to be. Well, Gentlemen, having regard to all 
these circumstances, 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
for my part I am growing more and more hopeless 
as to the prospects of obtaining justice when crimes of 
violence are committed by Englishmen or Eurasians against 
the children of the soil, unless the British Parliament 
thinks fit to take up this question in earnest and 
deal with it boldly. 

RUSSIANISING THE STATUTE BOOK 

Apart from the question of the actual Administration 
of Justice, we are every now and again threatened with 
new laws or amendments of old Acts, that are more worthy 
of Russian than of British legislators. To begin with, it 
should never be forgotten, and we should never be tired of 
reminding the British nation that while the scandal of 
letters de cachet was abolished in France in 1789 amid 
public rejoicing, the representatives of the English people, 
who pride themselves upon being the eldest sons of Liberty 
introduced the ancient and hateful engine of oppression into 
this country in 1818 and 1821. Nor has it been suffered 
to remain idle and forgotten. Only a few years ago, two 
prominent citizens of Poona were laid by the heels and 
kept in confinement for a considerable period without any 
charge being formulated or any prospect of their being 
brought to trial before any judicial tribunal. Would any 
Government have dared to do such a thing in the British 
Isles? If it had, it would have been the beginning of the 
end so far as that administration was concerned. 
Simultaneously with the .arbitrary imprisonment of the Natu 
Brothers, we had a Sedition Act of Draconian severity 
passed in a great hurry as if the country was in the throes 
of a revolution, and a number of political prosecutions 
instituted, and the Judges being also in a state of panic, 
several well known and respected citizens were convicted 
of charges of which not one of their fellow-countrymen 
believed them to be guilty. One of these unfortunate 
victims, on presenting himself before the Calcutta Congress 
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of 1901, received a splendid ovation which showed that in 
the opinion of his fallow-countrymen he was a persecnted 
martyr and not a culprit. Well, Gentlemen, we had just 
begun to hope that the dark clouds of those days of panic 
had rolled by, when the Government of Lord Gurzon has 
thrown another bombshell in our midst, by the proposed 
amendment of the Official Secrets Bill. One of these 
precious amendments proposes, contrary to every maxim of 
civilized jurisprudence, to throw the burden of proof upon 
the accnsed person, in other words the prosecution is 
relieved of the duty of giving evidence in support of its 
charges so that the accused person must be convicted almost 
automatically if he cannot prove the negative proposition, 
viz., that he is not guilty. Mr. Arundel with the naivete 
so characteristic of .Anglo-Indian officials, declares that 
under the old Act there were difficulties in the way of 
obtaining convictions. Mr. Arundel is a genius. He has 
been the first to discover the method of securing convictions 
automatically. After this it is hardly worth while to refer 
to other amendments such as that which seeks to gratify 
the amour propre of tile Executive officers by placing the 
petty secrets of their offices, such aa the projected promo¬ 
tion by favour of a particular official over the heads of 
worthier men, on the same level with important Military 
sod Naval secrets the divulgenee of which may be fraught 
with great and perhaps fatal danger to the Empire. No 
wonder that this proposal of the Government has been too 
much even for its most steady supporters among the 
conservative Anglo-Indian Press. I desire to express our 
special thanks to the Calcutta Englishman, which true to 
its British instincts, has made a vigorous protest against 
this Bill which it described as a deliberate attempt to 
Kussianise public affairs. Gentlemen, we freely admit that 
Military and Naval secrets should be safeguarded against 
espionage, but apart from those matters, to me it is 
inexplicable why the Government of India, although it has 
always at its head a statesman brought up in the free and 
healthy atmosphere of England, should display such strong 
impatience of criticism and such a morbid antipathy against 
the liberty of the Press. If they are confident in the justice 
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of their proceedings, why should they not be able to say 
like Maitre Labor! on a well known occasion, Nous voulons 
lalumiere, toutelalumiere ? (We want light: we court all 
possible light.) A just and honest administratioa has 
nothing to lose by courting publicity and criticism. A 
great historian and eminent statesman of the last century 
tells us that 

the Press may have absolute freedom without daager; truth 
alone Is formidable ; whatever Is false Is powerless ; and the greater 
the exaggeration the weaker Its effect. No Government has ever 
yet been overthrown by lies, A week’s exaggeration and lies 
exhaust all the pens of pamphleteers and libellers; Governments 
have only to allow them to declaim. But a Government requires 
time and philosophy before It Is prepared to admit these truths. 

Well, Gentlemen, when will our Government acq[uire 
philosophy enough to admit these truths? Viceroys and 
Governors of different schools succeed one another, but 
with a few bright exceptions, such as Lord Ripon, they all 
seem to accept the vicious tradition of repressive legislation 
as one of the unquestioned axioms of statecraft. 

NO TORY EDUCATION 

Gentlemeo, the subject of education is not second 
in importance to any other. Not long ago the whole 
country was convulsed over the Report of the Universities 
Commission which plainly showed a determination to 
deprive a large portion of our middle classes of the benefits 
of high education in tliis country and also to abolish the 
private educational iustitutious which had gradually grown 
up around our Universities. It was well known that the 
majority of the Commission only echoed the ideas which 
the Viceroy had put forth in a speech of his. With 
his Lordship’s Tory aud aristocratic ideas, he wanted to 
make our educational insiitntious approach as nearly as 
possible the standard of Eton and Oxford. It was naturally 
difficult for him to understand why poor men (such 
as the majority of our middle classes happen to be^ should 
be anxious to receive a sort of education which poor 
people’s children in England do not aspire to receive. 
iFortunately, however, there was among the members of the 
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CommisBion a distinguished Hindu gentleman, Mr. Justice 
Guru Dass Banerji, who perceived the danger of the 
situation and wrote an elaborate and convincing dissentient 
minute. It is, however, a matter for congratulation that 
the Government has already made several concessions. 
We are glad to feel that our indigenous colleges are not to 
be destroyed by a stroke of the pen and that our 
meritorious students of limited means are not to be excluded 
from the benefits of higher education by the devise of 
raising the fees and abolishing the private colleges. It 
may be all very fine for the scions of the Eoglish 
aristocracy, brought up in the lap of luxury, to imagine 
that it is only they and men like them who are fit to 
receive the advantages of higher education which they 
themselves have received in Eton or Rugby, in Oxford or 
Cambridge. For our part we cannot help remembering 
that some of our most distinguished men who were the 
first to be honoured by the Government itself with the 
highest offices ever yet attained by any native of India—we 
cannot help remembering that these men would have never 
occupied the positions that they did if the difficulties now 
sought to be thrown in the path of poor students had 
existed at the time when they were students in our schools 
and colleges. 

Gentlemen, I take it that there can be no more 
important national question than the question of education. 
Let us, therefore, lay down the principles by which that 
question should be governed. Subject to your approval, I 
desire to lay down the following principles : Firstly, the 
education of the people should be as much as possible in 
the hands of the people; secondly, the popular control 
over our educational institutions should not be lightly 
interfered with until it has been plainly shewn that 
popular control has been found altogether a failure. Now 
our chief criticism and opposition to this Bill must be 
concentrated on that clause which does away with the 
present constitution of the Senate which is now independent 
of the Government because although the Fellows are 
almost all nominated by the Government, yet by reason of 
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the tenure of their office being for life, they are practically 
independent. This Bill, however, strikes a blow at their 
independence because the vast majority of Fellows are to 
be nominated by the Government and only for five years. 
So that their renomination must, to a large extent, depend 
upon how far they may have succeeded in ingratiating 
themselves into the good graces of the Government. 

APKES MOI LE DELUGE 

If members of the Covenanted Civil Service, so high 
in standing and position, as Mr. Smeaton and Sir H. Cotton 
could be deprived of their legitimate reward simply 
because they had the courage to declare their conscientious 
convictions how could the members of the Senate expect a 
better fate ? It is true that the Bill proposes that a small 
number of Fellows should be elected by the graduates, but 
in our opinion they will be far too few to give the Senate 
a popular character. I think you will also agree with me 
that the qualification of the electors as proposed by the 
Bill is extremely limited and that it ought to extend to 
all who are graduates. Mr. Raleigh has been good enough 
to assure us that at some future time the principle of election 
might be extended. That is exactly the sort of promise 
that Anglo-Indian officials are always fond of making. All 
concessions of a substantial nature they very complacently 
leave to their successors as if they unconsciously sympathised 
with the sentiment bluntly expressed by that typical 
despot, Louis XIV, when he said “ Apres moi U deluge'’. 
So far back as the year 1860, Sir Bartle Frere, while 
leaving to District Magistrates a combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions, held out a hope that at no distant 
future this anomaly might be removed. More than 40 
years have gone by and yet that hope has not been realised. 
Therefore, as regards Mr. Raleigh’s statement, we would 
much rather have a better recognition of the elective 
principle at the present moment than a promise to be 
realised at some uncertain future period. Such, therefore, are 
our objections to this Bill. We want as little Government 
control as possible. We do not want difficulties to be put 
in the way of our poorer students. We are glad to find that 
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the snggestioQ as to the raising of the fees has been 
abandoned; but if I may be permitted without derogating 
from the dignity of the occasion to use a homely saying 
1 would remind you that “ there are more ways of killing 
a cat than stuffing it with cream”. We do not want out 
indigenous colleges to be harrassed by undue interference. 
While we are prepared to welcome any reasonable and 
well-considered reforms as regards the health, morality and 
education of our studeats, we do not want the aristocratic 
standard of Eton and Oxford to be established in this 
■poor country. 

COMPULSORY FREE EDUCATION 

But, Gentlemen, let us not confine our attention to 
'High Education alone. We have a sacred duty towards 
the poorer classes of our people. Those of us who have 
received the benefits of High Education are bound, 
whatever may be in our power, to extend the blessings of 
education, so far as may be, to the masses of our people. 
Let us remember the simple but eloquent words of the late 
Mr. John Bright that “the nation in every country dwells in 
the cottage Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
W3 should have some system of primary vernacular 
instruction, like the Board Schools in England whereby the 
dwellers in the cottage and the sons of the soil may be 
brought more in touch with the more fortunate classes of 
their countrymen. Do not let us forget that wherever the 
masses of the people are steeped in ignorance there is always 
a double danger, firstly of their being entirely apathetic 
towards all questions affecting the welfare of the country 
and, secondly, of their being liable to be excited beyond 
reasonable bounds by unscrupulous or fanatical agitators. 
In all European countries, with perhaps the exception of 
Russia and Turkey, provision is made by the State for the 
free education of all its subjects. I was myself in England 
when the Board Schools were first introduced and I 
remember that even in that country the scheme was at first 
■somewhat unpopular because it involved the compulsory 
attendance of children at School. But that feeling soon 
wore away, the English people came to recognise the 
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benefits of the institution and now there is hardly a single 
individual amongst the poorest classes who cannot read 
and write^ and it is an ordinary spectacle to see even the 
cab drivers regularly buying a daily newspaper and reading- 
it while waiting for a tare on the stand. It is the system 
of compulsory free education which has rendered it possible 
for representatives of the working classes to enter 
the British Bouse of Coiamons and to bold tbeir own 
against those who by birth were more fortunately 
situated. 1 have cited the case of England as I am more 
familiar with its polities, but the same thing may be said 
niHtatis mutandis of most countries of Europe and the 
United States of America. Coming nearer home, we have 
seen what wonderful results have been achieved in Japan 
by the introduction of the same system of compulsory free 
education. If, therefore, all progressive nations have 
found it necessary to adopt this system to keep abreast of 
the times, is it too much to ask our people to take up this 
question in earnest? I am sure that on mature considera¬ 
tion all our thoughtful men will agree that this reform is 
very much to be desired and I am equally sure that if we 
approach the Government with any degree of unanimity 
and ask for some tentative measure in this direction, the 
Government itself will be glad to respond to our wishes. I 
shall only add that the enlightened ruler of Baroda has- 
already set an example in this direction which British 
India might well follow. 

But, Gentlemen, while it is the duty of a civilised and 
enlightened Government to give all reasonable facilities for 
both primary and higher edneation, let us not forget that 
we have corresponding duties of our own. Perhaps the 
rising generation will not consider it presumptuous on my 
part if I venture to remind them that, after all, the best 
of educational institutions and the most ideal of Universi¬ 
ties can only furnish ns with a pass-key to the temple of 
Knowledge. But whether that key is to grow rusty in 
our pockets, or whether we are to make use of it to open 
the portals of that sacred Fane, in order to hold communion 
with the immortal dead and to take possession of the 
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priceless legacy left to us by tbe mighty men of old, 
depends entirely upon ourselves. Think you, Gentlemen, 
that our own classical poets, that Homer and Virgil, that 
Shakespeare and Milton, that Dante and Tasso, that 
Corneille and Racine who surpassing the wonders of the 
Arabian Nights have left to us works which, after the 
lapse of many centuries, still stand out to the eyes of 
the initiated like pictures bright with “ colours dipt in 
Heaven ”—think you that these men who though dead, 
deathless all,” lived and worked only for their own 
generation and for the circumscribed geographical limits 
of their own native land ? No, Gentlemen, they were 
cosmopolitan in the truest sense of the word. They lived 
and worked and died for the entire human race. The 
rich legacy they have left behind is a legacy for all 
nations and for all posterity. 

THANKING THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

Just before leaving Calcutta for Madras, I received a 
wire from the Dacca People's Association asking ra# to 
enlist on their behalf your sympathy to encourage them 
in the protest against the absorption of Dacca and 
Mymensingh by Assam. Hitherto, Assam has been 
considered a most backward administration, but Dacca and 
Mymensineh form two of the most advanced districts in 
Bengal. You can, therefore, quite understand that Dacca 
does not appreciate the tender solicitude of the Govern¬ 
ment when they are requested to give up their advantages 
to oblige Assam. 

I understand. Gentlemen, that you too have a grievance 
of such an impertant nature that it may fitly be called 
a national question involving as it does the principle of 
Self-Government. I refer to the retrograde and reactionary 
Madras Municipal Bill which is before your Legislative 
Council. Under ordinary circumstances, one would have 
thought that the Government of Madras would have 
benefited bv the extraordinary financial disclosure in the 
Calcutta Municipal accounts, by no less an authority than 
the Government auditora whose impartiality is above 
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suspicion. Such have been the results in Calcutta of the 
boasted reform introduced by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
C-entlemen, the Madras Municipal Bill has taken the 
Calcutta Bill with all its deficiencies as its model and is 
trying to concentrate in a few the power which should 
really belong to the representatives of the majority of the 
rate-payers. I am, therefore, not surprised that the 
proposal has evoked such strong opposition on your part. 

Gentlemen, I shall touch on one subject more before 
I conclude, viz , the industrial movement which is of such 
vital importance to our nation; and although I have left 
the subject to the last, it is by no means the least. Day 
before yesterday, one of our most advanced princes opened 
the Industrial Exhibition which is such an useful adjunct 
of the Congress, and here on behalf of the people of India 
let mo in the most cordial manner thank the Government 
of Lord Ampthill for the substantial gift it has made to 
the Exhibition Fund. I have always been strong in my 
belief that our industries form the best of all political 
levers. Once we rear up large industries in India (you 
must distinguish it from exploitation by foreign capital) in 
which the interest not only of the capitalist but that of the 
wage-earner and consumer is to be safeguarded, you may 
be sure that three-fourths of our battle of reform is 
won, for the power of the purse is by far the greatest of 
all powers. 

Gentlemen, if I were to attempt to do full justice to 
all the questions in which we are interested, it would 
require a great deal more time than I should be justified 
in taking up. As it is, I find that I have exceeded the 
length which I had prescribed for myself. The Congress 
has now been in existence for 19 years, during which we 
have had our days of sunshine as well as our days of storm. 
It has been said that the Congress represents after all a 
“ microscopic minority Although this statement was 
first made several years ago, it is still echoed from time to 
time by those who are determined to disparage that 
movement and hold it up to ridicule. Perhaps they will be 
surprised to learn that an illustrious writer whose works 
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have already occnpied a prominent position in the classical' 
literature of moderin Europe has said, speaking of a country 
in the van of European civilization, that: 

It Is only the elite of a nation who are alive to the sentiments' 
of glory and liberty, who appreciate noble and generous Ideas and 
are ready to make sacrifices for them. The masses of the people 
desire quiet and repose, except when they are stirred up by deep 
and mighty passions. 

I may venture to follow up these pregnant words by 
adding that inasmuch as history teaches us that opinion 
always percolates from the higher to the lower strata of 
society, the ideas of tba educated minority to-day are 
bound to be shared by the masses to-morrow, it is the 
duty of all far-sighted statesmen to take time by the 
forelock and by the concession of well-considered reforms 
to ensure the contentment of the people and to euchance 
their loyalty and aflfeetion for the Government. At the 
same time we must not forget that a great deal depends on 
ourselves ; for ao nation has ever yet attained any position 
of importance by merely relying on the favours of the 
Government. There are many matters as to which, 
whether the Government is willing to help us or not, we 
ourselves can do a great deal, such for instance as the 
education of the masses of our people. Let us remember 
that if we are ever to acquire those rights and privileges 
which we all desire, the stimulus and the motive power 
must come from ourselves, and above all let us not forget 
that we can never hope to realise our aspirations unless 
the Congress, fully sensible of its duties towards the masses 
of our people, so shapes its policy as to bring them into 
line with us. If I might venture to address you in the 
eloquent language vrhich Virgil puts into the mouth of the 
Sibyll, I would say that: 

Had I a hundred months, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass and adamantine lungs, 

I could even then hardly hope to make a sufficiently 
impassioned appeal to you as regards the vital importance 
of educating our masses. We cannot forget that unfortu¬ 
nately our Government by the introduction of a policy of' 
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promiscuous distribution of titles encourages sycophancy 
and subservience amongst some of our wealthy people. 
That is the very reason why some of our titled folks, 
forgetting their duty to their country, are ever ready to 
perform servile genuflexions before every official clothed in 
brief authority. We are, however, glad to find that several 
of the flower of our aristocracy have risen superior to 
selfish considerations, and with admirable patriotism have 
come forward to place themselves at the head of the people 
whose natural leaders, their rank and position, justly 
entitle them to be. 

A WELCOME RAPPBOACHEMENT 

Gentlemen, in dealing with the economic question, I 
have shown that a good portion of the Home Charges is 
represented by the pension and other liberal allowances 
made to Anglo-Indian officials in England. Is there any 
reason why this injustice should be perpetuated ? Have 
we not a right to say to our Government, that by the 
policy inaugurated by some of the best of your statesmen 
you have given us the benefits of a liberal education and 
stimulated our personal and national aspirations? Is it 
not, therefore, your duty to open up a career for those 
whose legitimate ambition you yourselves have roused ? If 
you deliberately choose to close every avenue to our 
legitimate aspirations, do you really think that you are 
strengthening the loyalty of the Indian people ? Or does 
it not strike you if you have any of the sagacity and 
foresight of statesmen, that you are doing your best to sow 
discontent and disaflection amongst a people sincerely 
disposed to be loyal to British Rule ? Speaking at a dinner 
of the National Liberal Club, on 20th February 1884, when 
the Right Hon’ble the Earl of Kimberley was the President, 
having to respond to the toast of Liberal administration in 
India proposed by Mr. Walter Wren, I said : 

My Lord, In proportion as yon pursue a policy ot justice and 
provide a legitimate field for the gratification of our growing 
aspirations, you will place the loyalty of the Indian people on a firm 
«id sure, foundation; 

42 
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and, Gentlemnn, I had the satisfaction of finding; that that 
sentiment met with the unanimous approval of the cultured 
audience that I was then addressing. 

Looking around us, I miss many of those who were 
such familiar figures in the Congress, and to whom so 
much of the succtiss of the movement is due, but whom in 
the inevitable course of nature the Grim Ferryman, who 
spares neither prince nor peasant, has wafted across those 
dark waters from which there is no return. But I am 
glad to find that the rising generation is so well represented 
on this occasion ; lor if Time is year by year depriving us 
of some of our most valued leaders, we have at least the 
consolation of knowing that our younger men are ready 
to take up with vigour the work commenced by the genera¬ 
tion that is fast passing sway. I remember to have read 
some years ago in Orme’s flistori/ of India, that whatever 
we do, we do languidly. If there be any foundation for 
that opinion, the zeal and energy of our younger generation 
ought to go far towards wiping out that reproach, for even 
men like myself who can no longer lay any claim to 
youth, unconsciously feel ourselves almost rejuvenated 
when we come in contact with their exuberant enthusiasm. 
Young men of India, in you the hopes of our country 
are centred, and I cannot bring home to you the 
responsibilities which rest on you better than by repeating, 
with the alteration of two words only, the historical message 
sent from Ligiiy on the 16th June, 1815: “Gentlemen, 
the fate of India rests in your bands.” 

It is another hopeful sign of the times that there is an 
increasing rapproachemeni between Hindus and Mahomedans 
—a rapproachemeni happily emphasised this year by the 
fact that of all the men of light and leading of which 
Madras can boast, the Congress Parly have selected yon. 
Sir, to be the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
our great national organisation. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen who may have at one time looked askance at 
the Congress, on account of the misrepresentations of 
those who are interested in dividing us, are now daily 
becoming more and more convinced that their interests 
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as well as ours can only be advanced if we heartily 
co-operate with each other. There may have been a time, 
Sir, when the JKast India Company found it necessary to 
adopt a policy which in a letter, addressed to your great 
ancestor, Ceneral Buonaparte well described as diviser pour 
regner. Happily we can now hope for better things, for 
we are no longer ruled by an irresponsible, unscrupulous 
and avaricious body of traders whose only object was to 
mercilessly exploit the country and whose rapacity and 
inhuman methods roused the indignation and fired the 
eloquence of Burke and Sheridan. Our Government is now 
under the control of Parliament, and we have the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that our destinies are linked with those of 
a nation that has ever been distinguished by its fervent 
love of liberty, proved not merely by their own political 
institutions but displayed on various occasions with rare 
generosity on behalf of distant and oppressed peoples. 
Although a British poet has sung :-r 

Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

When free-born Britons, cross’d the Indian wave ? 

Ah, no!—to more than Rome’s ambition true. 

The nurse of Freedom gave It not to you ? 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began. 

And, In the march of nations led the van ! 

Still, for our part we prefer to cling to the belief that 
the English people are not barbarous conquerors, but that 
they are champions of liberty whose divine mission it is to 
rekindle the torch of genius in this ancient land of 
civilisation and to raise us once more to a position in some 
degree worthy of the greatness of our past history. 
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INTRODUCTION 

D elegates to the Indian National CongreBS, Ladies- 
and Gentlemen, —It was well said by one of my 
predecessors in this Chair that the Presidency of the Indian 
National Congress was the greatest honour that could be 
conferred by the people ot India on one of their own 
countrymen. {Hear, hear.) I feel that the honour is even 
greater when it is bestowed on one who is not of your own 
race or country. I have good reason to be proud of the 
position in which yon have placed me this afternoon. 
Although I must always be aware that one of your own 
body would more worthily and adequately discharge the 
functions of the office (wo, no), and am conscious that it 
must be more appropriate for an Indian to preside at the 
Indian National Congress than an Englishman, I received 
your invitation to come here as the highest compliment 
you could pay me, and accepted it not only with a deep 
sense of responsibility, but also of gratitude and pride in 
this notable and public recognition of the humble services 
I have been able to render to India. {Applause.) 

CHARACTER OF THE CONGRESS 

This is the twentieth annual session of the Indian 
National Congress, an organisation avowedly national in its 
name and scope. We meet for the furtherance and 
discussion of national interests. I see before me a vast 
number of delegates—the number is deliberately limited 
for convenience sake—representatives of every community, 
of every rank and profession, as well as religion—met 
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together as the political leaders of all parts of India. 
Here you are able to act io concert and to declare in no 
uncertain accents the common public opinion of the 
multitudes of whom you are the mouthpiece. You occupy 
a vantage-ground of no mean eminence. Here are the 
voice and brain of the country. Here, before me, are 
gathered the representative citizens of a great nation. 
Yours is a position which no failure in your projects and no 
neglect of your advice can nullify. You are assembled 
together—highly trained Zoroastrians, wealthy and 
energetic natives of Catch and Guzarat, citizens of this 
spelndid city who mould its destinies alike in commerce 
and in intellectual pursuits ; brilliant and patriotic Mahrattas 
exuhins; in the glory of your past and your ancestors, 
Brahmins from Madras, with your keen and subtle 
intelligence ; Babus from Bengal, strenuous and able, who 
rule and control public opinion from Peshawar to 
Chittagong; representatives from the Punjab and the 
United and Central Provinces; Hindus who are exercising 
an almost indescribable influence by virtue of the living 
Hinduism which lies at the heart of your national existence ; 
and followers of Islam comparatively less in numbers, but 
animated by the zeal and vigour and austerity which have 
always characterised the religious history of your race. 
(Applause.) We are met here in this great representative 
assembly to lay before the public and the Government a 
practical programme of policy which covers, 1 believe, most 
of the important political and economic problems of the 
Indian Empire. We do not pretend to prepare any such 
policy within these walls. The work of educating public 
opinion is carried on throughout the year, and year by year, 
by means of the Press and the proceedings of local 
political bodies and associations. The work is fostered by 
the pronouncements and speeches of representative Indiana 
who are afforded the opportunity, rare and seldom though 
it be, of uttering their country’s voice in the Council 
Chambers of the State. In these ways public opinion is 
formed, a national policy is framed, and in due course it is 
crystallised into a de6nite shape. It is our function at the 
annual meetings of the Indian National Congress to give 
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united and antboritative expression to views on which 
there is already a consensus of opinion in the country. 
{Applause^ We are met to-day for such a purpose, and 
for this duty no organisation is more qualified and none 
could better be fitted than our own. 

LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

The Indian National Congress has thus its own 
functions, which 1 take it upon myself to say, as a watch¬ 
ful eye-witness from its birth, it has discharged with 
exemplary fidelity, judgment, and moderation. Yours is a 
distinguished past. If yon have not in any considerable 
measure succeeded in moulding the policy of Government, 
you have exercised an immense influence in developing the 
history of your country and the character of your country¬ 
men. You have become a power in the land, and your 
voice peals like a trumpet-note from one end of India to 
the other. Your illustrious leaders have earned a niche 
in the Temple of Fame, and their memory will be cherished 
by a grateful posterity. Foremost among them I place the 
venerable figure of your Grand Old ex-President, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji (loud and prolonged applause) who, 
now in the evening of his life, at the age of four score 
years, applies himself with unremitting energy and patriot¬ 
ism to your cause. Among those who are lost to us, pre¬ 
eminent is Mabadev Govind Ranade {loud applause) the 
wise in counsel, whose death we do not cease to mourn. 
Nor will I omit the name of the late Manmohun Gbose, 
who has set before us a conspicuous example of practical 
and reconstructive efibrt. (Cheers.) We have still with 
us our distinguished Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (loud applause), 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first of our Presidents, 
Mr. Justice Bndrudin Tyabji, Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dntt, Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, and Messrs. Dinsbaw Edulji Wacha 
and Gopal Krishna Gokbale. (Applause.) Why need 
I mention more names ? They are all household 
■words, not only in this Congress camp, but in hall and 
hamlet, in the palace and in the cottage. Their leadership 
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in India is ably supplemented by tbe labours of the British 
Committee of the Congress in lingland, and it is impossible 
to speak in terms of too high praise of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of Mr. Hume, and of Sir William Wedderburn 
{loud applause), whom it is a pleasure and honour to 
welcome to-day in our midst. Tbe name of Mr. Hume will 
always be associated with tbe origin and growth, the 
mingled triumphs and defeats of tbe Indian National 
Congress. Sir William Wedderburn’s unrivalled familiarity 
with the details of Indian political work in tbe United 
Kingdom and his exceptional knowledge of the Bombay 
Presidency are of the utmost utility to us at the present 
time. (^Applause.) The late Mr. William Digby was not 
a member of the British Committee, but he was an English¬ 
man devoted in an extraordinary degree to Indian interests 
his whole life, indeed, was given up to the cause of 
India, and I desire from this place to commemorate bis 
services and to acknowledge the profound loss India 
has sustained by bis death. [Loud applause^ 

Patience and perseverance, persistence in good repute 
and evil repute, earnestness and resolution, these are the 
attributes of the leaders of a national movement. I make 
bold to say that they are the qualities which your leaders 
possess. You may well be proud of them. {Cheers.) But 
the victory cannot be won by leaders only. It is for their 
followers to give them their loyal and undivided support. 
You cannot all be leaders. Captains and Generals are few 
in number; the plan of the campaign is designed by them, 
but success is assured by the obedience, and discipline of the 
rank and file. I speak in no unfriendly spirit when I warn 
you of the risks you run by petty internal bickerings and 
dissension, by unworthy jealousies and ignoble depreciation 
of the life-long labours of the foremost men of your 
generation. It is here I lay ray finger on the weakness of 
your organisation. These signs of frailty are natural, 
inevitable in the nascent growth of your movement. But 
they are none the less corroding and dangerous symptoms, 
the existence of which is undoubted, and which it is, at all 
costs, the duty of all of you who have the glow of patriotism 
in your hearts firmly to suppress and eradicate. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA 

It is true that the reforms we advocate depend for the 
most part on their adoption bj public opinion in England. 
Recall the case of Ireland! Internal agitation in Ireland 
was the necessary stepping-stone of reform, but by itself it 
accomplished little; it was only when Irish agitation 
forced itself upon English Liberal statesmen and was 
supplemented by a powerful phalanx of opinion in England, 
that any concessions were allowed to the sister island. And 
so it is in the case of India. The opportunity of a peaceful 
solution rests in both cases with the English people, who 
alone have it in their hands to effect a material modification 
in the attitude of Government through the pressure of 
public opinion from the Mother Country. In this lies the 
value of your British Committee in London. Perhaps yon 
do not always recognise the services which have been 
rendered to your cause by the untiring exertions of the 
members of that Committee, who unceasingly place the 
Indian view of Indian affairs before the British public by 
means of Parliament, the Press, and the Platform. {Loud 
Cheers.) The work of this Committee deserves from yon 
more generous support than it has received. It is from this 
point of view, also, that lies the importance of increasing the 
representation in Parliament of those who are not only 
possessed of an adequate knowledge of Indian affairs, but 
are also imbued with a hearty sympathy for the grievances 
and aspirations of the Indian people. You owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to those honourable members who are always 
willing to press Indian questions upon the House, of whom 
I would especially mention Messrs. Schwann and Roberts. 
{Cheers.) Mr. Caine, alas ! is lost to us ; but I need not 
tell you that the number of men in the present House of 
Commons who combine this knowledge and sympathy may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Remember that it 
is in the House of Commons that the great questions on 
which the fate of India depends must be ultimately decided. 
(Hear, hear.) 

MEMBERS FOR INDIA 

We want more Members for India. Yes, indeed ! But 
remember also that the use of that phrase cannot but ring 
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a delusive note. Do not deceive yourselves or expect too 
-much. We want to hear more of India in the House of 
Commons. We want members of the House who will devote 
themselves to India as an integral and not the least 
important part of the British dominions, as a portion of 
the Empire which is not directly represented, and calls, 
therefore, for their special attention; but we cannot expect 
from them that undivided devotion to Indian interests 
to which we are so accustomed in this country from our 
own leaders. Sir Henry Fowler once lie.clared that all the 
members of the House of Commons were members for 
India, but this is the very apotheosis of cant (shame) and 
we have only to be present in the gallery of the House 
when Indian questions are under discussion to realise that 
no statement could be further from the truth. India returns 
no representatives to Parliament; and even the most 
friendly members for Parliamentary constituencies are not 
returned to represent India in the House, but their own 
constituents. They never can bo members for India in the 
strict sense of the expression, for the first claim upon a 
member of the House of Commons is, and always must be, 
held upon him by liis constituents. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT 

Remember, also, what are the relations between the 
Imperial Parliament and the Indian Government. 

“ It Is not onr business,” said Mr. Gladstone on a memorable 
occasion, ” to advise what machinery the Indian Government 
should use. It Is our business to give to those representing Her 
Majesty's Government In India amole Information as to what 
we believe to be sound principles ot government It Is also the 
duty and the function ot this House to comment upon any case In 
which we think the authorities In India have tailed t-j give due 
effect to those principles, but in the discharge of their high 
administrative tiinctlons, or as to the choice of means, there Is no 
doubt that that should be left In their hands." 

These words convey a wise warning that the duty of 
England towards India is to form convictions on the 
general policy which should guide the Government and to 
■stimulate and strengthen and control the authorities in 
putting them into practice. (Hear, hear.) They do not 
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imply any aborgation of the respouaibilitieg of Parliament 
for the good government of India, and there ig little echo 
of them of the pitiful appeal of the Indian bureaucracy to 
preserve India from Parliamentary interference. But 
they are a timely reminder to us that the function of 
Parliament is not to make any attempt to extend its direct 
rule to India, and that the details of administration must 
be left to the local authorities, npon whom must rest the 
personal reapnnsibility of giving efiect to the general 
principles which are laid down for their guidance. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A GENERAL ELECTION 

All these are qualifications which it is necessary for us 
to bear in mind, but the great enduring fact remains that 
the Parliament of Great Britain and the people of England 
are the final arbiters of India’s destinies. {Applause.') 
It is not in India itself that the fate of India will 
ultimately be determined. Thoee are blind, and worse 
than blind, who ignore or depreciate the importance of 
the work that devolves on your English associates and 
on the delegates whom you may send from India to edu¬ 
cate and build up the growth of English public opinion in 
regard to India. The present is one of those critical periods 
that recur every few years. No one can say precisely 
when a general election will take place. But every one 
knows that it cannot be much longer delayed, and in all 
human probability the interval between the twentieth and 
twenty-first Congress will witness the great upheaval to 
which we are looking forward in party politics st home, 
the expulsion of the present Government from office and 
the formation of another in its place, the appointment of a 
Liberal Secretary of State for India, and the beginning of 
a period during which it is reasonable to expect, not only 
the undoing of many of the mistakes committed during 
ten dark years of reaction, but also some definite advance 
in the work of reconstruction. {Loud applause^ We 
stand at the parting of the ways. We see before us a 
period of hope of which for so long we have been unable to 
catch a gleam. But in order that this period may be 
rendered frnitinl much will need to be done, and assuredly 
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one of the first and most important things is that the Indian 
National Congress shonid clearly and emphatically put 
forward its proposals, organise and inspire its forces, and 
make all necessary preparations for an epoch-making 
campaign. 

THE GROWTH OP A NATIONAL SPIRIT 

What is the great political problem that lies before 
you ? What is the real meaning of the movement which 
has brought you together to-day anrl animates your 
thoughts and action ? It is the consciousness that your 
organisation is a national one, and that you are working 
together in the formation of a national movement with 
common sentiments of interest and patriotism. The 
different races, the numberless castes, classes, and creeds 
of India are welded together in your ranks. This is 
primarily the remit of education, the inestimable boon 
which, in accordance with a noble and liberal policy, 
England has extended to India. It is education, and 
education on English methods and on the lines of Western 
civilisation, that has served to unite the varying forces 
among the Indian populations. 'I'lie English language is 
the channel through which you are now able to meet on a 
common platform, and to give expression to your common 
interests and aspirations. At the same time llie railways, 
the steamships, the post office, and the telegraph have 
played their part in closing the gap that used to keep the 
different provinces of India asunder. 1 rejoice to see that 
this great movement is fully recognised by your 
countrymen. It advances by leaps and bounds. The 
unmistskable yearning for nationality finds its utterance 
through a Newspaper Press which iiaa now become a potent 
factor in your politics. {Loud aj>plauise.) I have watched 
the growth of this Press, rising, in little more than one 
generation, from struggling, obscure, and fitful efforts, 
into an organ of great power, criticising the measures of 
Government with remarkable independence and vigour, 
and continually checking the abuses of executive authority. 
1 am not blind to its imperfections, but it is impossible 
not to admire the ability and patriotism with which 
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it is condncteii. The uaaoimity of this Press is as marked 
as the increase of its influence. (Applause.) The •whole 
of its influence is in the direction of nationalisation. 
A single note is struck. In every large town in India 
newspapers are now published, identical in their spirit and 
in their common object, all aiming and converging at the 
formation of a single political ideal. (Applause.) 

The growth of a national spirit is the touchstone of 
your organisation. This assemblage ot delegates to an 
Indian National Congress is the decisive evidence of a 
national movement. The growth of an Indian nation is 
the great political revolution that is working before our eyes. 
There is no doubt of its meaning, its character, or its 
destination. It involves the introduction of no anarchical 
element into India’s future; there is no sign of any rupture 
with the past. We kuow, indeed, that the present form of 
British administration cannot be permanent. The 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone (applause), whose memory 
is still revered in this Presidency, where he ruled as 
Governor for eight years, wrote as long ago as IShO :— 

I conceive that the adtnintstratlon of all the departments of 
a great country by a small number ot foreign visitors. In a state 
of Isolation produced by a difference In religion. Ideas, and manners 
which cuts them off from all Intimate commuolon with the 
people, can never be contemplated as a permanent state of things. 
I conceive, also, that the progress of education among the Natives 
renders such a scheme Impracticable, even if It were otherwise free 
from objection. {A2>plause.'j 

Every thinking man must know tliat these words are 
true. But we know also that the connection between India 
and England will not be snapped. The J’.nglisli language, 
while it is the means of enabling you to attain unity, binds 
you also to Groat Britain. The future nf India is linked 
with that of England, and it is to Eiiiiland that India must 
always look for guidance, assistance, and protection 
in her need. 

A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

We have to deal with a problem of extraordinary 
difiBeulty and complexity. We are face to face with a 
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great upheaval which haa revolutionised all departments 
of thought, inspired the aspirations of diverse communities- 
and infused the sense of nationality throughout a vast 
and surging empire. I have just quoted the words of a 
sagacious and eminent Anglo-Indian, uttered more than 
fifty years ago. I will supplement them hy a quotation 
from one who is universally recognised as the greatest and' 
most successful of Britain’s Pro-Consuls. More than 
twenty years have now elapsed since Lord Cromer 
{cheers) said i 

No one who watches the signs of the times to India with even 
moderate care can doubt that we have entered upon a period of 
change. The spread of education, the Increasing Influence of a 
free Press, the substitution ot legal for discretionary admlnlstratlen, 
the progress ot railways and telegraphs, the easier communication 
with Europe, and the more ready Influx of European Ideas are 
beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people. New Ideas 
are springing up. New aspirations are being called forth. The 
power of public opinion Is growing dally. Such a condition of 
affairs Is one In which the task of Government, and especially ot 
a despotic Government, Is beset with difficulties of no light kind. 
To move too fastis dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous 
still. The problem Is how to deal with this new-born spirit of 
progress, raw and superficial as In many respects It Is, so as to 
direct It Into the right course, and to derive from It all the benefits 
which Its development Is capable of ultimately conferring upon the 
country, and at the same time to prevent It from becoming, through 
blind indifference or stupid repression, a source of serious political 
danger. It Is only what ought to be expected by every thoughtful 
man, that, after fifty years of free Press and thirty years of 
expanding education, with European Ideas flowing Into the country 
on every side, and old Indigenous customs, habits and prejudices 
breaking down, changes should be taking place In the thoughts, the 
desires, and the alms of the Intelligent and educated men of fhe 
country which no wise and cautious Government can afford to 
disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their system of 
administration If they do not wish to see It shattered by forces 
which they have themselves called Into being but which they have 
failed to guide and control. (Loud applause.) 

THE FUTILITY OF REACTION 

This quotation is a long one, but it is fraught with 
wisdom, and it is needless to say that, during the twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the conditions mentioned 
by Lord Cromer have developed with increasing rapidity. 
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It is not within the power of any man to obstrnct the tide 
of progress, otherwise than for a time, by a policy of 
reaction. {Hear, hear?) The period of Lord Ripon {hud 
cheers), and of his Finance Minister {continued cheers) 
who is now Lord Cromer, has been well described as the 
Golden Age of Indian Reformers, when the aspirations of 
the people were encouraged, education and local self- 
government were fostered, and the foundations of Indian 
nationality were firmly laid. {Apjplause?) The natural 
trend of ofiScial opinion has been to assert itself in a 
reactionary outburst against this development, disparaging 
the vantage-ground acquired in the past. {Shame) We 
are told that the salvation of India is not to be sought on the 
field of politics at tlie present stage of her development, that 
there are many other Helds of usefulness and power which 
lie around the citadel of politics, and that when these fields 
are occupied, the entrance to real political life will be easy, 
natural, and safe. We read in the columns of the Times :— 

We must wearily retrace our steps and devote our energies to 
educating the Indians In character and common sense. Then, and 
not tin then, can we put them out Into the polytechnic of 
local self-government. 

We must wait, forsooth, for a working reality " until 
generations of really educated Indians have come and 
gone ”. {Ironical laughter?) We are told that the weakness 
and limitations of the newly-educated classes are now more 
clearly perceived, and that the complexities of the problems 
of Oriental politics are more distinctly realised. These are 
the commonplaces of reaction. They are the arguments of 
Mr. Noodle in his fatuous oration by Sydney Smith. 
{Loud laughter?) But it is not by indulgence in such 
vague generalities that the current of advance can be 
stemmed. {A voice —“ No, never.”) Of what avail is it 
to disparage Burke and Maculay and Bright, Ripon, 
Cromer, and Elphinstone ? You cannot withstand the 
flowing tide. Temporary spasms of reaction are inevitable. 
They pass away like footprints on the sand, and we need 
not trouble ourselves too much with vexations aberrations 
from the path of progress. They will be quickly forgotten. 
I have seen signs among you of depression, and have noticed 
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a tendency to submit with resignation to the policy of a 
regime which afiords no encouragement to your aspirations. 
I am not surprised at these symptoms, but assuredly you 
have little cause for giving way to a sense of despondency. 
It is not reserved to any human agency to set back the 
dial ot time. The result of reaction is always to galvanise 
into fresh life. Be vigilant, therefore ; be hopeful; be of 
good cheer and of a gladsome countenance. Relax not 
your efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly 
dashing against the breakwater of prejudice, and even now 
the day is dawning which Macaulay declared would be the 
proudest day of England's history. {Loud applause.) 

THE IDEAL OF INDIA’S FUTURE 

Let US accustom ourselves to the conception which the 
realisation of a national spirit in India involves. The 
present form of British administration cannot survive the 
fulfilment of those national tendencies which the British 
Government itself has brought into existence. But India 
is bound to England as England is to India. England has 
incurred liabilities not lightly to be set aside, and she 
should no more break from her past than should India 
break from the traditions of her history. It was lately 
declared by a high authority that he could not conceive of 
a time as remotely possible in which it would be either 
practicable or desirable that Great Britain should take her 
hand from the Indian plough. But such is not my 
conception of India’s future. An abrupt retreat would, 
indeed, be advocated by no one, and the process of 
reconstruction cannot be effected otherwise than by slow 
and gradual means. Many years must elapse before we 
can expect the consummation of a reconstructive policy. 
But it is a policy which we should always keep before 
our eyes. Indian patriots look back on their past with 
a just sense of pride, and they know that India will again 
take her own rank among the nations of the East. They 
are striving for the attainment of this ideal which, however 
it may be delayed or marred in execution, is sure in the 
■event. {Loud applause.) 
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Autonomy is the key-note of England's true relations' 
with her great Coilonies. It is the key-note also of India’s- 
destiny. It is more than this : it is the destiny of the 
world. (Hear, hear.) The tendency of Empire in the 
civilised world is in the direction of compact autonomoas- 
States which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self-interest to a central power. You 
have already local legislatures, in which a certain measure 
of representation has been granted to the Indian people. 
A small concession has been made in this direction, but it 
is wholly inadequate to meet growing demands. In the 
cautious and gradual development of representation, in the 
increase of your power and influence in India itself, 
involving the ultimate extension of autonomy, we shall find 
the appropriate and natural prize and legitimate goal tor 
Indian.aspirationsv JLt was the dream of John Bright, and 
he indulged in no mere mystic prophecy when he foresaw 
that India would fulfil her ultimate destinies by a procese 
of evolution, out of which she would emerge, not through 
force or violence as an independent State, or torn from the 
Mother Country, or abandoned to England’s enemies, but 
as a federated portion of the dominion of the great British 
Empire. The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establish¬ 
ment of a federation of free and separate States, the 
United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with 
the Self-Governing Colonies, each with its own local 
autonomy, cemented together under the aegis of Great 
Britain. That is a forecast of a future, dim and distant 
though it be, the gradual realisation of which it is the 
privilege ef Government to regulate, and the aim and hope 
and aspiration of the Indian people to attain. 

This is our ideal of India’s future. The process of 
reconstruction should be always before our eyes. Changes 
may, and should, be gradual, but they must come, and we 
should prepare ourselves for their realisation. Statesman¬ 
ship consists in foreseeing, and we are all of us the better 
for the exercise of forethought. Familiarise yourselves, 
therefore, with a conception of India’s future, which 
gathers as it grows, and insensibly attracts into the polkicah 
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evolntion all other great problems of economic and social 
reiorm which are awaiting solution. {^Applause.) 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

What is your economic problem ? It is the poverty 
of your people. No one who considers the economic 
condition of India can doubt that one of its greatest evils 
is to be found in the fact that the great mass ot the people 
are dependent upon the cultivation of the soil. The 
establishment of large industries capitalised by Englishmen 
affords but a poor compensation tor the variety of 
indigenous industries once spread through the country. An 
India supplying England with its raw products and 
dependent upon the West for all its more important 
manufactures, is not a condition of affairs which an Indian 
patriot can contemplate with equanimity. I may be 
allowed to appropriate the words which have been uttered 
by your distinguished Viceroy in another connection : 

There Is no spectacle which finds less favour In my eyes 
than that oi a cluster of Europeans settling down upon a foreign 
country and sucking from It the moisture which ought to give 
sustenance to Its own people. 

India is the field where British capital is invested, 
but all the interest that is reaped therefrom passes to the 
pocket of the investor, and he takes it to England. This 
is a part of the economic drain which has been sneered at 
as a “ copy-book fallacy ” and as “ a foolish and dangerous 
illusion”. But how can it be denied that it would be 
vastly more beneficial to India if the wealth produced in 
the country were spent in the country ? India is poor 
and there are those who believe that in consequence of 
its political conditions it is becoming poorer; but the 
ambition of your people is to take their place among 
other nations in the future federation ot the world. 
Your opposition to the exploitation of your country by 
foreigners is based upon a conviction that this exploitation 
is a real obstacle to your progress, and you do not need to 
be assured by me that the prosperity of your country 
depends on the diminution of its economic drain and 
on the conservation of its resources for ultimate develop¬ 
ment by indigenous agency. {Hear, hear.) I am glad 
43 
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to recognise the growing tenciency of Indians to help 
themselves. The death of Mr. Tata {applause) was an 
irreparable loss, bat there are others, etimnlated by his 
example, who will strive to take his place. The Industrial 
Exhibitions in connection with the annual meetings of our 
Congress are a satisfactory evidence of the tendency of 
which I speak. The difficulties are immense, for the essen¬ 
tial difficulty always hinges on the disagreeable truth that 
there can be no revival of Indian industrv without some 
displacement of British industry. {Hear, hear.) But the 
first steps have been taken, and a start made by Indian 
capitalists. The beginnings are small, very small at present, 
but like the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand they 
may grow and swell with a full promise of abundance. It 
rests with you to see that the present impetus does not flag 
or dissipate itself in idle words. 

THE PROBLEM OF WESTERN INFLUENCES ON THE EAST 

Look at Japan! The force which has made Japan 
what she is, is an absorbing patriotism derived from, and 
dependent on, her national existence. It is based on col¬ 
lective action which independence alone can give. What 
an inspiration is afforded by the character of these Eastern 
islanders 1 What an example have they not set to the East 
of the power of a patriotic spirit! The conditions in India 
do not point to any early renaissance such as we have 
witnessed in Japan. But the changes that are taking place 
among you are as remarkable in their social, moral, and 
religious relations as in their political and economic aspects, 
and your nascent nationalism is the magnet which holds 
together the solvent infiaences of Western civilisation let 
loose on the simple society of the East. Under the imme¬ 
diate effect of these influences, your old organisations are 
crumbling up, and you have entered upon a long period 
of transition preparatory to the establishment of a new 
order. The result of English education has been to break 
the continuity of centuries, and the problem now is to 
bridge over the period of disorder with the least disturb¬ 
ance. Official interference was unavoidable in the first 
instance—in no other way could a beginning have been 
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made but the educational movement in India now stands 
in need of no such stimulus. It is in matters of education 
more than any other that the people of the country have 
become ripe for self-Governmeot. {Hear, hear!) Systematic 
education is already falling into the hands of private 
enterprise. The time has come for the Government to 
transfer its educational endowments to the custody of those 
who have been educated through them. The present system 
of University education stiould be reconstituted on a repre¬ 
sentative basis. A policy which proposes to knit together 
stilt tighter the bonds of official control is absolutely 
retrograde. {Hear, hear.) It has been condemned by every 
section of Indian opinion ; and though it may temporarily 
prevail, it will he as evanescent as it is unsound. It is only 
■through the educated members of your own community 
that it will be possible to guide your countrymen at large, 
so as to ensure that the changes which are being wrought 
by contact with the West shall be effected without danger 
and in a healthy manner. It is reserved for you to link 
the present with the past and to introduce modifications 
with regard to the antecedents which always must 
powerfully affect the environment in which you are placed. 
The problem of grafting Western ideas on to an Oriental 
Stock is now ready for 8olatii>a in the only way in which 
a successful solution is possible by means of Orientals 
who, having been thoroughly imbued with a knowledge 
of Western civilisation, have at the same time not lost 
sight of the traditions of their past. 

THE KEY-NOTE OF AD.MINISTK.iTlVE REFORM 

I will not dwell ou the constitutional modifications, 
the administrative changes, which were foreshadowed by 
Lord Cromer twenty years ago. You will dilate on many 
of these in the discussion of the resolutions which it will 
be my duty to submit for the approval of this Congress. 
These resolutions will be transmitted by me for the 
consideration of the Government of India. We cannot 
tell what consideration they may there receive. A 
■bureaucratic Government is not likely to under-estimate 
the value of any administrative reform which it pats forward 
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of its own initiative or the urgency of the call for its* 
introdnctioD. But when the proposed reforms are pressed' 
on them from outside and affect iheir own constitution, we 
need have no apprehension of undue haste or injudiciona 
eagerness to accept them. Of this at least we ate conscious, 
that our proposals are worthy of consideration, for they 
hear the hall-mark of Indian public opinion and will be 
endorsed by the organs of your educated countrymen 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The key-note 
of administrative reform is the gradual substitution of Indian 
for European official agency. {Hear, hear.) I'his is the one 
end towards which you are concentrating your efforts, and 
the concession of this demand is the only means of satisfying 
the most reasonable of your legitimate aspirations. 
Lord Kipon justly urged on behalf of his scheme of local 
self-government that it would be an instrument of political 
education. {Loud applause.) And it may be as truly said 
that if we desire to eventually establish an independent 
Government, we can only do so by training the people to a 
sense of self-help and self-reliance through familiarity with 
the details, as well as the principles of executive 
administration. We pray that our rulers may be endowed 
with this desire. It is no unworthy aim that we hold out to 
them for fulfilment. It is a title to glory all their own that 
they found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
subjection, and have so ruled them as to make them desirous 
of all the privileges of citizenship. {Cheers.) But however 
great may be their energy and activity in working through 
an official agency, it counts as dross if they lack the higher 
genius of educating the people by making them work for 
themselves, of evoking their powers by affording them 
opportunities for their exercise, and of raising them from a 
condition of mere passive subjection to a capacity for the 
discharge of higher responsibility. A nation is the best 
administered which can manage its own concerns with the 
least aid from Government; and no system of administration 
can be progressive or beneficial which crushes out the 
self-reliance of the people and blights their legitimate 
aspirations to realise their destiny through their own 
exertions. {Hear, hear.) 
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RECONSTITDTION OP THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
SEPARATION OP EXECCTIVE AND JODICIAL PONCTIONS 

To meet this end the complete reeonsititutioa of the 
Indian Civil Service is necessary. It is surprising horv 
little change there has been in the form of administration 
in India during the past century. t’he character of the 
Civil Service has been theoretically unchanged. Itisafioe 
old service, of which I, of all men, have reason to speak 
with respect. It has enrolled within its ranks men, of whom 
the Mother Country may well be proud. It is, however, a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and autocratic, and 
an organisation suited only to a government by foreigners. 
'It has been perceptibly weakening from its inherent 
inapplicability to an environment where changes are becoming 
rapid. It must pass away, after a prolonged period of 
magnificent work, to bo replaced by a more popular system 
which shall perpetuate its efficiency while avoiding its 
defects. The Coverument should now find expression in a 
form of administration more representative and less 
concentrated in individuals. The principles of 
administration for which we are indebted to Lord Ripon 
have paved the way for this reform, and centralisation 
is already giving way to local self-government. {Applause.') 
In the natural course of things, administrative officers must 
be chosen more and more from the permanent residents of 
the locality. The injurious custom of constant transfers 
and changes will then cease. The interests of efficiency 
and economy will alike be served by the appointment of 
Indians on the spot to perform functions for which we now 
import foreigners from Europe and Indians brought from 
every other part of the province than that in which they 
are employed. {Hear, hear.) In the judicial branch of 
the service, reorganisatioo is immediately required. The 
members of the Civil Service, when very young and very 
ignorant of the language, are vested with magisterial 
powers beyond comparison greater than those possessed by 
corresponding functionaries under any civilised Government, 
and it would be strange indeed if they were not lad into 
occasional errors and sometimes into abuse of power. It is 
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tbe gjBtem that is to blame. There is no longer any 
reason why, oyer tbe greater part of India, important- 
judicial functions should be discharged by persons of 
immature years, and it is a crying reform in regard 
to the administration of justice (in all but backward 
tracts where tbe patriarchal system must still preyail) 
that only those persons should be vested with judicial 
powers whose age, training, and experience afford a 
guarantee for the proper exercise of authority. Patience 
and discrimination, respect for tbe forms of law, rigid 
imperviousness to rumour and to outside report—these are 
some of the qualifications which are the essential attributes 
of the judicial office. There is no stage in the career of a 
civilian which affords him the opportunity for their acquisition. 
The whole training of an Indian civilian unfits him lor 
judicial work. Tbe remedy lies in tbe complete 
separation of tbe judicial from the executive service, and 
judicial appointments should be reserved, as they are in 
other countries, for members of the legal profession who 
are trained to undertake the duties attaching to them. 
In no other way would the separation be really complete, 
and by no other process ot selection it is possible to secuie 
the proper discharge of judicial functions. {Ajtplause.) 

EELABGEMENT OF THE LEGiSEATIVE COUNCILS 

The greatest of the administrative reforms which have 
been effected in India since Lord Ripon’s time is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
representative basis. {Loud apjdimse.) I congratulate the 
Indian National Congress on the no inconsiderable share of 
which it may boast in tbe accomplishment ot this reform. 
The Indian Councils Act, which -was passed in 18P2, lies 
operated to the general satisfaction of the public and to 
the advantage of Goveiiment. But it was not a 
perfect measure, and it labours under defects which 
no amount of tactfulness or happy give-and-take on the 
part of Provincial Governoia or elected members can 
obviate. It is impossible to give adequate representation to 
a Province containirg many millions of inhabitants in a 
Council of only twenty members. It is necesssry, 
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therefore, to enlarge the Councils. It is expedient also to 
secure their stability and dignity by including in their 
constitution those noblemen whose position and status in 
tbe country entitle them to be recognised as legislators. 
We ought never to lose sight of tbe fact that India, in spite 
of all its changes, is and altvays has been an aristocratic 
and conservative country, and that any attempt to 
democratise Indian institutions is calculated to result in 
failure. Tbe adoption ot a scheme tor enlarged Councils 
on a really representative basis would not only afford 
satisfaction to the educated classes of tbe community, but 
it would gratify and conciliate the nobility and ensure for 
them a share in tbe responsibilities ot administration 
commensurate to their rank. 

FI.NANCUI. CONTROL IN TIBET 

It is necessary also to increase tbe power of these 
Councils, especially in regard to matters of finance. At 
present a budget is submitted to them for their information, 
and they are entitled to criticise it, but they have no power 
to control or vote against its provisions. Vast sums of 
money are annually spent on enterprises which exclusively 
affect your interests, but your representatives possess no 
check whatever over tbe outlay, and as there is none in 
Parliament, so it is tbe more necessary that it should be 
exercised in India itself. I will take a concrete case : the 
cost ot the Tibetan expedition. When Mr. Brodrick waa 
lately challenged in the House of Commons on this question, 
he exclaimed that those should pay the piper who 
called tbe tune. Was there ever a grosser travesty or more 
mischievous misuse of this familiar proverb ? (Shame, 
shame.) 1 think wo know who called tbe tune. It waa 
certainly not tbe people of India. Is there a single man 
in this vast representative assembly who would hold 
himsell in tbe smallest degree responsible for undertaking 
or recommending that expedition? There is not one. {A 
Voice “ jYo.”) The people of India are, and were, 
unanimously opposed to it. I speak for you all. There ia 
not one of you who does not unreservedly condemn this act 
af wanton violence and aggression, and who does not deplore 
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the rnthlesi iUnghter of imperfectly armed monks and 
simple shepherds, “ whose bones lie scattered on the 
mountains cold,’’ and whose only ofiance consisted in their 
resisting invasion and disarmament in their own country. 
{Hear, hear.) And yet, in spite of universal protest, the 
whole of this expedition, which was undertaken to increase 
Britain’s trade and establish what is described as Imperial 
prestige in Central Asia, is imposed upon the overburdened 
and poverty-stricken people of India. {Shame.) 1 can 
recall many instances of financial injustice which have 
been perpetrated in the interests of England in her 
dealings with this country, but none more indefensible 
and impossible to justify in a properly constituted 
Council. 

[the PROPOSED PARTITION OP BENGAL 

A word, too, I wish to say on a subject which is so 
justly agitating the minds of my old friends in Bengal; 
I allude to the proposed partition of that province. Wo 
shall recognise that this is a matter of more than local 
interest when we recall that the sinister aspect of the 
proposal is to shatter, if it be possible to do so, the unity, 
and to undermine the feelings of solidarity which are so 
happily established among the members of a compact and 
national branch of the Empire. {Hear, hear.) The idea 
of the severance of the oldest and the most populous and 
wealthy portion of the province, and' the division of its 
people into two arbitrary sections, has given a profound 
shock to the Bengali race. I do not thick I ever remember 
popular sentiment to have been more deeply stirred than 
it has been by this scheme for the separation of one-half 
of Bengal from the capital of the province and its amalga¬ 
mation with Assam. It has been suggested that there 
should be a new Lieutenant-Governorship with all its 
expensive paraphernalia of a large secretariat and separate 
departments ; a scheme which is not without its attraction 
to the members of an autocratic bureaucracy, who see 
before them the prospect of additional ofiices and emolu¬ 
ments. But it is repugnant to the last degree to the 
inhabitants of the country affected, who are aghast at the 
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Idea of their exclusion from a province to which they are 
attached by all historic material, social and sentimental 
associations. I admit that it is desirable to relieve the 
Lieutenant-G-overnor of Bengal from some of the respon¬ 
sibilities which rest upon his shoulders. But this end may 
easily be attained by other means ; either by the appoint¬ 
ment of an Executive Council, or, preferably I think, by 
the separation of Behar, which is not peopled by Bengalis, 
and the constitution of that province, with a population of 
twenty millions in round numbers, as a separate adminis¬ 
tration with its own Chief Commissioner. It would be 
easy to devise a scheme which would not receive the 
unanimous disapproval of the aSecied population. To press 
on proposals such as those which have been put forward for 
the break-up of Bengal against the loudly expressed wishes 
and sentiments #fthe Bengali people can only be described 
as a most arbitrary and unsympathetic evidence of irres¬ 
ponsible and autocratic statesmanship. {Hear, hear.) I am 
convinced that a Liberal Secretary of State would never 
sanction such proposals, and I fervently trust that the 
Government of India, in the exercise of their own good 
sense and better feeling, will not shrink from abandoning 
a project so universally condemned. 

INDIANS IN THE TKAN8VAAL 

I will add another protest on the question of Indians 
in South Africa. We do not forget that Lord Landsdowne, 
a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War, in his 
dual capacity of Secretary of State for War and ex-Viceroy 
of India, assured a Sheffield audience that of all the 
misdeeds of the Boers none filled him with so much anger 
as their treatment of British Indians; and that he went so 
far as to paint a lurid picture of the political evils which 
might have been expected to follow in India itself if 
England had failed to put an end to such insolent injustice. 
It was on these grounds that the war was justified to the 
British public. In this way hope was afforded that at the 
close of the war the anti-Indian policy of the Boers would 
be reversed. But has it been reversed ? Far from it. 
Peace having been secured, the British rulers of the 
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Transvaal have applied themselvea with British vigour and 
precision to the task of enforcing Boer law. In dealing 
with Indian colonists their little finger has been thicker 
than Mr. Kruger’s loins, and where be bad chastised with 
whips, they have chastised with scorpions. Fortunately, 
your fellow-countrymen were not dismayed : they lost no 
opportunity of asserting their rights, and their efforts have 
at last been awarded by a decision of the Supreme Court 
which has vindicated their claim to trade in any part of 
the Transvaal. The response to this has been an official 
agitation to set aside this decision by legislation, and in 
a despatch to His Majesty’s Government, Lord Milner 
actually writes ; 

1 think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality 
with whites In South Africa la wholly Impracticable, and that, 
moreover, It is In principle wrong. 

What a hopeless attitude is indicated in these words ! 
Before the war Indians were free to enter the country 
without restriction or payment of registration fee, 
residence in any part of the Republic was permitted, and 
freedom to travel was allowed. Under British rule no 
immigration is permitted other than under severe 
restrictions (shame) and the payment of an annual 
registration fee of £3 ; all Indians, excepting those who 
pass an educational test in a language other than their own, 
are compelled to reside in locations, and a vexatious 

system of photographic passes Las been established without 
warrant in law; inoperative Boer enactments have been 
brought into force and rendered more stringent by 
Ordinances or executive orders, and British Indiana 
have been offensively classed in legislation with 
Hottentots. (Loud cries of “ Shame, shame.”) These 

are the grievances of which we complain, and 
I rejoice to think that a resolution protesting against 

them will be framed by this Congress, which 1 venture 

to hope, will strengthen the bands of the Government 
of India in withstanding the further perpetration of 
avoidable wrong. 
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CONCLUSION 

I am now bringing my remarks to a conclnsion. We 
have good groands for hope. The foundations of the 
future have been laid, and a superstructure is arising upon 
them. Skill, care, and forethought are needed : 
enthusiasm tempered by prudence in the construction of the 
edifice, liberality and largeness of conception in the design. 
You are the nucleus of a movement the power of which 
grows every day, and already supplies the most potent 
impulse in inspiring, instructing, and controlling the varied 
forces upon which the future of India depends. It has 
been the labour of my life to endeavour to ameliorate the 
relations between rulers and the ruled, to soiten asperities 
and to evoke confidence and respect through sympathy. 
{Cheers.) My position among yon to-day is an evidence 
that 1 have not altogether failed. I have carried on the 
golden lamp to those who shall come after me. I have 
never despaired of the present or doubted of the success 
which is destined eventually to crown your efforts. But it 
is upon yourselves that yon must rely for the initiation and 
development of schemes which depend in their systematic 
application and fulfilment, upon the local source from 
which they emanate. You are not without the noblest 
stimulus to co-operate with heart and soul in the great 
work that lies before you. The memory of the dead is 
with us at this hour. May the memories of Earn Mobun 
Eoy and Dayauand, the energising labours of Kristo Das 
Pal, of Telang and Eanade, whose names we have 
inscribed with reverential love on tbe roll of Indian 
patriots, infuse into your hearts the zeal and strength to 
devote your own lives to the service of your country. 
Strive to show yourselves constantly worthy of your cause. 
{Loud applause.) You have incurred grave responsibilities, 
do not stuink from the honest endeavour to discharge 
them worthily. 

We live In deeds, not years ; In thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count life by heart-throbs. He most Uvea. 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts tbe best 
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Labour each in yonr own sphere, as you are bound to do, 
to hand on to your succeggors the large endowments you 
have received, augmented and improved by your own 
exertions. Be tolerant towards all. And especially take 
to heart the need of brotherly feeling towards one another 
and of a spirit of veneration and gratitude to your leaders 
in this national movement. Remember that moral 
improvement is the only source of real unity, and as 
such of dignity as well as happiness. {\'ociferous and 
prolonged cheers.) 



Twenty-first Congress — Benares —1905 


Thk Hon. Mr. ft. K. ftOKHALE, c.i.e. 


INTRODUCTION 

F ELLOW-DELEftATES, LADIES AND ftENTLE- 
MEN,—I thaak you from the bottom of my heart for 
the great, the aignal honour, which you have conferred 
upon me by electing me to preside over your deliberations 
this year. As has been said by more than one of my 
predecessors, the Presidentship of the Congress is the 
highest distinction, which it is in the power of our 
countrymen to bestow upon any one ; and proud indeed is 
that moment in an Indian’s life, when he receives at your 
bands this most conspicuous mark of your confidence and 
your favour. As I, however, stand before you to-day, it is 
not so much the honour of the position, great as that is as 
the responsibility which it imposes upon me that occupies 
my thoughts. When I was first invited nearly lour months 
ago to accept this office, we were able to see on the horizon 
only the small cloud no bigger than a man's hand. Since 
then the sky has been overcast and for some time a storm 
has been raging; and it is with rocks ahead and angry 
waves besting around that I am called upon to take charge 
of the vessel of the Congress. Even the stoutest heart 
among us may well own to a feeling of anxiety in such a 
situation. Let us, however, humbly trust that in this holy 
city of Benares, the Divine guidance, on which we may 
securely throw ourselves, will not fail ns, and that the united 
wisdom and patriotism of the delegates assembled will 
enable the Congress to emerge, from the present crisis with 
unimpaired and even enhanced prestige and usefulness. 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 

Gentlemeo, onr first duty to-day is to ofiFer our most 
loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Royal Highuesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of this their 
first to visit India. The Throne in Rugland is above all 
parties—beyond all controversies. It is the permanent 
seat of the majesty, the honour and the beneficence of the 
British Empire. And in ofiering our homage to its illustrious 
occupants and their heirs and representatives, we not only 
perform a loyal duty, but also express the gratitude of our 
hearts for all that is noble and high-minded in England’s 
connection with India. The late Queen-Empress, again, 
was known, within the limits of her constitutional position, 
to exercise during her reign her vast influence in favour 
of a policy of justice and sympathy towards the Indian 
people. We can never forget that the great Proclamation 
of 1858, on which we take our stand so largely in our 
constitutional struggle, was not only in spirit but also in 
substance her own declaration of the principles, on which 
India was to be governed. The present King-Emperor 
has announced his resolve to walk in the footsteps 
of his mother, and we have no doubt that the 
Prince of Wales is animated by the same desire to see 
a policy of righteousness pursued towards India. We rejoice 
that His Royal Highness and his noble consort have come 
out amongst ns to acquaint themselves personally with 
the ancient civilization of this country and its present 
condition. The Congress earnestly and respectfully 
wishes Their Royal Highnesses a most successful tour 
through India, and it humbly trusts that the knowledge 
they will acquire and the recollections they will 
carrry back with them will constitute a fresh bond of 
sympathy and attachment between the Royal family in 
England and the Princes and Peoples of this country. 

THE NEW VICEROY 

The Congress also offers a most cordial and respectful 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto. Toe 
new Viceroy assumes the responsibilities of his office at a 
critical juncture. The temper of the people, so sorely tried 
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daring the last three years, calls for the exercise of 
wise and gtatesmaalike conciliation on the part of those 
who are in authority, if farther estrangement between the 
rulers and the raled is to be prevented. I earnestly trust 
that such conciliation will be forthcoming. Meanwhile 
special responsibility rests upon all to see to it that the 
immediate task that confronts His Excellency is not made 
more difficult than it already is. 'Fhe difficulties 
of the situatiun are not of Lord Minto’s creating, and 
he has a right to expect the co-operation of both the 
officials and the public in his endeavours to terminate a 
state of tension, which has already produced deplorable 
results and which cannot be prolonged without serious 
detriment to the best interests of the country. 

LORD CURZON’S ADMINISTRATION 

Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything there is 
an end ! Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has 
come to a close! For seven long years, all eyes had 
constantly to turn to one masterful figure in the land,—now 
in admiration, now iu astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has become difficult to realize 
that a change has really come. For a parallel to such an 
administration, we must, I think, go back to the times of 
Aurangzeb in the history of our own country. There we 
find the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized and 
intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same 
overpowering consciousness of duty, the same marvelloua 
capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, the same 
persistence in a policy of distrust and repression, 
resulting in bitter exasperation all round. I think even 
the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim 
that he has strengthened the foundations of British rule 
in India. In some respects, His Lordship will always be 
recognized as one of the greatest Englishmen that ever 
came out to this country. His wonderful intellectual 
.gifts, his brilliant powers of expression, his phenomenal 
energy, his boundless enthusiasm for work,—these will 
ever be a theme of just and unstinted praise. But the 
;gods are jealous, and amidst such lavish endowments, they 
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withheld from him ■ sympathetic imagination, withont 
which DO man can ever understand an alien people; and 
it is a sad truth that to the end of his administration- 
Lord Curznii did not really understand the people of India. 
This was at the root of his many inconsistencies and made 
him a perpetual puzzle to most men. And thus the mao, 
who professed in all sincerity, before be assumed the reins- 
of office, his great anxiety to show the utmost deference 
to the feelings and even the prejudices of those over whom 
he was set to rule, ended by denouncing in unmeasured 
terms not only the present generation of Indians but also 
their remote ancestors and even the ideals of their race, 
which they cherish above everything else ; he, who, in the 
early part of his administration, publicly warned the official 
classes that “ official wisdom is not to transcendent as to 
be superior to the stimulus and guidance ” of public 
opinion and who declared that in the present state of 
India “ the opinion of the educated classes is one which it 
is not statesmanship to ignore or to despise”, ended by 
trampling more systematically upon that opinion than any 
of his predecessors, and claiming for his own judgment 
and that of his official colleagues a virtual character of 
infallibility. The fact is that Lord Curzon came to India 
with certain fixed ideas. To him India was a country, 
where the Englishman was to monopolise for all time all 
power and talk all the while of duty. The Indian’s only 
business was to be governed, and it was a sacrilege on bis 
part to have any other aspiration. In his scheme of things 
there was no room for the educated clasBes of the country; 
and having failed to amuse them for any length 
of time by an empty show of taking them into his 
confidence, be proceeded in the end to repress them. Even 
in his last farewell speech at the Bycnlla Club in Bombay, 
India exists only as a scene of the Englishman’s labours, 
with the toiling millions of the country—80 per cent, 
of the population—in the background. The remaining 
20 per cent., for aught they are worth, might as well 
be gently swept into the sea ! Had Lord Curzon been less 
self-centred, had he had more humility in his nature, he 
might perhaps have disoovered his mistake before it was 
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too late. This would probably have enabled him to avoid 
giving so much offence and causing so much pain as he 
unhappily did during the last two years, but 1 doubt if the 
main current of his administration would even 
theu have flowed in another channel. Lord Curzon’s 
highest ideal of statesmanship is t fficieocy ot administration. 
He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to 
call the principle of liberty as a factor of human progress. 
He has no sympathy with popular aspirations, and when 
he finds them among a subject people, he thinks he is 
rendering their country a service by trying to put them down. 
Thus in his Byculla Club speech he actually stated that he 
had not offered political concessions to the people of India, 
because he did not regard it as wisdom or statesmanship 
in the interests ot India itself to do so ” ! Taking Lord 
Curzon at his highest, we find him engaged in a herculean 
attempt to strengthen the Englishman’s monopoly of power 
in India and stem the tide of popular agitation and 
discontent by rousing the members of the bureaucracy to a 
sense of duty similar to his own and raising the standard of 
administrative efldciency ail round. The attempt has failed 
as it was bound to fail. Never was discontent in India 
more acute and widespread than when the late Viceroy 
laid down the reins ot office; and as regards the 
bureaucratic monopoly of power, I think we are sensibly 
nearer the time when it will be successfully assailed. 

One claim Lord Curzon advanced in his farewell speech 
at Bombay, which it is necessary to examine a little. He 
told his bearers, as he had done once before—on the 
occasion of the last Budget—that even if he had incurred 
the hostility of educated Indians, the masses would be 
grateful to him for what he bad done for them. This attempt 
to distinguish between the interests of the educated classes 
and those of the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite 
devise with those who seek to repress the legitimate 
aspirations of our people. It is significant that Lord Curzon 
had never resorted to it till he had finally broken with the 
educated classes. We know of course that the distinction 
is unreal and ridiculous, and we know also that most of 
44 
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those who use it as a cooveoient mesas to disparage the 
educated classes caaaot themselves really believe in it. 
Lord Curzon inentious the reduction of tlie salt duty, the 
writing off of famine arrearn, the increased grants to 
primary education and to irrigation, the attempt at Police 
Reform as measures on which he bases his claim. The 
suggestion here is that he adopted these measures for the 
good of the masses in spite of the opposition—at any rate, 
the indifference—of the educated classes when the plain 
fact is that it was the Congress that had been urging these 
measures year after year on the attention of Government 
and that it was only after years of persistent agitation that 
it was able to move the Government in the desired direction. 
Four years ago, when, with a surplus ot seven crores 
or nearly five millions sterling in hand, the Government of 
India did not remit any taxation, and I ventured to complain 
of this in Council and to urge an immediate reduction 
of the salt duty, I well remember how Lord Curzon 
sneered at those who “ talked glibly” of the burdens of the 
masses and of the necessity of lowering the salt tax as a 
measure ot relief ! Lord Curzon was fortunate in coming 
to India when the currency legislation ol Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir David Barbour had succeeded in artificially 
raising the rupee to its present level, thereby enabling the 
Government of India to save about four millions sterling 
a year on its Home Remittances. This, with the recovery 
of the opium revenue, placed huge surpluses at Lord 
Curzon’s disposal throughout his administration, and he 
never knew a moment ot that financial stress and anxiety, 
which his predecessors had to face for a series of years. 
Considering how large these snrpluies have been, I do not 
think the relief given by Lord Curzon to the taxpayers 
of the country has by any means been liberal. He himself 
estimated last March the total amount ot this relief at 
7 millions sterling. He did not mention that during the 
same time he had taken from the taxpayers 33 millions 
sterling over and above the requirements of the 
Government. Again; how paltry is the relief given 
bv the reduction of the salt duty and the writing 
off of famine arrears, compared with the enormous injury 
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done to tlie mass of our people by the artificial raising of 
the value of the rupee, which lod to a heavy immediate 
depreciation of their small savings in silver and which 
makes a grievous addition to their permanent burdens by 
indirectly enhancing their asse-ssments and increasing their 
debts to the money-lender, as prices adjust themselves to 
the new rupee 1 Much has Ireen made of Lord Uurzon’s 
increased grants to primary education. Oonsideriug how 
little the State does in India lor the educatien of the 
masses, it would have been astouisliing, if with such 
surpluses Lord (lurzou bad not made auy addition to the 
educational expenditure of the country. But if he has 
given a quarter of a million mote to education, ho has 
given five millions a year more to the Army ; and with 
reckless profusion he has iocreas'*'! the salaries of European 
officials in many departments and ims created several new 
posts for them. “ A spirit ot expenditure," to uso an 
expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, has been abroad in all 
directions during his time, and be has never practised tb^ 
old-fashioned virtue of economy, with which the real 
interests of the people are bound up Of course, a ruler 
cannot labour as devotedly as Lord Curzon has done for 
seven years for increased efficiency without removing or 
mitigating important administrative evils ; but that is quite 
different from a claim to chamfllon the special interests of 
the masses, as against their natural leaders and spokesmen, 
the educated classes of the commuuily. 

PARTITION OF BE.N'GAI. 

Gentlemen, the question that is uopermost in the minds 
of us all at this moment is the Partition of Bengal. A cruel 
wrong has been inflicted on our Bengalee brethren, and the 
whole country has been stirred to its deepest depths in 
sorrow and resentment, as had never been the case before. 
The scheme of partition, concocted in the dark and carried 
out in the face of the fiercest opposition that any Govern¬ 
ment measure has encountered during the last hall-a 
century, will always stand as a complete illustratiou of the 
worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule— 
■its utter contempt for public opinion, its arrogant pretensions 
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to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the most 
cherished feelings ot the people, the mockery of an appeal! 
to its sense of justice, its cool preference of Service interests 
to those of the governed. Lord Curzon and bis advisers—if 
he ever had any advisers—could never allege that they had 
no means of judging ot the depth of public feeling in 
the matter. All that could possibly have been done by way 
of a respectful representation of the views of the people had 
been done. As soon as it was known that a partition of 
some sort was contemplated, meeting after meeting of 
protest was held, till over five hundred public meetings in 
all parts of the Province had proclaimed in no uncertain voice 
that the attempt to dismember a compact and homogeneous- 
province, to which the people were passionately attached 
and of which they were justly proud, was deeply resented 
and would be resisted to the uttermost. Memorials to the 
same effect poured in upon the Viceroy. The Secretary of 
State for India was implored to withhold his sanction to the 
proposed measure. The intervention of the British House 
of Commons was sought first by a monster petition, signed 
by sixty thousand people, and later by means of a debate 
on ttie subject raised in the House by our ever-watcbful 
friend, Mr. Herbert Roberts. All proved unavailing.. 
The Viceroy had made up his mind. The officials under 
him had expressed approval. What business had the 
people to have an opinion of their own and to stand 
in the way ? To add insult to injury, Lord Curzon 
described the opposition to bis measure as- 
“ manufactured ”—an opposition in which all classes of 
Indians, high and low, uneducated and educated, Hindus 
and Mahomedans had joined, an opposition than which 
nothing more intense, nothing more wide-spread, nothing 
more spontaneous had been seen in this country in the 
whole course of our political agitation! Let it be 
remembered that when the late Viceroy cast this stigma on 
those who were ranged against his proposals, not a single 
public pronouncement in favour of those proposals had 
been made by any section of the community ; and that 
foremost among opponents of the measure were men like 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and Sir Gnrudas Banerji, Raja 
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Peary Mohaa Mukberji and Dr. Rash Behary Ghoae, the 
Maharajas of Mymeosingh and Kassimbazar,—men who 
-keep themselves aloof from ordinary political agitation and 
never say a word calculated in any way to embarrass the 
authorities, and who came forward to oppose publicly the 
Partition project only from an overpowering sense of the 
necessity of their doing what they could to avert a 
dreaded calamity. If the opinions of even such men are 
to be brushed aside with contempt, if all Indians are to be 
treated as no better than dumb-driven cattle, if men, whom 
any other country would delight to honour, are to be thus 
made to realize the utter humiliation and helplessness of 
their position in their own land, then all I can say is 
“ Good-bye to all hope of co-operating in any way with the 
bureauciaey in the interests of the people! ” I can 
conceive of no graver indictment of British Rule than that 
such a state of things should be possible after a hundred 
years of that rule. 

Gentlemen, I have carefully gone through all the 
papers which have been published by the Government on 
this subject of Partition. Three things have struck me 
forcibly—determination to dismember Bengal at all costs, 
an anxiety to promote the interests of Assam at the 
expense of Bengal, and a desire to suit everything to the 
interests and convenience of tbe Civil Service. It is not 
merely that a number of new prizes have been thrown into 
the lap of that Service—one Lieutenant-Governorship, two 
Memberships of the Board of Revenue, one Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, several Secretaryships and Under- 
Secretaryships—but alternative schemes of readjustment 
have been rejected on the express ground that their 
adoption would be unpopular with members of the Service. 
Thus even if a reduction of the charge of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had really become inevitable—a 
contention, which the greatest living authority on the 
subject. Sir Henry Cotton, who was Secretary to the 
Bengal Government under seven Lieutenant-Governors, 
does not admit—one would have thought that the most 
-natural course to take was to separate Behar, Orissa and 
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Chota Nagpur from Beogal aad torm them iato a separate' 
Province. This would have made the Western Province 
one of 30 millions in place of the ‘ Eastern. But this, says 
the Government of India, “ would take from Beogal all its 
best districts and would make the Province universally 
unpopular This was of course a fatal objection, for 
compared with the displeasure of the Civil Service, the 
trampling under foot of public opinion and the outraging 
of the deepest feelings of a whole people was a small 
matter ! But one can see that administrative considerations 
were really only secondary in the determination of this 
question. The dismemberment of Bengal had become 
necessary, because in the view of the Government 
of India, 

“ It cannot be for the lasting good of any country or any people 
that public opinion or what paasesa for It should be manufactured 
by a comparatively small number of people at a alngle centre and 
should be disseminated tbenee lor universal adoption, all other 
view being discouraged or suppressed." “ From every point of 
views,” the Government further states, “ It appears to us desirable 
to encourage the growth ot centres ot Independent opinion, local 
aspirations, local Ideals and to preserve the growing Intelligence 
and enterprise ot Bengal Irom being cramped and stunted by the 
process oi iorcing It prematurely Into a mould ol rigid and sterile 
uniformity " 

You will see that this is only a paraphrase iu Lord 
Curzon’s most approved style, of the complaint of the 
people of Bengal that their fair Province has been 
dismembered to destroy tbeir growing solidarity, check, 
their national aspirations and weaken tbeir power of 
co-operating for national ends, lessen the influence of their 
educated classes with their countrymen, and reduce the 
political importance of Calcutta. After this let no apologist 
of the late Viceroy pretend that the object of the 
partition was administrative convenience and not political 
repression '. 

Gentlemen, it is difficult to speak in terms of due 
restraint of Lord Cnrzou’s conduct throughout this affair. 
Having published bis earlier and smaller scheme for pnblic 
criticism, it was his clear duty to publish similarly the later 
and larger scheme, which he afterwards substituted for it. 
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But in consequence of the opposition which the first scheme 
encountered, he abandoned the idea of taking the public 
any more into bis confidence and proceeded to work in tbe 
matter in the dark. For more than a year nothing further 
was heard of his intentions, and while be was silently 
elaborating the details of his measure, be allowed the 
impression to prevail that the Government had abandoned the 
Partition project. And in the end, when he had succeeded 
in securing the Secretary of State’s sanction to the scheme, 
it was from Simla, where he and his official colleagues 
were heyond the reach of public opinion, that he sprang 
the final orders of Government upon an unprepared people. 
Then suddenly came his resignation. And the people 
permitted themselves for a while to hope that it would bring 
them at least a brief respite, especially as Mr. Brodrick 
had promised shortly before to present further papers on 
the subject to Parliament and that was understood to 
mean that the scheme would not be brought into operation 
till Parliament reassembled at the beginning of next year. 
Of course, after Lord Curzon’s resignation, the only proper, 
tbe only dignified course for him was to take no step, 
which it was difficult to revoke and the consequences of 
which would have to be faced, not by him, but by his 
successor; he owed it to Lord Minto to give him an 
opportunity to examine the question for himself; he owed 
it to the Koyal visitors not to plunge the largest Province of 
India into violent agitation and grief on the eve of their 
visit to it. But Lord Curzon was determined to partition 
Bengal before he left India and eo he rushed the necessary 
legislation through the Legislative Council at Simla, 
which only the official members could attend, and enforced 
his orders on IGth October last—a day observed as one of 
universal mourning by all classes of people in Bengal. And 
now, while he himself has gone from India, what a sea of 
troubles he has bequeathed to his successor ! Fortunately 
there are grounds to believe that Lord Minto will deal 
with the situation with tact, firmness, and sympathy, and 
it seems he has already pulled up to some extent Lord 
Curzon’s favourite Lieutenant, the first ruler of the new 
Eastern province. Mr. Fuller has evidently cast to the 
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winds all pradence, all restraints, all sense of responsibility. 
Even if a fraction of what the papers have been reporting 
be true, his extraordinary doing mast receive the attention 
of the new Secretary of State for India and the House 
of Commons. There is no surer method of goading a 
docile people into a state of dangerous despair than the 
kind of hectoring and repression he has been attempting. 

But, Gentlemen, as has been well said, even in things 
evil there is a soul of gi^odness, and the dark times, through 
which Bengal has passed and is passing, have not been 
without a message of bright hope for the future. The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling, which has taken 
place in Bengal in consequeace of the partition, will 
constitute a landmark in the history of our national 
progress. For the first time since British rule began, all 
sections of the Indian community, without distinction of 
caste or creed, have been moved by a common impulse 
and without the stimulus of external pressure to act 
together in offering resistance to a common wrong. A 
wave of true national consciousness has swept over the 
Province, and at its touch old barriers have for the time, 
at any rate, been thrown down, personal jealousies have 
vanished, other controversies have been hushed ! Bengal's 
heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and 
uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all 
India, and her safferings have not been endured in vain, 
when they have helped to draw closer all parts of the 
country in sympathy and in aspiration. A great rush and 
uprising of the waters, such as has been recently witnessed 
in Bengal, cannot take place withont a little inundation over 
the banks here and there. These little excesses are 
inevitable, when large masses of men move spontaneously 
—especially when the movement is from darkness unto 
light, from bondage towards freedom—and they must not 
be allowed to disconcert us too much. The most outstand¬ 
ing fact of the situation is that the public life of this 
country has received an accession of strength of great 
importance, and for this all India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Bengal. Of course, the difficulties which 
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confront the leaders of Bengal are enormous and perhaps 
they have only just begun. But I know there is no 
disposition to shrink from any responsibilities, and I have 
no doubt that whatever sacrifices are necessary will be 
cheerfully made. All India is at their back, and they will 
receive in the work that lies before them the cordial 
sympathy and assistance of the other Provinces. Any 
discredit, that is allowed to fall on them, afifects us all. 
They on their side must not forget that the honour of all 
India is at present in their keeping. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Gentleman, I will now say a few words on a move¬ 
ment which has spread so rapidly and has been hailed with 
so much enthusiasm all over the country during the last 
few mouths—the Swadeshi movement, ft is necessary at 
the outset to distinguish it from another movement, 
started in Bengal, which has really given it such immense 
impetus—the boycott of British goods. We all know that 
when our Bengali brethren found that nothing would turn 
the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning Bengal, 
that all their protests in the Press and on the Platform’ 
all their memorials to him, to the Secretary of State and’ 
to Parliament were unavailing, that the Government 
exercised its despotic strength to trample on their most 
cherished feelings and injure their dearest interests and 
that no protection against this of any kind was forth¬ 
coming from any quarter, they in their extremity resolved 
to have recourse to this boycott movement. I'his they 
did with a two-fold object—first as a demonstration of 
their deep resentment at the treatiueut they were receiving ; 
and, secondly, to attract the attention of the p lonle iu 
England to their grievances, so that those who were in 
a position to call the Government of India to account 
might understand what was taking place in India. It was 
thus as a political weapon, used for a definite political 
purpose, that they had recourse to the boycott ; and in the 
circumstances of their position they had every justification 
for the step they took. And I can tell you from personal 
experience that their action has proved immensely effective 
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in drawing the attention ot English people to the state of 
things in onr conntry. But a weapon like this must be 
reserved only for extreme occasions. There are obvious 
risks involved in its failure, and it cannot be used with 
sufficient e£fectiveneHS unless there is an extraordinary 
upheaval of popular feeling behind it. It is bound to 
rouse angry passions on the other side, and no true well- 
wisher of his country will be responsible for provoking 
such passions, except under an overpowering sense of 
necessity. On an extreme occasion, of course, a boycotting 
demonstration is perfectly legitimate, but that occasion 
must be one to drive all classes, as in Bengal, to act with 
one impulse, and make all leaders sink their personal 
differences in the presence of a common danger. It is well 
to remember that the term “ boycott ” owing to its origin, 
has got unsavoury associations, and it conveys to ibe mind 
before everything else a vindictive desire to injure another. 
Such a desire on our part, as a normal feature of onr 
relations with England, is of course out of the question. 
Moreover, if the boycott is confined to British goods only, 
it leaves us free to purchase the goods of other foreign 
countries and this does not help the Swadeshi movement 
in any way. 

Gentlemen, the true Swadeshi movement is both a 
patriotic and an economic movement. I'he idea of 
or “ one’s own country ” is one of the noblest conceptions 
that have ever stirred the heart of humanity. As the 
poet asks— 

Bresthsi there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself bath said,— 

Thu U my own, my native land ! 

The devotion to Motherland, which is enshrined in the 
highest Swadeshi, is an influence so profound and so 
passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself. India needs to-day above 
everything else that the gospel of this devotion should be 
preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, in 
town and in hamlet, till the service of Motherland becomes 
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with ug as overmasteriag a passion as it is in Japan. The 
Swadeshi moTement, as it is ordinarily understood, 
presents one part of this gospel to the mass of our people 
in a form, which brings it within their comprehension. 
It turns their thoughts to their country, accustoms them 
to the idea of voluntarily making some sacrifice for her 
sake, enables them to take an intelligent interest in her 
economic development and teaches them the important 
lesson of co-operating with one another for a natioosl end. 
All this is most valuable work, and those who undertake 
it are entitled to feel that they are engaged in a highly 
patriotic mission. But the movement on its material side 
is an economic one ; and though self-denying ordinances, 
extensively entered into, must serve a valuable economic 
purpose, namely, to ensure a ready consumption of such 
articles as are produced in the country and to furnish a 
perpetual stimulus to production by keeping the demand 
for indigenous things largely in excess of the supply, the 
difficulties that surround the question economically are so 
great that they require the co-operation of every available 
agency to surmount them. The problem is indeed one 
of the first magnitude. Twelve years ago, the late 
Mr. Kanade remarked at an Industrial Conference 
held at Poona : 

The political domination ot one country by another attracts 
far more attention than the mure formidable, though unielt 
domination, which the capital, enterprise and skill of one country 
exercise over the trade and manutaetures of another. This latter 
domination has an Insidious Influence, which paralises the springs 
ot all the varied activities, which together make up the life 
of a natton. 

The question of production is a question of capital, 
enterprize and skill, and in all these factors, our deficiency 
at present is very great. Whoever can help in any one 
of these fields is, therefore, a worker in the Swadeshi cause 
and should be welcomed as such. Not by methods of 
exclusion but by those of comprehension, not by insisting 
on everyone working in the same part of the field but 
by leaving each one free to select his own corner, by 
attracting to the canse all who are likely to help and not 
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alienatiDg any who are already with ns, are the diflScultiea 
of the problem likely to be overcome. Above all, let ns 
see to It that there are no fresh divisions in the country in 
the name of Swadeshi. No greater perversion of its true 
■spirit could be imagined than that. 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which we 
import at present over 22 millions sterling worth a year. 
This is by far the heaviest item among our imports and 
our present Swadeshi agitation is directed mainly towards 
producing as much of these goods in our own country as 
possible. I have consulted three of the best experts 
available in India on this subject—Mr. Bezanji of Nagpur, 
the right hand man of the late Mr. Tata in mill matters, 
the Hon. Mr. Vithaldas Damodardas, who has written an 
admirable paper on the cotton industry for the Industrial 
Conference and has kindly placed a copy of it at my 
disposal, and our friend Mr. Wacha. They are all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the situation, 
oo far as cotton fabrics are concerned, even strict Free 
Traders should have nothing to say against the encourage¬ 
ment which the Swadeshi movement seeks to give to their 
manufacture in India. In the first place, many of the 
usual objections that may be urged against a system of 
State protection do not apply to helpful voluntary action on 
the part of consumers, such as the Swadeshi movement 
endeavours to promote. Moreover, the essence of Free 
Trade is that a commodity should be produced where the 
comparative cost of its production is the least and that, it 
should be consumed where its relative value is the highest; 
and if accidental circumstances have thwarted such an 
adjustment in a given case, any agency which seeks to 
overcome the impediment works in the end in the interests 
of true Free Trade. Now everyone will admit that with 
cheap labour and cotton at her own door, India enjoys 
exceptional advantages for the manufacture of cotton 
goods; and if the Swadeshi movement helps her to 
regain her natural position in this respect—a position 
which she once occupied but out of which she 
has been driven by an extraordinary combination of 
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circumstauceB—the movement works not against but in 
lurtberance ot true Free Trade. Even at present the 
cotton industry in India is an important one. It is the 
largest industry after agriculture in the country ; it is also 
the only one—agriculture excepted—in which the Indians 
themselves have a substantial share. It is represented by 
a paid-up capital of about 17 crores of rupees or a little 
over 11 inillians sterling, the number of mills being about 
200, with five million spindles end fifty thousand power- 
looms. In adilition to this, these are, according to the 
census of 1901, about a quetter of a million persons 
engaged in hand-loom weaving in the country. Our mills 
consume nearly 60 per cent, of the cotton produce of 
India and produce 58 crore lbs. of yarn. Of this quantity, 
Mr. Vithaldas tells us, about 23^ crore lbs. is exported 
to China and other foreign countries, about 1314 crores is 
used in our weaving mills, and about 19 crores is woven 
by hand-loom weavers, the remaining 2 crores going to the 
manufacture of rope and twine. In addition to this, 3 
crore lbs. of yarn is imported from the United Kingdom 
and is consumed by the hand-looms. 'I'he hand-loom 
industry of the country thus absorbs, in spite of its bard 
struggles, about 22 crore lbs. ot yarn, or nearly double the 
quantity woven by power-looms, and this is a most interesting 
and significant fact. The yarn used by the weaving 
mills produces about 55 crores of yards of cloth, of which 
about 14 crore yards is exported to foreign countries and 
about 41 crores is left for consumption in the country. If 
we put down the production of the hand-looms at about 90 
crore yards, we have about 130 crore yards as the quantity 
of Swadeshi cloth consumed at present in India. 

The quantity of piece-goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and retained for use in the country is about 205 
crore yards a year. Of the total cloth consumed, therefore, 
over one-third is at present Swadeshi. This is an 
encouraging feature of the situation. But the imported 
cloth is almost all superior in quality. 

“ While our mills, ’’ Mr. Vithaldas says, “ produce the coarser 
cloth say, from yarn up to SO's count and In a tew cases up to dO’s, 
the bulk of the Imported cloth Is of the finer quality, using yarn 
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over 30's count. The Indian weavini; mills are obliged to restrict 
themselves for the most part to weaving C[>ar.ser cloth owing to 
the Inferior quality of cotton now grown In the country.” 

It may be noted that even from existing cotton, 
hand-lootr.8 can, owing to their greater delicacy of baudliog 
the yarn, produce finer cloth than tl<e power-looms. 
Fortunately owirg to the exertions of the Agricultural 
Department of the Bombay Government—exertions lor which 
it is entitled to the best thanks of the whole country— 
Egyptian cotton has just been successfully introduced 
info Sind, and this year a thousand bales of a quality equal 
to very good Egyptian have been produced. A much 
heavier crop is expected next year, and there is no doubt 
that its culiivalion will rapidly extend. 1 be main difficulty 
in the way of pur manufacturing the quality of cloth 
that is at present imported is one of capital. Mr. Wacha 
estimates tliat if the whole quantity of 205 crnfe yards is 
to be produced by mills, the industry requires an adiiitional 
capital of about 30 crores of rupees. Even if we propose 
to spread this over ten years, we should require an addition 
of 3 crores of rupees every year. Now if we turu to 
the Statistical Abstract of British India, we shall find that 
the total increase in the capital invested in cotton mills 
during the last ten years has Keen only about 3 crores—an 
amount that Mr. Wacha wants every year for ten years. 
The normal development of the mill industry is thus plainly 
unequal to the requirements of the. situation. Moreover 
it is well to remember what Mr. Bezaoji says—that 
the present millowners must not be expected to be very 
keen about the production of finer cloth, because its 
manufacture is much less paying than that of the coarser 
cloth. riiis is due to various causes, the principal one 
among them being that English capital, similarly invested, 
is satisfied with a smaller range of profits. Capital from 
other quarters must, therefore, bo induced to come forward 
and undertake this business. If we again turn to 
the Statistical Abstract, we shall find that onr people hold 
about 50 crores of rupees in Government Securities and 
about 11 crores in Postal Savings Banks. The private 
deposits stand at about 33 crores of rupees, but there are 
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no means of ascertaining how much of the amount is held 
by Indians. Considering the extent of the country and 
the numbers of the popnlation, these resources are, of 
course, extremely meagre. Still they might furnish some 
part of tile capital needed. In this connection may I say 
that a special responsibility now rests in the matter on 
the Aristocracy of Bengal ! And this not merely because 
the Swadeshi movement is being so vigorously advocated in 
their Province, but also because owing to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal they are enabled to enjoy resources, 
which in other parts of India are swept into the coffers 
of the Stt'ite„ If sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr. 
Bezanji’s patriotism may, I am sure, be relied on to secure 
for the undertaking whatever assistance his great capacity 
and unrivalled knowledge can give. It must, however, be 
admitted that capital will come forward only cautiously 
for this branch of the business. But the hand-looms are 
likely to prove of greater immediate service. Mr. 
Vithaldas looks forward to a great revival of the hand- 
loom industry in the country, and I cannot do better than 
quote what he says on this point in bis paper ;— 

This village Industry, he says, gives means of livelihood 
not only to an Immense number of the weaver class hut affords 
means of supplementing their Income to agriculturists—the back¬ 
bone ot India—who usually employ themselves on hand-looms, 
when field work Is unnecessary and also when, owing to famine 
draught or excessive rains, agrlcnltursl operations are not possible. 
Now the apparatus with which they work Is nearly two centuries 
behind the times. Mr. Havell, Principal of the Calcutta School of 
Arts ; Mr. Chatterton of the Madras School ot Arts, and Mr. Churchill 
of Bangalore, along with many others, are doing yeoman’s service 
by taking keen Interest In the question ot supplying economical 
and Improved apparatus to the band-loom weavers. Mr. Havell 
has pointed out that In preparing the warp our hand-loom weavers 
are Incapable ot winding more than two threads at a time, though 
the simplest mechanical device would enable them to treat 50 or 
100 threads simultaneously. The latest European hand-loom, 
which successfully competes with the power-loom In Cairo and In 
many places In Europe, can turn out a maximum of 48 yards of 
common cloth in a day. Mr. Havell Is satisfied that the greater 
portion ot the Imported cotton cloth can be made In the Indian 
hand-looms with great profit to the whole community. The 
question of the Immediate revival ot the hand-loom weaving Industry 
ou a commercial basts demands the most earnest attention ot every 
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well-wisher of Indio, and evidence gives promise of a successful' 
Issue to efforts put forward In this dliectlor. 

The outlook here is thus hopeful and cheering ; only 
we must not fail to realise that the co-i peration of all who 
can belp^—includiig the Goveintnent—is needed to- 
overcome the difficulties that lie in the path. 

OUR AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-hrst session of the 
Indian National Congress. Year alter year, since 1885, we 
have been assembling in these gaiheiiugs to give voice to 
our aspirations and to formulate our wants. When the 
movement was first inaugurated, we wer» under the influ¬ 
ence of that remarkable outburst of enthusiasm for British 
Rule, which had been evoked in the country by the great 
Viceroyalty of the Marquis of Kipoo. The best beloved of 
India’s Viceroys was not content to ofier mere lip-homage 
to the principle that righteousness alone exaltelb a nation. 
He had dared to act on it in practice, and he bad braved 
persecution at the bands of bis own countrymen in India 
for its sake. Lord Ripon’s noblest service to this country 
was that he greatly quickened the processes by which the 
conscionsneaa of a ustional purpose comes to establish itself 
in the minds of a people. The Gongress movement was 
the direct and immediate outcome ot this realisation. It 
was started to focus and organize the patriotic forces that 
were working independently of one another in difierent 
parts of the country, so as to invest their work with a 
national character and to increase their general effectiveness. 
Hope at that time was warm and faith shone bright largely 
as a result of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, and those 
who started the Congress believed that by offering their 
criticism and urging their demands from a national platform, 
where they could speak in ibe name of all India, they 
would be able to secure a continuous improvement of the 
administration and a steady advance in the direction of the 
political emancipation of the people. Twenty years have 
since elapsed and during the time much has happened to 
chill that hope and dim that faith, but there can be no 
donbt that work of great value in our national life has 
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already been accompligbed. The minds of the people have 
been tamiliarized with the idea of a nnited India working 
for her salvation ; a national public opinion has been created ; 
close bonds of sympathy now knit together the different 
Provinces; caste and creed separations hamper less 
and less the pursuit of common aims; the dignity of a 
consciousnesss of a national existence has spread over the 
whole land. Our record of political concessions won is, no 
doubt, very meagre, but those that have been secured are 
of considerable value ; some retrogression has been 
prevented ; and if latterly we have been unable to stem the 
tide of reaction, the resistance we have offered, though it 
has failed of its avowed purpose, has substantially 
strengthened our public life. Our deliberations have 
extended over a very wide range of problems; public 
opinion in the country is, in consequence, better informed, 
and the Press is steadily growing in authority and usefulness. 
Above all, there is a general perception now of the goal 
towards which we have to strive and a wide recognition of 
the arduous character of the struggle and the immense 
sacrifices it requires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves, and 
that in course of time a form of government should he 
attained in this country simitar to what exists in the self- 
governing Colonies of the British Empire. For better, for 
worse, our destinies are now linked with those of England 
and the Congress freely recognises that whatever advance 
we seek must be within the Empire itself. That advance, 
moreover, can only be gradual, as at each stage of the 
progress it may be necessary for ns to pass through a brief 
course of apprenticeship before we are enabled to go to the 
next one ; for it is a reasonable proposition that the sense 
of responsibility, required for the proper exercise of the 
political institutions of the West, can be acquired by an 
Eastern people through practical training and experiment 
only. To admit this is not to express any agreement with 
those who usually oppose all attempts of reform on the 
plea that the people are not ready for it. 

46 
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. It li liberty «lone, says Mr. Gladstone In words of profound 
wisdom, which fits men tor liberty. This proposition, like every 
other In politics, has Its bounds ; but it Is far safer than the counter 
doctrine : ‘ Wait till they are fit’ 

While, therefore, we are prepared to allow that an 
advance towards our goal may be only by reasonably 
cautious steps, what we emphatically insist on is that the 
resources of the country should be primarily devoted to 
the work of qualifying the people by means of education 
and in other ways for such advance. Klven the most 
bigoted champion of the existing system of administration 
will not pretend that this is in any degree the case at 
present. Our net revenue is about 44 millions sterling. 
Of this very nearly one-half is now eaten up by the 
Army. The Home Charges, exclusive of their military 
portion, absorb nearly oue-third. These two between them 
account for about 34 millons out of 44. Then over three 
millions are paid to European officials in civil employ. 
This leaves only about 7 millions at the disposal of tbe 
Government to be applied to other purposes. Can any 
one, who realizes what this means, wonder that the Govern¬ 
ment spends only a miserable three-quarters of a million 
out of State Funds on the education of the people— 
primary, secondary and higher, all put together. Japan 
came under the influence of Western ideas only forty 
years ago, and yet already she is in a line with the most 
advanced nations of the West in matters of mass education, 
the State finding funds for tbe education of every child of 
school-going age. We have now been a hundred years 
under England’s Rule, and yet to-day four villages out of 
every five are without a school-house and seven children 
out of eight are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in 
darkness 1 Militarism, Service interests and the interests 
of capitalists—all take precedence to-day of the true 
interests of the Indian people in the administration of the 
country. Things cannot be otherwise, for it is the govern¬ 
ment of the people of one country by the people of another, 
and this, as Mill points out, is bound to produce great 
evils. Now the Oongress wants that all this should change 
and that India should be governed, first, and foremost, in 
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the interests of the Indians themselves. This result will be 
achieved only in proportion as we obtain more and more 
voice in the government of our country. We are prepared 
to bear—and bear cheerfully—our fair share of the burdens 
of the Empire, of which we are now a part but we want 
to participate in the privileges also, and we object most 
strongly to being sacrificed, as at present, in order that 
others may prosper. I'hen the Congress asks for a 
redemption of those promises for the equal treatment of 
Indians and Englishmen in the government of this country 
which have been solemuly given us by the Sovereign and 
the Parliarneut of England. It is now three quarters of a 
century since the Parliament passed an Act, which, the 
Court of Directors pointed out, meant that there was to be 
DO governing caste in India. The governing caste, however, 
is still as vigorous, as exclusive as ever. Twenty-five years 
later, the late Queen-Empress addressed a most memorable 
Proclamation to the Princes and Peoples of India. The 
circumstances connected with the issue of that Proclama¬ 
tion and its noble contents will always bear witness to the 
true greatness of that great Sovereign and will never cease 
to shed lustre on the English name. The Proclamation 
repeats the pledges contained in the Charter Act of 1833, 
and though an astounding attempt was made less than two 
years ago by the late Viceroy to explain away its solemn 
import, the plain meaning of the Royal message cannot be 
altered without attributing what is nothing less than an 
unworthy subterfuge to a Sovereign, the deep reverence 
for whoso memory is an asset of the Empire. That the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
have created in the eyes of reactionary rulers a most 
inconvenient situation is clear from a blunt declaration, 
which another Viceroy of India, the late Lord Lytton, 
made in a confidential document, which has since seen the 
light of day. Speaking of our claims and expectations 
based on the pledges of the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
he wrote:— 

We at! know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting them 
the Datives of India) and cheating them and we have chosen 
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the least stratghttorvrard course . . • • Since I am 

writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that both the 
Oovernment of England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means In their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear. 

We accept Lord Ljtion as an unimpeachable 
authority on the conduct of the Government in evading 
the lulfilment of the pledges. We deny his claim to lay 
down that our “ claims and expectations never can or will 
be fulfilled” 

Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position ot the two races 
in this country. The domination of one race over another,, 
especially when there is no great disparity between their 
intellectual endowment or their general aivilizatiou, 
inflicts great injury on the subject race in a thousand 
insidious ways. On the moral side, the present situation 
is steadily destroying our capacity for initiative and 
dwarfing us as men of action. On the material side, it has 
resulted in a fearful impoverishment of the people. For a 
hundred years and more now India has been for members 
of the dominant race, a country where fortunes were to be 
made to be taken out and spent elsewhere. As in Ireland, 
the evil of absentee landlordism has in the past aggravated 
racial domination of the English over the Irish, so in 
India what may be called absentee capitalism has been 
added to the racial ascendancy of Englishmen. A great 
and ruinous drain of wealth from the country has gone on 
for many years, the net excess of exports over imports 
(including treasure) during the last forty years amounting 
to no less than a thousand millions sterling. The steady 
rise in the death-rate of the country—from 24 per 
thousand, the average for 1882-84, to 30 per thousand, the 
average for 1892-94, and 34 per thousand, the present 
average—is a terrible and conclusive proof of this 
continuous impoverishment of the mass of our people. 
India’s best interests—material and moral-—no less than 
the honour of England, demand that the policy of equality 
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ior the two races promised by the Sovereign and by 
Parliament should be faithfully and courageously 
carried out. 

THE BUREAUCRACY 

Gentlemen, as I have already observed, the manner in 
which the Partition of Bengal has been carried out 
furnishes a striking illustration of the worst features of the 
present system of bureaucratic rule. Happily these 
features are not always so conspicuously in evidence. 
No one also denies that a large proportion of the members 
of the bureaucracy bring to their work a high level of 
ability, a keen sense of duty and a conscientious desire, 
within the limits of the restricted opportunities permitted 
by the predominance of other interests, to do what good 
they can to the people. It is the system that is really at 
fault—^a system which relegates the interests of the people 
to a very subordinate place and which, by putting too much 
power into the hands of these men, impairs their sense of 
responsibility and develops in them a spirit of intolerance 
of criticism. I know many of these men are on their side 
constantly smarting under a sense of unfair condemnation 
by our countrymen. They fail to realize that if the 
criticism that is passed on their actions is sometimes ill- 
informed and even unjust, this is largely due to the veil of 
secrecy which carefully hides official proceedings from the 
view of the people in India. Moreover, theirs are at present 
all the privileges of the position, and they must bear with¬ 
out impatience or bitterness its few disadvantages. I have 
already said that our advance towards our goal can only be 
.gradual. Meanwhile, there is a great deal of work to be 
done for the country in which officials and non-officials 
could join hands. A considerable part of the way we 
could both go together, but it can be only on terms consistent 
with the self-respect of either side. In old times, when 
British Rule was new and its higher standard and its more 
vigorous purposes excited general admiration, the 
Englishman’s claim to a privileged position, even outside 
the sphere of official duties, was allowed to pass 
■unchallenged. That is now no longer possible and those 
officials, who expect the Indians to approach them with 
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bated breath and ^bieperirg btmbleneBE—and ihe tjpe is^ 
not confined to the new Eastern Province exclusively—not 
only make useful relations between the two sides impossible 
but do more harm to their own class than they imagine. 
In one respect the gulf between the cfficial and educated 
classes of the country is bound to widen more and more 
every day. The latter now clearly see that the 
bureaucracy is growing frankly selfish and openly hostile 
to their national aspirations. It was not so in the past. In 
a most remarkable letter which I bad the honour to receive 
while in England two months ago, from Mr. Hodgfon 
Pratt—a great and venerated name among all lovers of 
peace—be tells us with what object Western education 
was introduced into this country. 

Fifty years ago, writes Mr. Pratt, wlio trj those days wss a 
member oi the Bergal Civil Seiviee, while India was etHl order 
the governmerjt ot the East India Crmpany, it was considered both 
just and wise to lotrodrrce measures lor national education on a 
liberal scale, with adequate provision, ol schools colleges, and‘ 
universities. This event was hailed with lively satisfaction by the 
native population as heralding a new era of social progress, and as 
sallstyirg the active intelligence of the Hindus. Now it tr.ust be 
observed that character of the teaching thus Insugurated by 
Englishmen would necessarily reflect the ideals which have tor 
eenturles prevailed smorg them. In other words, Itsdlan youths 
would be brought up to admire our doctrines of politfcal liberty, 
popular rights, and national irdependence ; nor could it ever have 
been supposed that these lessons would fall upon deaf ears and 
cold hearts. On the contrary, the Inevitable result of sueh teachtrg 
was clearly perceived by the Government ot those days, and 
was regarded In a generous spirit. In support ot this assertion 
I may mention that at the time ol the Inauguration of these measures- 
I accompanied the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir 
Frederick Halllday) on one of bis winter tours through the province. 
Naturally he called the attention of those who attended the 
public meetings held by him to the new education policy, end he 
always lock occasion to declaie that the schools would promote one 
of Ihe leading purpoises of British Eule, which, was to prepare the' 
people for Self-Government. It certainly was not supposed that at 
any subsequent time a policy would be adopted which would 
disappoint the legitimate hopes thus created. 

Now, however, tl at the time has come for the 
bureaucracy, to part with seme of its power in favour of the- 
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educated claases, all kinds of excuses are brought forward 
to postpone what is no doubt regarded as the evil day. One 
favourite argument is that the educated classes are as yet 
only a very small fraction of the community. The 
hollowness of this plea was well exposed by the late 
Mr. George Yule in his address as President of our National 
Congress in 1888. Quoting Prof. Tharold Rogers, he 
pointed out that a hundred years ago, not one man in ten or 
one woman in twenty knew how to read and write in England. 
Going another century or two back, he added, the people 
of England, man and boy, high and low with the exception 
of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest ignorance 
and yet there was a House of Commons. We have 
now in this country about 15 million people who can read 
and write, and about a million of these have come under 
the influence of some kind of English education. Moreover 
what we ask for at present is a voice in the government of 
the country, not for the whole population, but for such 
portion of it as has been qualified by educaticn to discharge 
properly the responsibilities of such association. Another 
argument brought forward in favour of maintaining the 
present bureaucratic monopoly of power is that though the 
educated classes make a grievance of it, the mass of the 
people are quite indifferent in the matter. Now, in the 
first place, this is not true. However it may suit the 
interests of the officials to deny the fact, the educated 
classes are in the present circumstances of India the 
natural leaders of the people. 1 heirs is the vernacular 
press, the contents of which do not fail to reach the mass 
of our population ; in a hundred ways they have access to 
the minds of the latter ; and what the educated Indians 
think to-day, the rest of India thioks to-morrow. Moreover 
do the officials realize how their contention condemns 
their rule out of their own month ? For it means that 
only so long as the people of India are kept in ignorance 
and their faculties are forced to lie dormant that they do 
not raise any objection to the present system of administra¬ 
tion. The moment education quickens those faculties and 
clears their vision, they range themselves against a 
continuance of the system ! 
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OCR IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 
Gentlemen^ a number of important qaestions will 
come up before you for diaougsion during the next two 
dayg, and following the practice of previoua Congreggea, 
you will no doubt record after due deliberation your views 
on them in the form of resolutions. This is of course 
necessary ; but may I suggest that for purposes of effective 
agitation in the immediate future, we should now concentrate 
our main energies on certain selected portions of our 
programme? Speaking broadly, most of the reforms that 
we have been advocating may be grouped under four 
heads;—(1) Those which aim at securing for our people a 
larger and larger share in the administration and control 
of our afiairs; these include a reform of our Legislative 
Councils, the appointment of Indians to the Secretary of 
State’s Council and the Executive Councils in India, and 
a steady substitution of the Indian for the European 
agency in the public service of the country; (2) those 
which seek to improve the methods of administration, 
such as the separation of Judicial from Executive functions. 
Police reform, and so forth ; (3) those which propose a 
readjustment of duancial arrangements with the object 
of securing a reduction of the burdens of the taxpayers 
and a more efficient application of our resources ; under 
this head come a reduction of military charges, the 
moderating of land-assessments and so forth; and (4) 
those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the mass of the people ; these 
include a vigorous extension of primary education, facilities 
for industrial and technical instruction, grants for improved 
sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the alarming 
indebtedness of the peasantry. Now what I would 
most earnestly and respectfully suggest is that we would 
select from each group such reforms as may be immediately 
urged with the greatest effect and press them forward in 
this country and in England with all the energy we 
can command. In my humble opinion our immediate 
demands should be :— 

(1) A reform of our Legislative Councils, raising 
the proportion of elected members to one-half, requiring 
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the Budgets to be formally passed by the Councils and 
empowering the members to bring forward amendments 
with safeguards for bringing the debates to a close in 
a reasonable time. The Presidents of the Council 
should have the power of veto. The Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council consists at present of 25 members of whom only 
5 are elected, one by the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta 
—a body of Europeans—and the other four by four 
provinces. We must ask for the proportion of elected 
members to be now raised to 12. Of this number, two 
seats may be given, one to commerce and one to certain 
industries, and the remaining ten should be assigned to 
different provinces, two to each of the three older 
provinces, and one each to the remaining. And, to begin 
with, the right of members to move amendments may be 
confined to one amendment each. The two members for 
Commerce and Industries will generally be Europeans, 
and they will ordinarily vote with Government. Thus 
even if all the ten provincial members voted together, they 
would be only 10 out of 25. Ordinarily, they will not be 
able to carry a motion against the Government, but on 
exceptional occasions they may obtain the support of two 
or three men from the other side and then the moral effect 
of the situation will be considerable. In the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, we must have an increase in the 
number, each district of a province being empowered to 
send a member. The objection that these bodies will in 
that case be somewhat unwieldy is not entitled to 
much weight. 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians to 
the Secretary of State’s Council to be returned one each 
by the three older provinces. 

(3) The creation of Advisory Boards in all 
Districts throughout India, whom the heads of districts 
should be bound to consult in important matters of 
administration concerning the public before taking action. 
For the present their functions should be only advisory, 
the Collector or District Magistrate being at liberty to set 
aside their advice at their discretion. Half the members 
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of a Board should be elected representatives of the 
different Talukas or Sub-Divisions of the District and the 
other half should consist of the principal District Officers 
and such non-official gentlemen as the head of the district 
may appoint. The Boards must not be confounded with 
what are known as District Local Boards. There is at 
present too much of what may be called Secretariat rule, 
with an excessive multiplication of central departments. 
District administration must be largely freed from this 
and reasonable opportunities afforded to the people 
concerned to influence its course before final decisions are 
arrived at. If such Boards are created, we may in course 
of time expect them ta be entrusted with some real 
measure of control over the District administration. The 
late Mr. Banade used to urge the importance of such 
Boards very stronglj'. If ever we are to have real Local 
Government in matters of general administration, the 
creation of these Boards will pave the way for it. One 
great evil of the present system of administration is its 
secrecy. This will be materially reduced, so far as District 
administration is concerned, by the step proposed. 

(4) The recruitment of the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service from the legal profession in India. 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions. 

(6) A reduction of Military expenditure. 

(7) A large extension of primary education. 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical education. 

(9) An experimental measure to deal with the 
indebtedness of the peasantry over a selected area. 

I think. Gentlemen, if we now concentrate all our 
energies on some such programme, we may within a 
reasonable time see results which will not be altogether 
disappointing. One thing is clear. 'I'he present is a 
specially favourable juncture for such an effort. In our 
own country, there is sure to be a great rebound of public 
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opinioo after the repreBsion to which it has been subjected 
duriug the last three years. And in England for the first 
time since the Congress movement began, the Liberal and 
Radical Party will come into real power. My recent visit 
to England, during which I enjoyed somewhut exceptional 
opportunities to judge of the situation, has satisfied me 
that a strong current has already set in there against that 
narrow and aggressive Imperialism which only the other day 
seemed to be carrying everything beiore it. Ihe new 
Prime Minister is a tried and trusted friend of freedom. 
And as regards the new Secretary of State for India, what 
shall I say? Laige numbers of educated men in this 
country feel towards Mr. Moriey as towards a master, and 
the heart hopes and yet trembles as it had never hoped or 
trembled before. He the reverent student of Burke, the 
disciple of Mill, the friend and biographer of Gladstone 
will he courageously apply their principles and his own to 
the government of this country, or will he, too, succumb 
to the influences of the India Office around him and thus 
cast a cruel blight on hopes which his own writings have 
done so much to foster ? We shall see ; but in any case 
his appointment as Secretary of State for India indicates 
how strongly favourable to our cause the altitude of the 
new Ministry is. Mr. Ellis, the new Under-Secretary of 
State for India, is openlv known to be a friend of our 
aspirations. A more gratifying combination of circum¬ 
stances could not be conceived, and it now rests with us 
to turn it to the best advantage we can for our Motherland. 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have done. I have 
no wish to underrate the difficulties that lie in our path, 
but I am convinced more than ever that they are not 
insuperable. Moreover, the real moral interest of a 
struggle such as we are engaged in lies not so much in the 
particular readjustments of present institutions which 
we may succeed in securing, as in the strength that the 
conflict brings us to be a permanent part of ourselves. 
The whole life of a people, which is broader and deeper 
than what is touched by purely political institutions, 
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IB earicbed evea by failures, provided tbe effort has beeu 
all that it should be. For such enrichment the present 
struggle is invaluable. 

Tbe true end oi our work, said Mr. Rsnade sine years ago, 
Is to renovate, to purity, and also to perfect the whole man by 
liberating his Intellect, elevating his standard ot duty and develop¬ 
ing to the full all Its powers. TUI so renovated, purified and per¬ 
fected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors once were—a 
chosen people, to whom great tasks were allotted and by whom 
great deeds were performed. Where this feeling animates the 
worker, it Is a matter of comparative Indifference In what particular 
direction It asserts Itself and In what particular method It proceeds 
to work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with 
a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense ot justice that deals 
fairly by all, with unclouded intellect and powers fully cultivated, 
and, lastly, with a love that overleaps all bounds, renovated India 
will take her proper rank among the nations of the world, and be 
the master of the situation and of her own destiny. This Is the goal 
to be reached—this Is the Promised Land. Happy are they who 
see It In distant vision, happier those who are permitted to work 
and clear the way on to It, happiest they who live to see It with 
their eyes and tread upon tbe holy soil once more. F’amlne and 
pestilence, oppression and sorrow, will then be myths of the past, 
and the gods will then again descend to the earth and associate 
with men as they did In times which we now call mythical. 

Grentlemen, I can add nothing that may be worthy of 
being placed by the aide of these beautiful words. 1 will 
only call to your minds the words of another great teacher 
of humanity who asks us to keep our faith in spite of trying 
circamstances, and warns us against the presumption of 
despairing because we do not see the whole clearly 
before our eyes ;— 

Our times are in His hand 

Who salth ; ‘ A whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half; trust Qod; see all, nor be afraid.’ 
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Mr, DADABHAI NAOROJI 


INTRODUCTION 

DaJA PKARI MOHUN MUKERJEE, Dr. Rasbbehari' 
Av Gbogp, aod my friends,—I tliank you from the 
bottom of my heart lor proposing me to be the President 
of tbe Indian National (longresa on tbia occasion. You may 
rest assured that I feel from tbe bottom of my heart the 
honour that you have done me and in my humble way I 
would fulfil the important duty you have called me to 
perform. I canuot undertake at present to read my whole 
address though I expected I would be able to do so. I 
would ask my friend Mr. Gokhale to read it for me. I 
would just make the beginning and say that I thank yon 
most sincerely lor honouring me for tbe third time by 
electing me to the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress. I hope I shall have your co-operation, help 
and support. 1 am obliged to express my deep sorrow at 
the losses which the country has sustained by the 
deaths of Mr. W. C. Boiinerjee, Mr. Anand Mohan 
Bose, Mr. Budruddin Tyabji and Mr. M. Veeraraghava 
Chariar. 

Mr. Gokhale then read the folloiving Presidential 
Address at the reguest oj Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji :— 


president's address 

“Good Qovernmeol eould never be a substitute for government by 
the people themselves .”—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
Stirling, 23-11-1905. ’ 

“ But this I do 8*y that political principles 'are after all the root of 
our national greatness, strength and hope.”— Mr. John Morley 
King's Hall, Holbtm, 4-6-1901. ’ 
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But If you meddle wrongly with economic things, Gentlemen, be 
very sure you »re then going to the very IIte, to the heart, to 
the core of your national existence.”— Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester, 19-10-1903. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 thank you most sincerely 
for honouring me for the third time with the Presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress. I hope I shall have 
your cordial help and support. 

I may here express my deep sorrow at the loss India 
has suffered in the deaths of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Justice 
Budruddin 'I'yabji, Mr. Anand Molian Bose and 
Mr. Veeraraghava Chariar. 

I offer my sincere thanks to the “ Parliament Branch 
of the United Irish League,” the Breakfast Meeting, the 
North Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club, and the National 
Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordial 
god-apeed to me. 

This is the first Congress after its having come of 
age. It is time that we should carefully consider what 
the positi m of the Indians is at present and what their 
future should be. 

In considering this important matter, 1 do not intend 
to repeat ray lamentations over the past. I want only to 
look to the future. 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts :— 

First and most important is the questioa of the policy 
and principles of the system of government under which 
India ought to be governed in the future. 

Second is to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from time to time any reforms 
and changes that may be deemed necessary to be made 
in the various departments, till the present system of 
government is radically altered and based upon right 
principles and policy in the accomplishment of the first 
part mentioned above. 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the work of the Congress, viz., the policy and principles 
which ought to govern India in fntare. 
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Wh»t pogitioD do the lodiang hold in the British 
Empire ? Are they Britigh citizens or not is my first 
question ? 1 say we are British citizens and are entitled 

to and claim all British citizen’s rights. 

I shall first lay before you Jmy reasons for claiming 
that we are British citizens. 

REASON I. THE BIRTHRIGHT 

The acknowledgment of this birthright was declared 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the very 
first territorial and sovereign possession in India. The 
British statesmen of the day at once acted upon the 
fundamental basis of the British constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever, under 
^he British flag, was a free British citizen “ as if born and 
living in England 

The fundamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister is :■— 

Freedom ts the very breath of our life. . . . We stand for 
liberty, our policy Is the policy of freedom. 

In the words of Mr. Morley :— 

Yes, Gentlemen, the sacred wordfree ” which represents as 
Englishmen have always thought until to-day the noblest aspiration 
that can animate the breast of man. 

This birthright to be “ (rue ” or to have freedom is 
our right from the very beginning of our connection with 
England when we came under the British flag. 

When Bombay was acquired as the very first 
territorial possession, the Government of the day in the 
very first grant of territorial rights to the East India 
Company declared thus : 

Extract from the “ Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24tb March 1669.” :— 

And ft Is declared that all persons being His Majesty’s subjects 
Inhabiting within the said island and their children and their 
posterity born within the limits thereof shall be deemed free 
denizens and natural subjects “ as If living and born In England 
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And further all Ihe terms of the first grant are- 
extended in it to all future British territorial acquisitions. 
Thus is the claim of Indians to be ''free ” and to all the 
rights of British natural subjects “ as if living and born in 
England ” are distinctly acknowledged and declared from 
the very first political connection with England. 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17th century that the moment 
we Indians came under the British flag we were “ free ” 
citizens, 1 next give you what two of the prominent 
statesmen of this the 20th century have said. When the 
Boers were defeated and subjugated, and came under the 
British flag, the present Prime Minister said on the 
14th June 1901 ; 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our lellow-citizena ; they are our tellow-citizens already. 

Sir William Harcourt at the same time said : 

This Is the way In which you propose to deal with your 
tallow-cUIzens. 

Thus the moment a people came under the British 
flag they are “ free ” and British “fellow-citizens”. We 
Indians have been free British citizens as our birthright, 
“ as if born and living in England ” from the first moment 
we came under the British Flag. 

The Boer War cost Britain more than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. India, 
on the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything—and yet this is a strange contrast. The Boers 
have already obtained self-government in a few years after 
conquest, while India has not yet received self-government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commencement 
of the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the 17th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the Liberal 
Government have every right to be proud of those “ old 
principles and now that a happy and blessed revival of 
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those sacred old priociples has taken place, the present 
Government ought fairly to be expected to act upon those 
old principles, and to acknowledge and give effect to the 
birthright of Indians “ as if living and born in England 
England is bound to do this. Our British rights are 
beyond all question. Every British Indian subject has 
franchise in England as a matter of course, and even to 
become a Member of Parliament. Nobody in England 
dreams of objecting to it. Once in iny case, from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to entering my name 
on the register as an elector, and the revising barrister at 
once brushed aside the objection, for that as an Indian, 
I was a British citizen. 

IrEASON 11, I’LEDGED RIGHTS 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason I, is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British citizens as well as a pledge of those rights by 
that declaration. 

Queen Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derby asking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said: 

And pniot out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
In being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British 
Crown and prosperity Sowing In the train of civilization. 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and 
pledged unreservedly and most solemnly calling God 
to witness and bless : 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to our 
other subjects, and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God we shall faithfully and conscientiously iullil. 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and man ? 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lyttoa 
which he read in the open Durbar consisting of 
both Princes and Peoples. In this telegram, the 
Qneen-Empress said: 

46 
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That from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare are ever present alms 
and objects of our Empire. 

And it is clear that this object of promoting our 
happiness, etc., etc , can only be attained by our enjoyment 
of the principles of liberty, equity and justice, i e., we 
must have the British liberty of governing ourselves. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of the 
Proclamation thus ; 

Allusion Is made to the Proclamation Issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of thu direct government of India, as the Charter 
of the liberties of the Princes and Peoples ot India. It has always' 
been and will be continued to be my earnest desire that the 
principles ot that Proclamation should be unswervingly maintained. 

We are now asking nothing more or less than the 
liberties of our Charter,— our rights of British citizenship. 

The present King-Emperor has pledged : 

I shall endeavour to follow the great example of the first 
Queen-Empress to work tor the general well-being of my Indian 
subjects ot all ranks. 

Again, the King-Emperor in his speech, on I9th 
February, 190G, said : 

It Is my earnest hope that In these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout mg dominions (the Italics are mine) the grant of free 
Institutions will be followed by an Increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to the Empire. 

And the IViine Minister clinches the wliole, that: 

Good government could never be a substitute tor government 
by the people themselves. 

How much less is then an economically evil govern¬ 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self-governmeut—and how 
much absolutely necessary it is to produce “ increasing 
prosperity and loyalty to the Empire, " by “ the grant of 
free institutions ”. 
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With the solemn pleilgea I have mentioned above, wo 
liave every right to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so we claim all British 
rights as our birthright and as our solemnly pledged rights. 
Britain’s duty, humanity, honour, instincts and traditions for 
freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righteousness, and 
•civilization demand the satisfaction to us of our 
'British rights. 

RKASON III, RErAKATION 

411 our snffiringa and evils of the past centuries 
demand before fl-od and man a reparation, which we may 
fairly expect from the present revival of the old noble 
British instincts of liberty and self-government. I do not 
enter into our past sufferings as I have already said at the 
’outset. 

REASON IV, CONSCIENCE 

The British people would not allow fhemselves to be 
subjected for a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from 
Mr. Bright : 

I remember John Bright quoting In the House of Commons 
on one occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
matters — 

There Is on Earth a yet diviner thing. 

Veiled though It be, than Parliament or King. 

Then Sir Henry asks ; 

What Is that diviner thing ? It Is the human conscience 
Inspiring human opinion and human sympathy, 

I ask them to extend that human conscience, '‘the 
diviner thing ”, to India in the words of Mr. Morley ; 

It will be a bad day Indeed If we have one conscience for the 
Mother Conntry and another conscience lor all that vast territory 
over which yonr eye does not extend. 

And now the next question is ; What are the British 
rights which we have a right to " claim ” ? 
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This is not the occasion to enter into any details or 
argument. I keep to broad lines: 

1. Just as the administration of the United 
Kingdom in all services^ departments and details is in the 
bands of the people themselves of that country, so should 
we in India claim that the administration in all services, 
departments and details should be in the hands of the 
people themselves of India. 

This is not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the educated—^important enough as these 
matters are—but it is far more an absolute necessity as 
the only remedy for the great inevitable economic evil 
which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty 
years ago, and which is the fundamental cause of the 
present drain and poverty. The remedy is absolutely 
necessary for the material, intellectual, political, social,, 
industrial and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

2. As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes are in the bands of the representatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also be the rights of the 
people of India. 

3. All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of eq[uality, f.e., 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department—Civil or Military or Naval—to the extent 
of that share should Indians share in all the benefits 
of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, emolnments, 
materials, etc., as a partner in the Empire, as she is always 
declared to be. We do not ask any favours. We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions 
or details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be compromised in one word—’‘Self-Government” or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies. 

Mr. Morley says very fiuly snd emphatically (Banquet, 
Kirg’s Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901): 
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But this I do say that political principles are after all the 
root of our national greatness, strength and hope. 

So, for India also, there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the right political principles 
•of self-government. 

Now the next important question is, whether it is 
practicable to grant these rights of self-government at once 
or when and in what way? Nobody would, 1 think, say 
that the whole present machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined of 
■self-government can be at once introduced. 

RIGHT NO. I, EMPLOY.MENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

The right of placing all administration in every 
■department in the hands of the people of India. Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automatically develop into the full realisation of the right 
of self-government ? 

I say,—yes. Not only has the time fully arrived but 
has arrived long past, to make this beginning. The 
statesmen of nearly three-quarters ot a century ago not 
only considered the point of making a beginning, not 
merely made a pious declaration, but they actually passed 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose. Had that Act been 
honourably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from 
that time to this, both England and India would have been 
in the position, not of bewailing the present poverty, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but 
of rejoicing in the prosperity of India and of still greater 
prosperity of England herself. 

In the thirties of the last century, Eaglaud achieved 
the highest glory of civilization by its emancipation of the 
body and soul of man—by abolishing slavery and by 
•freedom of conscience to enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship. During these glorious days of English history, 
the statesmen of the time did not forget their duty to the 
people of India. They specially and openly considered the 
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question of self-government of India not only in connection- 
with Britain, but even with the result of entire independence 
from Britain. When the Act of 1833 was passed, Macaulay 
made that memorable speech about the duty of Britain 
towards India, of nhich Britain shall for ever be proud. I 
cannot quote that whole speech here. Every word of it is 
worth study and consideration from the statesmen of the 
day. I shall give only a few extracts. He first said ; 

“ I must a»y that to the lest day of my life, I shall be proud 
of having been one of those who assisted In the framing of the Bill 
which contains that Clause”. . . “It would be on the most 
selBsh view of the case far better lor us that the people of India- 
were well governed and Independent of us than ill-governed and 
subject to us.” , . . “ We shall never consent to administer the 

pousta (a preparation of opium) to a whole community—to stuplfy 
and paralyse a great people, whom God has committed to our 
charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable 
to our control.” ■ . “ We are free, we are civilized, to little 

purpose. If we grudge to ary portion of the human race an equal 
measure of freedom and civilization.” . . “ I have no fears. 
The path of duty Is plain before us and It Is also the path of wlsdonu 
of national prosperity, of national honour.” . . . “To have 

found a great people sunk In the lowest depths of slavery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them deslroua- 
and capable of all the privileges of citizen* would, indeed, be a 
title to glory all our own." 

Such was the glorious spirit iu and auspices under 
which was enacted in Macaulay’s words “ that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause” ; 

That no native of the said territory, nor any natural born 
subject of His Majesty, resident therein, shall by reason only of his- 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled 
from bolding any place, ofilee or employment under the 

Bald company. 

I would not rt'peat here what I have often stated about' 
this clause. Sufficient to say that simultaneous 

examinations in India have been declared authoritatively as 
the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Here is, then, the heginning that can be made at once 
not as a new thing but aa one fully considered and settled* 
by Act of Parliament 73 years ago. The power is readjr 
in the hands of the Secretary of State for India to- 
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be put into execution at once without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upon the Secretary of State to retrace the pernicious 
step which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition lor the services to which admission is made 
directly in India. In England, competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the services, and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system. 

Mr. Morley has truly said : 

But If you meddle wrongly with economic things. Gentlemen, 
be very sure you are then going to the very life, to the heart, to the 
core of your national existence. 

And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence. A three-fold wrong is inflicted upon ns, i e., 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything,, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begin 
to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole. 

On the score of efficiency also foreign service cam 
never be efficient or sufficient. Sir William Hunter haa 
said : 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern by means of themselves. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said 
(2:ird August 1883) : 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is 
Insufficiently governed. 

In the very nature of things it cannot be otherwise. 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried on 
for some years, it will be time to transfer the examinations 
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altogether to India to complete the accomplishment of 
the rights (No. 1) of self-government without any 
disturbance in the smooth working of the administration. 

Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Right (No. 1), it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people—free and compulsory primary education, and 
free higher education of every kind. The Indian people 
will bail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of 
expenditure for the purpose of education. It was free 
education that I liad at the expense of the people that 
made me and others of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow-workers to give their best to the service of the 
people for the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other band, will bring the 
accomplishment of self-government far more speedily than 
many imagine. 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall refer hereafter, is done 
in the relations between England and India, there will be 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of India— 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India for all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing. 

RIGHT NO. II, REPRESENTATION 

In England itself, Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of years before even the rich and 
middle classes and the mass of the people bad any voice 
or vote in it. 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
in tbe magnificent palaces surrounding Regent’s Park and 
in other such places were unrepresented. It is only so 
late as 1832 that the middle classes obtained their vote, 
and it is only so late as 1885 that most of tbe mass of the 
people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franchise is yet in stru^le. 
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It is no use telling ns, therefore, that a good beginning 
cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called “ living representation ”. The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government. The statesmen at the 
helm of the present Government are quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning—such a systematic 
beginning as that it may naturally in no long time develop 
itself into full legislatures of self-government like those of 
the self-governing colonies. I need not go into any 
details here of the scope and possibilities of representation. 
The educated and thinking classes in India who have 
attended English schools and colleges are not the only 
people to be reckoned with. There is a large body who 
•now are informed of the events of the world and of all 
British institutions by the vernacular press and literature 
in their own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
[Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world : “ the Duma is dead, 
long live the Duma! ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by 
birthright and pledged rights are far more entitled to 
self-government, a constitutional representative system, than 
the peasants of Russia. I do not despair. It is futile to 
tell me that wo must wait till all the people are ready. 
The British people did not so wait for their Parliament. 
We are not allowed to be fit for 1.50 years. We can 
never be fit till we actually undertake the work and the 
responsibility. While China in the East and Persia in 
the West of Asia are awakening and Japan has already 
awakened, and Russia is struggling for emancipation—and 
all of them despotisms—can the free citizens of the 
British Indian Empire continue to remain subject to 
despotism—the people who were among the first civilizers 
of the world ? Modern world owes no little gratitude to 
these early civilizers of the human, race. Are the 
descendants of the earliest civilizers to remain, in the 
(present times of spreading emaucipstioo, under the 
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barbarous system of despotism, unworthy of British 
instincts, principles and civilization ? 

RIGHT NO. Ill, JUST FINANCIAL RELATIONS 

This right requires no delay or training. If the 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, this 
justice towards self-government can ba done at once. 

First of all take the European Army expenditure. 
The Government of India in its despatch of 25th March 
1890, says : 

Millions of money have been spent on Increasing the Army In 
India, on armaments, and on fortifications to provide lor the 
security ot India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the 
Invasions ot the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to 
maintain the supremacy ot British Power in the East. 

Again, the Government of India says : 

It would be much nearer the troth to affirm that the Imperial 
Government keeps In India and quarters upon the revenues ot that 
country as Urge a portion ot Its army as It thinks can possibly be 
required to maintain Its dominion there, that It habitually 
treats that portion ut Its army as a reserve tnrce available for Imperial 
purposes; that It has uoltormly detached European regiments 
from the garrison of India to take part In Imperial wars whenever 
It has been found necessary or convenient to do so ; and more than 
this that It has drawn not less freely upon the native army of India 
towards the maintenance of which It contributes nothing to aid It In 
contests outside of India with which the Indian Government has 
had little or no concern. 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes. 

Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself. 

Sir James Peilo was a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby’s) on Indian 
Expenditure. Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy which regulated Indian 
military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that ; 

It Is worthy of consideration how far It Is equitable to charge on 
a dependency the whole military cost of that policy, when that 
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dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which has a 
land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European power. 

Here then these extracts of the Government of India 
and the India Office show that the European Army 
expenditure is entirely for British imperial purposes, and 
yet with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

In the same way all the Government expenditure in 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people 
in England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed 
on the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any 
portion for similar expenditure in England. This- 
expenditure should in common justice not be imposed on 
India. It is unjust. Here then, if we are relieved of 
burdens which ought not in common justice to be imposed 
upon us, our revenues, poor as they are at present, will 
supply ample means for education and many other reforms 
and improvements which are needed by ns. This question 
is simply a matter of financial justice. I have put it on a 
clear just principle and on that principle India can be quite 
ready to find the money and its own men for all her own 
needs—Military, Naval, Civil or any other. For imperial 
expenditure we must have our share in the services in 
proportion to our contribution. 

These just financial relations can be established at once. 
They require no delay or preparation. It only needs the 
determination and will of the British Government to do 
justice. Lastly, as to self-government. If the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people, they have every ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
within no distant time. If there is the will and the 
conscience, there is the way. 

Now I come to the most crucial question—particularly 
crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked 
whether I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own personal experience, such confidence in the honour and 
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good faith of British statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
citizens «vill be willingly and gracefully accorded to us with 
every honest effort in their power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past- 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
answer. 

In 1853, when I made my first little speech at the 
inauguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect 
innocence of heart influenced by my English education into 
great admiration for the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty of the British people, I expressed my faith and 
confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from 
which 1 give a short extract: 

When we see that our Government ts often ready to assist us 
In everything calculated to benefit us, we had better than merely 
complain and grumble, point out In a becoming manner what our 
real wants are. 

And I also said : 

If an association like this be always In readiness to ascertain 
by strict enquiries the probable good or bad effects of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to maniorlallse Government on 
behalf of the people with respect to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials. 

Such was my faith. It was this faith of rhe educated 
of the time that made Sir Bartle Frere make the remark 
which Mr. Fawcett quoted, viz, that he had beeu much 
struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and our best coadjutors io adapting that policy to 
the wants of the various nations oecnpying Indian soil 
were to be found among the natives who had received a 
high-class English education. And now, owing to the 
non-lulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ! 

Since my early efforts, I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as wonid be sufiicient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, 
to rebel. 
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My disappointments have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener. Ordinarily a person fights 
—and if he fails he is disappointed. But I fought and won 
on several occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fruit of those victories—disappointments quite enough, 
as I have said, to break one's heart. For instance, the 
“ Statutory ” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, 
Lord Lawrence Scholarships, Royal Commission, etc. 

I am thankful that the repayment from the Treasury of 
some unjust charges has been earned out, though the 
Indian Secretary’s salary is not yet transferred to the 
Treasury as it was hoped. 

But T have not despaired. Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, 
I stand before you with hopefulness. 1 have not despaired 
for one reason—and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the inflaenee of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life. That 
word is “ Persevere ”. In any movement, great or small, 
you must persevere to the end. You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you 
have gained and find it far more difficult afterwards even 
to begin again. As we proceed, we may adopt such means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere we must 
to the end. If our cause is good and just, as it is, we are 
sure to triumph in the end. So I have not despaired. 

Now to the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments. And this also 
under the influence of one word “Revival ”—the present 
“ revival ” of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty and 
free British institutions in the hearts of the leading 
statesmen of the day. I shall now place before you the 
declarations of some of the leading statesmen of the day 
and then you will judge that my faith and hope are 
well founded, whether they will be justified or not by 
future events. 

Here, I give you a few of those declarations. But 
I give an Appendix A ^of some of these declarations 
out of many. 
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SIR H. CAMPBELI^BANNEKM4N 

Wa belleva In »elt-(;r)varnmant. Wa trent U not at an odious 
necessity, not as a foolish theory to which untortnnately the British 
Empire Is committed. We treat H as a blessing and a healing, a 
sobering and a strengthening Influence.—Bradford, 15-5-1901. 

I remain as firm a believer as ever I was In the virtue of 
self-govern ment.—Ayr, 29-10-1902. 

But here Is another—Self-government and popular control—and 
we believe In that principle. 

MR. JOHN MOHLEY 

Yes, Gentlemen, the sacred word ‘ free ’ which represented, 
as Englishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man.— Palmerston Club, 
9-6-1900. 

In his view the root of good government was not to be found 
In bureaucracy or pedantocraoy. They must seek to rouse up 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep In the hearts and 
minds of the people of the country.—.Arbroath, 23-10-1903. 

The study of the present revival of the spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
the Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my heart 
full expectation that the end of the evil system, and the 
dawn of a righteous and liberal policy of freedom aud 
self-government are at hand for India. 1 trust that 
I am justified in my expectations and hopefulness. 

Ladies and Grentleraen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending ([uickly all the sufferings 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plague, 
destitution aad degradation, etc. On onr side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a people 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win. 
What is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from 
Englishmen themselves—to agitate most largely and most 
perseveringly by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, all 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted. Let ns 
not throw away our rights aud moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. I shall say something again 
on this subject. 
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With such very hopeful aud promUiag views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the present 
Government, we have also coming to our side more and 
more Parliament, Press and Platform. We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Labour Members, the Irish Nationalist Members, and 
the Radicals are sympathetic with us. We have several 
Liberal papers such as “The Daily News”, “ The Tribune”, 
“ The Morning Leader”, The Manchester Guardian”, 
“The Star”, “The Daily Chronicle’', “Justice”, “Investors’ 
Review”, “ Reynolds”, “New Age”, and several others 
taking a juster view of India's rights and needs. We 
must make “ India ” a powerful organ. We have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic Party, the British 
Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking larger interest in Indian matters. The large 
section of the British people, to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly thing, are 
also awakening to a sense of their duty to the vast 
population of India in their dire distress and poverty, with 
all its dreadful consequences. When 1 was in Parliament 
and the only Indian, I had the support of the Irish, Radical 
and Labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone, 
and I succeeded in several of my efforts. We must have 
many Indian Members in Parliament till we get self- 
government. Under such favourable circumstances let us not 
fail to make the roost of our opportunity for our political 
emancipation. Let us, it is true, at the same time do, what 
is in our power, to advance our social and industrial 
progress. But for our political emancipation, it will be a 
great folly and misfortune for us to miss this good fortune 
when it has at last come to us, though I fully 
admit we had enough of disappointments to make us lose 
heart and confidence. 

I base my hope upon the “ revival ” of the old 
British love of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of our right of fellow British citizenship. Within 
the short life, that may yet be vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
-see a loyal, honest, honourable and conscientious adoption 
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of the policy for gelf-government for India—and ai 

beginning made at once towards that end. 

I have not expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the Moral Law, the 
greatest force of the Universe, has it,—in our good will be 
England’s own greatest good. Bright has wisely said ; 

The gnod of England must come through the channels ot the 
good of India. ... In order that England may become rich, 
India itself must become rich. 

Mr. Morley has rightly said ; 

No, Gentlemen, every single right thing that Is done by the 
Legislature, however moderate be its area, every single right thing 
Is sure to lead to the doing of a great number ot unforeseen right 
things—Dundee, 9-12-1889. 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern¬ 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vi.sta of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the British Empire, and for mankind, 
as an example and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilisation ! 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self-govern¬ 
ment on the heads of the present British statesmen, we 
have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to sup¬ 
port those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing our 
Indian people for the right understanding, exercise and 
enjoyment of seir-governmeot and, on the other hand, of 
convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration. To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Rights ” 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the House of 
Commons and to the House of Lords. By the British Bill 
of Rights of 1689 —by the 5th Clause —" the subjects have 
the right to present petitions to the Sovereign”. 

The next thing I suggest fori your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of 
patriotism. With this fund we should organise a body of 
able men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
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corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and howto exercise and enjoy 
them. Also to send to £ogland another body of able 
speakers, and to provide means to go throughout the 
country and by large meetings to convince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights of self-government.! By doing that lam sure that 
the British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England, as 
well as here. The struggle against the Corn Laws cost, 

I think, two millions, and there was a great agitation. Let 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way. 

I have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress are twofold. And of the two, the claim to a 
change of the present policy leading to self-government is 
the chief and most important work. 

The second part of the work is the vigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present 
machinery of the Administration as it exists and as long 
as it exists. And as the fundamental principles of the 
present Administration are unsound, there are inherent 
evils and others are naturally ever arising from them. 
These the Congress has to watch and adopt means to 
remedy them, as far as possible, till self-government is 
attained, though it is only when self-government is attained 
that India will be free from its present evils and 
consequent sufferings. This part of the work, the Congress 
has been doing very largely during all the past twenty-one 
years, and the Subjects-Committee will place before you 
various resolutions necessary for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and 
uneconomic administration can be improved. I would not 
have troubled you more but that I should like to say a few 
words upon some topics connected with the second part of 
the work of the Congress—Bengal Partition and Swadeshi 
movement. 

47 
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In the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees have a just 
and great grievance. It is a bad blunder for England. I 
do not despair, but that this blunder, I hope, may yet be 
■rectified. This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it. But in connection with it we hear a great 
deal about agitators and agitation. Agitation is the life 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial history 
of England. It is by agitation the English have 

accomplished their most glorioU't achievements, their 
prosperity, their liberties and, in short, their first place 
among the nations of the world. 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
You do not open your paper in the tnorning but read from 
beginning to end it is all agitation—Congresses and 
Conferences—Meetings and Resolutions—-without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national. From 
the Prime Minister to the humblest politician, his occupation 
is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish. 

The whole Parliament, Press and Platform is simply all 
agitation. Agitation is the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is very tempting. But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists are 
mere Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masters of Art’i in the University of British Agitators. 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel proud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them. Perhaps a few words 
from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
satisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches : 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of beneficent 
reforms which would have been effected In no other way . . 

. . . the troth Is that agttatlen is Inseparable from popular 
government ..... Would the slave-trade ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? Would slavery ever have been 
abolished without agitation ? 
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For every movement in England—hundreds, local and 
national—the chief weapons are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament. These petitions 
are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional “ Your obedient servant ” in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities. The petitions are 
claims for rights or for justice or for reforms,—to influence 
and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter. Tbe fact that we have more 
or less failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight in Parliament is tbe evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest. Only the other day, Mr. Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women’s franchise, that he did not 
see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of the 
women themselves were earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We have not petitioned or agitated enough at all in our 
demands. In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament witli hundreds and thousands of petitions— 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India. Taking one present instance in England, the 
Church Party has hold till the beginning of October last 
1,400 meetings known and many more unknown against 
the Education Bill and petitioned with three-quarters of a 
million signatures and many demonstrations. Since then 
they have been possibly more and more active. Agitate, 
agitate over the whole length and breadth of India in 
every nook and corner—peacefully of course—if we really 
mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy him that we 
are in earnest. The Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the 
lesson and have led the march. All India must learn 
the lesson—of sacrifice of money and of earnest 
personal work. 

Agitate; agitate means inform. Inform, Inform the 
Indian people what their rights are, and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the British people of tbe 
dghts of the Indian people and why they should graut 
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thfm. If we do not speak, ibey say we ere satisfied. If 
we speak, we become agitators! Ibe Indian people are 
properly asked to act constilntionally while the 
Government remains nnconstitiitional and despotic. 

Next about the “ settled fact ”. Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a “ settled fact Is it not? And the 
next year it makes its appearance again. 'I'he Education 
Act of 1902 was a settled fact. An act of Parliament, was- 
it not? And now within a short time what a turmoil is it 
in? And what an agitation and excitement has been 
going on about it and is still in prospect? It may lead to 
a clash between the two Houses of Parliament. There is 
nothing as an eternal “ settled fact ”. Times change, 
circumstances are misunderstood or changed, better light 
and undeisianding or new forces come into play, and what 
is settled to-day may become obsolete to-morrow. 

The organizations which 1 suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces, 
will serve many purposes at once—to inform the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim 
those rights by petitions and when the rights are obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them. 

Swadeshi is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as tar as I know for many years past. I am a 
free-trader, I am a member, and in the Executive 
Committee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say 
Swadeshi is a forced necessity for India in its 
unnatural economic muddle. As long as the economic 
condition remains unnatural and impoverishing, by the 
necessity of supplying every year some Es. 20,00,00,000 
for the salary, pensions, etc., of the children of a foreign 
country at the expense and impoverishment of the children 
of India, to talk of applying economic laws to the condition 
of India is adding insult to injury. I have said so much 
about this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it here—I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman 
whether Englishmen would submit to this unnatural 
economic muddle of India for a single day in England, 
leave alone 150 years ? No, never. No, Ladies and 
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‘Gentlemen, England will never submit to it. It is, what 
I have already q^uoted in Mr. Morley’s words, it is ‘ the 
•meddling wrongly with economic things that is going to 
the very life, to the very heart, to the very core of our 
national existence 

Among the duties which I have said are incumbent 
•upon the Indians, there is one, which, though I mention 
last, is not the least. 1 mean a thorough political uuion 
•among the Indian people of all creeds and classes, linake 
an appeal to all—call it mendicant if you like—I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
under necessity for any good cause. I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is in their own hands only just 
■as 1 appeal to the British people for things that are entirely 
in their hands, lu this appeal for a thorough union for 
•political purposes among all the people I make a particular 
one to my friends, the Mabomedans. They are a manly 
people. They have been rulers both in and out of India. 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India. They 
have the highest Indian Prince ruling over the largest 
■State, viz., H. H. the Nizam. Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, Radhanpur, Bhopal and others. 

Notwithstanding their backward education, they have 
the pride of having had in all India the first Indian 
Barrister in Mr. Badrudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in 
Mr. Kamrudin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brothers.* What a 

* As regards the first Indian Barrister and the first Indian 
Attoroey, It appears that Mr. Dadabhal Naorojl was wrongly 
tniormed. Of course, any community would be proud of two such 
distinguished members as were the Tyabji brothers, both ot whom 
met with great success and attained the highest positions In their 
respective professions, but they were not the first ladlaus to adopt 
those professions. Mr. Budrudln Tyabji was called to the Bar on 
the SOth April, 1887, and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristers before him. Mr. M. Ghose was called on the 6th June, 
1'866, and Mr. G. M. Tagore, who Is believed to be first Indian 
Barrister, was called to the Bar on the 11th June, 186'i, and long 
'before that, Babu Baney Madhub Banerjee became an Attorney of 
the Calcutta High Court, and he was believed to have been the first 
•Indian Attorney, whereas Mr. Kamrudin Tyabji was a contemporary 
•of hU other brother. 
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large share of Bombay commerce is in the hands of Mabo- 
medans is well known. Their chief purpose and effort at 
present must be to spread education among themselves. 
In this matter smong their best friends have been Sir Syed 
Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to promote 
education among them. Once they bring themselves in 
education in a line with the Hindus, they have nothing to 
fear. They have in them the capacity, energy, and 
intellect, to hold their own and to get their due share in 
all the walks of life—of which the State Services are but 
a small part. State Services are not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahomedans. Once self-government is attained, then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The 
thorough union, therefore, of ail the people for their 
emancipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their political position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union, ail efforts will be vain. There is the common saying 

—but also the best common sense—“United we stand_ 

divided we fall ”. 

There is one other circumstance I may mention here. 
If I am right, I am under the impression that the bulk of 
the Bengalee Mahomedans were Hindus by race and 
blood only a few generations ago. 'I’hey have the tie of 
blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Bengalee 
Mahomedans are not to be easily distioguished from their 
Hindu brothers. In many places tiiey join together in 
their social joys and sorrows. They eanuot divest them¬ 
selves from the natural affinity of common blood. On the 
Bombay side, ibn Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat all 
speak the same language—Gujarati, and are of the same 
stock, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Mabarashtric 
Annan ; all speak the same language—Marathi and are oh 
the same stock ; and so I think it is all over India, 
excepting in North India where there are the descendants 
of the original Mabomedan invaders, but they are now 
also the people of India. 
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Sir Syed Ahmed wag a Dationaiist to the backbone. 
I will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
him. On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in the heuse of Sir C. Wingfield. He and his 
friends were waiting, and 1 was shown into the same room. 
One of his friends recognising me introduced me to him. 
As soon as he heard my name, he at once held me in 
strong embrace and expressed himself very much pleased. 
In various ways, I knew that his heart was in the welfare 
of all India as one nation. He was a large and liberal- 
minded patriot. When I read his life some time ago, 
1 was inspired with respect and admiration for him. As 
I cannot find my copy of his life, 1 take the opportunity o£ 
repeating some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton 
has given in India of 12th October last: 

Mahomedana and Hindus were. Ire said, the two eyes of 
India, Injure the one and you Injure the other. We should try to 
become one In heart and aoul atrd act in unisott ; if united, we can 
support each other, If not, the effect of one against the other will 
tend to the destruction and downfall of both. 

He appreciated when he found worth aud freely 
expressed it. He said : 

I assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in our 
country whom we can properly be proud of, and it Is only due 
to them that knowledge, liberty atrd patriotism have progressed in 
our country. I can truly say that they are really the head and 
crown ol all the communities of Hindustan. In the word “nation” 
1 include both Hindus and Mahomedans, because that is the only 
meaning which 1 can attach to it. 

Such was the wise aud patriotic counsel of that great 
mao, aud our Mabornedau friends will, i hope, take it to 
heart. I repeat once more that our emancipation depends 
upon the tbornugli union of all the people of India without 
any obstruction. 

I have often read about the question of a constitution 
for the Congress. 1 think the gentlemen who raise thia 
question would be the proper persons to prepare one like a 
Bill in the House of Commons in alt its details. The 
Congress then can consider it and deal with it as the 
majority may decide. 
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Let every one of ns ifo the best he can, do all in 
harmony for the common object of self-government. 

Lastly, the questiun of social reforms sad indnstrisl 
progress—each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers. Each requires for it separate, devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes—Political, Social and 
Industrial—must be set working side by side. The 
progress in each will have its inflaence on the others. 
But, as Mr. Morley truly and with deep insight says: 
“ Political principles are, after all, the root of our national 
greatness, strength and hope,” and his other important 
utterance which I repeat with this one sums up the whole 
position of the Indian problem. He says; “ The 
meddling wrongly with economic things, that is going to 
the very life, to the very heart, to the very core of our 
national existence.” 

This meddling wrongly with economic thing.i is the 
whole evil from which India suffers—and the only remedy 
for it is—Political principles are, after all, the root of 
our national greatnesss, strength and hope.” And these 
political principles are summed up in self-government. 
Self-government is the only and chief remedy. In 
self-government lies our hope, strength and greatness. 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me 
during the short period that may bo left to me, and if 
I can leave a word of aflfiction and devotion for my country 
and countrymen, I say, be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
the greatest and civilized nations ot tlie world. 



Tnentjj-third Congress — Surat — 1907 


Hon. Dr. RASH BEHARl GHOSE, c.i.E. 


INTRODUCTION 

B rother-delegates, LADIES and gentle¬ 
men,—M y first duty is to tender you my thanks 
for the signal honour you have done me in asking me to 
take the chair. Believe me, I am more than grateful for 
the distinction you have conferred on me, unsought and 
unsolicited—a proud distinction, the proudest in your power 
to confer, but a distinction which carries with it a very 
heavy responsibility. For the position which I am 
occupying so unworthily is full of anxiety and was never 
more so than at the present juncture when heavy clonds 
have floated into the political sky ; and in standing before 
you to-day 1 feel as if [ was summoned to drive the chariot 
of the Sun ; and if I am spared the fate of Phseton, I shall 
ow’e my good fortune only to your forbearance and 
indulgent kindness on which I am confident I can safely 
rely. I can rely, too, with c mfidence on your willing 
co-operation ; for are we not all animated by one common 
purpose and do we not know that co-operation is the very 
life of concerted action which can never thrive in an 
atmosphere of continuous strife and difference? 

PRESENT SITUATION 

Every one must admit that we are passing through 
a sad and eventful period—-i period of stress and storm 


N.B .—The above address was delivered la part at the ladlaa 
'National Congress, Snrat, 1907. 
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—and i< ever there was a time when we ought to close up 
our ranks and present a firm, serried and united front that 
time is this; for the situation is of more than ordinary 
gravity. It is lull of difiiculty and full of peril and unless 
we are imbued with a strong sense of discipline and of 
responsibility, the vessel of the Congress may be steered 
direct upon the rocks. It would be idle to deny, and I do 
not deny, that domestic dissensions have raised angry storms 
which are cow sweeping across some parts ol (he country ; 
but there is no real occasion lor pessimism or despair, 
though the incidents which rrcently occurred at Nagpur 
might well fill some minds with misgivings. 'Jheieis, 
however, every reason to think that these disturbances were 
mainly the work of some misguided young men who bad 
been carried ofi their feet by the wild talk of iriespousible 
persons. Of one thing, however, I am certain ; those who 
have compelled us to change our place of meeting have 
no right to be proud of their achievement. 

GREATNESS OF SURAT 

And here, on behalf of the assembled delegates, I 
must gratefully acknowledge the readiness and alacrity 
with which the people ot Surat invited us to hold our 
aittingg in their historic city. In ofFering their hospitality 
to the Congress they have only acted in accordance with 
their traditional generosity; for they are citizens of no 
mean city. Surat, as history tells us, was the queen of 
Western India, a busy and famous mart before the lake 
village ol Llyndyn was staked out, and long, long before 
Venice rose Irotn the sea. But, perhaps, her greatest 
distinction, it is certainly her best title to our gratitude, 
is that Surat was the first resting place on Indian soil— 
where dissent was never suppressed by the sword, the 
gibbet or the stake—of the Parsi pilgrim fathers who 
cheerfully left home and kindred lor the sake of conscience 
and whose descendants have inherited the virluea with the 
blood ot their ancestors and repaid their debt a thousand¬ 
fold to India; for I make bold to say that there is no 
community whose love' for the country is greater than that 
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to which 80 many of our leaders belong, and which has 
given to us our “Grand Old Man’’. 

LATE BABU KALI CHABAN BANERJEE 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our 
prominent leaders—men whose names are as household 
words and who have already taken an abiding place in 
the minds of the people. But T miss some well known 
faces. Kali Cbaran Benerjee is no longer amongst us. 
A pious Christian, an accomplished scholar, an eloquent 
speaker and an ardent patriot, he was an ideal leader 
respected by every community in the country. A most 
strenuous and earnest worker, his whole heart was in the 
Congress and his love for it was strong even in death. For 
who does not remember how he left a sick bed to attend 
our last meeting in Calcutta? Who does not remember 
how, though overcome by the heat and v arned by the 
doctors, he refused to leave the assembly till befell into a 
swoon and had to be carried out of the pandal? He died 
only a few days afterwards and when we think of the lonely 
Scotch cemetery in Koraya, where his remains were laid, 
we cannot help feeling how much learning, bow much 
modest and unassuming simplicity, how much piety, how 
much winsome tenderness and how much patriotism lie 
buried in the grave of Kali Cbaran Banerjee. That hand 
which everybody was glad to touch is vanished. That 
voice which everybody^ was glad to hear is still. 
But if to live in the hearts and memories of 
those whom we leave behind is not to die. Kali 
Cbaran is not dead but is still alive. True, be no longer 
lives in bis own person but be lives in us and will live on 
in those who succeed us, enjoying an immortality which 
is not given to all the sons ol men. 

LATE I'ANDIT BISWAMBHARNATH 

Pandit Biswambharnatb, too, of Allahabad, has been 
gathered to bis fathers, and we shall miss bis mellow 
patriarchal wisdom in our councils. But though his work 
on earth has been done, in that high sense of duty which 
alone could have nerved him when, as President of the^ 
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Reception Committee in 1892, he welcomed the delegatee 
to Allahabad, though only three weeks before a paralytic 
eeizure bad brought him to the verge of the grave, he has 
left an example which will continue to inspire generations 
of bis countrymen. The Pandit was in many ways 
a most remarkable roan, and it will be long before there 
arises among ns another jurist, scholar and patriot who 
can make us forget the loss of Biswambbarnath. 

THE RECENT DEPORTATIONS 

Gentlemen, the year that is now fast drawing to a 
close has seen the country convulsed to its depths and has 
truly been a dramatic year. The first Act opened with 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Ajit Singh. 
This was followed by the Ordinance against public 
meetings, the Rawalpindi trial, and the Press prosecutions 
in the Punjab and in Bengal, and the curtain dropped on 
what, it is to be hoped, was the last scene in the Council 
Chamber at Simla, when the Public Meetings Act was 
.passed. 

It has been said in defence of the resurrection of 
Regulation III of 1S18, that it is a standing law. ft is 
not a standing law but a standing negation of all law ; 
not a standing law, but a standing menace to our liberty, 
a standing reproach in our Statute-Book. A prosecution, 
we have been gravely told, attracts public attention and a 
trial for sedition is, therefore, not always desirable. This 
is the good old rule, the simple plan, which used to be 
followed in an ancient Scotch border town which also 
possessed a standing law, though even in .Jedburgh the 
formality of a trial was not wholly dispensed with, only it 
took place after the execution. It may be a mere weakness 
in a lawyer; but I couless 1 cannot congratulate 
the Indiau Government on their use ot a weapon which is 
as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the rack or the 
screw. Their action in deporting a man for reasons which 
they dared not disclose was “ illegal,’’ unconstitutional,” 
“ tyrannical,” arbitrary,” “ impudently absurd ” and 
“preposterous.” None of these epithets are mine. They 
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have all been taken by me from Hangard and were uaed by 
a gtannch Liberal on a memorable occagion. And wag not 
Mr. Morley’a answer in the House of Commons the most 
outrageous and indefensible answer ever given since Simon 
de Montfort invented Parliament? But it seems that 
what is true under one degree of longitude is not true 
under another. What is true in Gape Town is not true in 
the Punjab. 

Who but must laugh, ft such a man there he, 

Who would not weep If Morlleua were he ? 

And who was the first victim selected for the exercise 
of this arbitrary power? An earnest, religions and social' 
reformer, a man whose character was above all reproach, a 
man who lived not for himself but for others—the idol of 
the Punjab. Such a man is suddenly discovered by the 
secret police to be a revolutionary and political enthusiast 
animated by an insane hatred of the British Government 
and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If Lala 
Lajpat Rai had been put on his trial, he could have 
triumphantly vindicated his innocence and shown that even 
strong Lieutenant-Governors are not infallible. He could 
have triumphantly shown that the garbled extracts in 
the Wafadar gave a most untruthful version of his speech. 
He could have triumphantly shown that all his aims and 
methods have been strictly constitutional and that he Lad 
always set his face against agitation which tended to 
sedition or disorder. But this privilege, which may be 
claimed by the meanest criminal, was denied to one of our 
foremost men; and if Lala Lajpat Rai is now regarded as 
a martyr by his countrymen generally, it is the 
Government and the Government alone that have elevated 
him to that position and placed that priceless crown of 
thorns upon bis head. If the Fort of Mandalay is now 
regarded as a holy place, as I know it is by some of my 
countrymen, it is the Government and the Government 
alone that have invested it with that holiness. 

THE KAWALPINDI CASE 

In Etawah, too, a similar tragedy would have taken 
place had it not been averted by the good sense of 
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Sir John Hewett, who wag able to gee through the diggrace- 
fnl coDgpiracy which had been so cunningly planned. But 
the gpectre of an impending Mutiny had obgcnred the 
vigion of the Punjab officials, and they saw in a mob riot 
a deep-laid scheme for the overthrow of the British Rule. 
The result was the Rawalpindi prosecution which has 
tiirown a lurid light on the inethodg of sedition hunters. 
Men occupying the highest position in society and looked 
up to as their leaders by the people in the Punjab were 
placed in the dock as felons, who had by their seditious 
speeches incited violent riots. For six long tnonthg these 
men were detained in prison, as bail was refused on the 
ground that they could not, with safety to the State, be 
allowed to be at large. But what wag the end of this 
prosecution ? A complete vindication of their innocence 
and a most scathing exposure of the case for the Crown. 
The judgment of the Special Magistrate shows that panic 
had magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful agitation 
against very substantial grievanceg. The evidence on 
which the six .lawyers had been kept in prison for months 
was “suspicious if not fabricated ”, and there was not the 
shadow of a shade of evidence to establish any sort of 
complicity on their part with any conspiracy against 
the British Crown. 

And this leads me to remark that the situation in the 
Punjab was succinctly gummed up by Lala Lajpat Rai in a 
letter which wag written by him only a few honrg before 
his arrest. The discontent, he said, was due to several 
causes which he set forth in chronological order : 

(а) The letters and articles that appeared in the 
Civil and Military Gazette some time in July and August 
last year under the beading “Signs of the Times ”. 

(б) The prosecution of the Panjabee coupled with 
the refusal of the Government to take similar action 
against the Civil and Military Gazette. 

(c) The Colonisation Bill. 

id) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
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(«) The iacrease of the Canal rates oa the Bari- 
Doab Canal. 

(/) The abnormal iacrease of Land Revenue in the 
Rawalpindi District. 

(g) I’he appalling mortality from plague which 
had made the people sullen and labour scarce, and raised 
the wages abnormally. 

This diainosis was perfectly correct; for as soon as 
the most pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab 
became quiet, though the bureaucracy will probably 
persuade themselves that this happy result was entirely 
due to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Ajit 
Singh, and that another Mutiny had been averted solely by 
their foresight and timely precautions. 

PRESS PROSECUTIONS 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were entered upon 
so lightly by the Government, did not show much wisdom. 
In some iostanees the Crown failed to secure a conviction 
and a defeat in such eases must always cover the 
Government with humiliation. Then, again, the prosecutions 
in Calcutta showed unmistakably the new spirit with which 
the people are prepared to face all attempts at coercion. 
In many of these cases the defendants refused to plead and 
cheerfully went to prison, and they must be blind indeed who 
cannot see in it a new consciousness of nationality, which 
at the present day inspires Young India and has penetrated 
even the seclusion of the neuana. When the Editor of the 
Yugantar was sent to Jail, there was a crowded meeting 
of Indian ladies in Calcutta not to condole but to present 
a congratulatory address to his mother, and what did the 
old lady say in her reply? “ Bepin’s useful career has just 
begun,” she said, “ with his recent incarceration and his 
example will do more good than his mere presence as a 
humble worker in the midst of his countrymen.” Again at 
the Barisal Conference, which was forcibly dispersed 
some ladies flung away their ornaments on witnessing the 
humiliation of their husbands and sons and took a vow 
.jO forego all luxuries till the men had learnt to assert 
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their lawfnl rights. Not satisfied with these prosecutions, 
the Government undertook a crusade against mere school¬ 
boys, and our youne; barbarians were either publicly flogged 
or condemned to bard labour. Is it a matter for wonder 
that all this should have called for the most intense 
indignation throughout the country ? The official may not 
believe it, but we can assure him the Indian has eyes and 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and passions. 

Is it a matter tor wonder that the political movements- 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving even 
many moderate men into active sympathy with those 
whom they had previously regarded as impracticable 
Tisionaries ? 

UNREST IN BENGAL 

And this brings me to the unrest in Bengal, the 
partition of which has not only strained the loyalty of many 
people but has led to tragic results, which ought to have 
been foreseen by the author of that measure. One of its 
objects was to strengthen the Mahomedan influence in 
East Bengal. The influence has been strengthened ; but 
its strength has been manifested in a peculiar way. I do 
not wish to dwell on the Mahomedan riots and the atrocities 
which occurred in East Bengal, but this I am bound 
to say, that the local officials were lacking in that firmness 
and impartiality which are the best title of England to our 
allegiance. I wish to speak with moderation, but what 
are we to think when a Sessions Judge divides witnesses 
jjito two classes, Hindus and Mahomedans, and prefers the 
evidence of Mabomedans to Hindus, because they are 
Mahomedans. This avowed bias has naturally alienated 
Hindus who are burning with resentment. 

DIVIDE AND RULE POLICY 

Every one familiar with the recent history of 
Macedonia—and our officials are certainly familiar with 
it—knows that it is very difficult for a country to obtain 
autonomy when it is torn by religious and racial hatreds. 
To divide and rule, however, is a maxim which must be 
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hateful to every EoKliehuiao, and we should be sorry to 
charge auy Euglisb official with such tactics. Hut the fact 
remains that, ior the first time in Bengal, racial and 
religious hatreds have been surging in the new Province 
among communities who formerly lived on the most friendly 
terms. Lord Curzon, 1 find, protests against the notion that 
he meant to play of! the Mabomedans against the Hindus, 
and we are bound to accept His Lordship’s denial; but 
there is a well known maxim in law that every man must 
be presumed to foresee the consequence of his own acts ; 
though in the case of His Lordship with his well known 
foibles, we are not driven to rely upon this old legal saw. 

I’he officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe 
that the Mabomedans were goaded to madness by the 
boycott movenient of the Hindus! and that this was the 
real cause of the general lawlessness of the lower classes 
among the Mahomedans which burst into flame in East 
Bengal only a few months ago. It is, however, singular 
that this lawlessness did not reveal itself when the 
movement was at its height. Again, if the official view is 
correct, we have a remarkable instance of the innate 
perversity of the Oriental mind ; for the boycott benefited 
the Mahomedans and not the Hindus, by reviving the 
weaving industry on which they had lived for generations. 
It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this question at 
length, because it has now been placed beyond all 
controversy by the solemn judgments pronounced not by 
Hindu but by English and Mahomedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur, where the disturbsnces began in the 
Mymensingh District, the first information lodged at the 
Police Station contained no reference whatever to boycott 
or picketting. Mr. Beatson Bell, the trying Magistrate at 
Dewangunj, observed that boycott was not the cause of the 
disturbances. Another Special Magistrate at Dewangunj, 
himsef a Mahomedan gentlemen of culture, remarked : 

There was not the least provocatton for rioting; the common 
object of the rioters was evidently to molest the Hindus. 

In another case the same Magistrate observed : 

48 
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The evidence adduced on the aide of the prosecution shows that 
on the date of the riots, the accused had read over a notice to a 
crowd of Mussalmans and had told them that the Government and 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders to the effect that 
nobody would be punished fur plundsrini; and oppressing the 
Hindus. So, after the Kail's Image was broken by the Mussalmans 
the shops of the Hindu traders were also plundered. 

Agaiu, Mr. Baruiville, the Sub-Divisional Officer 
of Jaraalpur, in bis Report on the Melandabat riot, said ; 

Some Mussalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the Hindus. 

And in the* Hargilchar abduction case the saraa 
Magistrate temarked that the outrages were due to the 
announcement that the Government had permitted the 
Mahomedaus to marry Hindu widows in nikka form. 

The true explanation, of the savage outbreak is to be 
found iu the “red pamphlet” which was circulated so 
widely among tlie Mahomvd^ns in East Bengal, and in 
which there is not a word about boycott or Hindu volunteers. 

Ye Mussalmans, ” said the red p.ijmphlet, ‘‘ arise, awake, 
do not read in the same school witjj Hindus. Do not buy 
anything trom a Hindu shop. Do pot touch any article 
manufaciured by Hindu hands. Do not give any 
employment to a Hindu. Do not accept any degrading 
office under a Hindu. You are ignorant, but if you acquire 
knowledge, you can at ouce send all Hiudus to Jehamium 
(hell). You form the majority of the population 
of this Province. Among the cultivators also you 
form the majority. It is agriculture that is the source of 
wealth. The Hindu has no wealtli of his own and has 
made himself rich only by despoiling you of your wealth. 
If you become sufficiently enlightened, then the Hindus 
will starve and soon become Mahomedans.” The man who 
preached this Jihad was only bound down to keep the 
peace for one year! You are probably surprised at such 
leniency. We in Bengal were not, or were only, surprised 
to hear that man had been bound down at all ! 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
East Bengal; but who knows that the Province may not 
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‘be swept again by another violent storm of wild frenzy and 
brute ferocity? For the devil of religious jealousy 
and hatred may be easily evoked ; it cannot be as 
easily dismissed. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these 
disorders and the discontent created by it has spread to 
other parts of the country. The result is a grtneral unrest 
and in the opinion ot the Government, the situation is 
becoming serious. But is not the solution of the problem 
within easy reach? You cannot govern India without the 
■ sympathy and confidence of the people. That sympathy 
and that confidence have been imperilled'^y Lord Cnrzon’s 
autocratic measure and the onlji way to win back our 
sympathy and confidence is its reversal and not the 
Seditious Meetings Act which was passed on the 
1st November last. ()f that’Act I find it difficult to speak 
with patience. But, as my honourable friend Mr. Gokhale 
said in the Council Chamber, even more dangerous than 
the Act itself is the policy that lies behind it—a policy 
which is unwise in tbfl highest degree and which is bound 
to fail in India as it has failed everywhere else. It will 
burn into the minds of the people harsh memories which 
even time unay be powerless to efface, and will, there is 
every reason to fear, enhance the very evil which it is 
intended to control. 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with which 
the Executive have been armed, will be very sparingly 
used. For the Prime Minister said only a few days ago 
that be was in favour of the free toleration of all agitation 
that is not directly and openly subversive of order. And 
I have no doubt that these principles of toleration will be 
loyally carried out by the Indian Government, when they 
recover from the panic which has seized them. All 
agitation is not subversive of order. Every agitator is not 
a rebel though he is labelled as such by a section of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. A speech may be objectionable in 
expression and temper, but it ought not to be repressed 
merely because it might indirectly be subversive of order. 
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LORD CUBZON 

By a strange irony of fate, it was left to a sympathetio' 
Viceroy and a Liberal Secretary of State to adopt a policy 
of repression which Lord Cnrzon never ceases to remiad 
us he had no occasion to call in aid. But the respon¬ 
sibility for this new policy primarily rests upon His 
Lordsbip, not upon Mr. Motley or Lord Minto who did not 
come into a “ haven of peace”. Heavy storms had broken 
out before the retirement of Lord Curzon, who Jett undone 
everything which he ought to have done. People for 
the first time began to distrust the good faith of their 
rulers, for His Lordship made no secret of his conviction 
that England’s true mission was to govern India, but not 
through the people or with their assistance. The commer¬ 
cial exploitation of the country and its administration by 
Englishmen were bis ideal of imperialism. Indians were 
to be excluded from all offices of trust and responsibility 
and were to be denied even all opportunities of qualifying 
themselves for such offices, which were to be reserved 
exclusively for the ruling race. And in every department 
of the public service a large number of highly paid officers 
were created by him to be filled by his own countrymen. 

LORD CURZON AND THE NEW PARTY 

We have, Gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to- 
bring against Lord Curzon. We charge him with having 
arrested the progress of education. We charge him with 
having set back the dial of local self-government. We 
charge him with having deliberately sacrificed the interests 
of the Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters 
and administrators. And, lastly, we charge him with 
having set Bengal iu a blaze. It is Lord Curzon sod Lord 
Curzon alone who is responsible for the rise of the new 
party ; for be drove the people to despair and to madness. 
It is true Lord Curzon has retired, and yet the new 
party is growing in numbers. Bat we maintain, that 
Lord Cnrzon is responsible for this growth, and if it is 
also growing in bitterness, Lord Cnrzon and Lord Curzon 
alone is responsible for it, Mr. Morley speaks of his duty 
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-to arrest the haad which woald set the prairie on fire. 
Wby did he not then, though in oppositioo, seek to arrest 
Lord (Jarzou’s hand ? He could not have rendered a greater 
service both to Eogland and to India ; for no Englishman 
has done more to undermine our loyalty than the 
Viceroy who sought to humiliate not only His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects but also the great ruling chiefs. It is 
quite possible we have failed to appreciate His Lordship’s 
good intentions, but the herald who recorded only 
the other day the virtues of Lord Clive may console himself 
with the reflection that justice may yet be dona 

to him in the avenging pages of history—in the Greek 
Kalends. 

PARTITION OK BENGAL—A FESTERING SORE 

If the Punjab is quiet, it is only because the grievances 
of the people have been redressed. If Bengal is still 
in a disturbed couditiou, it is only because the partition 
of Bengal is a festering sore which will not bo healed. Let 
the Bengali speaking people be placed under a Governor 
with an Executive Council, sod you will see the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer. Force is no remedy, 
and the best security for the peace of the country is 
the conviction that all real grievances will he redressed ; 
not deportations or coercion Acts; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that timely concessions alone can arrest the 
progress of the discontent which, though at present is 
a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, may in time 
overshadow the whole land. 

MR. MORLEY 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fatal 
mistake, fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and a statesman, 
when he refused to undo the partition of Bengal and 
sought shelter behind a settled fact. If he had only shown 
more courage, Bengal wonld not have been convulsed and 
there would have been no excuse for the reactionary 
policy which has done so much to tarnish his fair fame aa 
a Liberal statesman. And yet though unwilling to disturb 
the partition of Bengal, in his first Budget speech, Mr. 
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Morley Bpoke sympatbetically of the new spirit which is> 
abroad in India. The Indian ayatem of governnnent could' 
not, he *dinitfed, move in the old narrow groove bnt 
called for improvement. Speaking of the Indian Congieaa, 
he Baid that there was no reason to be frightened at its 
demands, as it did not insist on any violent or startling 
new departures. Dissatisfaction with the administration, 
said the great disciple cf Mill, is not disaffection. It is 
true he did not think that India should have universal 
suffrage or be placed on the same footing as the self- 
governing colonies, but he insisted upon the spirit, the 
temper, the principles and the maxims of English 
institutions being applied to the Government of India. 
Mr. Morley also said that a definite and deliberate move 
ought to be made with a view of giving competent and 
able Indians the same access to the higher posts in the 
administration that are given to their British fellow- 
subjects, and pointed out that the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria should bo construed in a liberal and generous 
sense and not refined away with the ingenuity of a 
quibbling Attorney’s clerk. 

We should be untrue, said the friend and biographer of 
Gladstone, to all the traditions of this Parlfament and to those who, 
from lime to time and from generation to generation, have been 
the leaders of the Liberal Party, If we were to show ourselves 
afrsid of facing and recognising the new spirit with candour 
and consideration. 

We know how these professions have ended in 
deportations, ordinances, public prosecutions, punitive 
police, military constabulary and the Public Meetings Act. 

UNKEST IN THE PUN.IAB 

On the last Budget debate, this great I.iberal Minister 
boldly said that be has no apology whatever to offer tor the 
deportations in the Punjab, and he recommended a policy 
of firmnesB which in India means repression. Now we are 
quite willing to believe in Mr. Morley’s kindness, sympathy 
and love of justice, though it may coat us a painful' 
mental effort, bnt when be says bis anchor still holds, 
we are bound to remind him that bis vessel has veered- 
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round with tha tide. He will not probably admit that he 
haa changed his ground, but he hag certainly changed 
his front. It is not, however, at all diflScult to account for 
this gad change in Mr. Morley'g attitude. He has been 
evidently mialed by hig reapongible advisers whose 
knowledge of the condition of the country is derived from 
secret police reports, and who told him of widespread 
sedition and the imminence not of a mere mutiny but of a 
revolt against the English rule with all i;g attendant 
horrors,—a rising of the women and children against the 
men. A large section of the English Press also sought to 
create enmity between the two races by stirring up the 
memory of the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, stained 
witii so many crimes and so much carnage ; and the 
London Tiinr^, true to its traditions, recounted the old 
story with embellishments in order to embitter our rulers 
against us. What wonder, then, if that apostle of freedom 
to whom reasons of State are only the tyrant's plea, bag 
been compelled to yield to the pressure put upon him by 
responsible advisers and by the Press. I will not say, 
with tha Tory Press in England, that Mr. Morley has been 
translated, but we are painfully reminded of Ariel in the 
hateful bondage of Sycorax. The truth is politics, even in 
our day, is like pitch. You cannot touch it without being 
defiled, and the iSecretary of State might have profited by 
the warning of Comte that a philosopher who holds up 
from bis closet lofty ideals of conduct should not take an 
active part in the practical administration of a country 
like India where a Liberal statesman must frequently 
stoop to arts which may be reconciled to the official 
conscience but not to the conscience of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of 
the bureaucracy. We are quite willing to believe be 
means well. Indeed, the India Office, like the floor of the 
House of Commons, is paved with good intentions. But 
under the present system of administration, it is impossible 
for any single man to do any real service to us. The 
Secretary of State has to take bis facts from the Indian 
officials, and the only public opinion of which he known 
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anythiag ia not the public opinion in India, but the 
public opinion in England, nourished upon the lies told by 
unscrupulous correspondents which are faithfully reproduced 
in the English Press. 

THE GROWTH OF A NEW PARTY 
The growth of a new party in India has also served 
as a very useful excuse for delaying all reforms. I am, 
however, bound to say that this party is not, at the present 
moment, at all dangerous. Every sensible man 
disapproves of its methods ; if the Government can only rally 
the Moderates to their side by gradually preparing the 
country to take its position as a self-governing State or a 
federation of States united together under the supreme 
authority of England, they will extinguish the new party 
completely, and the ominous shadow which has projected 
itself over the future fortunes of the country will 
disappear. The bureaucracy, however, is unable to 
distinguish, or refuses to distinguish, between those who 
earnestly seek for reform and the irresponsible agitators who 
would have nothing to do with the Government. They are 
all tarred with the same brush. Those who demand a 
larger share in the administration of their country, as 
essential to the welfare and the stability of the British 
Government, are confounded with the pestilent demagogue 
who would drive the hated foreigner into the sea. Those 
who counsel their countrymen to have patience, confident 
that their rulers would in time give them all they can 
reasonably want, iif they confine their agitation to 
constitutional methods, are confounded with those who assert 
that nothing good can come out of England, and that passive 
resistance, if persisted in, would compel the English to retire 
from the country. But is it not a serious blunder, which 
in politics we all know is worse than a crime, to denounce 
the whole of the educated classes as disloyal? Such 
denunciations have sometimes a fatal tendency to realise 
themselves. 

WHO ARE THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND? 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the “ enemies of 
Englanl ”, but who are these enemies? Not certainly the 
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«ducated claaaes who represeat the better mind of India. 
The real enemies of England are those Englishmen who 
lose no opportunity of showing their hatred and contempt 
for the people of this country. Flushed with the insolence 
of a ruling caste they treat them as an inferior race with 
whom friendly or sympathetic relations are impossible. 

The danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned 
by Lord Salisbury, who, when he was Secretary of State 
for India, addressed this memorable warning to the Cooper’s 
Hill College students more than thirty years ago : 

No system ot government, ha sstd, can be permanently 
sate where there la a feeling ot Inferiority or of mortification 
affecting the relations between the governing and the governed. 
There la nothing 1 would more earnestly wish to Impress upon all 
who leave this country tor the purpose ot governing India than 
that. If they choose to be so, they are the only enemies England 
has to fear. They are the persons who can, If they will, deal a 
blow ot the deadliest character at the future rule of England. 

Since this waruiug was given, the relations between 
the two classes have grown worse and have given rise to 
racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble ; for, as 
Mr. Morley said only the other day, bad and overbearing 
manners in India are a political crime. 

I’he real enemies of England are those who talk of the 
lofty duty of Euglaud towards India but believe or pretend 
to believe, that this can only be discharged by a foreign 
bureaucracy aud that, iu the interest of the people 
themselves, they ought not to have any real share in the 
administration of the country. For, as Mr. Morley, the 
most tender, lofty, cheerful aud delicitely sober of all 
moralists says, “ the usual excuse of those who do evil to 
other people is that their object is to do them good ". 

The real enemies of England are those who try to sti& 
up racial hatred in the Press by the most unblushing lies 
whenever reform is in the air. I am afraid to truat 
myself to speak of the conduct of these men whe are a 
standing menace to British Rule, and will only say that we 
deeply regret that at this critical period the Goverument of 
Tndia should have selected a correspondent of the 
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Daily Mail, to snpply them with Indian news at an 
extravagant salary. Who does not know the achievements- 
of that paper in all parts of the world—in Africa, in China 
and in India ! Who does not remember the story of the 
coronation ” of Eabu Surendranath Bannerji, of the reign - 
of terror established in Eastern Bengal by the “ National 
Volunteers”, the “ Barisal Scare ”, the incipient mutiny and 
last, though not least, the treasonable incitements of 
Mr. Keir Hardie ? This is certainly not the way to restore 
the confidence of the people who are overcome by a sense 
of utter helplessness and despair. 

CONGRESS DEMANDS 

Mr. Morley said in his last speech that he could not 
discover what we want our Hulers to do which they are not 
slowly and gradually taking steps to accomplish, and seems 
to think that we were crying for the moon. But the National 
Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it asks for 
the reduction of the military expenditure. The National 
Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it protests 
against degrading Colonial Ordinances and demands lor the 
Indian the ordinary rights of British citizenship in the 
Colonies. The National Congress does not surely cry for 
the moon when it seeks the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions or protests against the partition of 
Bengal. The National Congress does not surely cry for 
the moon when it insists upon the extension of primary 
education or the (imitation of the revenue on lands which 
belong to the State, The National Congress does not surely 
cry for the moon when it insists upon a truly effective 
representation of the people in the Legislative Councils 
or upon their representation in the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras and of Bombay. 

We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian army. We 
do not demand universal suffrage. And yet these were 
some of the red herrings Mr. Morley dragged across the 
path of English public opinion in bis Arbroath speech. 
What we do demand is that our Rulers should introduce 
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reform as steps towards giving ns that self-government 
which is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. Morley 
admits that the English are here not for their own interest 
but for the interest of the millions committed to their 
charge. Now, though this assertion has an unctuous 
theological flavour about it, and must be taken with a few 
grains of Kurcutch salt, 1 take it no Englishman will deny 
that the supremacy of the English is not to last for ever 
and that their real object is to teach India to rule herself. 
I am confident that every true Englishman who has an 
inborn sense of freedom and justice has faith in self- 
government. And I can affirm with equal confidence that, 
however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people in 
whom all manhood has not been killed out will ever 
willingly submit for ever to the yoke though it may bo 
wreathed with flowers. I'his is a natural sentiment which 
must commend itself to every true-hearted Englishman. 
The “ brightest jewel in tbe British Crown ” must not be 
regarded merely as a market for British goods ora field 
for the safe investment of British capital or as an opening 
a dignified career to “ our boys ”. Now, can any one 
honestly say that England has done all that she might 
have done towards accomplishing her mission? What, I 
ask our Rulers, have you done daring tbe one-an(t-balf 
centuries of your stewardship ? Given increased material 
prosperity ? Granted ; though the people with Oriental 
perversity still continue to die of famine. Given us high 
education ? Granted ; though here again in ways peculiar 
to the East where the law of cause and effect does not 
hold good that education has, according to you, led not to 
contentment but to disaffection. But it that education, as 
we assert, has with all its faults given you public servants 
as able and as loyal as their English brethren, has not the 
time come to give the educated classes a larger share in 
the administration of the country? We look at the 
achievements of Japan in less than fifty years. We look 
at Persia, we look at China, and our minds are filled with 
despair. We cannot any longer be fed with worn out 
platitudes ; and when Mr. Morley deals in them, he forgets 
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that we too may claim to have kiodled our modest rush¬ 
lights at Burke and Mill’s benignant lamps. We too 
know the painful journey that lies before us before we can 
be welded into the political unity of a nation. Long, long 
is the way, rugged is the ground and the weary steps must 
be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding knees and 
with bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, stand 
with a drawn sword to impede our journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the moon. I 
repeat, that all we ask is that our country should take her 
rightful place among the nations under the segis of 
England. We want in reality and not in mere name to be 
the sons of the Empire. Our ambition is to draw closer 
to England and to be absorbed in that Greater Britain in 
which we have now no place. The ideal after which we 
are striving is autonomy within the Empire, and not 
absolute independence. Let England help us in attaining 
our object and her name will continue to shine with 
undimmed glory, even when the New Zealander sits on the 
rained arches of Westminster Bridge. 

NEW SPIRIT 

A new spirit is abroad in India which calls for an 
improvement in the Indian system of Government which 
has now become an anachronism. Men nurtured on 
Western ideals and literature must be animated by new 
aspirations which must be satisfied. The time that 
Macaulay foresaw —the moat glorious day for England— 
has now arrived. With the growth of new ideas and new 
aspirations, the Indians insist upon a greater share in 
the administration of their own affairs. This demand is 
resisted by an autocr.atic bureaucracy who are jealous of 
the slightest encroachment on the privileges ot their order. 
It is admitted on all hands that people of this country 
are most docile and law-abiding and yet portions of 
the country are in a state of ferment. This is due not 
only to the resistance to the demand of the people for 
a large share in the management ot their own affairs, but 
do the reactionary policy persistently followed in recent 
years by the Government, and their contempt for publiQ 
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opinion and the legitimate aspirations of the people. 
Political life is stirring in India which must be faced in a 
considerate spirit; but there has been, as yet, no serious 
attempt to do so by the Government. The result is general 
discontent. The bureaucrats are certainly wise in their 
generation. They defer all reforms till the discontent 
gathers in volume and leads to seditious movements, when 
they readily seize on them as a pretext for repression 
and for indefinitely postponing any experiment in 
self-government. The Spanish matador, as we all know, 
maddens the bull with his muleta and then plunges his 
sword into its neck. 

WANTED SYMPATHY 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. We 
wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and more and 
more of the strong nerve, the strong head and the kind 
heart. As the Prime Minister recently said, the Indian 
administration should be brought into closer contact with 
the Indian people, and that it is only by an honest, 
courageous and persistent attempt to do so that England 
would discharge her momentous trust,—the most moment¬ 
ous trust that was ever committed to a great State. And 
there never was a time when sympathy was more needed ; 
for India is truly a country of many sorrows and is stricken 
sorely by plague and famine. 

MR. MORLEY’S reforms 

And this brings me to the reforms which Mr. Morley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last 
Indian Budget debate. These were, in additiou to a Royal 
Commission, to enquire into the evils of over-centralisation, 
first, the institution of an Advisory Council of Notables; 
second, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils ^ 
third, the fuller discussion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s 
Council; and fourth, the nomination of one or two Indians 
to the Secretary of State’s Council in London. 

DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the 
work of the Decentralisation Commission. We have, 
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however, every reason to think that it will strengthen the 
elective element on Municipal and Local Boards and that 
the representatives of the people will be associated with 
the District Officer in the work of Local Administration. 

[ know that most people distrust Commi<sion8, though 
Lord Curzon was free from any such weakness. But we 
trust that the Decentralisation Commission will prove an 
exception to the general rule and lead to great improve¬ 
ments in the administration, as the terms of reference are 
wide enough to include proposals for advancing the cause of 
Local Self-Government by strengthening and developing 
Municipal and Local Boards and by decentralising District 
Administration. I'he distribution of power between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments i^ a matter of second¬ 
ary importance to us. But to what extent our control of 
Local affairs in Municipalities and District and Local 
Boards is real—also to what extent the administration of 
a district by the Collector and District Magistrate is 
influenced directly and indirectly by the opinion of the 
people of the district—these are matters of supreme import¬ 
ance. Though we may not be yet in a position to make a 
correct forecast of the result of the labours of the Commis- 
sioD, our best men must direct their energies towards 
making these labours fruitful, and this can only be effected 
by our coming forward in sufficient numbers to give evidence 
before it. Of course, only such persons should come 
forward for the purpose as have a fair grasp of these 
questions and some personal acquaintance with either Local 
Self-Government or District Administration. The present 
disposition which, I fear, is general all over the country, 
to leave the Commission alone is most unfortunate and will 
only do us barm. We should insist that the composition of 
Municipal and District and Local Boards should now be 
entirely or almost entirely elective. We should also insist 
that the resources at their disposal should be larger than 
at present. And we should lastly insist that the control of 
Government over local bodies should be similar to that of 
the Local Government Board in England, and, as there, it 
should be exercised only in the interests of efficiency and 
parity of administration, «ud that, subject to this control, 
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local bodies should be free to mauage local affairs and spend 
local resources as they deem best. Then, and then only, 
would they feel a real sense of responsibility in the matter 
of local self-government which can never be developed 
under the present system of constant and harassing 
interference on the part of officials. As regards district 
administration, everybody will admit that the Collector and 
District Magistrate should be emancipated from the present 
excessive Secretariat control, and, in place of it, every head 
of a District should have associated with him a Board 
composed of elected and nominated members, which may at 
first be entirely or almost entirely advisory, hut which, in 
course ‘of time, should be entrusted with definite and 
gradually expanding powers of control. All important 
administrative matters concerning a district, except sneh 
as may have to be treated as strictly confidential, should be 
laid before this Board for advice, which the Collector and 
District Magistrate should not be at liberty to set aside 
except for reasons to be recorded in writing. If the 
experiment succeeds, as it is bound to do, the Board should be 
empowered to exercise substantial control over most matters 
of district administration like the administration of excise 
and forest rules, famine and plague administration. 

THE SIMLA SCHEME OP NEW REFORMS 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley are 
now embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme, 
and 1 propose to deal with these reforms very briefly. 
The idea of a Council of Notables is not quite new. A 
similar measure wss tried by Lord Lytton in 1877 ; but, 
as Mr. Morley admits, it was a complete failure ; and I 
fear that unless the scheme is considerably modified, the 
proposed reform will share the same fate. For the Council 
is sure to be a reactionary body,—an Indian House of 
Lords, with this difference, that the English House of 
Lords contains many able and accomplished men who have 
been trained in Politics from their earliest youth and who 
are in a large measure in touch with the general trend of 
public opinion. I do not, however, deny that the proposed 
'Council, if it is properly constituted and its functions 
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eolarged, may be a uaeful iostitutioD. But the preBent 
Bcheme is open fo a variety of objectiouB. Id the first 
place, though Ruling Princes may well be invited to a 
Council which has to deal with matters touching the welfare 
of their Stales or their relations to the paramount power, 
British subjects alone should bo eligible as members of 
a Council which will have to deal exclusively with 
questions relating to administration in British India on 
which Ruling Chiefs are not likely to be able to give much 
useful advice. 

The proposed Council is also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted 
collectively but only individually. Then, again, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, in order to create confidence and to secure 
in some measure popular representation, that a certain 
proportion of the Members should be elected by the different 
Provinces. The Council should also meet at stated times,, 
and whenever any proposed measure is not accepted by a 
majority of the Members, it should be dropped or, at any 
rate, postponed for further consideration. You cannot 
invite opinions only to flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council is also open to very serious objections, if indeed 
it is not a step backwards. It has been almost 
universally condemned, as the proposal to allow the Local 
Councils to return only seven out of fifty-four Members 
would seriously reduce the influence of the educated 
community who, notwithstanding the sneers at intellectuals, 
lawyers, and schoolmasters, are the real leaders of public 
opinion. Distrust, we all know, breeds distrust, and the 
Government ought not to bo surprised if my countrymen 
regard their proposals with the same suspicion with which 
the Trojans regarded the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged 
and the debate on the Budget ought to be made a reality 
instead of a mere academic exercise. This can only be 
done by allowing the Members to divide on any question 
on which there may be a difiference of opinion on any head 
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in the Budget. The Council should also he given an 
opportunity to discussing, under proper safeguards, 
questions relating to administration on which there is 
a strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded on 
the same lines, and every District should be allowed to 
return a Member. And the Advisory Boards for assisting 
Local Governors in carrying on the administration should 
be constituted on the model of the Council of Notables. 
All important matters connected with Local Administration 
should be referred to these Boards for opinion before any 
action is taken. This is the only way to bring the 
administration into touch with the people. 

I would ask you to consider the Reform Scheme 
carefully, for 1 am sure the Government will give due 
weight to any recommendations which may be made by 
you. It has been put forward before the public for 
Criticism, and it is our duty to suggest such additions 
and alterations as would, in our opinion; improve the 
scheme. It would certainly not be wise to reject the 
proposal simply because they do not go far enough in a 
petulant spirit. On the other hand, the Government have 
no right to be surprised if, in their present mood, my 
countrymen refuse to be consoled by these rather doubtful 
concessions for the deportation of British subjects without 
a trial or the partition of Bengal. 

It remains only to add with regard to the fourth 
proposal of Mr. Morley, that it has already been carried 
out. It is no doubt a great step forwards but its usefulness 
will entirely depen on the careful selection of the 
members. But the selections which have been made, have 
not commanded general approval. Such approval can only 
be secured by giving the people a voice in the selection. 
We must, therefore, ask that whenever an Indian has to be 
appointed, all elected Members of the several Legislative 
Councils should be invited to submit three names to the 
Secretary of State, who should then select one out 
cf the three. 

49 
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DIVISION IN THE CONGRESS CAMP 

I will now pass on to the present position of the 
National Congress. Gentlemen, it has been said that 
there is hopeless division in our ranks and that we have 
now come to the parting of ways. It has been said that 
we are divided into two parties,—those who place their 
faith in constitutional methods and those who have lost all 
faith in them—and that it is impossible for the two parties 
any longer to act together. Now in a vast organisation 
like the Indian Congress, which embraces every section of 
the community, differences of opinion must be inevitable 
though they cannot be allowed to reach a point which 
would paralyse our action. Quarrels when they stop short 
of this only prove not tbe weakness but the strength of our 
combination. They show the vigour of life and not the 
languor of decay. One thing, however, we must not forget. 
We must not forget that the National Congress is definitely 
committed only to constitutional methods of agitation 
to which it is fast moored, and if the new party does not 
approve of such methods and cannot work harmoniously 
with the old, everybody must admit it has no place within 
the pale of the Congresss. Secession, therefore, is the only 
course open to it. But I most fervently hope and trust 
that nothing of the kind will happen, for are we not all 
soldiers fighting in the same cause and under the same 
flag marching together to the golden trumpet-note sounded 
by Dadabhai Naoroji last year for the great battle of 
Swaraj ? Are we not all inspired with the same ideas, the 
same thoughts, the same desires and the same aspirations ? 

WHY THE CONGRESS EXISTS 

The Congress exists to draw us together and not to 
■divide us. It stands pledged as ever to the larger 
employment of the people of this country in the Public 
Services so as to gradually dispense with the present 
expensive ad'ministration. It stands pledged as ever to our 
larger representation, in the Legislative Councils. It stands 
pledged as ever to the reduction of the enormous military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the burden 
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between England and India. It atanda pledged as ever to 
the limitation of the Land Revenue. It stands pledged as 
ever to the separation of Executive and Judicial functions. 
It stands pledged as ever to the Swadeshi movement, ft 
stands pledged as ever to the resolution that the Boycott 
movement in Bengal inaugurated by way of protest against 
the partition of the Province is a legitimate movement. It 
stands pledged as ever to tlie reunion of the people of 
Bengal under one Administration. And, lastly, it stands 
pledged as ever to win gradually for the country by all 
constitutional means that autonomy which England has so 
wisely granted to her Colonies. 

ISUUSTRIAI. REGENERATION 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacridce. We are all agreed that nations are 
made by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity 
of education on National lines and the general elevation 
of the masses so essential to the attainment of a higher 
political life. We are all agreed on the necessity of 
industrial development. For even deeper than political 
reform, before mere reforms of Goviynment, lies 
the great question of the industrial regeneration of the 
country. Let us stand by the Swadeshi movement which 
is founded not on hatred but on love—love of our own 
country, not hatred of the foreigner. Our creed is short 
and consists in the development of India for ourselves ; 
but Swadeshi within the limits of the law. It is a patriotic 
sentiment which involves no disloyalty. We are determined 
not to use foreign goods so far as practicable, and no amount 
of repression will deter us from carrying out our resolution. 
We cannot protect our industries by tariff legislation, 
but we can show our love for the country by our sympathy 
for the masses who are now steeped in unspeakable poverty. 
The Anglo-Indian community, however, have taken fright 
at this movement, and the Government, too, have been 
infected by it. They draw a sharp distinction between 
Swadeshi and Boycott; but unless Boycott is accompanied 
by violence, is there any real difference between the two ? 
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WORK IN HARMONY 

I confess I see no reason why we should not still be 
able to work in harmony. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and we must bo on our guard against the 
deadly peril of disunion. The race may not always be to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong, but depend upon it, 
without patient discipline and self-control, without courage 
and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of order 
and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. The citadel of 
bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of Jericho. 
Brother-Delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. Let 
us hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, not 
resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our faith 
and strong in our hopes. But this I am painfully 
compelled to say, that unless wiser counsels prevail, there 
is bound to be a cleavage when w e must part company and 
the Congress left free to follow the path of constitutional 
agitation marked out by its founders,—the only path 
which promises a successful issue. 

WHAT THE NEW PARTY SAYS 

The new party seems to have persuaded itself that it 
is hopeless to expect any concessions from our rulers and 
that political agitation on the lines of the National Congress 
is a delusion and a snare. The true bureancrat, it 
says, does not appreciate moderation and always treats the 
constitutional reformer with secret contempt. Like the 
Sion Fein party in Ireland, it has lost all faith in 
constitutional movements but it must be said to its credit 
that it has also no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise 
the people not to pay taxes with the object of embarrassing 
the Government. I am of course speaking of the leaders. 
All its hopes are centred in passive resistance of a most 
comprehensive kind, derived, 1 presume, from the modern 
history of Hungary, the pacific boycott of all things English. 
If I understand its programme aright, we must refuse 
to serve Government in any capacity either as paid 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, Local 
Boards or Municipalities. British Courts of Justice too 
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should be placed uoder a ban and courts of arbitration 
substituted for them—a proposal, by the way, which shows 
that the ap'itation is not the work of hungry lawyers. All 
schools and colleges maintained by the Government shonld 
also be boycotted. In a word, we must get rid of our 
habit of leauiog on the Government and create in its place 
a habit of thinking and acting as if the Government were 
not. All this, liowever, is to be effected not by physical 
force but by social pressure; for there has as yet arisen no 
party to counsel violence or any other breach of the law. 

A COUNSEL OF DE.SPAIR 

Now it seems to me, to put it mildly, that this is a 
counsel of despair which may appeal to “ the impatient 
idealist", but which is foredoomed t) failure. I speak 
not in anger but in sorrow ; for it is quite possible to 
sympathise with this new phase of patriotism, this yearning 
for an unattainable ideal. But we, must look facts in 
the face. We must recognise them loyally, and if it is 
true that no man is ever good for much who bag not in 
his youth been carried off his feet by fiery enthusiasm, 
it is equally true he needs the bit and the bridle. For 
enthusiasm, unless controlled by sound judgment, frequently 
ends in ghastly tragedies. 

You all know the story of the city with the three 
gates with their inscriptions: the first said “Be bold"; 
the second “ Be bold and ever more be bold ” ; while the 
third and last inscription which the horseman read was 
“ Be not too bold ”. Yon forget that rashness is not 
courage. You forget that hasty maxims drawn from the 
history of other nations and other times are extremely 
dangerous, as the conditions are never the same, and 
action which produces a certain result in one country a*^ 
one time may lead to directly opposite result in another 
country and at another time. You forget that there is no 
doctrine so universal and comprehensive that you are 
tiound to act upon it at all hazards. You forget, it may be 
« cynical remark, but it is perfectly true, that though a 
martyr may be worshipped for his sufferings and his 
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sacrifices, he is not always connted smong the wisest of men- 
and his example is more frequently admired thnn followed. 

I need not go far afield to seek for illustrations. YoU' 
pride yourselves on the idea that you alone have the 
courage of your convictions and that the Moderate Party 
are disloyal to their country and would betray her with 
a kiss. But you forget that there is a faith, and, perhaps, 
as has been rightly said, a deeper faith which knows how 
to stand still and wait patiently till the fruit is ripe and 
may be gathered without violence. Your aims may be 
generous but do not drag the country into perils which 
you do not foresee but which are sure to follow on your 
methods. The millennium surely will not arrive when all 
Government Colleges and Schools are closed, when all 
Municipal and District Boards are abolished and elected 
members refuse to sit in the Legislative Councils of the 
Empire. Petulance is not manliness. It is easy to revile 
authority in season and out of season, but not so easy to 
build up a nation. Of one thing I am sure. One thing 
T know. Mere rant, however full of fire, will not help us. 
What we want is action, leadership and discipline. What 
we want is earnest work in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment, if possible, but in any case in conformity with moral 
and constitutional methods. Temporary failures must not 
discourage us. Hopes deferred must not sicken us. We 
must pursue our course with that courage which inspires 
the soldier in a forlorn hope with heart for any fate 
conscious of our integrity and conscious of the nobleness 
of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere, in your present course. 
Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You cannot put 
an end to British Rule by boycotting the administration. 
Your only chance under the present circumstances of 
gaining your object lies in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment in every measure which is likely to hasten our 
political emancipation; for so long as we do not show 
ourselves worthy of it, rely upon it England will maintain 
her rule, and if yon really want Self-Government, you- 
must show that you are fit for such responsibility. Then 
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«ad then only will the English retire from India, their task, 
completely accomplished, and their duty done. 

THE NEW PARTY NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 

But suppose your morement is successful and the 
English retire from the country, leaving the people to 
stew in their own juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder 
into which the whole country would be immediately 
plunged. I really caunot-.-l hope to be forgiven for this 
remark—take the members of the new party seriously; 
I believe they are at present only in a sulky mood, because 
constitutional and peaceful methods have failed. They say 
that the I'Jational Congress has been for years only plough¬ 
ing the sands of the sea-shore, that all prospects of reason¬ 
able concessions are more and more receding into the 
distance and that we are deluding ourselves and our 
countrymen in persevering in our mendicant policy. 
Arguments, they say, are of no avail nor supplications 
however bumble. I’hey are always met by insult and by 
contempt. Now I venture to think that this mood betrays 
an impatience which the history of every reform shows to 
be in the highest degree unreasonable—a sullen and angry 
mood which may readily slide into a temper which would 
be a menace to law and order and would furnish our 
enemies with the plea that public tranquillity can only be 
secured by repression. You may deny it, but 1 fear you 
«re in danger of slowly but surely drifting into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemies 
but be staunch to the Congress as ever and abide by the 
principles, and follow the chart laid down by its founders. 
Do yon believe that we do not feel as strongly as you do 
the unjust disabilities under which we labour ? Do you 
believe that we do not feel as strongly as yon do out 
exclusion from oar legitimate share in the administration 
of the country ? Do you believe that wo do not feel as 
strongly as you do the annual drain which is impoverishing 
the country ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
strongly as you do the burden of the military expenditure 
which arrests all progress and but for which the country 
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would have been covered with a network of schools^ with 
free primary education within the reach of the magsea ? 
Do you believe that we are not as determined as you are 
to work out our political emancipation ? 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND 

But T ask you seriously if it would not be madness 
to give up constitutional agitation either here or in 
England, especially iu England, where public opinion, 
not of the classes but of the great democracy, is now the 
dominating factor in politics. I do not invite yon to 
supplicate with hated breath and whispering humbleness, 
but to demand of a nation, jealous of its honour, a fulfil¬ 
ment of the pledges which have been repeatedly given to 
ns. What lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the 
English people about us. They have been led to believe 
that the administration of India is perfect ; but if they 
were made acquainted with the real condition of the 
country at the present day, they would gladly support 
such reforms as we demand ; though we must be prepared 
for the opposition of those classes whose vested interests 
might be imperilled by any reform. We must, therefore, 
try to educate English public opinion. And that public 
opinion, when well inforniied and not warped by lies, is 
sure to be essentially just. It is only by enlisting such 
opinion on our side that we can hope to achieve our objects. 
We must, therefore, endeavour to place our views before 
the people of England by every means in our power, by 
active agitation on the Platform and in the Press. 
Remember that we have very powerful enemies, who try 
their best to mislead the nation, and we can only hope to 
meet them by creating a powerful body of opinion in our 
favour among the people who have been so recently 
flVnancipated and whose sympathy must always be with 
those who are only claiming the ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

This is now the task of the British Committee in 
London, whose services, however, have not received that 
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recogoition or support, which is nndonhtedly due to them- 
Our friends in England have been unremitting in their 
exertions and if we have escaped more rigorous repressive 
measures, we owe it to them and to them alone. They 
have not only laboured to promote our welfare but have 
spent their own money for us, and 1 am not using the 
language of exaggeration when 1 say that they have 
poured out money like water in our cause. 

INDIAN AGITATION IN ENGLAND 

I do not deny that we must rely on our own right 
hand to build up our national strength ; but the only power 
that can control the bureaucracy now is to be found in 
England. Depend upon it, political agitation in England 
is not a mere waste of energy and of money. It is sure 
to improve the system of administration and to galvanize 
it into new life. Measures like free primary education, 
for instance, will appeal readily to the sympathies 
of the English people and will be forced on the 
bureaucracy, who, if left to themselves, would put it off 
indefinitely ; for tliey have studied one art in perfection, 
the art of writing minutes and of not doing anything. 
Then, again, the exposure of official wrong-doing is sure 
to have a sobering effect on the bureaucracy. Agitation, 
therefore, in England must be carried on actively and 
persistently, not apathetically or intermittently, and I 
would specially recommend this question to the attention 
of the Congress, but we must work with courage and 
determination, without expecting immediate results and 
confidently leave the issue to time. Above all, we must 
try to win back the confidence of tbe English Nation 
which has been forfeited by the wild utterances of some 
irresponsible agitators and the lies and calumnies 
industriously spread by those who hate the people and 
would keep them in a state of perpetual tutelage. It is 
these men who led Mr. Morley and the Indian Government 
to believe that there was real danger of a conflagration, 
which, we know, never existed. It is these men who 
have deterred a Liberal Government from making any 
-substantial concessions. It is these men who have induced 
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the Eogligh people to distrust not only our loyslty but 
also our competency to manage our own afiairs. 

CONCLUSION 

I repeat that though our progress may he slow, we 
must not lose heart; no, not even if the dial is set back ; 
for such things are inevitable in the course of human 
affairs. But depend upon it, unless History is a record 
of lies, Englishmen love freedom as their most cherished 
possession ; but do not forget that the freedom they love 
is freedom broadening slowly from precedent to precedent. 
I repeat that our object can only be achieved by 
constitutional agitation end not by leaving Government 
severely alone. Visions may be sublime but they are not 
real; and a universal Boycott, which would make 
administration impossible, seems to be the figment of a 
disordered imagination. Privileges have to be manfully 
fought for, and it would be puerile to turn away from the 
simply because our first attempts are not crowned 
by tangible immediate results. For my part, I have never 
despaired and I refuse to despair. 
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B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,— The feurg which for months hsnnted the 
minds of some of us have proved groundless. The genisl 
predictions of our enemies so confidently made have also 
been falsified. For the Indian National Congress is not 
dead, nor has Surat been its grave. It bag been more 
than once doomed to death but, rely upon it, it bears a 
charmed life and is fated not to die. It is true a few men 
have left us, but the Congress is as vigorous as ever. We 
have now closed up our ranks, and though some of us 
clung convulsively to the hope that those who have now 
deliberately committed political suicide would still continue 
to fight the good fight and keep the faith, they soon found 
out their mistake. There can be no reconciliation with 
the irreconcilable. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has since 
unmasked itself appeared in the Benares Congress in 
December 1905, after the reactionary policy of Lord 
Curzon had culminated in the partition of Bengal. It was 
at Benares that the boycott of English goods which had 
been started in Bengal by way of protest against the 
partition of the province was declared to be legitimate, not 
however without some opposition from those who thought 
that such a step might ultimately end in active hostility to 
the Government. The new movement started in 1905- 
reached its second stage in Calcutta, where there was a 
stormy session and an open rapture was averted only by the 
tact and authority of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. By that 
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time the new party, who made no aecret of their contempt 
for the Moderates, had sketched out a comprehensive 
policy of passive resistance modelled on the Irish Sinn 
Fein. They insisted on a boycott not only of English 
goods but of the English Government itself, though their 
policy was veiled under the name of self-help and self- 
reliance. The relations between the two parties thus 
became strained almost to the breaking-point in 1906, and 
the struggle had reached a still more menacing stage before 
we met at Surat last year, when tlie session had to be 
suspended amid tumultuous and unedifying scenes. And 
why ?—simply because the Congress refused to be dragged 
from its old moorings by the new currents which had beea 
set in motion. Our National Congress has, I need hardly 
remind you, from the very beginning strictly adhered to 
constitutional methods of agitation and has never 
encouraged disloyalty of any sort or kind. It is true, like 
all other institutions, it has passed through the inevitable 
process of evolution, hut it has never, never faltered in its 
loyal devotion to the Empire. And at Surat it remained 
firm to its creed and revised to purchase unity at the 
price of principle and of loyalty. 

Now, I will not wander into the boundless realm of 
the might-have-been but will only say this : Those who 
■have gone out of us were never of us, for if they had been 
of us they would no doubt have continued with us. Our 
paths now lie wide apart, and a yawning gulf separates us. 
It is, however, permissible to us still to hope that these 
wayward wanderers, if I may say so without offenpe, may 
yet come back to us and be ours again, joining hands and 
hearts with us and fighting under the old banner—the 
banner to which we have always been true, and by which 
jve have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, never 
again to part. But we will not, we cannot, we dare not 
extend the hand of fellowship to them so long as 
they persist in their present policy. 

We have been charged with having imposed a new 
constitution without a mandate from the Congress, but I 
can hardly believe that our accusers are serious. In the 
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first place, I would remiod them that there is do question 
whatever ot complusion or of a brand-new constitution. 
The constitution is not brand-new nor is anybodjir compelled 
to accept it. In the next place, is it not the idlest 
pedantry to say that the convention which we were driven 
to summon at Surat when the regular machinery had 
broken down—a convention at which over eight hundred 
delegates were present—had no authority at all to act in the 
unforseen emergency which bad arisen ? If we were always 
obliged to move only in the beaten path, we could not 
move at all. In a wilderness,” said Maynard on an 
historical occasion, a mao should take the track which 
will carry him home and should not stand crying: ‘Where 
is the King’s highway ? I walk nowhere but on the King’s 
highway ’.” There are also other precedents familiar to 
every student of history. But what is the use of speaking 
of precedents or of history or of the counsels of common 
sense to those who, for their own purposes, are determined 
to belittle the Indian National Congress ? 

Brother-Delegates, 1 must confess it was not without 
considerable misgiving that I accepted the invitation 
of the Reception Committee to preside at the present 
session as I was then inclined in common with most of my 
countrymen to take a very gloomy view of our position and 
prospects. For if the situation last year was full of grave 
anxiety, the year which is just closing was marked by still 
more sinister omens. I am not, I trust, a pessimist; but a 
succession of repressive laws and deportations under a 
lawless law will sap even the most robust optimism. In the 
course of the last few days, however, the condition of things 
has entirely changed, and the clouds which darkened the 
political sky and which we watched so long with fear and 
trembling are now dissolving in rain. 

The clouds you so much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 

In blessings on your bead. 

They are now breaking in blessings over your heads 
slaking the parched and thirsty earth. English statesman¬ 
ship which, as Lord Morley justly boasted, has never yet 
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failed in any part of the world, has riaea to its fullest 
height at this critical time, aod has seized the golden 
moment, for it knows the season when to take occasion 
by the hand, not to suppress but to guide the new spirit 
which England has created in India. To have dropped 
the policy, of conciliation at the present moment would 
have been a sign not of strength but of weakness ; ior in 
justice alone lies the strength of rulers—justice which 
owes no account to tlie little prudences of the hour. And 
English statesmanship has dared to be just, because England 
has a national conscience. It has dared to be just because 
it knows no fear. It has dared to be just because it has 
no real faith in the cult of canteen ballads—the tinsel 
imperialism, which tells us that the white man was created 
only to bear the burden of the brown. 

'I'he reforms which have now been announced were 
foreshadowed in the King-Emperor’s message which came 
to cheer us in our hour of deepest gloom and dejection, of 
affliction and ot shame. It was truly a message of peace 
and goodwill, full of the most kindly, most sympathetic, 
most friendly feelings towards his Indian subjects breathing 
the same noble sentiments which inspired the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria. It has been said that the 
manifesto is spiritless and rather superfluous. It was 
not, I make bold to assert, spiritless nor supeifluous. It 
was not spiritless, because it solemnly reaffirmed the great 
Charter of 1858. It was not superfluous because it 
distinctly announced a policy of progressive development in 
the direction of self-government. 

'I’he language of the Queen’s Proclamation, the 
key-note of which was the equality of races, was perhaps 
equally plain on one point. But can any one truthfully 
assert that it received a generous interpretation in practice ? 
Did not a brilliant Viceroy attempt to explain it 
away in a famous speech and deliberately lay down the 
policy of excluding Indians from the higher branches of 
the service? The National Congress protested against 
this policy, but Lord Curzon would not pay the slightest 
attention to our protest. He would not be Lord Curzon, 
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if he did. We have a right to bring against his Lordship 
the same charge that Shylock brought against 
Antonio—‘ he hath scorned my nation ’—a nation justly 
proud of their literature, justly proud of their philosophy 
and justly proud of their ancient civilization. 

We are now, Brother-Delegates, on the threshold of a 
new era. An important chapter has been opened in the 
history of the relations between Great Britain and India — 
a chapter of constitutional reform which promises to unite 
the two countries together in closer bonds than ever. A fair 
shave in the g;overnment of our own country has now been 
given to us. The problem of reconciling order with progress, 
efficient administration with the satisfaction of aspirations 
encouraged by our rulers themselves, which timid people 
thought was insoluble, has at last been solved. The 
people of India will now be associated with the Government 
in the daily and hourly administration of their 
affairs. A great step toward has thus been taken in the 
grant of representative government for which the Congress 
had been crying for years. 

One of the leading features of the proposed reforms 
which are all based upon a progressive policy is the 
extension of local self-government, perhaps the most 
potent instrument of political education. This is not 
entirely a new departure, but the policy with which the 
honoured name of Lord Ripon will always be associated 
never had a fair trial. A single-minded English nobleman 
of the best type. Lord Ripon believed that righteousness 
exalteth a nation. He believed that a nation like an 
individual has a conscience, and that England’s duty to 
India would be discharged only by making the people 
gradually fit for self-government. The development of 
local self-government was, therefore, one of the objects 
nearest to his heart. But who does not know the fate of 
the measures introduced by him ? Who does not remember 
the angry controversy which surged round Lord 
Ripon’s administration? Who does not remember the 
threats of a white mutiny ? Who does not remember the 
•open insults to the Queen’s representative ? It was not the 
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Ilbert Bill, Brother-Delegates, which coavnlsed the Anglo- 
Indian world but Lord Kipon’s attempt to give the local 
representative councils some actual share in the government 
of their district. And it was certainly not his Lordship’s 
fault if the reforms proposed by him proved a mere 
Barmecide feast. 

But we are no longer going to be fed on illusions. 
Henceforth we shall have an effective voice in directing 
the policy of the Government in the administration of the 
country. Henceforth we shall be able to initiate discus¬ 
sion on all questions of public importance, and to pass 
resolutions which, though they may not be binding upon 
the Government, are sure to receive attention. Indian 
members will also be admitted to the Executive Councils. 
The debate on the Budget again will be a real debate and 
not a mere academic discussion, while the right of inter¬ 
pellation will be considerably widened. Henceforth too 
the executive will not be able to control all provincial 
legislation. In a word, we shall now have something like 
a constitutional government in the place of an autocratic 
and irresponsible administration. Lord Morley has also 
promised, not obscurely, that the Bombay and Madras 
system will be introduced into the larger sister-provinces. 
And if the principle of dispensing with an official majority 
has not been for the present extended to the Imperial 
Council, wo have no doubt its application will not long be 
withheld, If the result of the experiment in the Provincial 
Councils proves satisfactory. 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very carefullv 
thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is not 
snsceptible of improvement. And it is quite open to you 
to suggest such alterations as would facilitate its practical 
working, and I am sure any reasonable representations 
made by you will receive every attention from the authori¬ 
ties. I would therefore invite your attention to the best 
method of securing the proper representation of the people 
in the Legislative Councils, and in this connection I would 
ask you to consider the question of the constitution of the 
electoral colleges. It would also be for yon to consider 
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nrhether tbe appoiotment at least of one Indian member 
to the Executive Councils should not be guaranteed by 
Statute, instead of being left to the pleasure of the 
Secretary of State for India for the time being. We 
cannot always have a Morley at the helm in England, nor 
a Miuto at the bead of the administration in India. 

Brother-Delegates, we do not know what the future 
destiny of India may be. We can see only as through a 
glass darkly. But of this I am assured, that on our 
genuine co-operation with the British Government depend 
our future progress and the development of a fuller social 
and political life. Of this also I am assured that the 
future of the country is now in a large measure in our own 
hands. And we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the 
Government which have generously recognised the justice 
of many of our claims, to show that we are deserving of 
the confidence of our rulers. And, above all, we owe it to 
our countrymen to give that generous support to the 
Government which can alone promote their happiness and 
lead to further reforms. If we are apathetic or do not 
wisely exercise tbe privileges now given to us, we shall 
show to the world that we are unfit for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. The fault will be ours— 
ours too the humiliation and the disgrace. Remember that 
our enemies will always be on tbe watch, and if we fail 
to discharge our duties properly, the fate of the country 
will be sealed. Speaking for myself, I have no such 
craven fears. I am confident that we shall all loyally 
co-operate with the Government in promoting the welfare 
of the country. And I am equally confident that such 
co-operation will strengthen existing authority aud impart 
to the administration an efficiency which a foreign bureau¬ 
cracy with the best intentions can never hope to attain. 

To tbe impatient reformer who thinks that the 
proposed measures are in some respects inadequate my 
answer is, that to disdain anything short of an organic 
change in institutions is nothing short of political madness. 
Remember there is no finality in politics, and the most 
ardent patriot must see tbe wisdom of accepting reforms, 
60 
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■which if they give eetiafactory reaulta are sure to lead up 
■to larger reforms. Of one thing I am certain. The nation 
as a whole will accept these reforms not in a spirit of 
carping criticism, but with the deepest gratitude. 

And this reminds me that wo cannot bo too thankful 
to Lord Minto, who has displayed a rare courage end 
■firmness in trying times and has steadily refused, though 
determined to put down lawlessness, to follow the unwise 
policy of his predecessor, which has given rise to all those 
■troubles he is meeting so manfully. 

Lord Gurzon seems to think that he has seized the 
full meaning of the new movement. In liis lordship’s 
opinion, and we know that what Lord Gurzon asserts 
even once must he true, the whole of the unrest is due to 
the study of Mill on Liberty and Burke on the French 
Revolution. Lord Gurzon also speaks of the victory of 
Japan over Russia and the whispering galleries of the 
East, and protests against the notion that tlie readjustment 
of the boundaries of Bengal—his euphemism for the 
partition of the province—-has in any way contributed to the 
ferment. Now I confess I cannot speak with the authority 
of Lord Gurzon ; for I know of no calculos which can 
integrate the minute but powerful forces which are stirring 
in the hearts of New India. But I may remind you that 
the history of the unrest was sketched by a masterhand 
only the other day in England, and I am not presumptuous 
enough to think that I can improve on the picture drawn 
by Mr. Gokhale. I will only venture to add that 
acquittals or very light sentences in some criminal cases 
in which the accused belonged to the governing race have 
contributed not a little to the general discontent. Another 
potent cause which many thoughtful Englishmen have 
noticed with deep regret is the insolence and the overbearing 
language of some members of the ruling class. Of course, 
we do not, for obvious reasons, expect to find in the 
manners of every Englishman in this country the repose 
which stamps the caste of '^fere de Vere, but aggressive 
rudeness in language and behaviour might easily be 
.•voided. 
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By one of those strange ironies of fate, so common 
in political history, Lord Minto was called upon to face the 
nuhappy coiisequences of Lord Corzon’s policy. He felt 
himself compelled owing to the growing discontent to enact 
repressive laws to restrain freedom of speech and of public 
meetings. But as all experience tells us, secret crime 
invariably dogs the footsteps of coercion. That which has 
happened in every other country happened in India— 
discontent was driven beneath the surface. The effect of 
repression on those who were too young to be wise, too 
impulsive to be rational, has been simply disastrous. Some 
of them who at first refused to meddle with Csesar or with 
the things that belonged to Oasar and said they would 
obey him in his place, began to dally with treason and 
were not long in embracing it; for the first false step in 
all such cases generally leads by a tragic necessity to that 
easy descent with which we are all familiar. But the 
number of such persons was very small, infinitesimally 
small. And Mr. Tilak, for many years the central figure 
in the new movement in which he played a notable part, 
shall be my witness. That gentleman very candidly told 
an Englishman who was travelling in this country last 
year : “ Certainly, there is a very small party which talks 
about abolishing British rule at once and completely ; that 
does not concern us; it is much too far in the future. 
Unorganised, disarmed, and still disunited we should not 
have a chance of shaking the British suzerainty.'’ It 
cannot certainly be shaken by a little picric acid and a 
few flasks of gunpowder. 

And this leads me to remark that we have been 
charged with having maintained an ignoble silence in this 
time of crisis. Our first answer to this indictment is that 
we have not been silent. Our second answer is that w« 
have no faith in mere protestations of loyalty which must 
be superfluous. When certain British subjects in the 
Gape told Lord Milner that they were loyal to the Grown, 
bis lordship replied: “ Loyal, of coarse you are loyal, it 
would be monstrous if you were not.” Lot us free our 
minds of caut, of “nousease talk” to Ufa the lauguage of 
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the Maharaja of Benarea, a phrase which, I believe, is 
destined to be historical. What, I ask, would an- 
Englishman say if he was asked to join in a loyal 
demonstration,—what would be his feeling V Would be not- 
treat the invitation as an insult? As I said only the other 
day from my place in the Viceregal Council, we must b« 
mad if we were really disloyal. But we disdain all 
spurious loyalty. We are not Pharisees. We do not wear 
our loyalty on our sleeves, for it is above all suspicion. To 
doubt our loyalty is to doubt our sanity. We condemn 
from the bottom of our hearts all seditious movements and 
we condemn anarchism most; because it is opposed to the 
laws of God as well as of man. But with the reforms in the 
administration, we are confident that sedition will wear 
itself out. Anarchism sometimes dies hard. But it will 
die, it is bound to die in Hindustban, because it is in 
opposition to the best traditions of our race. Anarchism, I 
repeat, is bound to die, because it is in opposition to all 
those precepts of pity and of compassion for the lowest of 
God’s creatures, which are our great, our priceless heritage, 
and which have raised man from a brute, to a height 
a little lower than the angels. 

A season of universal rejoicing is not the time to 
make unfriendly criticisms on the action of the Government 
in enacting repressive laws, and I hope and trust 
that the memory of these drastic measures will now be 
buried in oblivion in the same grave with the misdeeds 
of a few misguided political fanatics. We must also 
remember that though the Government have been armed 
with some new weapons, they have been rarely used. 
Thus the Public Meetings Act was put into force only in 
one district and that only for one year. The Press Act 
«gain has been called in aid only in three cases. Speaking 
for myself, I am not enamoured of a measure which is a 
serious menace to the freedom of the Press. But in 
fairness to the Government, we should remember that in 
the present state of the country a temporary measure of 
the kind was perhaps necessary. The distinction between 
the approval of a recent crime and the discussion of an- 
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‘abstract proposition, like the morality of the action of 
Uarmodias and Aristogiton, is always very fine; bat those 
who engage in such discussions in times of public 
excitement should know that they can only do so at their 
peril. I trust, however, that when the present excitement 
subsides, prosecutions tor seditious writings or speeches will 
be very rare. Incitements to violence must be punished 
and organised lawlessness must be put down with a strong 
hand. But history shows that yon cannot prevent the 
spread of opinions, however mischievous, by sending the 
speaker or writer to gaol; for you cannot imprison the 
mind. Outrages, and direct incitements to ontrsges, must, 
I repeat, be punished and punished severely. But 
argument can only be met by argument. Coercion and 
even the appearance of coercion tend to create only distrust 
and suspicion. We all know the story of Jupiter 
and the rustic who listened with attention as long as the 
god tried to convince him by argument, but when, on hia 
happening to hint a doubt, .Jupiter threatened him with 
his thunder, said : “ Now I know that you are wrong, 

Jupiter, for you never appeal to your thunder when you 
are right.” 

And this brings me to the numerons prosecutions for 
sedition during the course of the year. There have been 
altogether, I believe, about twenty prosecutions and as 
many convictions. A prosecution for sedition, however, 
ought not to be started merely because a conviction ia 
certain ; for in moments of political passion when 'feeling 
runs high, an editor or speaker who is convicted of 
sedition, however rightly, is sure to be regarded by a 
section of the people as a martyr. And we do not want 
any fresh additions to the new Indian hagiology. 'The 
roll is already long enough. “ He has set his heart uponr 
being a martyr,” said William the Third of an acrimonious 
Jacobite, ‘‘and I have set mine ou disappointing him.” 
Loird Macaulay contrasts the policy of William the Third 
with that of his father-in-law, who refused to remit a 
cruel sentence of flogging passed upon a clergyman, saying: 

Mr. Johnson has the spirit of a martyr, and it is fit that 
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lie should be one." “ These two speeches,” observes the- 
historian, “ would alone sudice to explain the widely 
different fates of the two princes.” I am, I know, itating a 
mere commonplace fit to adorn copy books when I say 
that criticism, however trenchant or drastic, cannot do 
much harm, so long as the administration is in a sound 
condition. It is sure to come to naught; for it must 
always be powerless against the innate conservatism of a 
settled and civilized society. The true secret of the 
power of agitators is, as Macaulay pointed out long ago, 
the obs-tinacy of the rulers. A liberal government always- 
makes a moderate people ; and this is as true of the East 
as of the West. 

It has been said by a well known writer on 
constitutional law that the legal definition of a seditious 
libel might, if rigidly interpreted, put down all prevailing 
forms of political agitation. But a jury are not bound 
by a too strict interpretation of law, and a man, therefore, 
may publish anything in England, which twelve of his- 
countrymen think is not blamable. In India, where in 
trials for sedition, the safeguard of a jury composed of 
the countrymen of the accused is wanting, a prosecution 
can only be justified, when the public peace is imperilled 
by wild writings or speeches. As the Court of Directors- 
said, not only should justice be done, but people should be 
made to see that justice is being done. When, however, 
an Indian is convicted of a political offence, I do not know 
of any'glasses which will make his friends see that justice 
has been done. 

However this may be, the severity of the sentences 
in many cases has undoubtedly called forth very strong^ 
comments even from those who have no sympathy 
"whatever with seditious utterances. Braxfield was 
not a model judge. But no candid man can deny 
that the convention which sat in Edinburgh towards the 
end of the 18th century actually aimed at revolution. 
It was only the harsh seotencea that sank deep into the 
minds of the Scottish people, whose feelings found 
expression half a century afterwards in the Msrtyrs' 
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Memorial on Cotton Hill. Now the East may be the East, 
and the West may be the West, as the uncrowned Poet 
Laureate ot the new imperialism assures us. But the 
propriety oi a sentence is not a question ol latitude aud 
longitude. It is also permissible to doubt whether a system^ 
which places political offenders on a level with ordinary 
criminals is absolutely perfect. Tiiey should at least 
be spared the humiliation of herding with felons. 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if every¬ 
thing goes ou well and the country settles down, as it 
must in a short time, a general amnesty will be granted 
to all political offenders and that those who have been 
deported will be restored to their homes? Would it again 
be too presumptuous to hope that the Partition of Bengal 
will be modified ? A more unpopular measure was never 
passed by the Government. Our grievance may be a mere 
aentimental grievance, bat a sentimental grievance 
reallj means a grievance that is felt. The wound' 
which was inflicted in 1905 will never heal, 
and it would be lamentable, if the success of Lord 
Morley’s liberal policy was jeopardised in the slightest 
degree by his failure to undo a grave administrative error— 
the greatest blunder, according to Lord McDonnell, ever 
made in India. I have pleaded more than once fur the 
modification of the Partition, and have no desire on the 
present occasion to repeat myself. But this, I am bound 
to say, even the liberal concessions now made may, in some 
measure, lose their savour, if this great administrative 
blunder is long allowed to remain unredressed. The' 
Partition may be a settled fact, but it is still an unsettled' 
question. 

I find I must stop. 1 should have liked to say a few 
words on the rapid and appalling growth of military 
expenditure and the recent addition of an annual burden off 
forty-five lakhs of rupees against which Lord Minto and hia 
Council, always watchful of the interests of the Indian tax¬ 
payer, have entered a strong protest, I should have also- 
liked to say something on the delay in carrying out tbo 
solemn promise made nearly two years ago, that primary- 
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«dacation Bbsll be free and judicial fuoctioua separated from 
the executive. I should have also liked to make a few 
remarks on the high mortality from plague and malaria, 
on the Universities Act and Regulations which many 
people fear are likely to hinder the growth of high 
education in this country. But 1 feel, 1 cannot detain you 
much longer. 

I cannot, however, conclude without referring to the 
very severe loss which the Indian National Congress has 
austained in the death of Mr. Ananda Oharlu. India was 
still mourning the loss of her foremost lawyer, when our 
friend followed Sir Bhasbyam Ayyangar to the grave. A 
distinguished scholar and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu 
will perhaps be best remembered as one of the 
pioneers of the Congress movement. Behind a playful 
humour, there was in bim a singleness of purpose, a 
devotion to duty, and an independence of character, which 
made him a most prominent figure in the public life 
not only of Madras but of the whole country. He has been 
taken away from us at a most critical moment when more 
than ever his wisdom and experience would have helped 
us in our deliberations. But as I have said more than once 
men like Mr. Ananda Charlu do not really die. 

Mourn not therefore, nor lament It, 

That the world outlives tbelr life ; 

Voice and vision yet they give us. 

Making strong our hands tor strlle. 

It only remains for me now to thank you for the 
honour which you have conferred upon me. Believe me 
I am not using merely an idle phrase when I say that I am 
proud of the distinction ; snd I am especially proud of my 
good fortune in being privileged to preside at this meeting, 
as the present year will be a memorable year in the history 
of the country. But those who succeed me will, I will 
mske bold to say, be still more fortunate. For they will, 
I hope, at no distant date be able to congratulate the 
country on a substantial reduction in the military 
expenditure and a more equitable division of the burden. 
They will also, I hope, he able to point to the steady 
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■substitution at Indian for European agency in the public 
service, to the wider and wider diffusion of primary 
education, to more and more improved sanitation, to a 
larger and larger reduction of the land revenue, and the 
ultimate repeal of the tax on salt which is still a heavy load 
on the poor. They will also, I hope, be able to tell the 
assembled delegates how the success of the experiment 
which is now going to be made has encouraged the 
Oovernment to give the people a larger and larger control 
over the financial and executive administration of the 
country. They will also, I hope, be able to tell their 
audience how the Indian is no longer treated as an 
undesirable alien in any part of the Empire, and how the 
bar-sinister has been completely wiped out. They will also 
be able to congratulate the country on the repeal of 
Regulation III of 1818, a barbarous relic from the past— 
an unweeded remnant which ought to have been extirpated 
long ago. They will also, I hope, be able to point with 
pride to social and material progress, to the growth of 
indigenous industries, to the investment of Indian capital 
in the development of the resources of the country, to 
improvements in agriculture and to the growing prosperity 
of the masses now plunged in hopeless poverty. 
They will also, I hope, be able to tell their audience 
that the establishment of technical colleges and the 
promotion of works of irrigation have for ever driven away 
the gaunt spectre of famine from the land. And when 
in the fulness of time the people have outgrown the present 
system of administration and have proved themselves fit 
for self-government, an exultant President of the Indian 
National Congress will be able to anaounce to a united 
people amid universal rejoicing the extension to India of 
the colonial type of Government. 

* 

But pray do not misunderstand me; and, to guard 
myself against any possible misconception, I am bound to 
tell you that this ideal is not likely to be realised in the 
near future. But to those who say that it is absolutely 
impossible of attainment and mock at our hopes our answer 
is plain. We may assure them that we are not the 
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slavpg of mere ptiragen. We are net impatient 
Utopians filled with ecstatic visions ; for we know of no 
talisman which can make a nation in an hour. We know 
that our hopes are not likely to be realised in a day. We 
know that for years we may not have even a Pisgah sight 
of the promised land. But to blot out the ideal is, 
according to the Greek saying, to take the spring from out 
of the year. It is at once our solace and our inspiration, 
onr pole-star to guide ua. We know that in the struggle we 
shall suffer many defeats. But there are defeats which do 
not involve any disgrace. There are repulses which carry 
no humiliation. And if ever we are seized with 
despondency we sliall not forget that, in a national 
movement, endurance itself is a victory and the keeping 
alive of the national spirit is itself an end. Our triumph 
may be very remote but, depend upon it, we can never 
suffer permanent defeat. And we are determined to fight 
the good fight with unextinguishable faith, with unwaver¬ 
ing hope and strenuous patience, nerved and sustained by 
the conviction that a just cause can never fail with the 
people of England. In quietness and in confidence shall 
be our strength sod persuasion and discussion shall be our 
only weapons. 

The wisdom of confiaing ourselves only to aims which 
are immediately capable of being realised is not true 
wisdom, for I believe with Lord Acton, most philosophic 
of historians, that the pursuit of a remote and ideal object 
arrests the imagination by its splendour and captivates the 
reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy which 
would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined 
to what is reasonable, practicable, and just. But we are 
not impracticable reformers, for we know that there is a 
time and season for everything and that all questions are 
i)pt for all times. I repeat we cherish no illusions. We 
know that the way is long and hard, we know the danger 
of taking even a single unwary step, but we are deter¬ 
mined to make the road easier for those who will follow 
ns in ever-increasing numbers. 

Man goes forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening. But the evening comes before his work or 
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task is done. Others however will take up the work which 
is left unfinished. Yes, a younger generation will take up 
the work who will, I trust, have some kindly thoughts lor 
those who too in their day strove to do their duty, however 
imperfecily, through good report and through evil report, 
with, it may be, a somewhat chastened fervour, but, I may 
say without boasting, with a fervour as genuine as that 
which stirs and inspires younger hearts. 

Olliers I doubt not, It not we, 

The Issue of our tolls shall see ; 

Youn); children gather as their own, 

The harvest that the dead had sown ; 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 



Twenty-fourth Congress — Lahore — 1909 . 


Hon. pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


INTRODUCTION 

B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—W hen 1 received intimation in a rather 
out-of-the-way place in the mofuasil where I was engaged 
in professional work, that some Congress Committees had 
very kindly nominated me for election as President of the 
Congreas, I wired, as there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr. Wacha, the General 
Secretary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
Congress. I need hardly say. Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
it was not that I did not fully appreciate the high honour 
which it was proposed to confer upon me. The President¬ 
ship of the Congress, as has often been said, is the highest 
honour that can come to any Indian. But, I am sorry 
to confess, I was not cheered up by the prospect of receiv¬ 
ing it, because I really believed that 1 did not deserve 
it. I knew how unworthy I was to occupy the chair 
which had been filled in the past by a succession of 
eminently able and distinguished men who had established 
their title to the esteem and confidence of their country¬ 
men long before they were called on to preside over this 
great national assembly of India. Besides this general 
consideration, I had present to my mind the special fact 
that I would be required to fill the chair which Congress¬ 
men all over the country and the public at large had been 
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expecting would be graced by that digtinguisbed 
countryman of ourg who towerg above othera by big 
commanding ability and influence, I peed hardly name 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta; and I felt that the election of a 
bumble goldier from the rankg aa I am, t(. step into the 
breach created by the retirement of guch a veteran leader 
could but deepen the already deep digappointment and 
regret which hag been felt all over the country by hig 
reaignation of thia office. In addition to all thig I could 
not forget that with the exception of a single abort gpeech, 
I had never in my life been able to write out a gpeech, 
and I could not expect, egpecially when there were hardly 
six dayg left before me to do it, to be able to write out 
anything like an addregg which ig expected from the 
Pregidential Chair of the Congregg. Hut, Ladieg and 
Gentlemen, all my objectiona expregged and implied, were 
over-ruled, and such aa I am, I am here, in obedience to 
the mandate iaaued under your authority, to aerve yon and 
our Motherland aa best I may relying on the grace of God 
and the aupport of all my brother-Congregamen. Tbig 
fact cannot however dimioish, it rather deepena, the 
gratitude which I feel to yon for the signal honour yon 
have conferred upon me in electing me your President at 
this juncture. Words fail me to express what I feel. 
I thank yon for it from the bottom of my heart. You will 
agree with me when I say that no predecessor of mine 
ever stood in need of greater indulgence and more 
unstinted support from the Congre&s than 1 do. I trust 
you will extend it to me with the same generosity and 
kindly feeling with which yon have voted me to this 
exalted office. 

MESSRS. LAL MOHAN GH08E AND K. C. DUTT 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful but sacred duty to ofier a tribute of respect to the 
memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress and 
of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom the 
hand of death has removed from our midst. In the death 
of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, we mourn the loss of one of the 
greatest orators that India has produced. Of big 
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matohleBS eloquence it is not necessary for me to speak. 
He combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress was boro, he 
employed his great gilts in pleading the cause ot his 
country before the tribunal of English public opinion. 
The effect which his eloquent advocacy produced on the 
minds of our fellow-subjects in England was testified to by 
no less eminent a man than John Bright, the great tribune 
of the English people. To Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose will 
always belong the credit of having been the first Indian 
who made a strenuous endeavour to get admission into the 
great Parliament of England. It is sad to think that his 
voice will not be heard any more either in asserting the 
rights of his countrymen to equality of treatment with their 
European fellow subjects or in chastening those who 
insult them, after the manner of his memorable 
Dacca speech. 

Even more poignant and profound has been the regret 
with which the news of the death of Mr. Romesh Chsnder 
Dutt has been received throughout the country. Mr, Dutt 
has had the glory of dying in harness in the service of his 
Motherland. It is not for me to dwell here on the varied 
and high attainments and of the various activities of a life 
which was so richly distingnisbed by both. Time would 
not permit of my referring to Mr. Dutt’s work on the 
Decentralisation Commission or in Baroda, or to his 
numerous contributions to literature, history and economics. 
But I cannot omit to mention his contributions to 
the vernacular literature of Bengal. Mr. Dutt recognised 
with the true insight of a statesman that to build up a 
nation it was necessary to create a national literature 
and he made rich and copious contributions to the 
vernacular of his province. An able administrator, a 
sagacious statesman, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, 
a charming novelist, a deep student of Indian history aod 
economics, and, above all, a passionate lover of his country 
who united to a noble pride and deep reverence for its 
glorious past, a boundless faith in the possibilities of its 
future, and laboured incessantly for its realisation up to the 
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last momeot of bis life, Mr. Dnit was a man of whom any 
couotry might be proud. (Cheers) It was qo small tribute 
to his work and worth that that patriot-prince, the Gaekwar 
chose him for bis adviser, and found in him a man after bis 
heart. Grievous would have been the loss of such a man 
at any time; it is a national calamity that be should have 
been taken away from us at a time when his country stood 
so much in need of his sober counsel and wise guidance. 

DEATH OP LORD RIPON 

Last but not the least do we mourn the loss of the 
greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom India has known, 
—I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Kipon. Lord 
Ripon was loved and respected by educated Indians as 
I believe no Englishman who has ever been connected with 
India, excepting the father of the Indian National Congress, 
Mr. Allan Oetaviao Hume, and Sir William Wedderburn 
has been loved and respected. Lord Kipon was loved 
because ha inaugurated that noble scheme of Local Self- 
Government which, though it has never yet had a fair trial, 
was intended by his Lordship to train Indians for the 
very best form of government, namely, a government of the 
people by the people, which it has been the proudest 
privilege of Englishmen to establish in their own land and 
to teach all other civilised nations to adopt. He was loved 
because he made the most courageous attempt to act up to 
the spirit of the noble Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate 
race distinctions and to treat his Indian fellow-subjects 
as standing on a footing of equality with their European 
fellow-subjects. He was respected because he was a 

Statesman, yet trlend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and In honour clear. 

He was respected because he was a God-fearing man, 
and showed by his conduct in the exalted office he filled as 
Viceroy of India, that he believed in the truth of the 
teaching that righteousness exalteth a nation. He was 
loved because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmen 
who have an innate love of justice, and who wish to see the 
‘blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy extended 
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to all their fellow-men. Educated IndiaoB were deeply- 
touched by the last instance of his Lordship’a desire to 
befriend the people of India when be went down to the 
House of Lords from his bed of illness in the closing days 
of his life, to support Lord Morley’s noble scheme of 
Reform and to bid the noble lords who were opposing 
gome of its beneficent provisions to be just to the people 
of India. It is a matter of profound grief that such a noble 
Englishman is no more. And yet the Marquis of Ripon 
lives, and will ever live in the grateful memory of 
generations of Indians yet to come. (Cheers.) 

Truly has the poet said :— 

But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose voice or sword baa served mankind, 

And Is he dead whose noble mind 
Luts thine on high ? 

To live In minds we leave behind 
Is not to die. (Cheers.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, among the many subjects of 
importance which have occupied attention during the year, 
the foremost place must be given to the Regulations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Constitutional 
Reform for which the country is indebted to Lord Morley 
and to Lord Minto. That scheme was published a few 
days before the Congress mot last year in Madras. It was 
hailed throughout the country with deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer 
expression than at the Congress. The Regulations, on the 
other band, which were publisiied nearly five weeks ago 
have, I am sorry to say, created widespread disappointment 
and dissatisfaction, except in the limited circle of a section 
of our Moslem friends. The fact is, of course, deplorable. 
But no good will be gained and much evil is likely to 
result from ignoring or belittling it, or by trying to throw 
the blame for it on wrong shoulders. The interests of the 
country and of good government will be best served by 
trying to understand and to explain the reason for this 
great change which twelve months have brought about in 
the attitude of the educated Indiana. The qneation is, are 
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they to blame for not hailiDg the Regulations with the 
same feelings of thankfulness and satisfaction with which 
they welcomed the main outlines of the scheme, or have 
the Regulations so far deviated from the liberal spirit of 
Lord Morley’s despatch as to give the educated classes just 
cause for dissatisfaction? To obtain a full and satisfactory 
answer to this question, it is necessary to recall to mind the 
history of these reforms. And this I propose to do 
as briefly as 1 can. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it was the educated class in 
India who first felt the desire for the introduction of 
Self-Government—the government of the people through 
the elected representatives of the people—in India. This 
desire was the direct outcome of the study of that noble 
literature of England which is instinct with the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Self-Government is 
the best form of government. To my honoured friend, 
Babu Surendianth Banerjee, whom we are so pleased to 
find here to-day, growing older and older in years but yet 
full of the enthusiasm of youth for the service of the 
Motherland,—to Babu Surendranath will ever belong 
the credit of having been among the very first of Indians 
who gave audible expression to that desire. (Cheers.) 
It was he and our dear departed brother Mr. Ansnda 
Mohan Bose who established the Indian Association of 
Calcutta in 1876, with the object, among others, of 
agitating for the introduction of a system of representative 
government in India. This desire was greatly strengthened 
by the deplorable acts of omission and commission of Lord 
Lytton’s administration, to which, by the way, the 
administration of Lord Curzon bore in many respects a 
striking family resemblance. The discontent that 
prevailed in India towards the end of Lord Lytton’ 
Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded by that which 
prevailed at the close of Lord Curzon’s regime. The 
overthrow of the Conservative ministry and the great 
Liberal victory of 1880 was consequently bailed with joy 
by educated Indians, as they read in it an assurance of 
relief from the effects of Lord Lytton’s maladministratioa 
61 
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aad a promise of the introduction of liberal measures in 
India. Public expression was given to this feeling at a 
.great meeting held in Calcutta at which, in the course of 
an eloquent speech, our friend Babu Surendranath uttered 
the following pregnant words : 

The question ot representsttve government looms not In the 
■far-off distance. Educated India Is beginning to feel that the 
time has come when some measure ot Self-flovernment might be 
conceded to the people. Canada governs Itself. Australia 
.governs itself. And surely it is anomalous that the grandest 
dependency of England should continue to be governed upon 
wholly different principles. The great question of representative 
government will probably have to be settled by the Liberal Party, 
and I am sure it will be settled by them in a way which will add to 
the credit and honour of that Illustrious party and will bo worthy 
of their noble traditions. 

This feeling was not confined to Bengal. About the 
same time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
Province, the then N.-W. Provinces, by the late Pandit 
Lakshmi Narayaci Dar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal Party did not disappoint India, and it could 
aot, as it was then under the noble guidance of that 
greatest Baglishmaa of his ago, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known. Mr. Gladstone never rendered a greater 
service to this country than when he sent out Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. {Cheers.) His 
Lordship’s advent at the end of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty 
proved like the return of a bright day after a dark and 
chilly night. His benign inflnence was soon felt. Discontent 
4ied out, and a new hope, a new joy soon pervaded 
the land.. India rejoiced to find that her destinies were 
entrusted to. the care of a Viceroy who regarded her 
• children as his equal fellow-subjects and was righteously 
determined to deal with them in the spirit of Queen 
Victoria’s gracious Proclamation of 1858. Lord Ripon 
studied the wants and requirements of India. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that his Lordship had taken note 
of the desire of educated Indians for the introduction of 
4;he principle of Self-Government in India, holding 
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svideatly with MiCitiUy aad a whale rase of lib oral-aiiaded 
Siglishmen that “no nation cin be parfestly well 
governed till it ij oompatent to govern itself.” Lari Ripoa 
■aau'nrated hia noble achecna of Losal Salf-Governmaat, 
not primarily aa ha was careful to point out in hia 
Resolution, with a view to any immediate improvemant 
■;n administration, but chiefly “as an iustrumant of political 
and popular edusation” which was to leal in coursa of 
time to Salf-Govarumant in the administration ot the 
provinces and eventually of the whole of the Indian 
Bnpire. Lord Ripon also tried to disregard distinctions 
of race, colour and creed and appointed Indians to soma of 
the highest posts in the country. His measures ware 
intensely disliked by a large body of Europeans and A.nglo- 
Indiaus, official and non-olfisial. And when he endeavoured 
subsatjuantly, by means of what is known as the Ilbert 
Bill, to place Indians and Eiropaans on a footing of 
8([uality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
wnich had long been brewing in Anglo-lndia burst against 
him in full force. It was not an opposition to the Ilbert 
Bill alone, but, as his Lordship himself told Mr. Stead not 
long ag), tothe soheae of Local Self-Goverumsnt aad 
to his whale policy of treating Indians aad Europeans as 
e^ual fellow-subjects. Barring, of course, honourable 
esceptioas, our European and Anglo-Indian fellow-subjeots 
arrayed themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
not yet against the educated classes alone, but against 
Hindus, Mihomadans, Christians, Parsis, and all dndians 
alike, making no exception in favour of either the 
Mahomedans or the landed aristocracy. It was the 
educated class then, who organised the Indian Idational 
Congress with a view to protect and promote, not the interests 
of any class or creed, but the common interests of all Indians 
irrespective of any consideration ot race, creed or colour> 
Not the worst enemy of the Congress can point to even a 
single Resolution passed by it which is opposed to this 
basic principle of its existence, to this guiding motive of its 
action. {Hear, hear.) Indeed no such Resolution could be 
passed by it as the eradication of all possible race, creed or 
^provincial prejudices and the development and consolidation 
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of a seotimeDt of oationa] nnity amocg all aectioDS of the- 
lodian people was one of the essential features of the 
programme of the Congress. This Congress of educated 
Indians put forward a Reform of the Legislative Councils, 
ill the forefront of its programme, because it was not only 
good in itself but it has the additional virtue, as the late 
Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the best of all instruments 
for obtaining other Relorms that further experience 
and our growing wants might lead us to desire. It 
respectfully drew the attention of the Government to the 
poverty of vast numbers of the population and urged that 
the introduction of representative institutions would prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the 
amelioration of their condition. The Congress also pressed 
for many other Relorms, among them being the employment 
of Indians in the higher branches of the public services 
and the holding of simultaneous examinations in India 
and England to facilitate the admission of Indians into 
the Indian Civil Service. Instead of welcoming the 
Congress as a most useful and lo^al helpmate to 
Government, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy unfortunately 
regarded it as hostile to Government. The Anglo-Indian 
Press, with some honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its 
object was to overthrow the British Government. Owing to 
this hostility ol the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the 
mouthpiece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from the 
Congress—1 say the bulk, because we have always bad 
tbe benefit of the co-operation of a number of patriotic 
men from amongst (hem. And for fear of offending the 
same body of Anglo-Indian tfircials, the landed aristocracy 
also as a body kept itself at a safe distance from 
fhe Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as the Congress continued to 
grew in stvergth and irflnence, seme of our Mahomedan 
feltow-snhjecis of the Aligarh School and some membera 
of the larded aristccrtey came foiward openly to oppose it. 
Nclwilhstaidirg however, all the opposition of the Anglo- 
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ladian Press and of the Aaglo-Indian bureaueracy, 
aothnrithatandiag also the opposition of oiir Mahotnedaa 
fellow-subjects aod the indiffireoce of the landed aristocracy, 
ihe educated middle class continued to carry on the good 
work they had begun. They soon found a powerful 
champion in the late .Mr. Bradlaugh, and achieved tlie first 
victory of the Oongress when, as tlie direct result of its 
agitation, the Indian Gouneils Act was passed in 1892 and 
the Legislative Councils were reformed and expanded. 
{Cheers.) The attitude of the bureaueracy towards the 
educated class did not, however, show any change for the 
better. In fact, their dislike of them ssemed to grow as 
they continusd to agitate for further Reforms. .An 1 lest 
they might displease the officials, our Mahome lan fellow- 
subjects, as a holy, continued to liol 1 tljemselves aloof 
from the Congress and never asked tor any Reform in the 
constitution of the Government. So also the landed classes. 
The educated middle class, the men of intellect, character 
and public spirit, who devoted their time to the study of 
public questions and their energies to the jiromotion of 
public good, felt, however, that the Reforms which had 
been effected under the Act of 1892 still left them without 
any real voice in the administration of their country. They 
found that administration was not being conducted in the 
best interests of the people of the conuiry; they found 
that it continued to be conducted on extravagantly costly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was maiiitaiued 
much higher than was necessary for the purp.ises of g")od 
administration; they found that the Military expeuliture of 
the Goveiiiinent was tar beyond the capacity of the country 
to bear, aod they were alarmed liiat there wa^i a heavy 
and coQtinu)H8 increase going on year after year in that 
expenditure ; they found that an excessively large portion 
of the revenues raised from the people was being spent oa 
what we may call Imperial purposes and a very inadequate 
portion on purposes which directly benefit the people, such 
as the promotion of general, scientific, agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and technical education, the provision of medical relief 
. and sanitation; they found that the most earnest and well- 
reasoned representations of the Congress fell flit upon the 
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ears of the bureaucracy 'nbicb was in power; and the 
coxvicticn grew in them that tbeir countiy could never be 
well or justly goveirned until tbe scheme of constitutional' 
Befom which tbe Congress bad suggested at its very 
first session was carried out in its entirety. (Heat, hear.) 

At this stage cetne Lord Cuizcn to India. On almost 
every question of importance he adopted a policy the very 
reverse of that for ehicb edncated Indians had for pears 
been praying. Be showed unmistakable hostility to the 
educated class in India, and he is responsible forbaviig 
greatly fostered it anroig some of bis countrymen whom 
be has left behind in power. Bis attompt to lightly 
esplain sway tbe pledges solomnly given by the Sovereign 
and Parliament in the Proclamation of 1858 and in the 
Act of 18S3, his cfiicialising Universities Act, his overt 
attack upon Local Self-Ccveinment, and last, but not the 
least, his bigb-handed Partition of Bengal in the teeth of 
tbe opposition of the people of that province, filled the cup 
of discontent to the brim, nnd deepened the conviction in 
the minds of educated m.eD that India could never be well 
or justly governed, nor could her people be prespertus or 
contented until they ebtained through their representa¬ 
tives 8 real and potential voice in the administration of 
their affairs. 

The conviction fennd the clearest and most emphatic 
expression in the Congress which met in Calcutta in 1SC6-. 
Mr. Dsdahhai Naoioji, the revered patriarch of the edncated 
cemmnnily {cheets), speak'rg with the knowledge ard 
experience born of a lifelorg study of the defects and 
shortcomings of ibe existing system of Bdministration and 
oppressed with the thcuglt cl the political and econcmic 
evils from whjcb India has been snfferirg, declared in wotd»i 
ef turning conviction that “ Self-Government is the only 
and chief remedy. In Self-Government lies enr hope, 
strength and grestnesa ”. Mr. Dsdahhai did not urge that 
full-fledged representative institutions should st once be- 
intrcdncid into lidia. But he did urge, and the whole of 
educated India urged through him, that it was high time 
that a goed beginning were made—“such a systemstio 
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brgicniDg as tbat it znaj cafuralij io so loog time 
develop itself into full legislatures of Self-Government 
like those of the self-governing colonies.” (Hear, hear.) 

Happily for India, just as has happened at the 
end of Lord Lytton’s administration, there was a change 
at the close of Lord Cutzon’s reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Government came into power. 
The faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined by 
the failure of all the efforts of the people of Bengal, made 
by prayer and petition, to avert the evil of the partition. 
But Mr. John Morley, who had long been admired and 
adored by educated Indians as a great lover of liberty 
and justice happily became Secretary of State for India 
and the hearts of educated Indians began to beat with the 
hope that their agitation fora real measure of Self-Govern¬ 
ment might succeed during the period of bis office. Our 
esteemed brother Mr. Gokbale was appointed its trusted 
delegate to England by the Congress which met at Benarea 
and over which he so worthily presided, to urge the more 
pressing proposals of Reform on the attention of the 
authorities there. What excellent work our friend did in 
England, bow he pressed the urgent necessity and the 
entire reasonableness of the Reforms suggested by the 
Congress and prepared the minds of the men io power 
there to give a favourable consideration to our proposals, 
it is not for me hereto tell. In the meantime, Gentlemen, 
our liberal minded Viceroy, Lord Minto, who found himself 
face to face with the legacy of a deep and widespread 
discontent which his brilliant but unwise predecessor had' 
left to him, had taken a statesmanlike note of the signs of 
the times and the needs of the country, and had appointed 
a Committee of his Council to consider and report what 
changes should be introduced io tbe existing system o’! 
administration to make it suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, up to this time, up to the 
beginning of October 1906, our Mabomedan fellow-subjecta 
did not trouble tbemselvea with any questions of Retorma 
in tbe system of administration. But there were some 
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members of the Indian bureaucracy who were troubled with 
the thought that the liberal-minded Viceroy seriously 
contemplated important constitutional changes in that system, 
and they knew that the statesman who was at the helm oi 
Indian aflFairs in Elngland was the high priest of liberalism. 
They saw that there was every danger, from their point of 
view, that the prayer of the educated class for the Reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils on a liberal 
basis, might be granted. They frankly did not like it. 
And it was at this time that our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects of the Aligarh School were roused from their 
apathy and indifference. They suddenly developed an 
interest—and an excessive interest too—in politics. A 
Mahomedan deputation was soon got up and waited on 
LordTWinto ! It claimed that Mahomedans were politically 
a more important community than other communities in 
India, and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and eves preferential treatment. I regret to 
say it. Gentlemen, but it is my duty to say it, that the 
coocession which His Excellency the Viceroy was persuaded 
to make to this utterly unjustifiable claim in bis reply to 
that deputation, has been the root of much of the trouble 
which has arisen in connection with these Reforms. The 
bureaucracy had, however, gained a point. The proposals 
for Reform which were formulated in the letter of 
Sir Harold Stuart, dated 24th August 1907, gave abundant 
evidence of the bias of that body, against those who had 
agitated for Reform. The proposals for the special repre¬ 
sentation of Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly 
to set one religion against another and to counterpoise the 
influence of the educated middle class. I'he proposals 
for the special representation of landholders who had never 
asked to be treated as a separate class, also had 
their origin ’evidently in the same kind of feeling. 
So also the proposals for creating Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils. Those proposals met with a general 
condemnation from thoughtful men all over the country, 
excepting, of course, some among the landholders and the 
Mahomedans. They could not meet with a welcome 
because they did not deserve it. {Hear, hear.) 
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Later on the Government of India revised their 
provisional scheme in the light of the criticisms passed 
upon it, and with some important modifications submitted it 
to the Secretary of State for India. Lord Morley did not 
share the hiss of the bureaucracy against the educated 
class,—it would liave been as strange as sad if he did. ±le 
recognised that they were an important factor, if not the 
most important factor, who deserved consideration. In 
his speech on the Indian Budget in 1907, his Lordship 
observed: “You often hear men talk of the educated 
section of India as a mere handful, an infinitesimal fraction. 
So they are in riiimbers. But it is idle—totally idle—to 
say that this infinitesimal fraction does not count. This 
educated section makes all the difference, is making and 
will make all the difference." His Lordship appointed s 
Committee of his own Council to consider the scheme 
which the Government of India had submitted to him, and 
after receiving its report framed his own proposals which 
were published in tlie now famous Despatch of the 27th 
November, 1908. His Lordship had, indeed, accepted the 
suhstantial part of His Excellency the Viceroy’s scheme, 
but he had liberalised it by the important changes he had 
made in it into a practically new scheme. The proposals 
for the Imperial and Advisory Councils which had been 
condemned by educated India were brushed ceremoniously 
aside. The Provincial Legislative Councils were to have a 
majority of non-official members, who were to be, with very 
few exceptions, elected and not nominated members. His 
Lordship had already appointed two distinguished Indians 
as members of his own Council. Indians were now to be 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Councils were to be 
established, with one or more Indian merabdi's in them, ip 
the other large provinces, which were still ruled by 
Lieutenant-Governors. Under a scheme of Decentralisa¬ 
tion, Municipal and District Boards were to be vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to be freed 
from official control. The cause of Local Self- 
Government was to receive an effectual advance. Its roots 
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were to be extended deep down into the villages. 
Taking full note of the varions interests for which 
representation had to be provided in the enlarged 
Councils, Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral 
colleges which, as was rightly claimed, was as 
simple as any scheme ior the representation of 
minorities can be. It was built up on a system 
of a single vote, and fully avoided the evils 
of double and plural voting. It was equally free from 
the other objection to which the original proposals were 
open, viz., that they would set one class against another. 
It gave the power to each section of the population to 
return a member in the proportion corresponding to its own 
proportion to the total population. This scheme, as we 
all know, was received throughout the country with feelings 
of great gratitude and gratification. An influential 
deputation composed of the representatives of all classes 
of the people waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy 
to personally tender their thanks for it to him, and 
through him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class 
lack behind any other classes in welcoming the scheme ? 
Did the feelings of grateful satisfaction find a warmer 
expression anywhere than in the speech of my honoured 
predecessor in ofiice, who speaking in reference to it 
exclaimed that “ the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ” ? The 
Congress unanimously passed a hesolution giving 
expression to the deep and general satisfaction with 

which the Reform proposals formulated in Lord Morley’s 
despatch had been received throughout the country, and it 
tendered its most sincere and grateful thanks to his 
Lordship and to Lord Minto for those proposals. It 

expressed the confident hope at the same time 
that the det^ls of the proposed scheme would be 
worked out in the same liberal spirit in which' 
its main outlines had been conceived. This unfor¬ 
tunately has not been done, and a very important 

part of the scheme has been so modified as to 

give just grounds of complaint in a large portion of 
the country. 
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INDIANS IN EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

Now, Geiitlemeii, the featare oi the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which were 
placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The most unmistakable 
proof of this fact was found in the thrill of grateful 
satisfaction which passed all over the country when the 
announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. 
Satyendra Frasanna Sinha as a member oi the Viceroy’s 
Conncil. And I take this opportunity of tendering our 
most cordial thanks tor that appointment both to Lord Minto 
and to Lord Morley. {Cheers.) That appointment has 
afforded the best proof of the desire of both their Lordships 
to obliterate distinctions of race, creed and colour, and to 
admit Indians to the highest cffiees under the Crown for 
which they may be qualified, and it has been most sincerely 
and warmly appreciated as such by thoughtful Indians 
throughout the country. Our friends in Bombay and 
Madras will soon have the satisfaction of finding an Indian 
appointed to the Executive Councils of the Governors of 
their respective provinces. And thanks to tbe large 
hearted and liberal support given to the proposal by 
Sir Edward Baker, our brethren in Bengal too, will shortly 
have the satisfaction of seeing an Executive Council 
established iu their province with an Indian as one of its 
members. But, Gentlemen, tbe people of my own provinces 
—the United Provinces, and of tbe Punjab, of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and of Burma, have been kept out of 
the benefit of tbe undoubted advantages which would 
result by the judgment of the Lieutenant-Governor being 
“fortified and enlarged” in tbe weighty words of Lord 
Morley’s despatch, “ by two or more competent advisers, 
with an official and responsible share in bis deliberations 
We in the United Peovinoes bad looked eagerly forward to 
having an Executive Council created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Bindus- 
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aad Mabomedans, the landed aristocracy And the edacated 
classes were unanimous in their desire to see such Councils 
established. Bombay with a population ot only 19 millions, 
Madras with population of only 38 millions have each long 
enjoyed the advantage of being governed by a Governor in 
Council. The United Provinces which have a population 
of 48 millions, have been ruled all these many years and 
must yet continue to be ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor ! 
Bengal, the population of which exceeds the population 
of the United Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have 
the benefit of an Executive Council. Nat so the United 
Provinces; nor yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which 
have a population of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which 
has a population somewhat larger than that of ihe 
Presidency of Bombay! This is clearly unjust, and 
the injustice of it has nowhere been more keenly felt 
than in my own Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

The people of the United Provinces have special 
reasons to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far back as 
1833, Section 56 of the Charter Act of that year enacted 
that the Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay, and Agra shall be administered by a 
Governor and three Councillors. But this provision was 
suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly on the 
ground that “ the same would be attended with a large 
increase of charge Tlie Act provided that during such 
time as the execution of the Act of 18.3.3 should remain 
suspended, it would be lawful for the Governor-General 
of India in Council to appoint any servant of the East 
India C.impany of ten years’ standing ti the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
'When 'be Cbalter Act of 1853 was pissed, it still contem¬ 
plated the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the 
Act of 1833. Those enactments have never been repealed. 
In the long period that bas elapsed since 1833, the 
provinces have largely grown in size and population by the 
annexation of Oudh and the normal growth of population. 
The revenues of the provinces have also largely increased. 
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If the objection that the creation of an Executive Council 
would be attended with a large increase of charge was at 
any time a valid one, it baa long ceased to be so. The 
provinces are not so poor that they cannot afford to bear 
the small increase in expenditure which the new arrange¬ 
ment will involve. They have for years been making 
larger contributions to the Imperial Exchequer than the 
sister Provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. On the 
other hand, the arguments for the creation of such a 
Council have been growing stronger and stronger every 
year. The question was taken up by the Government of 
India in 1867-68. but unfortunately the discussion did not 
load to any change in the system. The eminent author of 
Indian Politij, whose views on questions of Indian adminis¬ 
tration are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the 
introduction of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote 
General Chesney : 

la regard to admlnlstratloD, lha change (the North-Western 
Provinces) Is as Important as Bengal. It comprises 49 districts as 
against 47 In the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, and 
more than thrice the number of districts In Madras, and every 
consideration which makes for styling the bead ot the Bengal 
Government a Governor, applies equally to this great province. 
(This Was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) Here also, 
as In Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a Council. Sir 
George Chesney vrent on to say: The amount of business to be 
transacted here Is beyond the capacity of a single administrator to 
deal with properly, while the province has arrived at a condition 
when the vigour and Impulse to progress which the rule of one 
man can Impart, may be fitly replaced by the greater continuity ot 
policy which would be secured under the administration of a 
Governor aided by a Council. So far from the head ot the admi¬ 
nistration losing by the change—not to mention the relief from the 
pressure of work now Imposed on a single man, and that a great 
deal of business which has now to be disposed ot In his name by 
Irresponsible Secretaries would then tall to be dealk with by mem¬ 
bers of the Government with recognised authority—It would be of* 
great advantage to (he Governor if all appointments and promo¬ 
tions In the public service of this province, a much larger body 
than that In Madras and Bombay, were made In consultation with 
and on the joint responsibility of colleagues. Instead ot at his 
sole pleasure. 

The work of administration has very much increased 
since this was written. And we have it now on the 
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uoimpeachable testimony of the Royal Commissioa on 
Decentralisation, who submitted their report early this 
year, that “ with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and political aspirations, 
and the growing tendency of the public to criticise the 
administration and to appeal to the highest Executive 
tribunals, the Lieutenant-Governors of the larger 
provinces are clearly over-burdened". Sir Antony 
MacDonnell who ruled over the United Provinces not 
many years ago, could not bear the strain of the work 
continuously for more than four years, and had to take 
six months’ leave during the period of his Lieutenant- 
Governorship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necessary to take six months’ leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And we have been 
surprised and grieved to learn that both Lord MacDonnell 
and Sir John Hewett have opposed the creation of an 
Executive Council for the United Provinces. The 
Decentralisation Commission did not, however, rest the case 
for a change in the existing system on the sole ground 
that the head of the province was over-burdened with 
work. They rested it on a much higher ground. They 
rightly urged that " even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
such powers are too wide to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous”. And they 
unanimously recommended the establishment in the larger 
provinces of India, of a regular Council Government 
such ns obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord Morley 
was pleased to accept this recommendation with the 
important modification that the head of the Provinces 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though we did not approve of this modification, 
we were content and thankful that a Council Government 
should be introduced even in this modified form. 
But even that has been withheld from us, and the 
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high hopes that had been raised have naturally given 
place to a correspondingly deep disappointment. There is 
a widespread belief in my Provinces that if our Lieutenant- 
Grovernor had not been opposed to the proposal in 
question, the Provinces would have had an Executive 
Council just as Bengal will soon have. And the fact has 
furnished a striking instance of the disadvantages of 
leaving vital questions which affect the well-being of 48 
millions of people to be decided by the judgment of a 
single individual, however able and well-meaning he may 
be. {Hear, hear.) 

G-entlemen, this is not a mere sentimental grievance 
with us. We find that the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay which have had the benefit of being governed 
by a Governor-in-Council have made far greater progress 
in every matter which affects the happiness of the people 
than my own Provinces. And a conviction has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Government 
similar to that of those Provinces, so that there may be 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administration 
and the proposals of the Provincial Government may 
receive greater consideration than they do at present 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. Gentlemen, the noble lords and the members 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy—both those who have 
retired and those who are still in service, who opposed the 
creation of an Executive Council for the United Provinces— 
have, I regret to say, done a great dis-serviee to the cause 
of good government by opposing this important portion of 
the scheme of Reform. That opposition baa caused deep 
dissatisfaction among the educated classes and has greatl^ 
chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused among them 
when the proposals of Lord Morley were first published. 
I would strongly urge upon the Government the wisdom 
of taking steps to give an Executive Council at as early a 
date as may be practicable, not only to United Provinces 
but also to the Punjab, to Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
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to Burma. The crufation of such Councils with one or 
two Indian members in them will bn a distinct gain to the 
cause of good administration. It will afford an effectual 
safeguard against serious administrative blunders being 
committed, particularly in these days of repressive measures 
and deportations without trial. England is just now on the eve 
of a general election. But the elections will soon be over. 
Ler us hope for the good of this country that it will result 
in bringiog the Liberal Government again into power. Let 
ns hope that in the result the House of Lords will become 
somewhat liberal. Let us hope that soon after Parliament 
has been constituted again, the Secretary of State for 
India, who, let us also hope, will be Lord Morley again, 
and the Governor-General of India in Council will be 
pleased to take the earliest opportunity to creat Executive 
Councils in the Untied Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, by either getting the Indian Councils 
Act modified, or by obtaining the assent of both the 
Houses of Parliament to the creation of such Councils 
under the provisions of the existing Act. {Cheers.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto. We know— 
and we acknowledge it with sincere gratitude—that both 
the noble Lords did all chat they could to get the origiual 
clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. We 
know that we owe our discomfiture to the action of Lord 
Curzon, who seems unfortunately for us to be afflicted with 
the desire of swelling the record of his ill services to India, 
and to the opposition of Lord MacDonnell, from whom we 
of the United Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and l^tly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewett will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
the important fact that our sister Province of Bengal also 
is shortly going to have an Executive Council, and that his 
Honour will earn the lasting gratitude of the people over 
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whom Providence has placed him, and whose destinies it ia 
in his power to mar or make, by moving the Government 
of India to take early steps to secure to them the benefit 
of Government by a Council before he retires from his 
exalted office. (Cheers.) 

THE REOULATIONS 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinces of 
India, but the Regulations that Lave been promulgated 
under the scheme of Reform have given rise to even more 
widespread and general dissatisfaction. I will therefore 
now ask you to turn your attention to these Regulations. 
We all remember tliat Lord Morley had put forward a 
most carefully considered scheme of proportional 
representation on the basis of population. We therefore 
regretted to find that, in the debate which took place on the 
Bill, his Lordship acceped the view that the Mabomedan 
community was entitled on the ground of the political 
importance which it claimed, to a large representation thao 
would be justified by its proportion to the total population. 
His Lordship was pleased, however, to indicate the extent 
of the large representation which he was prepared to 
ensure to the Mahomedans after taking into account even 
their alleged political Importance ; and though the educated 
non-Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mabomedan fellow-s-ubjects also, were, and still 
are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures of 
the country on the basis of religion, yet there were several 
amongst us who recognised the difficulty that had been 
created by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mabomedan deputa¬ 
tion at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to the 
larger representation of Mahomedans to the extent sug¬ 
gested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree that 
a certain amount of representation should be granted to 
them; that they should try to secure it through the general 
electorates, and that if they failed to obtain the number 
of representatives fixed for them, they should be allowed 
to make up the number by election by special Mabomedan 
electorates formed for the purpose. The Regulations which 
62 
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have bean publUheil, howeTer, not only provide that they 
shall eleot the number of representatives which has been 
fixed for them on n. consideration not only of their proportion 
to the total population but also of their alleged 

political importance, by special electorates created for the 
purpose, but they also permit them to take part in 
•elections by mixed electorates, and thereby enable them to 
secure an excessive and undue representation of their 
particular community to the exclusion to a corresponding 
extent of the representatives of other communities. The 
system of single votes which was an essential feature of 
Lord Morley's scheme has been east to the winds ; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lord Morley 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play. In my 
provinces, and 1 believe in other provinces also, some 
of my Mahotnedan fellow-subjects have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a chance of getting the 
Government to increase the number of seats which were to 
be specially reserved to them, our astute friends of the 
Moslem League swore that none of them would seek an 
election to the Councils by the votes of non-Moslems. 
When the Regulations were passed, they lost no time in 
cancelling the Rasfdution of their League, and put forward 
candidates to contest every seat for which elections 
were to be made by mixed electorates. Members of 
Municipal and District Boards to whom the general franchise 
has been confined were elected or appointed at a time 
when the Moslem League had not preached the gospel of 
separation. The electors did not then accept or reject a 
candidate on the ground of his religion. Mahomedans, 
therefore, filled a far larger number of seats on Municipal 
and District Boards than their proportion to the total 
population 'or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition 
to the four seats specially reserved to the Mahomedans, 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinees in 
the general elections, and these with the nominations made 
by the Government have given them eight seats out of a 
total of 26 non-official seats in the legislature of the 
Province, where they form but one-sixth of the population! 
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This is protecting tha interests of a minority with a 
vengeance. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. What 
makes the matter worse, however, is that this advantage 
has been reserved only to the favoured minority of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has been 
extended to the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities in the 
said two provinces have been left out severely in tha cold. 
And yet they are found fault with for not waxing warm 
with enthusiasm over the Reforms ! {Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, lot us now turn to the question of the 
franchise. Direct representation has been given to 
Mahomedans. It has been refused to non-Mabomedans. All 
Mahomedans who pay an income-tax on an income of three 
thousand rupees or land revenue in the same sum, and all 
Mahomedan graduates of live years’ standing, have been 
given the power to vote. Now I am not only not sorry 
but am sincerely glad that direct representation has been 
given to our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and that the 
franchise extended to tliem is fairly liberal. Indeed, no 
taxation without representation being the cardinal article 
of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, it would 
have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise had been extended to all payers of income-tax. 
The point of our complaint is that the franchise 
has not similarly been extended to the non-Mahomedan 
subjects of His Majesty. A Parsi, Hindu or Christian 
who may be paying an income-tax on three lakhg 
or land revenue in the sum of three times three lakhg a 
year, is not entitled to a vote, to which his Mahomedan 
fellow-subject, who pays an income-tax jon only three 
thousand a year or land revenue in the same sum, Is 
entitled ! Hindu, Parsi and Christian graduates of thirty 
years’ standing, men like Sir Gurudas Banerji, 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir Subramania Iyer and Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose have not been given a vote, which has been given 
to every Mahomedan graduate of five years’ standing! 
People whose sensitiveness has been too mueh sobered 
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down by age may not resent this. But can it be doubted* 
for a moment that tens of ihonsands of non-Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out of 
a privilege which hag been extended to Mabomedao' 
graduates ? It is to my mind exceedingly deplorable that 
when the Government decided to give direct representation 
and a fairly liberal franchise to Mabomedans, it did not 
also decide to extend them to non-lHahomedans as well. 

Let us next consider the restrictions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidates. In 
the Regulations for Bombay and Madras, and in those 
for Bengal also, eligibility to a membership of a Provincial 
Council has been confined to members of Municipal and 
District Boards only. This is a novel departure from the 
practice which obtained for the last seventeen years under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, and I regret to think 
that it is a departure taken without a full consideration 
of its result. The result is most unfortunate. It is 
acknowledged that the scheme of Local Self-Government 
which Lord Ripon introduced into the country has not yet 
had a fair trial. Lord Morley in his despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the expectations formed 
of it had not been realised, and in explanation thereof bis 
Lordship was pleased to say, adopting the language of the 
Resolution of 1882, that “ there appears to be great force 
in the argument that so long as the chief Executive 
officers are, as a matter of course, Cbaiimen of Municipal 
and District Committees, there is little chance of those 
Committees affording any effective training to their 
members in the management of local affairs or of the non¬ 
official members taking any real interest in local business ”. 
Further on, his Lordship truly observed that “ non-official 
members have not been induced to such an extent as waa 
hoped to take real interest in local business, because their 
powers and their responsibilities were not real Owing 
to this fact Municipal and District Boards have, with a 
few exceptions here and there, not attracted many able and 
independent members. The result of confining eligibility 
as a member of Council to members of Municipal and 
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District Boards li is, therefore, uece-isarily been to exclude 
a number of men of light and leading in every province— 
excepting in my own where, I am tbsnkful to say, no such 
restriction has been made—from being eligible for election. 
Under the operation of this short-visioned rule in Bengal, 
a number of the public man of the province were found to 
be ineligible for election; and Sir Edward Baker had to 
modify the Regulations within barely three weeks of their 
having been published, to make it possible for some at least 
of the public meoi of his province to enter the Provincial 
Council. In Madras, Sir Arthur Lawley bad to resort 
to the expedient of nominating some of the ex-members 
of the Legislative Council, as members of Municipal 
■and District or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under the new 
Regulations. In Bombay, two ei-mambers of the Council 
had to enter Municipal Boards, which they were only enabled 
to do by the courtesy of obliging friends who resigned their 
seats to make room for them, in order to rjualify themselves 
for election to the Council. 

This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the grounds of 
our objections to the Regulations. A property (jualification 
has for the first time been laid down in the case of 
candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils. No 
such qnalification is required of Members of Parliament 
in jdlngland. None such was required in India under the 
Regulations which were in force for nearly seventeen years 
under the Indian Councils Act of 1892. No complaint was 
ever made that the absence of any such restriction on 
■the choice of the elact.ors had led to the admission of any 
undesirable person into any of the Councils. The posses¬ 
sion of property or an income does not necessarily predicate 
ability, much less character and does not by Itself, secure 
to any man the esteem or eoafidence of his fellow-men. 
No more does the absence of property necessarily 
indicate want of capability to acquire it. It certainly doss 
not indicate want of respectability. I'ue ancient law giver, 
Manu, mentions live qiiilificatioas wbich earn for a man 
dhe respect of others. Says be ; 
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“ Wealth, relationi, age, good deeds and learning are 
the five titles to respect; of these each succeeding 
qualification is of greater weight than each 
preceding one. ” 

According to this time-honoured teaching, education 
is the highest qualification and the. possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Regulations have, not merely reversed the 
order hut have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible as a member 
of the Legislative Councils ! The framers of the Regulation 
have taken no note of the fact that in this ancient land 
thousands of men of bright intelligence and pure character 
have voluntarily wedded themselves to poverty and 
coiuecrated their lives to the pursuit or promotion of 
learning or religion or other philanthropic object. The result 
is that so far as the Provincial Councils are concerned, in 
aeveral provinces selfless patriots like Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji or Mr. Gokhale would not be eligible as members 
of those Councils. Regnlations which lead to such results 
stand self-condemned. (Cheers.) 

Again, the clause resulting to disqualifications for 
membership has been made unnecessarily stringent and 
exclusive. A person who has been dismissed from 
Government service is to be disqualified for ever for a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dismissed 
for anything which indicated any hostility to G(/Vernmeut or 
any moral turpitude, or whether ho was dismissed merely 
for disobeying or not carrying out any trumpery order, or 
merely for failing to attend at a place and time when or at 
which he might have been required, he must never he 
permitted to serve the Government and the people again 
even in an honorary capacity ! It does not matter whether 
liis case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an offence of such gravity that it 
cannot be condoned. Ho also does a sentence of 
imprisonment however short it may be, for any offence which 
is punishable with imprisonment for more than six months. 
Here again, no account is taken of the fact whether the 
offence for which the punishment was inflicted, implied 
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any moral defect in the man. No such disqualification 
exists in the case of a membership of Parliament. Mr. 
John Burns was once sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment; he is now a Cabinet Minister. {Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Lynch actually fought against the British 
Government in the Boer War j he was sentenced to deaths 
but the sentence was mitigated later on, and eventually 
entirely commuted, and he has since been elected a Member 
of Parliament. What then can be the reason or 
justification for laying down such a severe and sweeping 
disqualification iu a country where the judicial and 
executive functions are still combined in one officer, and 
where the administration of justice is not as impartial and 
pure as it is in England ? 

More objectionable still is clause (t) of the disqualifying 
section which lays down that a man shall not be 
eligible as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to be of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of 
the head of the Local Government, be contrary to the 
public interest. Now, Gentlemen, you will remember 
that in the debates in Parliament the question was raised 
whether the deportation of a man under Kegulation IH 
of 1818 and similar Eegulations would by itself 
disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Council. Bearing 
probably iu mind that a man might be deported without 
any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed happened in 
the case of Lala Lajpat Kai, Lord Morley could not perhapa 
bring himself to agree to a deportation being by itself 
made a ground of disqualification. We may take it that 
his Lordship gave his assent to claose (tj being enacted in 
the belief that it was less open to objection. But with due 
respect to his Lordship, I venture to submit that this 
clause is open to even greater objection than tile 
disqualification of deporte'es as such would have been. In 
the case of a deportation, the Local Government has to satisfy 
the Government of India why action should be taken under 
any of the drastic Regulations relating thereto. This new 
clause empowers the Local Government on its own 
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aathority to declare a man to be iaeligible, and thereby to do 
irreparable injary to his character. The judgment of the 
Local Goveronlent may be entirely unjust, but there can 
be no appeal from it. How seriously liable to abuse this 
clause is, is demonstrated by the case of Mr. Kelkar, editor 
of the Mahratta. Mr. Kelkar offered himself as a candi¬ 
date for election to the Bombay Council. Thereupon His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay made a declaration 
under the danse in question that in His Excellency’s 
opinion Mr. Kelkar’s reputation and antecedents were such 
that his election would be contrary to the public interest. 
Now, Gentlemen, the knowledge which His Excellency the 
Governor has of Mr. Kelkac’s reputation and antecedents, 
is presumably not his own personal knowledge, but must 
have largely been derived from reports. There happens 
to be another man, however, in the Bombay Presidency, 
aye, in Poona itself, where Mr. Kelkar has lived and 
worked, whose solicitude for the public interest is, it will 
perhaps be conceded, not less keen, and whose opinion, 
as to what would be contrary to the public interest, is not 
entitled to less weight than that of even Sir George Clarke 
or his colleagues, and that is my esteemed brother 
Mr. Gokhale. He has one great advantage in this respect 
over Sir George Clarke, that he has a personal knowledge, 
born of many years of personal contact in public work, 
of Mr. Kelkar’s character. When the declaration in ques¬ 
tion was made, Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to 
protest against the action of the Governor of Bombay and 
to publicly bear testimony to the good character of Mr. 
Kelkar. Mr. Kelkar appealed to the Governor, but his 
appeal has been rejected, and he remains condemned 
unheard ! (Shame.) 

NON-OFFICIAL .MAJORITIES 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created wide-spread satisfaction was the promise of a 
non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. ,The 
Congress had, in the scheme which it put forward so far 
back as 1886, urged that at least half the members of 
both the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 
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should be elected and not more than one-fourth should be 
efficiaU. Congressmen regarded this as the sine qua non 
for securing to the representatives of the people a real voice 
in the administration of their country’s affairs. Lord 
Morley did no* think it fit, hoivevsr, to give us yet a 
non-official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
We regretted the decision. But Lord Morley had boon 
pleased to accept the recommendation for a non-official 
majority in the Provincial Legislative Council, and we 
decided to accept it with gratitude, in the confidence that 
after the Provincial Legislative Councils have worked 
satisfactorily for a few years under the new scheme, the 
more important concession of a non offiiial majority in the 
Imperial Council was certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non¬ 
official majority has been provided in the case of Bengal. 
And I take this opportunity of expressing our high 
appreciation of the large-hearted and liberal support which 
Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Motley's proposals of 
Reform, ft is due to that support that Bengal will shortly 
have the advantage of a Council Government. To Sir 
Edward Baker alone, among all the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of the different Provinces, belongs 
the credit of having secured a non-official majority of 
elected members in the Legislative Council of the great 
Province over which he rules. The Regulations for Bengal 
lay down that out of a total of 49 members of the Council 26, 
i.e., more than half shall he elected, and that the members 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 22, 
not more than 17 of whom may be officials, and 2 of whom 
shall be non-officials to be elected one from the Indian 
commercial community and one from the planting 
community. Bnt in sad contrast to this stands the case of 
the second largest province of India, viz., the United 
Provinces. The provision for a non-official majority has 
there been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John Hewett 
had warmly supported the proposals for the creation of 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. Those 
iproposals, as we know, were rejected by the Secretary of 
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State for India. But His Honour seems to have been so 
much fascinated by them that he has done a good deal to 
make his Legislative Council approach the ideal of what 
were proposed to be Advisory Councils. (Hear, hear.) Out 
of the total number of 46 members of the Council, only 20 
are to be elected, and 26 to be nominated, of whom 
as many as 20 may be officials. Sir John Hewett has 
nominated the maximum number of 20 official members, 
and His Honour lias shown great promptitude in nominating 
6 non-official members. Two of these are independent 
Chiefs, viz., His Highness the Nawab of Rampur and His 
Highness the Baja of Tehri, and the third is His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares who is practically regarded as an 
independent Chief. No subject of the British Government 
has any voice in the administratiou of the affairs of these 
Chiefs. What justification can there be then for giving 
them a voice in the discussion of any legislation or other 
public questions which affect the weal or woe of the sub¬ 
jects ot the British Indian Government ? 1 mean no dis¬ 

respect to these Chiefs when I say that they do not study 
the wants of the latter. They cannot be expected to do so. 
And even when they have formed an opinion about any 
matter that may come up tor discussion, they cannot always 
afford to express it, except when it should happen to 
coincide with that of the Government. (Hear, hear.) It is 
thus obvious tliat they cannot bo useful members of the 
Council which they are to adorn. Why then have they 
been nominated, if it be not to act as a counterpoise 
to the influence of the educated class ? Of the three 
other nominees of Sir John Hewett, one is a Mahomedan 
Nawab who is innocent of Engli^h and one a European 
indigo planter. I'he sixth nominee is a representative of 
the non-official Indian commercial community, which the 
Regulations required him to be, but he too is innocent of 
English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Regulations 
are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in the 
case of my unlucky Province. Our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects constitute only 14 per cent, of the popula- 
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tion there. But four seats have been allottee! to them out 
of the total of 20 seats which are to be filled up by election 
in consideration of their proportion to the total population 
piws their alleged political importance. In addition to this 
they have been allowed to participate in the elections by 
mixed electorates and they have won two seats there. The 
Government has, besides, nominated two Mahomedans as 
non-official members. I'hus out of 26 non-official members, 
8 are Mahomedans. Amoog the elected members as many 
as 8 are representatives of the landed aristocracy and only 
5 of the educated classes. The non-official majority has 
thus been reduced to a farce. 

Time will not permit me to deal at length with the 
case of the other provinces. Bat I cannot pass over the ease 
of the Punjab, the grievances of which are very real. 
Having regard to its position, its population, and the 
educational, social and industrial progress made by it, the 
number of members fixed for its Legislative Council is 
quite inadequate, and the number of elected members is 
extremely meagre, being only 5 in a total of 25. Besides 
this the franchise for the general electorates, through 
which alone the non-Mo.«lem population can take any part 
in the election of any member for the Council, has been 
limited to an extremely small number of persons. The 
number of Municipalities in the Punjab is larger than in 
any other province of India. In more than one hundred of 
them, elected representatives of the people havo been serving 
for a long time past. Yet the privilege of voting for the 
election of members of the Council, has, I regret to find, 
been confined to only nine of these bodies ! (fan there be 
any justification for narrowing the Irancbise in this manner? 
The people of the Punjab would seem to be entitled to as 
much consideration as the people of any other provinco^in 
the Empire, and if a large number of members of Municipal 
and District Boards in other provinces were considered 
to be fit to exercise the franchise usefully and benificially, 
the privilege should have been extended in at least an 
equal degree to the people of the Punjab. I do not wish 
to dwell upon the resentment which has been caused in the 
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province by its being so unjustly dealt with. I trust the 
Government will be pleased to consider whether the 
exclusion—on the face of it an unreasonable and unjustifiable 
exclusion—of vast numbers of educated men in a progressive 
province like the Punjab from a privilege which has 
been extended to their fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the country and even in their own province, is not quite a 
serious political blunder. {Hear, hear!) The allaying of 
discontent was one of the main objects of the scheme of 
Reform. I venture humbly to say that the way in which 
the Reform has been worked out here is certainly not 
calculated to achieve that end. Every consideration for 
the welfare of the people and of good administration seems 
to me to demand that as Urge a number of men of 
intelligence, education and influence as may be available 
should be given the right to exercise a constitutional 
privilege and thus invited to employ their time and energy 
in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain yon by dwelling on the 
defects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speaking 
generally, we find that the Regulations have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation which they 
have secured to the Mabomedans and to the lauded classes 
and the small room for representation which they have left 
for the educated classes ; also by the fact that they have 
made an invidious and irritating distinction between Moslem 
and non-Moslem subjects of His Majesty, both in 
the matter of the protection of minorities and of the 
franchise, and lastly in that they have laid down 
unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary restrictions on the choice 
of electors. 

Such are the Regulations which have been promulgated 
under the Reform scheme. I would respectfully invite 
Lord Morley himself to judge how very far they have 
departed from the liberal spirit of the proposals which he 
had fashioned with such statesmanlike care and caution. 
I also invite Lord Minto to consider if the Regulations do 
not practically give effect, as far as they could, to the 
'olyectionable features of the scheme which was put forward 
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in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter of 24th August 1907, 
which were so widely condemned, and also to judge how 
different in spirit they are from the proposals for which 
the people ot India tendered warmest thanks to his Lordship 
and to his noble chief at Whitehall. Is it at all a 
matter for wonder that the educated classes in India are 
intensely dissatisfied with the Regulations ? Have they not 
every reason to be so ? For more than a quarter of a 
century they have laboured earnestly and prayerfully 
through the Congress to promote the common interests of 
all classes and sects of the people, and to develop a common 
feeling of nationality among the followers of all the 
different religions in India, which is not less necessary for 
the purposes of a civilized Government than for the peace¬ 
ful progress, prosperity and happiness of the people. The 
Regulations for the first time in the history of British rule 
have recognised religion as a basis of representation, and 
have thus raised a wall of separation besween the Mahome- 
dan and non-Mahomedan subjects of His Majesty which it 
will take years of earnest efforts to demolish. They have 
also practically undone, for the time being at any rate, the 
results of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representatives 
of the people in the government of their country. It is 
not that the Congress did not want, or does not want, 
that our Maboraedan fellow-subjects should be fairly 
and fully represented in the reformed Councils. It 
firmly believed, and it fully expected, that if a general 
electorate would be formed on a reasonable basis, a 
sufficient number of representatives of all classes of 
the community would naturally find their way into 
the Councils. But it desired that as they would have to 
deal as members of the Councils, with (Questions which 
affect equally the interests of all classes and creeds, th%y 
should be returned to the Councils by the common suffrages 
of their countrymen of all classes and creeds, and that their 
title to the confidence of their countrymen should be based 
on their ability to protect and promote their interests by 
their education, integrity and independence of character, 
and not on the accident of their belonging to any particular 
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faith or creed, or of their haviog inherited or acquired • 
certain number ol broad acroa. (Hear, hear ) We are 
naturally grieved to find that when we had caught a 
glimpse of the promised land by the eiremely fortunate 
combination of a liberal atatesman as Secretary of State 
and a liberal-minded Viceroy, our old friends of the 
bureaucracy have yet succeeded in blocking the way to it 
for at least some time to come. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of educated Indians towards 
the rrforms has been misinterpreted iu some quarters. 
Some of the criticisms has been quite friendly and 1 urn sure 
we all fully appreciate it. But 1 wish tliat our friends 
looked a little more closely into the facts. Their criticism 
puts me in mind of a very instructive ancient story. 
Vishvamitra, a mighty Kshatriya king, the master of vast 
hordes of wealth and of extensive territories, felt that there 
was a still higher position for him to attain, viz , that of 
being a Brahman, who.se title to respect rests not on any 
earthly possession or power but on learning and piety and 
devotion to philanthropic work. He accordingly practised 
saintly and severe austerities, and, with the exception of one 
Brahman, every one acclaimed him a Brahman. That 
one Brahman was Vasishta. Vishvamitra first tried to 
persuade Vasishta to declare him a Brahman ; then he 
threatened him ; and having yet failed in his object, he 
killed a hundred children of Vasishta in order tn coerce 
him into compliance with his desire. Deeply was Vasishta 
distressed. If he had but once said that Vishvamitra had 
qualified himself to be regarded a Brahman, he would 
have saved himself and his hoary-headed wife and the 
rest of his family all the sorrow and suffering which 
Vishvamitra Jnflicted upon them. But Vasishta had 
Irealised the truth of the ancient teaching. He valued 
truth more than a hundred sons. (Hear, hear.) He would 
not save them by uttering what he did not believe to 
be true. In his despair, Vishvamitra decided to kill Vasishta 
himself. One evening he went armed to Vasishta’s 
hermitage with that object. But while he was waiting in a 
corner for an opportunity to carry out hii evil intent, he 
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overheard what Vasishta said to his wife, the holy Aruadhati, 
in answer to a query as to whose tapasija shone as 
bright as the moonlight in the midst of which they wore 
seated. “Vishvamitra’s” was the unhesitating answer ! The 
hearing of it changed Vishvamitra. He cast aside the arms 
of a Kshatriya, and with it tlie pride of power and 
anger. And as he approached Vasishta in true humility, 
Vasishta greeted him a Brainharshi. Vishvamitra was 
overcome. After he had got over the feelings of 
gratetuliiess and reverence which had overpowered him, 
and had apologised for all the injures inflicted by him 
upon Vasishta, he begged Vasishta to tell him why he 
had not acknowledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus 
saved himself the sorrow and Vishvamitra from the sin 
of killing his sons. “ Vislivamitrs,” said Vasislita, “ every 
time you came to me ere this, you came with the pride 
and power of a Kshatriya, and I greeted you as such. 
You came to-day imbued with the spirit of a Brahman ; 
I have welcomed you as such. I spoke the truth then, 
and [ hove spoken the truth to-day.” Even so, Gentlemen, 
I venture humhly to claim, have my educated countrymen 
spoken in the matter of the reforms. The first proposals 
puhlished in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter were open to serious 
and valid objections, and they were condemned by them. 
The proposals published by Lord Morley last year were 
truly liberal and comprehensive in spirit, and they were 
welcomed with warm gratitude and unstinted praise. The 
Regulations framed to give effect to them have unfortunately 
departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those 
proposals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. 
Educated Indians have been compelled to condemn them. 
They have done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let 
the Government modify the Regulations, to bring them 
into harmony with the spirit of Lord Morley’s propoeal, 
and in the name of this Congress, and, I venture to say, 
on behalf of my educated countrymen generally, I beg to 
assure the Government that they will meet with a cordial 
and grateful reception. {Cheers.) I do not ignore the 
fact that there is an assurance contained in the Government’s 
Resolution accompanying the Regulations that they will 
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be modified in Ibe light of the esperience tbst will b& 
gained in their working. That assurance has been- 
strengthened b 3 ^ what His Excellency the Viceroy was 
pleased to say in this connection both at Bombay and 
Madras. But 1 most respectfully submit that many of 
the defects pointed out in them are such that they can 
be remedied without waiting for the light of new experience. 
And I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and 
Lord Mioto to consider whether in view of the wide-spread 
dissatisfaction which the Regulations have created, it will' 
be wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is 
not desirable in the interests of good administration, and 
to fulfil one of the most important and avowed objects of 
the Reforms, namely, the allaying of discontent and the 
promotion of good will between the Government and the 
people, to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
announcement that the objections urged against the 
Regulations will be taken early into consideration. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES 

I have done, Gentlemen, with the Reform Regulations.. 
There are a few ether matters, however to which 
I wish, with your permission, to invite attention. There 
is no doubt that at the present moment the Regulations 
occupy the greatest portion of public attention. But 
there are other esuses of discontent, and some of them far 
deeper than the objections urged against the Regulations. 
Amongst them all there is none greater than the deep 
poverty which pervades the land. 1 do not wish to enter 
here into the controversy whether the poverty of the 
people has increased or diminished since the country came 
under British ^rule. What I ask is whether the condition' 
ofcthe people to-day is such as must reasonably have been 
expected from their being placed under a highly organised 
civilised administration ? Is that condition such as to be a 
ground for congratulation either to the Government or to 
the people ? It is true that a fraction of the population 
have become more prosperous than they were before. But 
vast millions of the people are still dragging a miserable 
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-flxisteaea oa tha varga of stirvatioa and Urge aumbars of 
them have beau falliug eaef victims to plague aud fever. 
This is a qmatiou of vital importiuei, and deserves far 
•graver eoasidaratioa thau it has yet received. {Hear, hear.) 
I'ae sufferiugs of tha people have beau greatly iueraased by 
the high prices of food-staffs which have ruled for the last 
few years. TOe hardships to which tha mil lie aud poorer 
classes have beau subjected cao be better imagiued thau 
described. Greutlemeu, f do not kuov whether our rulers 
have taken note of the evil effects which have been produced 
upon tha miuds of tha people by these hardships to which 
they have beau thus exposed for several years now, from 
one end of the country to the other, from year to year, 
from mouth to mouth, from weak to week and from day 
to day. I do not know whether they have obtained any 
official estimate of the numbers of those that have thus 
been sufferiug in silauca so long. Nearly two years ago 
the G-overnmeiut of ludia was pleased to promise an enquiry 
into the high prices of food-stuffs. Has the enquiry been 
made? If not, why not? It is not unreasonabla to ask 
that when the Q-overnmont finds that a vast proportion of 
the people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are in 
India, and that the prices of food-stuff’s have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and hasten 
to adopt tha remedies which may be suggested by such 
an enquiry. 

SANITATION AND EDUCATION 

iklong with the high prices that have prevailed, there 
have been other troubles which have added to tha woes of 
our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over- 
large portions of tha country, and has iqfiicted a vast 
amount of sufferiug aud loss upon the people. Death rates 
have beau ruuuiag high, rhesa are iulicatioas not of 
prosperity but of deep aud wide-spread poverty. The ap- 
p ailing numbers of deaths from plague during the past few 
years are again a sadly eloquent aud yet au unmistakable 
iudicatiou of the weak eouditiou of the people. It is of 
•course the duty of the Sov-erarajut to take every reasonable 
53 
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step it c»n to proimote the health, the stamina and the 
national prosperity of the people. And we are grateful for 
what the Government has done in any of these directions. 
But we urge that the steps taken have been quite inade¬ 
quate, and that much more should be done to meet the 
requirements of the situation. I’ake for instance, the 
question of sanitation. Sanitation is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition among vast portions ol the population and 
in the greater portion of the country. The grants made 
hitherto for it have been wholly inadequate. Take again 
the question ol education. The provision made for it also 
is woefully short of the needs of the country. The people 
as a whole are still steeped in ignorance, and that ignorance 
forms an obstacle to every improvement. Every time an 
attempt is made to reach them by instructions to help to 
save them from any great evil, as, for instance, to tell them 
to seek the beneht of inoculation against plague, or even 
to use quinine to protect themselves from malaris, the 
Government finds itself face to face with the stupendous 
difficulty that they are so largely illiterate. Now, that 
illiteracy, that ignorance, lies really at the root of every 
trouble to which the people are exposed. And yet it is 
sad to find that progress is not being made in the matter 
of education as it should be. Nearly two years ago the 
Government of India virtually promised that primary 
education would be made free all over the country. But 
that promise has not yet been fulfilled. The Government 
of India have for fifty years past by their declarations held 
out the hope that primary education would be made 
universal in India. We have been waiting and waiting to 
see this done. Many measures costing money which should 
not have been introduced have been carried out. Measures 
which shonld»have been carried out have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary education free and universal. 
Elementary education was made free and compulsory 
in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an Asiatic power, 
also made it compulsory nearly forty years ago. It has 
long been compulsory in America, in Germany, in France, 
in all the civilised countries of the West. Why should 
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India alone be denied the great advantages which accrue 
from a system ot free and compnlaory primary education ? 
{Hear, hear) That is the one foundation upon which the 
progress of the people can be built, is agricultural 
improvement to be promoted and agricultural education to 
he imparted for that purpose? Are technical instruction 
and industrial training to be given ? Are habits of 
prudence and self-respect and a spirit of helpfulness to be 
fostered among the people? A system of free and general 
elementary education is needed equally as the basis of it 
all. 1 earnestly appeal to the Government of India to take 
up this question of free and universal primary education as 
one of the most important questions which affect the 
well-being of the people, and to deal with it as early as 
may be practicable. 

TKCHNICAL AND INDOSTKIAD EDUCATION 

Along with this question should be taken up the 
question of technical education. If vast millions of 
people in this country are to be rescued from poverty, if 
new avenues of employment are to be opened and prosperity 
spread over the land, it is essential that an extensive 
system ot technical and industrial education should be 
introduced in the country. The examples of other 
countries point out that to be the road to prosperity. 
Germany was not at one time noted as a manufacturing 
country. It has so greatly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America has 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. .Japan has, in the course of 
thirty years, altered her position from a mainly agricultural 
into a largely manufacturing country. The industrial 
progress and prosperity of every one of these countries 
has been built upon a wide-spread system of scientific, 
technical and industrial education. The people of India 
are not wanting in intelligence or industry. They are 
willing to undergo any amount of labour that may be 
required of them. But they lack the education, the skill 
of the trained man, and sre therefore being beaten day by 
day by the manufacturers of every foreign country which 
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ha« baih up a aystem ot techaical edacatioa, and thereby 
laid the fouadacioa ot ita iaduatrial proaperity. The maao- 
facturea of theae couutriea are lloodiag our marketa aod 
impoverishiag our people. It ia high tima that the Goveru- 
meot took up the queatioa ia right earueat, and adopted a 
ayatem of techoicai edacatioa co-exteaaive with the needa 
of the country. 

PROVINCIAL DECENTRALISATION 

Geurleraen, I have no doubt that the Council Kegula- 
tiona will be improved. I have no doubt that the Reforms 
foreshadowed in Lord Morley’g despatch will sooner or 
later be carried out in their entirety. But even when the 
Regulations have been improved and those tteforma have 
been carried out, there will still not be much hope for a 
real improvement iu the condition of the people, unless and 
until One other essential measure of reform is carried out, 
that is a Decentralisation of financial power >.od responsi¬ 
bility from the Government of India to the various 
Provincial Governments. It appears from some remarks 
in one of Lord Morley'a speeches that this question of a 
larger decentralisation than has been dealt with by the 
Royal Commission, has not escaped his Lordship’s keen 
eye, but that he has allowed it to stand over for considera¬ 
tion iu the future. In order to effect a real advance in the 
condition of the people, it is essential that the Government 
of India should make very much larger grant to the various 
provinces, should allow Provincial Governments to appro¬ 
priate a much larger share of provincial revenues 
to be devoted to provincial needs than at present. But 
I must say that I have not much hope of thia 
being done uoleag the vital change that I have referred 
^o above is brought about iu the existing system of financial 
Administration. Under that system the Government of 
India holds itself to be the master of all the revenues of 
the various provinces, and makes allotments to them, by 
means of what are called Provincial settlements for provin¬ 
cial expenditure. Under thia system nearly three-fourtha 
of the entire revenues of the couutry is taken up for 
Imperial purposes and only about one fourth is left to 
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piovide for all Pro\)ccial fspenditnre. Wbat Lope can 
there be for improvemenlg being effected in the condition 
of the people, of primary education being made free and 
nniverral, of technical education being promoted, of agri¬ 
cultural improvement being brought about, of sanitary 
surroundingB being aecnred to the people, and of their being 
saved from malaria, plague, and famine, unless a very much 
larger proportion of the revenues derived from the people 
is allowed to be spent by Provincial Governments on 
purposes which directly benefit ihe people ? (Hear, hear.) 
What is needed is that the Government of India should 
require a reasonable amount of contribution to be made for 
Imperial purposes out of the revenues of each province, 
and should leave the rest of the revenues to he spent for 
Provincial purposes. It should require Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to make an addition to their contributions when any 
special cause may arise therefor, but should look to reve¬ 
nues derived from what are called Imperial heads to meet 
the rest of its ordinary expenditure. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE 

One great advantage of such a system will be that the 
Government'of India will have to somewhat curtail or 
restrict its expenditure. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that there is a crying need for such a reduction. In the 
present condition of the people, it is not possible, it will 
not be just, to raise taxation to a higher level than where 
it stands. But there is a source of revenue derivable from 
economy itself, and justice and the highest considerations 
of good Government demand that this source should be 
tapped to a reasonable extent. For years together the 
Congress has been begging Government to practice economy 
in the vaiioiis departments of its administration. In the 
first place, there is the military expenditure. So a large 
proportion of the revenues is absorbed by it that there*is 
not sufficient money left for expenditure on many more 
useful directions. The Congress has hi en urging for years 
that the exi>rnditure should be reduced; but it has 
unfortunately been very much increased. There are several 
ways of reducing that expenditure. One is to reduce the 
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number of the men in the *rmy. That probably the 
Gorernment will not agree to. 'L'he second is that as the 
army is maintained not merely for the beoeiit of India but 
for Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure of 
the British Indian Erapire. This is a prayer which has 
often been urged in the past, and it is a prayer which 
we must urge yet again. 

HIGHER CAREERS TO INDIANS 

The cost of the civil administration also is extrava¬ 
gantly high, and can well be reduced, l'he Congress has 
urged times out of number that the clieaper indigenous 
agency should be substituted wherever practicable for the 
costly foreigu agency in all the various departments of the 
administration. It has urged that higher appointments 
should be thrown open to Indians in a much larger measure 
than they have been heretofore. We have urged this 
on the ground of economy as well as of justice. We are 
thankful to Lord Morley that he has appointed two of our 
Indian foliow-subjeote. as members of bis Council. We are 
deeply thankful both to him and to Lord Minto for their 
having appointed an Indian to the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. What we feel, however, is that the 
claims of Indians to a reasonable share in the higher 
appointments in the service of their country will continue 
to have but a poor chance of being satisfied nntil all 
examinations relating to India which are at present held in 
England only, shall be held simultaneously in India and in 
England, and until all first appointments which are made 
in India shall be made by competitive examinations only. 
{Hear, hear.) You know, Gentlemen, how keenly, how 
earnestly and perseveringly, that orince of patriots, 
Mr. Dadabhai Saoroji (cheers) has been advocating this 
itflportant reform for nearly forty years. Hut unfortunately 
for us the change has not yet come. In order to qualify 
themselves for service in their own land, the educated 
youths of India are still required to go several thousands 
of miles away from their homes, to pass an examination in 
Euglaud for admission to the Civil Service of India ! This 
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IB entirely anjast. It iB unjust not only to our eJu^stad 
young men but to our people as a whole. The system is 
responsible for keeping up the expenditure on the civil 
administration at a much costlier scale than is justifiable. 
We must, therefore, earnestly press that simukaneous 
examinations should be held in India and England for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service. 

Before I leave this subject, I should refer to the 
appointment of the Right Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali as 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We all know 
with what satisfaction the news of that appointment has 
been received tlirougliout the country. I beg in your name 
to tender our thanks ;o Lord Morley tor this further 
remark-ible instance of liis desire to appoint In lians to 
higher offices under the Crown. {Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it is very mnch to be hoped that the 
Government will earn the gratitude of Indians by throwing 
open higher careers in the Army also to them. It is too 
late in tlie day to say that Indians shall not be appointed 
to the higher offices in the Army in India. Indians who are 
loyal, who liave proved their loyalty by the life blood 
which they liave shed in the service of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, and whose valour and fi lelity hive bseu 
repeatedly recognised, ought no longer to be told that 
they cannot rise to appointments in the Army higher than 
.Subadar-Majorsbi()8 and Risaldar-.VIijorships. Reason 
and justice favour the ifepartnre for winch 1 plead. The 
'Proclamation of 18.')8 has promised that race, colour or 
creed shall not be a bar to the appiintraent of Indians to 
any posts under the Grown the duties of which tliey shall 
■be qualified r,o discharge. Wo ask Givernment to give 
effect to that noble proclamition, to do justice to the 
claims of the people of India, by openyig the higher 
branches of tlie Army for qualifie.l Indians to enter. If 
the Governraeat will secede to this reasonable prayer, it 
will deepen the loyalty of vast numbers of people in India, 
»aad I venture huuibly to say, it will never have any cause 
to regret having taken such a step, Oa the other hand, 
<the exclusion of Indian^ from such appointments is a 
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Btsndijg ground of diesatisfaction and complaint. It is in 
every way desirable that it were removed. By throwing 
higher careers in the Army open to Indians, the 
Government will open another important door for satisfying 
the natural and reasonable aspirations of important sections 
of His Majesty’s srrbjects. Their attachment to the 
Government will thereby be enhanced, and if the 
opportunity ever arose, the Government would find a large 
Army of Indians trained and prepared to fight under His 
Majesty’s flag to defend the country against foreign 
invasion and to help the Government in maintaining peace 
on every possible occasion. (Cheers.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

This brings me to the q^ueslion of the status of Indians 
in other countries. It is not necessary for me to say bow 
deeply it has grieved us all to hear of the unjust, the cruel, 
the disgraceful treatment to which our countrymen in the 
Transvaal have been subjected. (Hear, hear.) 'J he indignities 
which have been heaped upon them, the hardships and 
harassments to vl^hich they have been exposed, have excited 
deep feelings of indignation and grief throngbcut the 
country. Ihese feelings are not confined to educated' 
Indians. They are shared by the literate and the illiterate 
alihe. They have penetrated even into the zenana, as ie 
evident from the lists of subscriptions collected by ladiea 
which have appeared in the Press. Touching appeals have 
come to ns from our sisters in the Transvaal for biotherly 
help and sympathy in their trials. We admire the ui flinching 
courage, the unbending deteiminatirn with which cur 
noble brother, Mr. Gandhi, and our other countrymen have 
been fighting for the honour of the Indian name. (Cheers^ 
Our hearts go forth to them in sympathy, and we are torely 
grieved to find that the Government of His Majesty have 
not yet been able to come to their rescue. Our brethien 
have rapeatedly appealed for protection and support to the 
Sovereign and Parliament of England, whose sway they 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them end 
to us, that beirg the lubjecls of His Majesty the King- 
Emptier of India, end beirg fellow-tuhjecfs of Erglislmtn^ 
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tbfy eliotild fird fhcnifflvis to lorg without prctoclicii 
sgointt cmol sod uijuBt tioaimont, against huDiiliating 
intuits, in a colony'of the Bntith Ennpiic. {Shan^C; shame.) 
It is not light to tay that the British Gcvcnirfnt cannot 
excitise any ii flntnce nj on the Bcer-Biitish Go\eiiintnt. 
It was hut yesterday that the Government of England went 
to war with the Boers, one of the avowed grounds 
being that Indians had been badly lieatid by the Boers. 
Has the position become weaker since the Government has 
established the might ot its power there, that it is afraid 
to require that the Boer-British Governrrent should follow 
a Course of conduct towards its Indian fellow-subjects 
different from the one pursued before—a course of conduct 
consistent with the claims of a common humanity' and of 
fellowship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? (Cheers.) 
I have no doubt, Gentlemen, that the Government of India 
have made many and earnest representations in this matter 
to the Imperial Government, 1 have no doubt that they 
will make lurlher representations still. For the honour 
of the Empire itself, let us hope that the Imperial 
Government will yet interfere to bring about an early and 
honourable settlement of this painful but momentous 
question. (.Hear, hear.) But however that may be, the 
Government of India are bcund in honour and in duty to- 
their Indian fellow-subjects to lake steps now to actively 
resent and to retaliate the treatment which is accorded to 
them in South Africa. (Hear, hear.) And the least that 
they ought to do is to withdraw all facilities for 
enlisting indentured labour for South Africa, until the 
white colonists there agree to recognise Indians as their 
equal fellow-snljects. (Cheers) The matter has been 
under discussion too long. The intensity of feeling which 
it has created throughout the country demands that it 
should no longer be allowed to rest where it is. I will not 
detain yon longer on this question, as time will not 
permit me to do so. I have no doubt that you will pass a 
strong resolution expressing your sympathy and admiration 
for our brethren, Hindus, Mabomedans, Parsis afid 
Christians, who are fighting a heroic fight for the honour 
of the Holherland in South Africa, and urging upon the- 
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Government both in India and in England the jastice 
and necessity of an early and honourable settlement of this 
great Imperial problem. {Cheers.) 

anarchical crimes 

Gentlemen, there is yet another painful matter for 
which I must claim attention, and that is the evil advent 
of anarchical ideas—of the assassin’s creed—-into our coun¬ 
try. {Hear, hear.) It has filled us with grief to find that 
this new evil has come to add to our sorrows and to 
increase our misfortunes. Earlier in the year the whole 
country was shocked to hear that Sir William Curzon 
Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided young man and that 
while attempting to save Sir William, Dr. Lalkaka also 
lost his life at the band of the assassin. I'he detestable 
crime filled all decent Indians with grief and shame ;—with 
grief that a gentleman who had done no one any harm, 
who had, on the contrary, befriended many young Indians 
in England, and who was trying to befriend his 
assassin even at the moment when he was attacked by 
him, should have been killed without any cause, without any 
justificHtion ; with shame, that an Indian should have been 
guilty of such an atrocious crime. The pain caused by the 
news was widespread and deep. There was one circum¬ 
stance, however, of melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; 
and that was that if one Indian had taken the life of 8ir 
William, another Indian had nobly given up his own in 
the attempt to save him. Gentlemen, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I beg here to offer to Lady Curzon- 
Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our deepest 
sympathy with them in their sad bereavements, y {Cheers.) 

As though we had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recantly had the misfortune to hear of another 
Squally atrocious crime committed at Nasik. The murder 
ot Mr. Jackson has sent another thrill ot horrov and sorrow 
througliout the country. Mr. Jackson was being enter¬ 
tained at a party by Indians who honoured and esteemed 
him because of the good service he bad rendered, and 
because of the sympathy be bore to them. And it was 
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at such a party that a yoaog man, hlled with i3ea aa 
impotent to produce any good aa they are wicked, took 
away hia life! The news has been received with unutter¬ 
able grief throughout the country, and the deepeat sympathy 
ia felt for Mra. Jackson in her cruel bereavement. I beg 
to offer to her also our aincereat condolence. 

And there was another wicked attempt at a similar 
crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refer, of 
course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahinedabad on the carriage of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
It is a misfortune that Lord .Vliuto has had to introduce 
several measures of repression. But I believe that there 
is a general feeling all over the country that his Lordship 
has throughout meant well, and tfiat he has laboured as a 
friend to promote what ho has conceived to be the interest 
of the people. {Cheers.) I'he large-hearted liberal-minded- 
ness which Lord Minto has shown in connection with the 
scheme of Reform has entitled him to our lasting gratitude 
and esteem. And it has been a matter for profound regret 
throughout the country that an attempt should have been 
made even upon His Excellency’s life. That feeling has 
happily been relieved, however, by an equally profound 
feeling of satisfaction and thankfulness at his Lordship’s 
providential escape. {Cheers.) 

I do not know. Gentlemen, in what words to express 
the abhorrence that I am sure we all feel for these detest¬ 
able, dastardly and useless crimes. It fills me with grief 
to thiuk that in this aueieut land of ours where ahimsa — 
abstention from causing hurt—has been taught from the 
earliest times to be oue of the greatest virtues which can 
be cultivated by civilised man ; where the great law-giver, 
Manu, has laid dowu that no man should kill even an 
animal that does not cause any hurt to* others; whgfe 
the taking away of life generally is regarded as a great 
«in, the minds of any of our young men should have 
been so far perverted as to lead them to commit such 
inhuman acts of cold-blooded murders without any provo¬ 
cation. Such crimes were confined until a tew years 
ago to some of the countries of Europe. We had no 
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doubt occasional cases of religious fanatics, called ghazis 
who now and then took away the life of an Englishman 
on the frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political ghazis have now risen in our midst, and have 
become a new source of shame and sorrow to the 
country. I am sure we are all of one mind in our 
desire to do all that we can to eradicate this new 
evil from our land. But we do not know what steps 
should be taken to do so. We have repeatedly 
denounced these outrages, but those who commit them 
have obviously gone bejond the reach of our 

influence. It should be obvious to the meanest 

understanding that these crimes cannot do any good to our 
country—they have never done any good to any country, 
—but, on the contrary, they have done and are doing us a 
great deal of injury. They are condemned by our 
Shastras and are opposed to the noblest traditions of our 
race,—“the killing of a man who is not standing up to 
fight is a sin which leads to the extinction of the sinner”, 
—says the Mahalharata. The whole of the Mahalharata 
illustrates and emphasises the great truth that it is 
righteousness alone that wine, because its victory is real 
and lasting, and that unrighteous and wicked deeds, though 
they may secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead 
eventually to certain degradation and destruction. It 
proclaims that even in a war, we should not think of 
winning a victory by wicked means—“ better death by 
pursuing a righteous course of conduct, than victory by 
means of a wicked deed”. {Hear, hear.) It is inexpressi¬ 
bly sad to think that in a country where such wise and 
noble teachings have come down to us through long ages, 
the assassin’s creed should have found acceptance in the 
mind of any person, young or old. Let us endeavour to 
instil these n^le teachings into the minds of our young 
men. We owe it to them and to our country, to try so 
far as it lies in our power, to keep them from being misled 
into the path of evil and dishonour. Let us do it,, 
and let us hope and pray that such crimes, which we all 
deplore and detest, will soon become matters of past 
history. {Cheers.) 
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DEPORTATION AND THE PARTITION 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address to some of the causes of discontent. I should 
refer to two other matters which have contributed largely 
to swell it in the last few years. One of them is the 
deportation of Indians without any trial. {Hear, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than we are in 
the interest of our country’s progress, to see goodwill and 
confidence grow evermore between the Government and 
the people. And we are pained to find that by resorting 
to a lawless law like the Regulation of 1818, to punish 
men against whom no offence has been openly urged and 
established, the Government by its own action excites a 
great deal of ill-feeling against itself. We all remember 
how intensely strong was the feeling excited by the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, and how deep and general 
was the satisfaction when after six months’ confinement, he 
was restored to liberty. Since then, however, nine 
other gentlemen from Bengal have been similarly deported. 
The reasons which have led to their deportation have not 
been made known. Every effort to induce the Government 
to publish those reasons has failed. Public sympathy is 
consequently all on the side of those who have been 
deported and all against the Government. This cannot be 
regarded as a gain to good administration. {Hear, hear.) 
If the Government will only have recourse to the ordinary 
law of the land, to bring to justice any person or persons 
who might be guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness 
or of promoting ill-will or hostility to Government, there 
will be no room left for complaint. The Indian 
people are an eminently reasonable people. Let them 
know that a brother has been guilty ofcacrime; let 
the Government only satisfy the public that there {g 
reasonable ground for depriving any man of his liberty, 
and they will cease to sympathise with the offender. 
Where sympathy will not entirely die out, its nature 
will be greatly changed. There will be no feeling left 
against the Government. But to send away men who 
have been leading peacefnl and honourable lives to distant 
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lands, and to confine them under the deportation KeguIatioU' 
without giving them any opportuuity to hear and answer 
charges which have been tormulated behind their backs,^ 
is a course unworthy of the British (rovernraent and it 
ought to be put an end to as early as tiossible. {CJieei's.) 
Even the Egyptian law of deportation is better in this 
respect than the Indian law. Under that law an opportunity 
is given to the person whom it is proposed to deport to 
hear the, charges laid against him, though in camera, and 
to answer them. In that way injustice is largely it not 
entirely avoided. I hope that if the Government is 
determined to retain the Regulation of 1818 and similar 
Regulations in the Statute-Book, it will at any rate 
recognise the necessity in the interest of good administration 
as much as in the interest of justice, of introducing 
amendments in the said Regulations to make them similar 
in the particular respect pointed out, to the law of Egypt. 
{Hear, hear?) I cannot leave this subject without referring 
to the great service which Mr. Mackarness has been 
rendering to the people of India in this connection. 
{Cheers?) It is only right that we should make a grateful 
acknowledgment of that service. {Cheers?) 

The other matter to which I think it my duty to 
invite attention is the question of the Partition of Bengal. 
It is unnecessary for me to say what an amount of 
discontent and bitterness this question has created in 
Bengal. 'Ihat discontent and that bitterness has travelled 
far beyond the limits of Bengal, and has produced a most 
deplorable influence in the country. It may appear to 
be a vain hope, but I do hope that the Government will 
yet reconsider this question. I do not propose to take up 
yjpur time by* recapitulating the arguments which have 
been urged against the Partition and the pleas which have 
been put forward for a modification of the Partition so 
as to bring together the entire Bengali-speaking community 
in Bengal under ene Government. But I will mention 
one new and important fact in support of my recommenda¬ 
tion. And that is this, that under the Reform scheme 
the people of Western Bengal are to receive the benefit of 
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Council Government, Eastern Bengal is not to have 
it, and finds that the destinies of its 31 millions of 
people are still left to be guided by one single man. 
( Hear, hear,) This gives an additional ground of complaint 
and dissatisfaction to the people of Eastern Bengal. 
The Partition as it has been made cannot be defended. 
It ought tlierefore to be mended. If the Government 
will modify the Partition, it will restore peace to 
Bengal, and win the goodwill and gratitude of millions of 
men there. It will also enhance thereby its prestige in 
the eyes of the people throughout the country, as they will 
feel that the Government can afford to be as just as it 
is strong. (Cheers.) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of some of tKe grievances of the Punjab. My friend, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, has already referred 
to some of them. They will be laid in due course before 
you, and I trust you will give them the consideration 
which they deserve. It is true that some of these 
questions affect only one province now : but they involve 
questions of principle, and may affect other provinces in 
future. One of these, the imposing of restrictions on the 
alienation of land, already affects two provinces. The 
Punjab Land.i Alienation Act has been followed by a 
similar Act for a portion of the United Provinces, and 
there is no knowing when similar Acts may not be extended 
to other areas, 'riiese Acts have revived a procedure of 
protecting the interests of Agriculturists which has become 
obsolete in civilised countries. The right course for the 
Government to follow is to illumine the minds and 
strengthen the wills of zamindars and agriculturists hy 
means of education, so that they maybe ableio protect their 
interest and increase their incomes. Instead of pursuin'^ 
that natural and liealthly course, the Government has had 
recourse to an obsolete and not very rational method of 
helping them to protect their properties by depriving 
them of the power of dealing freely with them, and by 
compelling the agriculturists to sell his land to a brother 
agriculturist only. This gives the richer agriculturist the 
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opportunity of buying up his hu-nbler brother, aal prevents 
the latter from obtaining as fair a price as he would 
get if he were to sell bis property in the open market. It 
also prevents non-agriculturists from acquiring land, and 
from investing their capital in enriching it. The subject 
is a very important one, and I trust you will give jt your 
attention. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE CONGRESS 

Ladies and G-antlemen, I have detained you‘very long. 
But I must crave your indulgence for a few minutes more. 
I wish before I conclude to say a few words about the 
constitution and the present position of the Congress. 
Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat, the Congress 
has come in for a groat deal of criticism, both friendly and 
unfriendly. It is said that there has been a division in the 
Congress camp. It is true, it is sad. We should have been 
happy if it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval, 
of condemnation, of “ a disunited Congress”, and a great 
desire expressed for “a united Congress”. I ask, 
Gentlemen, bow are we “a disunited Congress”? Are we 
not here a united Congress, united in our aims and our 
methods, and in our determination to adhere to them ? 
{Hear, hear.) If we are not a united Congress who is 
responsible for the disunion ? Have we departed in the 
smallest degree from the lines on which the Congress was 
started twenty-four years ago. Have we shut out any fellow- 
countryman of ours who wishes to work with us on those 
lines from coming to the Congress? I emphatically say, no. 
It is said that we have adopted a creed. Yes, we have done 
BO because it had become necessary, owing to the influx of 
some now ideas into the country, to define the objects for 
which the Coqgress was organised to prevent a misinter- 
{ftetation or misrepresentation of those objects. The creed 
we have adopted is, however, no new creed. It has been 
the creed of the Congress from the beginning. The 
foundation of the Congress rests on loyalty to the British 
Government. {Hear, hear and cheers.) That has always 
been the basic principle of the Congress. The Congress 
has at no time done or sanctioned anything being done 
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which would give the smaileBt conutenance to aoy idea 
that it wanted to overthrow the British Governnaeot. 
I believe that the vast bulk of the thoughtiul people 
in India, I mean, of course, those who can and do 
understand such questions, are as much convinced 
to-day as they were when the Congress was started, 
that British rule is good for India, and that it is 
to our advantage that it should continue for a long 
time to come. [Cheers.) That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indians. And, my countrymen, 
let me personally say this, that if 1 did not believe that 
British rule was good for India, 1 would certainly not 
say BO. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter 
me then from speaking against it, 1 would hold my peace, 
but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
inflicted for infringing the law of sedition. [Cheers.) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of India, 
meant to help us to raise our country once more to a 
position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our country 
itself demands that we should loyally accept that rule, and 
endeavour steadily to improve our position under it, so 
that while we suffer some certain inevitable disadvantages 
of that rule, we should realise all the advantages which 
we can undoubtedly derive by our being placed under it. 
Thataoeing our position. Gentlemen, ever since the Congress 
was organised, it has made it its duty to bring the griev¬ 
ances of the people to the notice of the Government, 
with a view to their removal by the Government, and to 
secure constitutional changes in the administration which 
could only be brought about by the Government. I may 
say in passing, that it is the strongest and moat unanswer¬ 
able proof of the loyalty and goodwill of the Congress 
towards the Government that it has tried during all thwe 
years to press those questions on the attention of the 
Government which affected the weal or woe of the people 
and therefore constituted a real grievance of the people. 
The raising of the minimum of assessment of the income- 
tax, the reduction of the salt-tax, the prayer for the larger 
admission of Indians into the public services aad the 
U 
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inaay other reforms urged by the Congress, all illustrate the 
point. If the Congress were hostile or unfriendly to the 
Ijovernraent, it would have left the grievances of the 
people aloue, aud let discontent grow among them. It is 
true that there were at one time some narrow-minded 
officials who regarded the Congress as disloyal. Their 
race, I hope, is now extinct. I hope that among the 
officials of Government there is not a responsible man now 
who thinks that the Congress means any harm to ^the 
Government. I believe that there are a good many among 
them now who are satisfied that it is the best helpmate 
that the Government could have to help it to conduct the 
administration of the country on sound and popular lines. 
I have referred to this not to defend the Congress against 
any accusation of unfriendliness to Government, but to 
emphasise the act that though the Congress did not for 
a long time adopt a written constitution, it was clear as 
daylight from the very beginning that it was an organisa¬ 
tion whoso object it was to bring about reforms in the existing 
system of administration and a redress of the grievances 
of the people by appealing to the constituted authority of 
Government. Later on when some of our brethren 
earnestly urged that the Congress should have a written 
constitution, such a couatitutiou was agreed upon, at the 
Lucknow session in 1899, and it laid down in clear words 
that the object of ttie Congress was to agitate for reforms 
on constitutional liiips. That is the object of the Congress 
to-day. The cardiuel principle of the Congress has now 
been formulated in even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language. The change has been in the direction of ampli¬ 
fying the objects not of narrowing them. The first article 
of the Constitution of the Congress, the Congress creed 
as it has been caljed, runs as follows ; 

*rhs objects ot the Indian National Congress are the attainment, 
by the people of India, of a system ot Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire, and a participation by them in the rights and responsl- 
blUtles of the Empire on equal terms with those members. These 
objects are to be achieved by constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of administration 
and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit, and 
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developing and organising the tntelleotaal, moral, economical, and 
Industrial resources ot the country. 

I should like to koorv, Gentlemen, if there exists 
another organisation throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast Empire which has set nobler objects before itself 
to achieve. (Cheers.) We have made it absolutely clear 
that we want self-goveruoient within the British Empire ; 
a system of Government, that is to say, similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire ; and that we want to participate on equal terms 
in the rights and responsibilities of that Empire with 
those other members. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, what higher aim could a sensible, practical 
patriot and statesman place before himself ? Bear in mind 
the present status of our country, and you at once see how 
noble, how honourable is the desire to raise it to the position 
of being a member of a great federation, of a great 
Empire under one Sovereign, holding soma objects in 
common for the benefit of the Empire and pursuing others 
independently for its own special benefit, Japan is an 
entirely independent power. And yet Japan has considered 
it an advantage to enter into a friendly alliance with 
England, and England, to do the same with Japan. Some 
good people tell us that we have gone too far in fixing 
our aim. Others tall us that we have not gone sufficiently 
far. But I have not heard one single responsible man 
put forward any programme of agitation which goes even 
so far as ours, leaving alone of course one or two 
irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is happily not heard 
now in this country. We have fixed our aim with the 
utmost deliberation. We consider it high enough to give 
opportunity for the utmost exorcise of patriotic feeling. We 
feel that with this ideal before us, we can rfseto the height 
of our growth under the British Government by agitating 
by lawful and constitutional means for obtaining all the 
privileges which our fellow-subjects in England and other 
countries enjoy. (Hear, hear.) 

It is sometimes urged against us that our 
representatives are not heard or heeded, and that ia j )ic 
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of many years of constitutional agitation, we are stilB 
labouring under various disabilities and disadvantages. 
That is unfortunately true; but only partly so. The 
success achieved by us is by no means ignoble. But even 
if we had entirely failed that would' not establish (he 
inefficacy of constitutional agitation. It would only prove 
the necessity for more persistent, more strenuous agitation. 
It is again said that several repressive measures have been 
introduced during (he last two years and that they have 
made the task of even honest woikers difficult. I fully 
share the regret that these measures have been passed. 
Let us hope that they will soon cease to be operative, if they 
may not be repealed. But making allowance for all that, I 
venture to say that the freedom of speech and action which 
we yet enjoy under the British Government will enable us 
to carry on a constitutional agitation to achieve all (he great 
objects which the Congress has set before us. I ask yon, 
my countrymen, not to allow the aspersions which are made 
against the Congress to go unanswered any longer and to 
dispel the wrong notions which have been crested in the 
minds of some of our people about its objects. 1 ask you to 
tell all our people that those objects are high and 
honourable enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the 
most patriotic minds, and to ask them to co-operate with 
us in realising them. It is a great change that we want to 
bring about in the system of administration,—a change by 
which the affairs of the people shall be administered by the 
voice of the representatives of the people. That change cannot 
be affected in a day, nor yet in a decade. But 1 venture 
to say that if we can educate all our people to stand aloof 
from and to give no countenance whatever to seditious 
movements;—1 do not mean to suggest that they in any 
way do encourage such movements at present; if we can 
psevent seditioR from throwing obstacles in our path, and 
teach our people to devote themselves to build up national 
unity, to promote public spirit among ourselves and to 
agitate more earnestly and steadfastly than we have yet 
done to further constitutional reform, we shall in ten 
years’ time succeed in obtaining a laiger measure of reform 
than was foreshadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch. {Hear, 
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hear.) The objects of the Congress are large and compre¬ 
hensive enough to afford occupation to the most varied 
inclinations in the minds of our people, [f there are some 
amongst us who do not wish to take part in agitation for 
political reforms, let them devote themselves to the 
promoting of national unity, to the fostering of public spirit, 
and to the developing of the intellectual, the moral and t!ie 
economic resources of the country. Here is work enough 
for every Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse 
to take up. Let him choose the work which he finds most 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not be 
said that the Congress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope ot its organisation. Let it not be said, for it is not 
true, that the objects of the Congress are not high and 
honourable enougli to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the moat patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands are both vital and numerous. 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast roillioua 
of them do not get sufficient food to eat and sufficient 
clothing to protect themselves from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insanitary surroundings and die 
premature preventible deaths. Humanity and patriotism 
alike demand that, in addition to what the Government 
is doing, and may do, we should do all that lies in our 
power to ameliorate their condition. Let every particle of 
energy be devoted to the loving service of the Motherland. 
There is no land on earth which stands more in need of 
such service than our own. It is true that we are 
labouring under numerous difficulties and disadvantages. 
Let not those difficulties and disadvantages daunt us. 
Duty demands that we must solve them; and let us 
remember that they will not be solved by having small 
divisions and narrow parties amongst us. ,In union alone 
lies the hope of a happy future for our country. Uiffereffces 
there often arise among workers wherever there is a 
large association of men. But differences should be 
brushed aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of the 
country, should unite in a common endeavour to promote 
common objects by methods and ways about which there is 
a common agreement throughout the country. {Cheers.) 
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THE NATIONAL IDEAL 

And here, Gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to 
our brethren of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve to- 
say it, hut I think it would he well perhaps that I should 
say it. I am grieved to think that our brethren have allowed 
the interests of a sect, nay, of a party, to predominate in 
their counsels over the interests of the country ; that they 
have allowed sectarian considerations to prevail over 
patriotic considerations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to 
the honour of being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, 
Mabomedan, Christian or Parsi, who would desire for a 
moment that any fellow-countryman of his, whatever his 
race or creed may be, should be placed under the domination 
of the men of his own particular persuasion or community, 
or that any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all our 
countrymen alike. (Cheers.) The great teacher Veda 
Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and patriotic 
workers to pursue the noble prayer which he taught 
centuries ago: 

May all enjoy bapplneas ; may all be tbe source of bappiaess 
to others; may all sea auspicious days; may none suffer any 
Injury. 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed before 
us all from the moment of its birth. {Hear, hear.) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when 1 say that I will not change my 
faith, for all the possessions of this world or of any other. 
(Cheers.) But I aball be a false Hindu and I shall deserve 
less to be called a Brahman if I desired that Hindus or 
Brahmans should have any unfair advantage aa such over 
Mahomedans, Christians, or any other community in India. 
{Cheers.) Our brethren of the Moslem League have by 
their sectarian agitation, at a critical period of our history, 
thrown back the national progress which we have beea 
endeavoniing for years to achieve. It ia painful and 
humiliating to think that this has been so. But it is no 
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good fretting too tnnch about an irrevocable past. Let 
ns try to forget it. It is a relief to know that there are 
many amongst them who realise that a mistake has been 
committed ; many who realise that any temporary advantage 
which a few members of their community may gain 
over the members of other communities, is a trifle which 
does not count in the consideration of large national 
interests. What does it matter to the vast masses of the 
people of India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedans, or that a few Mabome- 
dans should gain soma small advantage over a few Hindus? 
How ennobling it is even to think of that high ideal of 
patriotism where Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and 
Christians, stand shoulder to shoulder as brothers and 
work for the common good of all. And what a fall is there 
when we give up that position, and begin to think 
of furthering the sectarian interests of any particular 
class or creed at the expense of those of others. (Cheers!) 
1 invite my brethren to respond to the higher call, 
and to feel that our lot having been cast in this now our 
common country, we cannot build up a national life such 
as would be worth having, in separation, but that we must 
rise or fall together. (Cheers.) 

And I have to say a word in this connection to some 
of my Hindu brethren also. {Hear, hear.) I have been 
grieved to learn that owing to the unfortunate action of 
the members of the Moslem League—and let me say here 
once again that I do not make a single one of these 
remarks without a feeling of pain : I say what I say not to 
oflend any brother, but in order that a better understanding 
should grow between the two great communities ;—I say. 
Gentlemen, that owing to the action of our brethren of the 
Moslem League, owing to the manner in which*the 
agitation for securing what they had persuaded themselves 
to believe would be a fair representation for their 
community, and especially owing to several unfortunate 
and regrettable things that were said during the course 
of that agitation, a great estrangement has taken place 
between Hindus and Mahomedans generally all over the 
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country, but particularly in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. Under the influence of this feeling, some of 
my Hindu brethren have been led to think and to advocate 
that Hindus should abandon the hope of building up 
a common national life, and should devote themselves to 
promote the interests of their own community as Mahomedans 
have tried to promote those of theirs. They have 
also said that the Congress agitation has done harm to the 
Hindu community. With alt respect to those who have 
taken this view, I wish to ask what harm the 
Congress has done to the Hindus. Have not Hindus 
benefitted equally with other communities by the raising 
of the minimum of assessment of tiie income tax and the 
reduction of the salt tax, and by the other measures 
of reform which tho Congress has snccessfully agitated 
for ? But, it is said, some of the ofScials of Government 
have shown preference for Mahomedans over Hindus in 
the public service because the Hindus have offended them 
by agitating for reforms, while the Mahomedans have not. 
Well, I am sorry to think that there seems to be some 
ground for such a complaint as this in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. But, Gentlemen, these are mere passing 
incidents, things of the moment. (Cheers^ I’he favours 
shown are not to live. Let it be remembered that ex hjpothesi 
those favours have been shown not out of any love for our 
Mahomedau brethren, but in order to keep them quiet, 
to keep them from standing shoulder to shoulder with 
their Hindu brethren to agitate for reforms. Let the 
delusion disappear, let Mabomndans begin to take their 
fair share in agitating for the common good of all their 
countrymen, and these favours will cease to come. {Hear, 
hear, and cheers,') If there was a real partiality for our 
Mahomedan brethren, one should have expected to see 
sotpe real condbssion made to them, for instance, in some 
privileges which are denied to us all in the matter of the 
Arms Act or Volunteering, being extended to them. 
(Oheers and laughter.) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahomedans has not, you may safely 
assume, ever entered the minds of even those among the 
ofScials, who have been known to be most inclined to favour 
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them. No, Gentlemen, this policy of partiality will not 
live, as it does not deserve to live. And any temporary 
disadvantages which may have been cansed by it to our 
Hindu brethren in some parts of the country ought 
not to lead them to swerve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour which the Congress has chalked 
out tor all patriotic Indians to follow. [Hear, hear.) I do 
not object to representations being made to prevent any 
unjust preferential treatment being shown to the members 
of any particular community. It seems to me to be not 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a Congressman to point 
out and protest against any partiality shown to any member 
or members of any community on the ground of his or 
their belonging to that particular community. If a 
Mahomedau, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such an 
appointment is for the benefit of the public, and no one 
can have any reason to complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
to a Mahomiedan, not because he has superior qualifications 
to serve the public, but merely because he is a Hindu, that 
is a just ground of grievance to the Mahomedans; and 
not only Mahomedans but all communities will be entitled 
without departing from the principles of the Congress, to 
protest against such an appointment on the broad ground 
of equal justice for all, and because it will excite jealousy 
and promote ill-will and disunion among people who ought 
to live in amity and goodwill. If, on the other hand, a 
preference is shown to a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is 
not superior but inferior to him in merit and qualifications, 
a Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from the 
principles of the Congress. But pray let it be done, when 
it must be done, out of a regard for public interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all conamu- 
nities. Let it be done with the desire of avoiding causes 
of disunion. Let it not be done out of a feeling of narrow 
sectarian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win over our 
brethren who differ from us to the noble ideals which we 
have hitherto placed before us. Let not their faults lead 
us to turn away from those ideals. I have faith in the 
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future of my country. I have no doubt that the policy of 
the preferential treatment of one community over another 
and all other obstacleg which keep the great communities 
of India from acting together, will shortly but steadily 
disappear, and that under the guidance of a benign 
Providence feelings of patriotism and brotherlineas will 
continue to increase among Hindus, Mahomedans, Chris¬ 
tians and Parsis, until they shall flow like a smooth but 
mighty river welding the people of all communities into a 
great and united nation, which shall realise a glorious 
future for India and secure to it, a place of honour among 
the nations of the world. {Loud and continued applause.) 



Twenty-fifth Congress — Allahabad — 1910 


SiK WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 


L adies and gentlemen— in selecting me to 

preside, for the second time, over your National 
Assembly, you have bestowed upon me a signal mark of 
your confidence. The honour is great; the responsibilities 
are also great; and [ must ask from you a full measure of 
indulgences. At the same time, whatever my shortcomings 
may be, there is one respect in which I shall not be found 
wanting, and that is in good-will towards you and the 
cause you represent. My sympathy with your aspirations 
is whole-hearted ; and I cherish an enduring laitb in the 
future destiny of India. India deserves to be happy. And 
I feel confident that brighter days are not far off. There is 
a saying that every uation deserves its fate; and my 
confidence in the future of India is founded on the solid 
merits of the Indian people—their law-abiding character, 
their industry, their patient and gentle nature, their capa¬ 
city for managing their own affairs, as shown in their 
ancient village organisation. Further I put my trust in 
the intelligence, the reasonableness, and the public spirit 
of the educated classes. And last, but not least, I have 
confidence in the Congress, whose pious duty it is to 
guide the people in their peaceful progress towards, 
self-government within the Empire. 

A few days ago, speaking at a gathering of friends in 
England, who commissioned me to bring you their hearty 
greeting, I quoted the words of my dear old friend 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, who during his long life was ever 
engaged in some uphill battle for the cause of righteous¬ 
ness. He said that we should hope all things, but expect 
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nothing. This is the spirit which defies discouragement 
and is heyond the reach of disappointment. During the 
last 20 years it has been difficult for the friends of India, 
even to hope. Poor India has suffered pains almost 
beyond human endurance. We have had war, pestilence 
and famine, earthquake and cyclone; an afflicted people, 
driven well-nigh to despair. But now, at last, we see a 
gleam of light. Hope has revived, and the time has come 
to close our ranks and press forward with ordered 
discipline. There is much arduous work to be done, but 
the reward will be great. In the words of the poet, 
let us, “march with our face to the light; put in the sickle 
and reap” 

OUR WATCHWORDS 

Our watchwords must be “ Hope ”—Conciliation ’ • 

“United Effort” 

“ HOPE ” 

The late King-Emperor, Edward the Peace-maker, 
whose loss we shall ever deplore, in his message to the 
Princes and Peoples of India on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, gave us every ground for hope. In that gracious 
Declaration, which confirmed and developed the principles 
laid down in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, ha 
promised concessions to the wishes of the people, including 
the steady obliteration of race distinctions in making 
appointments to high office, the extension of representative 
institutions, and a kindly sympathy with Indian aspirations 
generally. Effect was given to those promises by 
Lord Motley’s appointment of Indians to his own Council, 
and to the Executive Council (the inner Cabinet) of the 
Viceroy and of the Local Governments, and when he. 
snceessfully carried through both Houses of Parliament 
his far-reaching measure of reform tor the expansion of 
the Legislative Councils on a wider representative basis. 
A hopeful spirit as regards the near future is also justified 
by the sympathetic tone of the speeches of both the out¬ 
going and the incoming Viceroys. India honours LordMinto 
«s a man who, under the most trying circumstances, has 
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bravely sod boneetly striven to do his duty. According 
to his view, the unrest , and political awakening in 
India is evidence that “ the time has come for a further 
extension of representative principles in our administra¬ 
tion And Lord Hardinge has promised to ‘‘do his 
utmost to consolidate the beneficent and far-reaching 
scheme of reform initiated by Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto for the association of the people ot India 
more closely with the management of their own affairs, 
and to conciliate the races, classes and creeds ” 

“ CONCILIATION ” 

And this brings us to the duty of conciliation, as now 
the first step towards constructive work. As long as 
Indian leaders could only offer a criticism of official 
measures from outside, it was necessary that their main 
energies should be directed towards securing a modification 
of the system of administration under which they lived. 
And in such work it was inevitable that hard and unpleasant 
things should occasionally be said on either side, rendering 
harmonious co-operation difiioult, if not impossible. But, 
now that opportunities have been provided for popular 
representatives to discuss, in a serious and responsible 
spirit and face to face with official members, the 
grievances of the people which they would like to see 
removed or the reforms which they wish to be carried out, 
the dominant note of their relations with official classes, 
as also among themselves, should, I think, be one of 
conciliation and co-operation. There is an enormous amount 
of good, solid, useful work for the welfare of the people of 
India to be done in various directions, needing devoted 
workers, who will labour strenuously and with a genuine 
appreciation of one another’s difidculties. Such is the 
work for the economic and industrial re^neration of Jhe 
country, and for the development of education—elementary 
education for the masses, technical education, and the 
higher education of the West—England’s greatest boon to 
India—the magic touch, which has awakened to new life 
the ancient activities of the Indian intellect. Besides 
these, there are other important items in the Congress 
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programme calling loudly for early attention and settlement. 
All this means effort, streunous, well-directed, and 
self-sacrificing; and it needs co-operation from every 
quarter. In facing this high enterprise, let us forget old 
grievances, whether of class or creed or personal feeling. 
Let ns not dwell on matters of controversy, but cultivate 
a spirit of toleration; giving credit to all that, however 
different their methods may be, they are true lovers of 
Mother India and desire her welfare. If, as I trust will 
be the case, you accept these general principles, I will ask 
you briefly to consider the specific eases in which, from the 
nature of things, we must anticipate some difficulty in 
obtaining the hearty co-operation we so tuuch desire. In 
so vast and composite an entity as India, there exist 
necessarily divergent views and divergent action in matters 
political and social, leading to friction. Among important 
classes and groups, difficulties have hitherto arisen in three 
principal directions : we have the differences (l) between 
European officials and educated Indians ; (2) between 
Hindus and Mahomedans; and (3) between Moderate 
Reformers and Extremists. Such tendencies to discord 
cannot be ignored. But my proposition is, that the conflict 
of interest is only apparent; that if we go below the surface, 
we find identity of object among all these classes and 
groups ; that all are equally interested in the prosperity and 
happiness of India; and that the only true wisdom is for 
all to work together in harmony, each casting into the 
common treasury his own special gifts, whether of authority, 
or of knowledge, or of unselfish devotion. 

“ CONCILIATION(1) OFFICIALS AND NON-OFFICIALS 

Let us then consider briefly the facts regarding each 
of the three cashes above noted, beginning with that of 
Euftpean officials and independent Indian opinion. In 
order to trace the growth of the existing tension, we cannot 
do better than refer to the records of the Congress, which 
during the last 25 years has mirrored popular feeling, 
and registered the pronouncements of many trusted leaders ; 
some of whom, also, have passed away, as Mr. 
W. C. Bonnorjee, Mr. Justice Tyabji, Mr. Romesh 
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Chnnder Dutt, and Mr. Ananda Charlu; others, as the 
Grand Old Man of India, are still with us, to cheer ns 
with their presence and gnide ns on our way. Now what 
was the feeling 25 years ago of the Congress leaders 
towards British policy and British administrators ? There 
could not be a more sincere and uncompromising exponent 
of independent Indian opinion than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
but nothing could be stronger than his repudiation of any 
feeling unfriendly to British policy or British methods. 
As President of the Second Congress in 1886, he said : 
“ It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people 
of England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and are freely allowed to speak our mind without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing 
is possible under British rule and British rule only.” Ho 
then goes on to recount some of the “ great and number¬ 
less blessings which British Rule has conferred on us ”, 
and concludes as follows:—“When we have to acknow¬ 
ledge so many blessings as flowing from British rule,—and 
I could descant on them for hours, because it would be 
simply recounting to you the history of the British Empire 
in India,—is it possible that an assembly like this, every 
one of whose members is fully impressed with the know¬ 
ledge of these blessings, could meet for any purpose 
inirnical to that rule to which we owe so much ? ” Such 
were, not so long ago, the cordial feelings of educated 
Indians towards British policy and British administrators. 
A change of policy produced a change of sentiment. The 
various measures which caused this sad estrangement are 
well known ; and I will not now recapitulate them, because 
I am above all things anxious that by-gones should be 
by-gones. Happily, also, the introduction of the reforms 
of Lord Morley and Lord Minto has don^ a good deal to 
mitigate existing bitterness. Conciliation on the part"of 
the Government has already produced some effect, but it 
has not been carried far enough to bear full fruit. With 
a view, therefore, to restore old friendly relations, I will 
venture to make a twofold appeal to the ofBcial class; 
first, to accept and work the new policy represented by 
the reforms in an ungrudging, even, generous spirit, and to 
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carry it further, especially, in the field of local self- 
government—in the district, the talnka and the village; 
and, secondly, to facilitate a return of the country to a 
normal condition by an early repeal of repressive measures 
or, in any case, by dispensing, as far as possible, with the 
exercise of the extraordinary powers which they have 
conferred on the executive, and by making it easy for those 
who have seen the error of their ways to go back quietly 
to the path of law and order. Any fresh offences must, 
of course, be dealt with, but moderate men would have a 
chance of working effectively for peace, if the public mind 
was not kept in a state of tension by indiscriminate house- 
searchings, prosecutions and other processes in pursuit of 
offences of on older date. There is a saying that it takes 
two to make a quarrel. May I, therefore, at the same time 
make an appeal to Indian publicists, in the interest of their 
own people, to facilitate forbearance on the part of the 
authorities by realising the difficulties of the administration 
and by avoiding the use of language, which rouses official 
suspicion and gives rise to vague apprehension ? In this 
way both parties would make their contribution to peace 
and goodwill. 

As an old Civilian, and as belonging to a family long 
connected with India, 1 appreciate the merits of the 
Indian Civil Service, and believe that there never existed 
a body of officials more hard-working and trustworthy. 
But the time has come for a modification of the system. 
The guardian, if somewhat austere, has been honest and 
well-meaning; but the ward ha.s now reached an age at 
which he is entitled to a substantial share in the manage¬ 
ment of his own affairs. Is it not the part of wisdom to 
accord this to him with a good grace ? During the last 
few*years, official duties, connected with repression, have 
been carried out with characteristic thoroughness ; severe 
punishments have been awarded and such advantages as 
could possibly accrue to law and order from this policy 
have been realised. But the performances of such duties 
must have been irksome and uncongenial to the British 
temperament. All, therefore, will be glad of a truce iu 
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those procee(]ings. It is dow the turn of conciliation, 
which will give encouragement to the great body of well- 
afifected citizens, whose hopes are blighted by disorder 
and whose dearest wish is to bring back peace to a troubled 
land. This policy is both the wisest and the most 
congenial. I am sure, and I speak from personal experience, 
the Civilian will find life pleasanter, and his burdens 
lighter, if he will (rankly accept the co-operation which 
educated Indians are not only willing but anxious to afford. 
This was the view taken by Sir Barlle Frere who said ;— 
“Wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Government and the most able co-adjutors 
in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives 
of India among the ranks of the educated Indians. ’’ But 
apart from the satisfaction, and personal comfort of working 
in harmony with bis surroundings, the young Civilian 
naturally craves for a high ideal in the career he has 
chosen ; and he cannot but feel a glow of sympathy for 
the views of the older generation of administrators— 
Elphinstone and Malcolm, Munro and Macaulay—who 
foresaw with gladness the day of India’s emancipation. 
Every profession needs its ideal. Without that, it is but 
a sordid struggle for livelihood ; and every man of a gene¬ 
rous spirit, who puts his hand to the Indian plough, must 
regard the present discord as but a temporary phase, and 
look forward to the time when all will work together to 
rescue the masses from ignorance, famine and disease, and 
to restore India to her ancient greatness. 

“ CONCILIATION ’’ : (2) HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS 

We come next to the case of the Hindus and Maho- 
medans. This is a domestic question and it is doubtful 
how far an outsider can usefully intervene. But I will 
venture to say a few words on the subject, because I ^eel 
so strongly the danger to peace and progr. ss, if these two 
great communities come to be arrayed in two hostile 
camps. ^Iso in the position 1 now occupy as your 
President, I feel to a certain extent justified in my inter¬ 
vention, because one of the principal objects of the Con¬ 
gress, ss declared by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee at the opening 
65 
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of the firgt CongreBS in 1855, was " the eradication, by 
direct friendly personal intercourse, ot all possible race, 
creed or prov’ncial prejudices among all lovers of our 
country”. FortiHed by these considerations, I approached 
the subject before leaving England, in consultation with 
esteemed Indian friends who were anxious to promote 
conciliation ; and I am glad to say that hopeful beginning 
has been made. His Highness the Aga Khan, in 
agreement with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, has proposed a Conference, where the leaders of both 
parties may meet, with a view to a friendly settlement 
of differences; and at their ref|ne8t, 1 addressed a letter to 
some of the leading representatives of the various 
communities in different parts of India, explaining the 
proposals and inviting their co-operation. In this connection 
we may refer to the words of our lamented friend, 
Mr. Justice Tyabji, who presided over the third Congress 
at Madras. He recognised that each of the great Indian 
communities has its own peculiar social, educational and 
economic problems to solve. ” But,” he said, “so far as 
general political questions affecting the whole of India— 
such as those which alone are discussed by this Congress— 
are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand 
why Mahomedaus should not work shoulder to shoulder with 
their fellow-country meu ol other races and creeds for the 
common benefit ol all,” This pronouncement seems to place 
the whole question in its true light. This also is the view 
taken by Mr. Wilfred Blunt than whom there is no truer 
friend of Islam. He urges the Mahomedan community to 
join the Congress inovenieut, “ if they would share the 
full advantages ot the coming self-government of their 
country ”. Mr. R. M, Sayani, a Mahomedan gentleman of 
wide experience, who was your President in 1896, carefully 
an^iysed the facfs of the case, tracing the historical origin 
of the friction between Hindus and Mahomedans, and at 
the same time indicating the influences which make for 
conciliation. No doubt certain recent events have brought 
into prominence the differences between the two communi¬ 
ties ; but these diflferences should not be exaggerated, and 
we should rather direct our attention to the solid interests 
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in which all Indians are equally concerned. I would, 
therefore, commend to the special attention of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans the facts and arguments 
contained in Mr. Sayani’s presidential address, which 
will be found in the handy volume, entitled 
“ The Indian National Congress ”, which we owe 
to the public spirit of our friend, Mr. G. A. Natesan 
of Madras. 

A recognition by the two great communities of the 
essential identity of their real interests, however long it 
may be delayed, is, l feel convinced, bound to come 
at last. Meanwhile, as practical men, it behoves us 
to hasten the consummation by utilising every oppor¬ 
tunity that presents itself to promote joint action 
as also by avoiding, as far as possible, those occasions 
or controversies which led to friction. A good illustra¬ 
tion of what may be achieved by the Hindus and 
Mahomedans standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
service of India is supplied by the latest news 
from South Africa, tlere, if anywhere, the Indian cause 
appeared to have arrayed against its overwhelming 
odds. But thanks to the determined stand made by the 
Indian community under the splendid generalship of 
Mr. Gandhi, the long night seems to be drawing to a close 
and we already see the faint glimmerings of a new dawn. 
There is no doubt that the manner in which the people of 
India, without distinction of race or creed, have come 
forward to support their suffering brethren in the Transvaal, 
has made an impression on both the Imperial and 
the South African Governments. In the new Councils, 
too, members of the two communities have excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of working together for the common good, and 
much may be achieved by them in matters like the education 
of the masses, higher and technical education, and the 
economic and industrial development of the country. Such 
co-operation, besides producing substantial results directly, 
will also have the indirect effect of strengthening those 
tendencies which make for joint action in public 
affairs generally. 
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“ CONCILIATION ” : (3) MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS 

Lastly, we have to consider the differeoces which Lave- 
arisen among Indian reformers themselves, between those 
who are known as “Moderates” and those who are called' 
“Extremists”. In 1885, when Mr. Allan Hume, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee founded the 
Indian National Congress on strictly constitutional lines, 
there were no differences ; lor more than 20 years from 
that date all Indian reformers worked together harmo¬ 
niously, and, year by year, patiently and respectfully 
placed before the Government of India a reasoned state¬ 
ment of popular needs. But in 1907, at Surat, there was 
a split in the Congress. The more impatient spirits, 
despairing of success by Congress methods, broke away 
from their former leaders, and sought salvation in other 
directions, and by other methods. Now, as a mere matter 
of tactics and expediency, to put it no higher, I would ask, 
have those other methods been successful ? It appears to 
me that they have resulted in wholesale prosecutions and 
much personal sufiering, without tangible benefit to the 
popular cause. On the contrary, all departures from 
constitutional methods have weakened the bands of 
sympathisers in England, while furnishing to opponents a case 
lor legislation against the Press and public meeting, and 
an excuse for drawing from its rusty sheath the obsolete 
weapon of deportation without trial. I should like to put 
another question, and it is this: If now the tide of 
reaction has been stayed, and if, in any respect, we have 
had the beginning of better things, is not this mainly due 
to the labours of the Congress ? I do not wish unduly to 
magnify Congress results. But what other effective 
organisation exists, either in India or in England, working 
for Indian politic#! reform ? For a quarter of a century the 
Congress has been at work, openly and fearlessly, without 
haste and without rest, educating public opinion, and, at 
the close of each year, pressing upon the Government a 
well-considered progpramme of reforms. It would be a 
reflection on the intelligence of the Government to suppose 
that such a practical expression of popular wishes was- 
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'without its efpeet. Aud, as a matter of fact, Lord Morley’a 
'beneficent measures have followed Coagress lines, the 
reform and expansion of Legislative Councils having been 
the leading Congress proposal from the very first session 
in 1885. 1 would, therefore, submit to our ‘'impatient 

idealists ” that there is no cause for despair as regards 
Congress methods, and I would ask them not to play into 
the bands of our opponents by discrediting the results of 
Congress work. Advanced reformers should not preach 
the doctrine of discouragement, but rather carry the flag 
boldly forward, as the scouts and Uhlans of the army of 
progress. We have heard something about “ mendicancy " 
in connection with petitions to Parliament and the higher 
authorities. But Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, as President at 
Calcutta in 1906, pointed out that “ these petitions are 
not any begging for any favours any more than the 
conventional ‘ your obedient servant ’ in letters makes 
a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions are claims 
for rights or for justice or for reforms,—to influence and 
put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter ”. Assuredly the authors of 
the Petition of Right were not mendicants. On the 
contrary, they were the strong men of the 17th century, 
who secured to the people of England the liberties 
they now enjoy. In following this historical method, 
therefore, there is nothing to hurt the self-respect of the 
Indian people. 

t sincerely hope that those who have broken from the 
■Congress, because they have ceased to believe in Congress 
methods and in coastilucionai agitation, will consider 
dispassionately what I have said above and revert to their 
older faith. But in addition to sucfi men, thera is, 
1 understand, a considerable number of old Congressmen, 
whose attachment to Congress principles is intact, but who 
are not now to be found in the ranks of the Coagress, 
because they are not satisfied about the necessity of the 
'Steps taken by the leaders of the coastltntioaal party, after 
•the unhappy split at Surat, to preserve the Coagress from 
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extinction. These friends of ours obviouly stand on S’ 
different footing from those who profess Extremist views, 
and I wonid venture to appeal to their patriotism and ask 
them not to be over-critical in their judgment on a situa¬ 
tion, admitted by everjbody to be extraordinary, which 
could only be met by extraordinary measures. I would 
at the same time appeal to you. Gentlemen of the Congress, 
to consider if you cannot, without compromising the 
principles for which you stand, make it in some way easier 
for those old colleagues of yours to return to the fold. 
Eemember that the interests at stake are of the highest 
importance, and no attempt that can reasonably be made 
to close your divisions ought to be spared. 

“ UNITED EFFORT ” 

We now come to a very practical part of our business. 
Supposing we obtain agreement on the principles above 
indicated and secure co-operation among the forces of 
progress, in what directions can our efforts be most usefully 
exerted ? Hitherto Congress work has come mostly under 
three headings ; I. Constructive work in India, educating 
and organising public opinion; II. Kepresentations to 
the Government of India regarding proposed reforms 
and III. Propaganda in England. The expansion of 
Legislative Councils and the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and Local Governments 
has vastly extended the scope of the work under the 1st' 
heading. Independent Indians wilt now be in a position 
to take the initiative in many important matters, and press- 
forward reforms, which hitherto have only been the subject 
of representations to the Government. In order to promote 
co-ordination and united action in this most important 
work, might I suggest that, in consultation with independent 
members of the Legislative Councils, the Congress- 
might draw up a programme of the reform measures most 
desired, for which, in their opinion, the country is ripe, 
and on which they think the members should concentrate 
till success has been attained ? As regards the 2nd heading,, 
no doubt the Congress Resolutions will, as usual, be 
forwarded to the Government of India and the Secretary 
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of State. But it would, I tbiok, be desirable to bring 
your views specially to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This might be done by a Deputation presenting, 
a short address, showing the measures to which the 
Congress attaches the most immediate importance. Among 
these might be included such matters as the separation of 
the Executive and Judicial, the reduction of military 
expenditure, larger grants for education, and the economic 
village inquiry asked for by the Indian Famine Union. It 
would be very useful to know the general views on such 
topics held by the head of the Government, and the sym¬ 
pathetic replies, given by Lord Hardinge to addresses from 
other public bodies, makes it certain that we should receive 
a courteous hearing. In our representation we might 
include a petition for an amnesty or a remission of 
sentences to political offenders, as also a prayer for a 
relaxation of the repressive legislation of the last few years. 
Personally I should also like to ask for a modification of 
the Bengal Partition. But at the present moment, on the 
first arrival of a new Viceroy, such a move would, in my 
opinion, not bo judicious. 1 have always held that this 
most unhappy mistake must ultimately be rectified ; a 
modification will be made more practicable for the Govern¬ 
ment, if, in friendly conference, all those concerned can 
come to an agreement on the subject, and satisfy the 
Government that the beat administrative arrangement 
would be a Governor-iu-Gouncil for the whole of the old 
Bengal Lieut.-Governorship, with Chief Commissionera 
under him for the component provinces. 

PROPAGANDA IN ENGLAND 

There remains the 3rd heading. Propaganda in 
England. Will you bear with me when I say that yon 
never seem sufficiently to realise the necessity of the work, 
the supreme importance of making the British people 
understand the needs of India, and securing for your 
cause the support of this all powerful ally. 1 pressed this 
upon you in 1889, when I came with Mr. Bradlangh, and 
again in 1904 with Sir Henry Colton. Once more, in 1910, 

I entreat you to give your attention to this vital matter. 
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Let me remind yon of the twofold chamcter of the 
Congress work. There is first the work in India: the 
political edncation of the people, having for its object to 
create solidarity of Indian public opinion, founded on the 
widest experience and the wisest counsels available. This 
part of the work has been in great measure accomplished. 
During the last 25 years the Congress programme, stated in 
the form of definite resolutions, has been gradually matured, 
and is now practically accepted as expressing indepen¬ 
dent public opinion tbroughout India. Tbe Congress 
Besolutions contain tbe case for India, tbe brief for the 
appellant is complete; and what is now wanted is a 
vigorous propaganda in England, in order to bring the 
appeal effectively before the High Court of the British 
Nation. Tha work to be done is of a missionary kind, 
and must be mainly directed to influencing the British 
people, in whom the ultimate power is vested ; and any one 
who on behalf of India, has been in the habit of addressing 
large audiences in England, and especially audiences of 
working men and women, can bear testimony to the ready 
sympathy shown by the hearers, and their manifest desire 
that justice should be done. It must be borne in mind 
that in England public opinion guides the Parliamentary 
electors ; the votes of the electors decide what manner of 
men shall compose the majority in tbe House of Commons; 
the majority in the House of Commons places in power the 
Government of which it approves ; and tbe Government 
appoints the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy, 
who, between them, exercise the supreme power at White¬ 
hall and Calcutta. If Indians are wise, they will keep 
these facts in view and follow the line of least resistance. 
Instead of knocking their heads against a stone wall, they 
should take the key which lies within their grasp. Those 
of th^ older generation will remember what striking snccesa 
attended the labours of Messrs. Mano Mohan Ghose, 
Chandavarkar and Mndaliar, when they came to England 
in 1885. And only those who understand the true 
inwardness of things can realise what India owes to men 
like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. Lai 
Mohan Ghose, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, 
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Mr. Waeha, Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. Gokhale, for the 
work they have done in England, by addresBing public 
meetings, and by personal interviews with influential 
statesmen. But the visits of these gentlemen have been at 
long intervals. What is wanted is a systematic, continuous, 
and sustained effort, to bring before the English public the 
Indian view of Indian affairs. 

In India, there is a new-born spirit of self-reliance. 
That is good ; but do not let it degenerate into dislike for 
the people of other lands. Race-prejudice is the palladium 
of your opponents. Do not let any such feelings hinder 
you from cultivating brotherhood with friends of freedom 
all over the world, and especially in England. It is only 
by the goodwill of the British people that India can attain 
what is the best attainable future—the “ United States of 
India ” under the tsgis of the British Empire, a step 
towards the poet’s ideal of a Federation of the world. 

In his eager desire for Self-Government, let not the 
impatient idealist ” forget the solid advantages of being a 
member of the British Empire ; the Pax Britannica within 
India’s borders; the protection from foreign aggression by 
sea and land ; the partnership with the freest and most 
progressive nation of the world. No one supposes that 
under present conditions India could stand alone. She 
possesses all the materials for Self-Government; an ancient 
civilisation ; reverence for authority; an industrious and 
law-abiding population; abundant intelligence among the 
ruling classes. But she lacks training and organisation. 
A period of apprenticeship is necessary, but that period 
need not be very long, if the leaders of the people set 
themselves to work together in harmony. Hand in hand 
with the British people, India can most safely take her 
first steps on the new path of progress. 
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APPENDIX—A 


TO 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Calcutta, 1906 


Here I coofioe myself to some of the declaratioos as 
to the duty of Liberalism and the absolute necessity of 
self-government for progress and prosperity. 

DECLARATIONS OF THE 
RT. HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BaNNB RMAN 

“ There is one thing in which I will yield to none of them— 
namely, in my devotion to the Liberal Party and my faithful 
adherence to Liberal principles. , . . We are members of the 
party of progress and action and movement, and not the party 
of mere resistance and delay.” {,The Rtform Club, 6-2-1899;. 

” The Liberal Party was described by its great Leader as a 
great instrument of prosress. It is a great instrument for 
progress and the question is how are we best to use that' great 
instrument?" (House o/Commons, 16-2-i899). 

“ The views and opinions which I have set before you are 
those of a Liberal. They are the opinions which have been 
traditions in that Party, We seek the good of the people 
through the people and by trusting the people. We wisl^to 
destroy privilege or monopoly, whether of class or sect or 
person, when it is hurtful to the people. And whether in 
internal constitution or in external policy, we hold that it is not 
power, nsr glory, nor wealth that exalteth a nation, but 
righteousness, justice and freedom. It is for you to say 
whether you are with us or against us. 
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“ I do not confaund territorial extent with strength nor do 
'I see that the glory or success of the Empire is increased by 
beating down our neighbours.” {Election Address, 21-9-1900). 

“ The Britith power cannot there and elsewhere rest 
Securely unless it rests upon the willing consent of a sympathe¬ 
tic and contented people.’' {Oxford, 2-3-1901). 

“ It is only by the consent of the gorerned that the British 
Nation can govern.” {Plymouth, 19-11-1901). 

“ What are these principles and facts ? The virtues, the 
efficacy, the justice of self-government. That is one Liberal 
principle The appreciation and encouragement of national 
sentiment. That is another Liberal principle. Tne recognition 
of the popular will, constitutionally expressed through the 
people’s representatives. That is another Liberal principle. 
That may do for principles.” (Leicester, 19-2-1902). 

“ We Liberals are accustomed to freedom of thought and 

action. Freedom is the breath of our life.It possesses 

in two of its most sacred dogmas, the only solution of the chief 
problems which confront our country in Imperial policy and in 

regard to our domestic needs.It is the universal doctrine 

of government by assent—government with the consent of the 

governed.Why. there is but one cardinal condition, 

again, of Liberal principle—that of direct popular control by 
those concerned. Now, these are two of the beacons by 
which Liberal policy should be guided.” ,Nitioial Liberal 
Club, 5-3-1902). 

” The principles of the Party (Liberal)—not any new¬ 
fangled principles, but the old ones which were as good to-day 
and as much required as they were two or three hundred years 
ago—were the only principles which oouid ie id to the h ippiness 
of the people and to the develop neat of the power and 
prosperity of the (fomnuuity.” (Skiptox, 10-12-1902). 

" If it can be sh'jwu that poverty," whether it be material 
.poverty or poverty of physique and of energy, is associated with 
-economic conditions, which, though supported by the laws of the 
■country, are, nevertheless, contrary to economic laws and to 
public policy, the State can intervene without fear of doing 
harm." {Newport, 30-11-1903). 
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“ What i* the Liberal Policy ? . . . We itaod for liberty. 
Our policy ie the policy of freedom. It ie the policy of freedom 
in all things that affect the life of the people, freedom of 
conscience. . . . freedom from class ascendency.” .... 

(Norwich, 26-10-1904). 

“ John Bull bad many weak points no doubt, but he had 
one good point above all others—that he liked that which was 
straightforward and open and candid, and honest and above¬ 
board both in language and in action.” (National Liberal Club, 
1-6-1905). 

Now, 1 say, if there is any man who is a true John Bull in 
respect of straightforwardness, etc., Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ia one. I prove with extracts from his utterances . 

■‘Our principles. . . , and one of those principles, let me 
tell you, is that the interests of persons, classes and sections 
must yield to the general interests of the community.” 

(Portsmouth, 16-11-1905). 

'• Good government could never be a substitute for govern¬ 
ment by the people themselves.” (Stirling 23-11-1905). 

” Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much for 
economy—two cardinal Liberal principles. But here is another 
—self-government and popular control: and we believe in that 
principle, not only on grounds of justice and on the grounds of 
effective administration, but on this other ground—that it 
exercises a wholesome influence on the character of the people 
who enjoy the privilege,” (Albert Hall, 21-12-1905). 

*' Sir, in all these subjects on which I have been touching, 
what ia the aim to be kept in view, what is the star which we 
ought to keep our eyes upon, to see that we are moving in the 
right direction ? It is that we should promote the welfare and 
happiness and interests, not of any particular class or section 
of the community but of the nation at large, 'fhat ia the work 
of true patriotism, these are the foundations upon which a 
solid empire may be built.” (Albert Hall, 

‘‘ The new government had, he verily believed, the public 
conscience, the public sense of right, the public love of equity. 
With these they would win.” (Liverpool, 9-1-1906). 
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“ The present governmeat would set themselves to apply 
the old Liberal prinoiples to legislation and administration, the 
principles of freedom, of equal treatment of all sections of the 
community in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. They will include 
the principle of self-government, the idea that people knew 
best about their own affairs and would give up the old idea 
that there should be some superior people in the country who 
were to tell their neighbours what was good for them. ' 

{Stirling Burgh — Culrnss, 12-1-^906). 

“The policy and spirit, which would govern the action of 
the present government, would be based on justice and liberty, 
not on privilege and monopoly.” {Glasgow, 15-1-1906). 

And the third is the belief that, in Ireland, as in every 
other country throughout the King's dominions, self-government 
is the best and safest and healthiest basis on which a community 
can rest." {Inverness, 18-1-1906). 

“ We, lovers of our country, lovers of our constitution, 
lovers of our public traditions and lovers of plain dealing. , . . 
I am proud and glad and relieved to see a revival of the old 
political spirit. . . . the spirit which made Liberalism a moral 
force, a force making for justice sustained by a belief in 
mankind, and anxious to better the condition of our common 
life. ... It was a great uprising against a doctrine, a habit of 
thought and practice in public life, a method of government 
abhorrent to the conscience and heart of the nation" 

{National Liberal Club, 14-2-1906). 

DEGLARATIOHS OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY 

" Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it means 
humanity, if it means justice, but if it means your own demora¬ 
lization, if it means lowering your own standard of civilization 
and humanity, then, in the name of all you hold precious, 
beware of it and resist it.” {Sydney, 2.5-5-1899). 

“When he (Mr. (Jladstone) died. Lord Salisbury said of 
him that he was a great Christian. Yes. and i would add, that 
he was not a Christian for nothing. I think he must often have 
used to himself the language of Wordsworth : “Earth is sick and 
heaven is weary of the swollen words that States and Kingdoms 
utter when they talk of truth and justioa.” He,-at all events, in 
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face of all the demandi of practical politic*, did hi* best to bring 
those considerations of truth and justice into the minds and 
heart* of hi* countrymen. ..... But, I do say that Mr. 
Gladstone, when he saw the nations going on a wrong path, 
saw high in the heaven* the flash of the uplifted sword and 
the gleam of the arm of the Avenging Angel.” {Manchester, 
— Unveiling of Statue, 10-10-1901). 

” it is this policy of passing measures for Ireland, without 
reference to the Irish themselves, that is responsible for most 
of the mischief and misgovernraeut, from which Ireland ha* so 
long suffered. . . . Prom observation of Irish Government, 
from experience of Irish Government, from responsibility of 
Irish Government, I say to you. Gentlemen, face to face, it is a 
bad Government, it is a Government which no nation, no sat ef 
people can be expected to endure in peace, and it is a 
Government which we in our conscience ought to do our very 
best, when the time comes, when opportunity presents itself, to 
put right, as we have put so many other evils in our own 
system of Government, right.” (Manchester, 12-3-1902). 

With how much more force do these word* apply to India 1 
Then again ; 

“ We are going to have, I suppose—well, we may have a 
proposal to suspend the constitution of Cape Colony. Just 
picture the scene in the House of Common*. The motion is 
made to protest against the suspension of Parliamentary 
Institutions in the Cape Colony. We then all get up, and we all 
make eloquent, passionate, argumentative speeches in favour of 
the right of the Colonies to govern themselves. The next day, 
Mr. Redmond make* a motion in favour of giving Self- 
Government in one shape or another, to Ireland. We then all 
pick out a new set of arguments. What was on Monday 
unanswerable, on Tuesday, becomes not worth mentioning. 
What was on Monday a sacred principle of Self-Government, 
becomes, on Tuesday, mere moonshine and claptrap. Thai is 
a comedy in which, I, at least, do not propose to take part 
The Boer* are to have Self-Government in order to make them 
iloyal. The Irish are not to have it, because they are disloyal.” 

{Edinburgh, 7-6-1902). 

What a true picture of the way in which India is treated I 
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“We are citizens, common citizens of a grand country; we 
are the beira of a noble tradition; we believe that human 
progress can only be won by human effort—and that effort, 
I hope, all of us in our different degrees, ages and situations, 
will pursue with determination, with unselfishness and with 
a resolute directness and simplicity that must in the end^ 
win a crowning victory." 

{National Liberal Federation, Annual Meeting, 13-5-1904), 

He was for liberty wherever they could get it. 

" He looked forward to a vigorous, progressive, pacific, 
rational policy. The new Qovernnaent, he hoped, would realise 
that courage in large politics was the true common sense and 
he looked forward to the true progressive movement. 

“Last Session, the whole Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons voted in favour of Mr. Bedmond's Amendment, which 
stated that the present system of Government in Ireland waS' 
in opposition to the will of the Irish People, and gave them no 
voice in the management of their affairs, was extravagantly 
costly and did not enjoy the confidence of any section of the 
population, was productive of universal discontent and unrest, 
and had been proved to be incapable of satisfactorily promoting 
the material and intellectual progress of the people. 

“ Surely then, it was incredible that a Party, which 
supported an indictment so damning, should have no policy for 
dealing with such a state of affairs. . . . 

“He would recall the fact that. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Leader of the Liberal Party, who had stuck to 
his guns and had saved his party, said, speaking on that 
very amendment; 

“ What was the principle at the root of the policy ? It 
was the right of •the Irish people to the management of their 
own domestic affairs. The successive plans, by which this was 
to be given to them, failed to satisfy the country ; but the 
principle of Self-Government, the principle of an elective 
element that shall be the governing element in Irish affairs 
still remains.” 

{Forfar, 20-10-1905). 
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“ But whatever the ichemee end wiidom of a stateiman 
night he, he ihouid know that all the glittering adventure! of 
imperial pride were vain and empty, were deluiive and guilty, 
if he did not conetantly have before him the aim of mitigating 
the lot of the great maisei of men, women and children wh» 
were always very near hunger and nakedness." 

(WoUhamstoif, 20-11-1905). 

DECLAR4TI0NS OF THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH 

" The Liberal Party is—as it always hasbeen—the standing 
enemy of UDjustified privileges and of unequal laws. . . . The 
spirit of Liberalism is a strong and a vital factor—is as strong 
and as vital, as it ever was—in moulding the conceptions and the 
ideals of the British people.” (Kilmarnock, 5-10-1879). 

“ No one in this country—no British Liberal at any rate— 
can contemplate with satisfaction, a system, under which 
numbers of our own countrymen are denied some of those civil 
and political rights, which we are accustomed to regard, as 
the necessary equipment of a civilized social community.” 

(Leven, 2-9-1899#) 

" We call ourselves Liberals. We are proud of the name. 
We are prepared to maintain our title to it against all comers. 

But how do we stand? What has been in days 
gone by, the essence of the Liberal creed and the spirit of 
Liberal work ? I think, I may say. and you will agree with 
me, that for the first sixty or seventy years of the present 
century, the chief mission of Liberalism was the mission of 
emancipation. It waged war with religious disabilities that 
offended the conscience and blocked the road to talent . . . 

.... more important than either it was the Liberalism 
of that time which laid the foundations of Democratic 
Government in a Society which had never been swept and 
levelled by the tornado of revolution. ... . . , If 

look beyond these shores to the Greater Britain of whicll we 
have become Trustees, I think, we see there again, equally 
clear ground for the application of old principles to 
new problems. We are proud of the British Empire. There 
is no distinction on that point between one party in the State 
and the other. But Empire is a blessing or a curse according 
A 
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to the ipirit in which iii reipoaiibilitiei are approached and 
liandied 

“ According to what I believe to be the liberal conception of 
Empire, it ii something, vastly greater and higher than this. 
There are,—I believe, I am speaking your sense, as well as my 
own—in the judgment of us. Liberals, two tests of a standing 
or falling Empire. We ask in the first place, does it in all its 
parts make the standard, not merely of material life, but of alt 
that goes to enrich civilization and humanity, higher and more 
deeply founded, more securely safeguarded ? We ask next, does 
its unity arise, not from compulsory acquisition of subject races, 
but from the conscious and willing co-operation of living and 
self-determining members ? Does it rest not upon the 
predominance, artificial and superficial, of race or class, but 
upon the loyal affection of free communities built upon the 
basis of equal rights?" {Edinbu'-gk, 10-1-1900). 

I pause here a little. We, Indians also, had the good 
fortune in sharing in the glorious work of the Liberal statesmen 
of the thirties of the last century. We also had our 
emancipation by the Act of 1833. What a glorious and truly 
noble and liberal work was that at that time I I have already 
touched upon that subject. Had that Act been honourably, 
loyally and sincerely carried out what a glorious Empire would, 
by this time, the British Empire have bec ame, and how truly 
and nobly would the tvro tests laid down, have been fulfilled I 
The present grand revival of Liberalism, with its irresistible 
power, is just the opportune momeot, to accomplish, by a bold 
effort, the redemption of the past failtire of duty, conscience* 
humanity and honour. 

“Liberty and Justice, the touchstone of policy of the 
Empire and its external arrangements .... In these 
methods lay the only hope for the future honour of our Empire.” 

(Oxford, Z4-2-1900). 

“Liberty was the best antidote or medicine for discontent 
and disloyalty.” (Tayport, 14-9-1900). 

“ It is the work of statesmanship in this country, to make 
the Empire worth living in, as well as worth dying for. In the 
.long run, every society is judged, and every society survives, 
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according to the material and moral minimum which it 
preicribes to it* member*.” (Hotel Cecil, 19-7-1901). 

“You *hould aim from the very beginning, at such a 
progreesive development in self-government, a* will in time, 
ripen into the full autonomy of Australia or Canada. That 
policy ought to commend it*elf, not only to the Liberal Party, 
but to the whole country.” {Hanley, 14-1-1902). 

“The great eiperience of Canada, where, by the granting 
of free institutions, races, which, seventy year* ago, were flying 
at one another’* throats, were now sitting down side by side, 
in harmony and contentment. (That will be the case 
in India),” iSt. Leonards. 14-3-1902), 

“ Mr, Asquith proceeded to set forth the Liberal ideal. 
This, he said, implied self-government and seif-development in 
fiscal, as in all other matters. An excellent example was to be 
found in the history of Canada, where internal disseniion* and 
external revolt against the Empire had been quelled by self- 
government 8o that the French and British portions of the 
population had worked out an ideal for themselves resulting 
in prosperity.” (Motley, 2-2-1906). 

" If they gave the new Liberal Government, a strong, 
strenuous, independent working majority, they would find 
many directions, in which arrears had to be made up, 
reactionary steps retraced, and lost ground recovered. They 
would do wbat they could, both to set right the past and 
to give the country a new and vigorous start for the future.” 

(St. Monans, 13-1-1906). 

“ In all this, there was a lesson which ought to bo taken to 
heart, namely, that in English politics, it was the straight¬ 
forward, the direct, the plain policy which in the long run paid.” 

(Hanley, 18-1-1906). 

“ This country, by carrying out the grea^ Liberal principle 
of confidence in the people and allowing them to manage their 
own affaire, would have our imperial unity on the broadest, 
soundest and most stable foundation. It was in this spirit that 
the now Government hoped to attack other problems of 
legislation and administration which lay before them” 

(East Fife, 20-1-1906). 
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I conclude theie deolaratione by two more of one whO) 
though dead, is ttiii living in our hearts and minds, and whom, 
Mr. Morley himself, has given his immortality in this world. 

Mr. Gladstone says :—“It has been providentially allotted* 
to this favoured Isle, that it should show to all the world how 
freedom and authority, in their due and wise developments, not 
only may co-exist in the same body, but may, instead of 
impairing, sustain and strengthen one another. I am deeply 
convinced that among us, all systems, whether religious or 
political, which rest on a principle of absolutism, must, of 
necessity, he not indeed tyrannical, but feeble and ineffective 
systems and that methodically to enlist the members of a 
community, with due regard to their several capacities in the 
performance of public duties, is the way to 'make that 
community powerful and healthful, to give a firm seat to its 
rulers and to engender a warm and intelligent devotion to 
those beneath their sway,” {Daily News, 5-5-1905). 

The following was one of Mr. Gladstone's last utterances 
on the occasion of one of the greatest achievements of his 
life—Home Rule for Ireland. He said; 

“ It is the predominance of that moral force, for which 
I heartily pray in the deliberations of this House and the 
conduct of our whole Public Policy. , . . There can be no 
more melancholy, and in the last result, no more degrading 
spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of oppression or of 
wrong in whatever form inflicted by the deliberate act of a 
nation upon another ration. 

“But, on the other hand, there can be no nobler spectacle 
than that, which, we think, is now dawning upon us, the 
spectacle of a nation, deliberately set on the removal of 
injastice, deliberately determined to break—not through terror 
and not in haste, but under the sole influence of duty and 
honour—determined to teak with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradi on, and determined, in that way at 
once to pay a debt of jui oe and to consult, by a bold, wise 
and good act, its own int est and its own honour,” 
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DECLARATIONS OF THE BIGHT HON. R. B. HALDANE 

*'It wa» their duty, to try to govern the Irieh people in a 
lenie which wai more akin to their ideas and less entirely 

subordinate to our own.they recognised, it was a duty 

binding upon them, by every obligation of honour and policy, 
that they should strive to bring the administration of Ireland 
in harmony with the minds of her people and should endeavour 
by every means to convert the people of this country to a 
iuster view of their obligations to that unhappy land and to a 
fuller recognition of their title to administer those things that 
were their own.” {North Berwick, 23-1-1906). 

Now these sentiments and principles apply with manifold 
force to India to whom the British people are bound to give 
self-government, not only by rights of birth as British citizens, 
but also by a ” duty binding upon them (the British people) 
by every obligation of honour and policy ”, by the most solemn 
pledges given several times before Ood and the world. 

At Darleton on 24-1-1906, he said: 

“ The breath to the nostrils of the Imperial Organisation 
was —Freedom.” 

I make no comments on these declarations as being the 
statesmen’s own. Nobody can more realise their full scope, 
■significance and application to India than themselves. 

All these declarations apply with manifold force to India 
under the peculiar circumstances of a foreign draining domina¬ 
tion under which sbe is suffering—a circumstance which, in 
its very nature,, cannot but be evil. 
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Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress Organisation 

JkDOPTlD AT THE MEETING OF THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
HELD at ALLAHABAD ON THE 18TH AND 19TH OF 
APRIL 1908 

Objects 

ARTICLE I 

The Objects of the Indian National Congreas are the attain¬ 
ment by the people of India of a system of government similar 
to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire and a participation by them in the rights and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Empire on equal ternas with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by constitutional means by 
bringing about a steady reform of the ezisting system of' 
administration and by promoting national unity, fostering; 
public spirit i nd developing and organising the intellectual, 
moral, economic and industrial resources of the country. 

ARTICLE II 

Every Delegate to the Indian National Congress shall 
express in writing his acceptance of the Objects of the 
Congress as laid down in Article I of this Constitution and his 
willingness to abUe by this Constitution and by the Rules of; 
the*Congress hereto appended. 

Sessions of tbe Congress 

article III 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet 
once every year during Christmas holidays at such; 
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town a» may have been decided upon at the 
previoui leiiion of the Congreii. 

(b) If no luch deciiion haa been arrived at, the All- 

India Congregi Committee shall decide the matter. 

(c) An extraordinary eeieion of the Congress may be 

summoned by the All-India Congress Committee, 
either on its ov?n motion or on the requisition of a 
majority of the Provincial Congress Committees, 
wherever and whenever it may deem it advisable 
to hold such session. 

(d) It shall be open to the All-India Congress Committee 

to change the venue of the Congress to some other 
town when such change is deemed by it to be 
necessary ordesirable owing toserious or unforeseen 
difficulties or other contingencies of a like nature. 

Component Parts of the Organisation 

ARTICLE IV 

The Indian National Congress Organisation will consist of: 
(a) The Indian National Congress; 

{b) Provincial Congress Committees; 

(c) District Congress Committees or Associations 
affiliated to the Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(dl Sub-divisional or Taluka Congress Committees 
affiliated to the District Congress Committees 
or Associations; 

(e) Political Associations or Public Bodies recognised 

as Plectorates in accordance with clause (3) of 
A rticle XX; 

(f) The All-India Congress Committee; 

(g) The British Committee of the Congress; and • 

(A) Bodies formed or organised periodically by a 
Provincial Congress Committee, such as the 
Provincial or District Conferences or the Reception 
Committee of the Congress or Conference for 
the year. 
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ARTICLE V 

No peraon ihall be eligible to be a member of any of the 
Provincial or Diitrict or other Congress Committees or 
Associations or Bodies mentioned in clauses (6), (c), (d), and 
(A) of Article IV unless he has attained the age of 21 and 
expresses in writing his acceptance of the Objects of the 
Congress as laid down in Article I of this Constitution and his 
willingness to abide by the Constitution and by the Rules of 
the Congress hereto appended. 

Provincial Congress Committees 
ARTICLE Vf 

(а) To act for the Province in Congress matters and for 

organising Provincial or District Conferences in 
such manner as it may deem proper, there shall be 
a Provincial Congress Committee with its head* 
quarters at the chief town of the province in each 
of the following nine Provinces:— 

1. Madras; 11. Bombay; III. United Bengal; IV. United 
Provinces; V. Punjab (including N.-W. Frontier Province); 
VI. Central Provinces; VII. Behar; VIII, Berar and IX. Burma, 

(б) The Provincial Sub-Oommittees of the Conveution 

shall, in the first instance, form themselves into 
Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The Secretaries of the Convention Committee shall 
take stops to form separate Provincial Congress 
Committees for Central Provinces, Bebar aud Burma. 

ARTICLE VII 

Every Provincial Congress Committee so formed will 
add to its number- 

fa) Representatives elected in accordance with its term 
of affiliation by every affiliated District Congress 
Committee or Assooiation referred to in clause (c) 
of Article IV ; 

{b) As many representatives of recognised Political 
Associations or Public Bodies referred to in 
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clause (ej of Article IV as each Provincial 
Congress Committee may think fit to determine. 

(c) Such other persons in the Province as may have 

attended as many sessions of the Congress as 
Delegates as may be determined by each 
Provincial Congress Committee for its own 
Province, 

(d) All such ex-Presidents of the Congress or ei- 

Chairmen of Reception Committees of the Congress 
as ordinarily reside within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and may not have 
beeu enrolled as members of the said Committee in 
accordance with clause ib) of Article VI or by 
virtue of the provisions contained in any of the 
foregoing clauses of this Article. 

(e) The Joint Secretary or Secretaries of the Congress 

ordinarily residing within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, such Joint 
Secretary or Secretaries being added as ex-officio 
member or members of the said Committee, 

ARTICLB VIII 

Every member of the Provincial Congress Committee shall 
l}ay an annual subscription of not less than Rs. 5. 

District or other Congress Committees or Associations 
ARTICLE IX 

The Provincial Congress Committee shall have affiliated to 
itself a District Congress Committee or Association for each 
District, wherever possible, or for such other areas in the 
Province as it deems proper, subject to such conditions or 
terms of affiliation as it may deem expedient or necessary. 
It will be the duty of District Congress Committeb or 
Association to act for the District in Congress matters with the 
co-operation of any Sub-divisional or Taluka Congress 
Committees which may be organised and affiliated to it, 
'Subject in all cases to the general control and approval of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 
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ARTICLE X 

Every member of the District Congress Committee or 
Association shall either be a resident of the District or shall 
have a substantial interest in the District and shall pay an 
annual subscription of not less than one Rupee. 

ARTICLE Xr 

No District Coogreas Committee or Association or Public 
Body referred to in clauses (c) and (e) of Article IV shall be 
entitled to return representatives to the Provincial Congress 
Committee or Delegates to the Congress or to the Provincial 
Conference unless it contributes to the Provincial Congress 
Committee such annual subscription as may be determined 
by the latter. 

ARTICLE XU 

Each Provincial Congress Coinroiltee shall frame its own 
Rules not inconsistent vrith the Constitution and Rules of the 
Congress, No District or other Congress Committee or 
Association mentioned in Article IX shall frame any Rules 
inconsistent with those framed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee to which it is afliliated. 

The All-India Congress Committee 
ARTICLE XIII 

The All-India Congress Committee shall, as far as possible,, 
be constituted as hereiobelow laid down : — 

15 representatives of Madras; 

15 „ .. Bombay ; 

20 „ „ United Bengal; 

15 „ United Provinces; 

13 „ „ Punjab (including N.-W. 

Frontier Province); 

7 „ „ Central Provinces; 

5 „ „ Behar; 

5 „ .. Berar; and 

2 „ „ Burma. 

Provided, as far as possible, that one-fifth of the total 
number of representativee shall be Mahomedans. 
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All ex-Preiidenti of the CongreM, reiiding or present in 
India, and the Central Secretaries of the Congress, who shall 
also bo ex-officio General Secretaries of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall be ex-officio members in addition. 

article XIV 

The representatives of each Province shall be elected by its 
Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held, as far as 
possible, before the 30th of November for each year. If any 
Provincial Congress Committee fail to elect its representatives, 
the said representatives shall be elected by the Delegates for 
that Province present at the ensuing Congress. In either 
case, the representatives of each Province shall be elected 
from among the members of its Provincial Congress Committee, 
and the election shall be made, as far as possible, with due 
regard to the proviso in Article Xtll. 

ARTICLE XV 

The names of the representatives so elected by the different 
Provinces shall be communicated to the Heneral Secretaries' 
These together with the names of the ex-officio members shall be 
announced at the Congress. 

ARTICLE XVI 

The President of the Congress at which the All-India 
Congress Committee comes into existence shall, if he ordinarily 
resides in India, be ex-' fficio President of the All-India Congress 
Committee. In his absence the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee may elect their own President. 

ARTICLE XVII 

(а) The All-India Congress Ctmmittee so constitutec 
shall hold office from ihe dissolution of th^ Congress at which 
it comes into existence till fbe dissolution of the folTowirg 
Congress. 

(б) If any vacancy arises by death, resignation or 
otherwise, the remaining members of the Province in respect o: 
which the vacancy has arisen shall be competent to fill it up foi 
the remaining period. 
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ARTICLE XVIII 

(o) It will be the duty of the All-India Congrese 
Committee to take inch etepe a« it may deem expedient and 
practicable to carry on the work and propaganda of theOongreee 
and it iball have the power to deal with all inch matter* of 
great importance or urgency a* may require to be diepoied of in 
the name of and for the purpoee* of the Oongre**, in addition to 
matter* specified in tbi* Constitution a* faliing within it* 
power* or function*. 

(6) The decision of the All-India Congress Committee 
shall, in every case above referred to, be final and binding on 
the Congress and on the Reception Committee, or the Provincial 
Congress Committee, a* the case may be, that may be affected 
by it. 

article XIX 

On the requisition in writing of not less than 20 of it* 
members, the Oeneral Secretaries shall convene a meeting of 
the A 11-India Congress Committee at the earliest possible time. 

Electorates and Delegate*. 

ARTICLE XX 

The tight of electing Delegate* to the Indian National 
Congress shall vest exclusively iu (1) the British Committee 
of the Congress; (2) Provincial or District or other Gongrese 
Committees or Associationi formed or affiliated as herein- 
above laid down; and (3) such Political Associations or 
Public Bodies of more than three years’ standing as may be 
recognised in that behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee 
of the Province to which the Political Association or Public 
Body belongs, provided that no such Political Association or 
Publlo Body shall bs so recognised unless the said Political 
Association or Public Body, by a Resolution at General 
Meeting of it* members, expresses it* acoeptaaca of the 
principle* embodied in Article I of this Constitution and 
makes the acceptance of the same a condition precedent to 
new membership. 
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article XXI 

All Delegates to the Indian National Congress shall pay 
a fee of Rs. 20 each and shall be not less than 21 years of age 
at the date of election. 

[ Reception Committee of the Congress 

ARTICLE XXII 

(а) The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province 
in which the Congress is to be held shall take steps to form 
a Reception Committee for the Congress. Everyone, who 
ordinarily resides in the Province, fulfils the conditions laid 
down in Article V of this C-mstitution and pays a minimum 
contribution of Rs. 25, shall be eligible as a member of the 
Reception Committee. 

(б) No one who is only a member of the Reception 
Committee, but not a Delegate, shall be allowed to vote or take 
part in the debate at the Congress. 

(c) The Reception Committee shall be bound to provide 
the necessary funds for meeting all the expenses of the Congress 
as also the cost of preparing, printing, publishing and 
distributing the Report of the Congress. 

Election of the President 

ARTICLE XXIII 

(a) In the month of June, the Reception Committee 
shall consult the several Provincial Congress Committees as to 
the election of the President for tpe year's Congress. The 
Provincial Congress Committees shall make their recoomroenda- 
tions by the end of July; and in the month of August the 
Reception Committee shall meet to consider the recommenda¬ 
tions, If the person recommended by a majority of the 
Provincial Congress Committees is accepted by a majority of 
the members of the Reception Committee present at a sf>ecial 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the President 
of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is 
unable to elect the President in the manner mentioned above, 
the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to the All-India 
Congress Cemmittee, whose decision shall be arrived at as far 
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ai poisible, before the end of September. In either case, the 
election shall be final. 

Provided that in no case shall the person elected President 
belong to the Province in which the Congress is to be held. 

(6) There shall be no formal election of the President 
by or in the Oongrets, but merely the adoption (in accordance 
with the provisions in that behalf laid down in Buie 3, clause 
(6) of the “ Rules ” of a formal resolution requesting the 
President, already elected in the manner hereinabove laid 
down, to take the chair. 

Subjects Committee 

article XXIV 

The Subjects Committee to be appointed at each session 
of the Congress to settle its programme of business to be 
transacted shall as far as possible consist of: 

Not more than 15 representatives of Madras ; 



15 

„ Bombay ; 


20 

„ United Bengal; 


15 

„ United Provinces; 


13 

„ Punjab (including 



N -W P. Province); 


7 

,, Central Provinces; 


5 

„ Behar; 


5 

,. Berar ; 


2 

„ Burma ; 


5 

„ British Committee of 



the Congress; 

and additional 

10 

„ the Province in which 



the Congress is held. 

All the above mentioned representatives being elected, in 

accordance with 

Rule 9 of the 

“ Rules ” by the Delegates 

attenfling the Congress from the respective Provinces, 

The President of the Congress 

for the year, the Chairman 


of the Reception Committee of the year, all Ex-Presidents and 
Ex-Chairmen of Reception Committees, the Oeheral Secretaries 
of the Congress, the local Secretaries of the Congress tor the 
year, not exceeding six in number, and all members of the 
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All-Tndia Congreii Committee for tbe year, shall, in addition, 
be ex-offlcio members of the Subjects Committee. 

ARTICLE XXV 

The President of the Congress for the year shall be ex-officio 
Chairman of the Subjects Committee, 

Contentious Subjects and Interest of Minorities 

ARTICLE XXVI 

(a) No subject shail be passed for discussion by the 

Subjects Committee or ailowed to be discussed at any Congress 
by the President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindn 
or Mahoraedan Delegates, as a body, object by a majority of 
^ths of their number; and if, after the discussion of any subject, 
which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the 
Hindu or Mahomedan delegates, as a body, are, by a majority 
of of their number, opposed to the resolution which 

it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall be dropped. 

(b) The President of the Congress for the year may 
nominate 5 Delegates to the Subjects Committee to represent 
minorities or to make up such deficiencies as be may think 
necessary. 

(c) In any representations which the Congress may make 
or in any demands which it may put forward for the larger 
association of tbs people of India with the administration of tbe 
country, the interests of minorities shall be duly safeguarded. 

Voting at the Congress 
ARTICLE XXVII 

Ordinarily, all questions shall be decided by a majority of 
votes as laid down in Rule 21 of the “ Rules " but in 
cases failing under Article XXX of this Constitution or 
whenever a division is duly asked for in accordance with 
Rule 22 of the " Rules" the voting at the Congress shall 
be by Provinces only. In cases falling tinder clause p) of 
Article XXX. each Province shall have one vote, to be 
given as determined by a majority of its Delegates present 
at tbe Congress. In all other cases of voting by Provinces, tbe 
vote of each Province, determined as aforesaid, shall be equi¬ 
valent to tbe number of representatives assigned to the Province 
in constituting the All-India Congress Committee. 
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The Britiih Committee of the Congresi 

ARTICLE XXV'Iir 

The Reception Committee of the Province in which 
the CoDgrees ie held ehall remit to the Britiih Committee of 
the Congreii, through the General Secretariee of the Congreii, 
half the amount of the fees received by it from Delegatee. 

General Secretariee 

ARTrcLR: XXIX 

(a) The Indian National Congreii ehall have two General 
Secretariee who ehall be annually elected by the Congreii. 
They shall be reiponeible for the preparation, publication and 
distribution of the Report of the Congresi. They ihail alio be 
responiible for the preparation and circulation of Draft Reio> 
lutioni of the Congrei, which they must send to the Provincial 
Congress Committees at the latest in the Tint week 
of December. 

(b) The All-India Congrete Committee iball make adequate 
provision for the expeneei of the work devolving on the General 
Secretaries, eitherout of the surplus at the disposal of tbe Recep¬ 
tion Committee or by calling upon the Provincial Congresi 
Committees to make such contribution as it may deem fit 
to apportion among them. 

Changes in the Constitution or Rules 

ARTICLE XXX 

No addition, alteration or amendment shall be made (ij in 
Article T of this Constitution except by an unanimous vote of 
alithe Provinces,* and (ii) in tbe rest of this Constitution or in 
the Rules ” except by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the votes of the Provinces, provided, in either 
case, that no motion for any such addition, alteration or 
amendment shall be brought before tbe Congress unless it has 
been previously accepted by tbe Subjects Committee of the 
Congress for the year. 
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Transitory Provision* 

ARTICLE XXXi 

(а) The Committee appointed by the Convention at Surat 
on 28th Deoembet, 1907, for draning up a Constitution for the 
Congress shall exercise all the power* of the All-India Congresa 
Committee tili the formation of the latter at the next session of 
the Congress. 

(б) The Secretaries of the said Convention Committee shall 
discharge the duties of the General Secretaries of the Congress 
till the dissolution of the next session of the Congress. 

fc) The President and Secretaries of the Convention 
Committee should, in consultation with the Secretaries of the 
several Provincial Sub-Committees, arrange for the holding of a 
meeting of the Congresa during Christmas next in accordance 
with this Constitution. 

(d) For the year 1908, the Reception Committee may, in 
electing the President, consult the Provincial Congress 
Committees in the b'bginoing of October, before the end of which 
month, the Provincial Congress Committees, on being so 
consulted, shall make their recommendations, and thereat of the 
procedure prescribed in Article XXIll should be followed and 
completed, as far as possible, before the end of November. 

RA8HBBHARY GH08E, 

President, Convention Committee. 

DIN8HA EDULJI WACHA, 

DAJI ABAJI KHARE, 

Hony. Secretaries, Convention Committee. 
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Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress 

(A« amended at the Boinbny Congress, 1934.) 

OBJECT 

ARTICLE I 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Poornn Swnrnj (Complete Independence) by all 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

ARTICLE II 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under 

Article III; 

(2) Provincial Congress Comittees ; 

(3) Annual Session; 

(4) A11 India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Worlciog Committee; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly 
organised by the A. I. C C. or the Working Committee, 
or (6) committees organised bv any Provincial Congress 
Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in that 
behalf and approved by the Working Committee. 

MEMBERSHIP 

article III 

(o) Any person over the age of 18 years who 
believes ini Article I shall, on making a written declaration to 
that effect and presenting an application in form A -(omitted) 
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and on payment of four annas, be entitled to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised 
in that behalf within the district in which he ordinarily 
resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than 
one primary committee at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented In duplicate and 
may be handed in personally or sent by post or messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, age, sex and occupation 
of the applicant as also thu village, the taluka, the district 
and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or carries 
on busiuess. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording 
on it the date of receipt, serial number and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of the 
duplicates to the office of the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a 
certificate of membership as per form B (omitted) and printed 
on durable paper, either in the language and script of the 
Province in which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Devanagari or Urdu script. 

(0 Unless otherwise directed by the Working Committee 
the year of the membership shall be reckoned from April 1st to 
March 31st and there shall be no reduction in the subscription 
to be paid by members joining in the middle of the year. 

PROVINCES 

ARTICLIC IV 

(a) The following shall be the 

headquarters mentioned against them : 

Province Language 

1. A jmer-Merwars Hindustani 

2. Andhra Telugu 

3. Assam Assamese 

4. Behar Hindustani 

5. Bengal Bengali 


provinces with the 

Headquarters 

Ajmer 

Bszwada 

Oauhati 

Patna 

Calcutta 
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Province 

Language 

Headquarters 

6 . 

Beiar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bombay (City) 

Msrathi and Gujarati Bombay 

8. 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

9. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

11. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 

Ahmedabad 

12. 

Earnatak 

Eannada 

Dharwar 

13. 

Eerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

14. 

Mahakosbal 
(Central Provicces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N.-W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sindh 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Lucknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


(6) Any Provincial Congreai Committee with the 
previous sanction of the Working Committee shall have- 
the power to alter its headquarters from time to time. 


(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining 
the wishes of the Provincial Congress Committee or Committees- 
concerned constitute a new Province, or assign to a Province 
districts from another Province as also assign an Indian- 
State to any Province. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

ARTICLE V 

(а) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at 
any election unless be has been continuously on a Congress 
regieler for six months prior to tbe date of the election. 

(б) No member even if he is qualified under Clause (a) 
hereof shall be eligible for election to an office orto membership 
of any Congress Committee unless 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of band-spun- 
and hand-woven khaddar; 
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(ii^ he hai performed lome manual labour continu- 
ouel; for liz monthe immediately before the date of 
nomination for election, on behalf of or for the 
Congreai, equal in value to 500 yardi per month of 
well-epun yarn of over ten counti, and in time to 
eight hour! per month; the forme of acceptable 
labour alternative to ipinning being prescribed from 
time to time by the Working Committee in 
coiiiultation with the Provincial Congress 
Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries' Association or the All India Spinners’ 
A ssociation; 

(iii) at the time of offering himself for such 
election he is not a member at the same time of 
any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress 
Committee shall be member of any similar committee of a 
communal organisation the object or programme of which 
involves political activities which are. in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with thoke of 
the Congress. 

ELECTION OP DELEQATES 

AttTiCLE VI 

(a) At the end of every Annual Session the Working 
Committee shall fix a date and time not earlier than eight 
months after the date of such decision when every Provincial 
Congress Committee shall send to the Working Committee a 
certified list of members of its primary committees q lalifiod to 
vote. The list must reach the office of the Working Committee 
on or before the said or any other extended date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be 
entitled to vote at the election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee 
failing to furnish the lists ia time, the province couc trnel may 
be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working 
•Committee shall fit the date by which the election of delegates 
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muit beheld and the quota of delegates which each province is- 
entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial OongmS' 
Committees to proceed with the election of their respective 
quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred 
to in Article IV hereof shall be divided into rural and 
urban areas. 

Note ;—‘ Urban area' means towns which have a population 
of more than ten thousand persons, ‘ Rural area ’ means area 
other than urban. 

(/) The rural area as also every town with a population 
of more than 10,000 persons in a district shall each be entitled 
to elect one delegate for every five hundred duly qualified 
members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such 
other number as may be fixed by the Working Committee- 
in accordance with Clause (A) hereof subject to the following; 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed 
two thousand. Out of the said number 511 shall be the 
maximum for the urban area and 1,189 for the rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to returns larger 
number of delegates than a proportion of one delegate to 
every 1.50,000 of the inhabitants of such province including the 
Indian States or agencies therein, or its fraction thereof, in 
accordance with the census of 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by 
the urban area in each province shall not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total number returoable by the province as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City) sball have a maximum quota 
of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III., Every province shall bo entitled to return 
a minimum of 10 delegates irrespective of the strength of its 
primary members. 

(ff) (') Where the rural area of a district has a 
sufficient number of duly qualified members on the- 
rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial 
Congress Committee shall divide such area into 
suitable circles, so as to include in each circle not 
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lesi than five hundred duly qualified members and 
each lucb circle (halt be entitled to elect a delegate. 

(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly 
qualified members enrolled on tbe primary committees 
of one or mere contiguous circles of a district, tbe 
said circles, where possible, shall be combined into 
a plural-member constituency of not more than 
five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population 
of more than 10,000 persona shall be divided 
into plural member constituencies of not leas than 
five and not more than ten seats, provided the 
constituency ran have at least 5C0 duly qualified 
members to every seat. But where tbe number of 
duly qualified members is less than 2,500 the town 
shall be formed into a plural-member constituency 
with one seat to not leas than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies 
shall be by proportional representation by single 
transferable vote. 

(A) If and when necessary, the Working Committee 
may readjust the proportion of 500 duly qualified members to 
one delegate and prescribe a higher figure for any urban or 
rural area so that the total number of urban and rural 
delegates in each province may be in tbe proportion of 1 to 3 
and may not in the aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed 
for it under / (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election 
on or before the date appointed by the Working Committee 
may at the discretion of the Working Committee be disentitled 
to be represented at the Annual Session, 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by 
the Provincial Congress Committees not later than the data 
fixed by the Working Committee in that belfalf, 

(kj Every delegate so electsd shall, on payment of a 
fee ot Re. 5 at the office of the Provincial Congress Committee 
of bis province, receive a certificate in accordance with 
Form C (omitted) duly signed by one of its secretaries 
No delegate shall be entitled to exercise any of his functions 
or powers without such certificate. 
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ELECTION BY THE DELEEATES 

ARTICLE VII 

(a) On receipt b; the Working Committee of the lilt 
of delegates it shall fix a date on which the delegates in 
every province shall assemble in a meeting to transact the 
following business : 

(i) to propoie the candidate or candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congrest for the ensuing year 
and to record the vote of each of the delegates 
assembled on the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one-twelfth 
of their number as representatives of the province 
on the All India Congress Committee; 

(iii) in case the number of delegates for the 
province exceeds 100, to elect from among themselves 
a number of members which, together with the 
members of the All India Congress Committee 
elected under Clause (ii), would amount to 100 
to constitute the Proriacial Congress Committee 
of the province. 

(b) The elections in sub-Clausss (ii) and (iii) of 
Clause (a) shall be by proportional representation by single 
transferable vote. 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees shall issue certificates of membership 
of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 

PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEES 
ARTICLE VIII 

^) The delegates elected from a province under 
Article VI, or where the number of delegates is more than 
100, one hundred delegates elected under Article VII (a) (iii), as 
the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of 
the Congress provided they are duly qualified under 
Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial Congress 
Committee. 
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(b) Every Proviooial Congreii Committee iball 

{i\ lubject to the general control and euparvition 
of the A. I, C. C., be in charge of the affaire of the Oongreie 
within iti own province and to that end frame rulei not 
inconeiatent with thii Conetitution, which rules shall come 
into operation only with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee ; 

(t't) submit an annual report of the work in the 
province to the Working Committee not later than one month 
before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(I'l'i) before the new A. T. C. C. meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article IX (g), pay to the Working Committee 
the fees received from the delegates, as also such subscription 
as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates 
and members of the *. I. C. C- from provinces in default shall 
not be permitted to take part in any of the proceedings of the 
Congress or any Committee thereof. 

ANNUAL SESSION 

ARTICLE IX 

(a) The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during 
the month of February or March. The said Session shall be 
held at the place decided unon at the preceding Session or such 
other place as may be determined by the Working 
Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(ii) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided 
they are duly qualified under Articles III and V; 

(iii.) the delegates elected under Article VI, 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committes concerned shall 
make such arrangements for bolding the Annual Session as 
may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose shall form a 
Reception Committee, and may include thareiu persons 
who are not its members. 
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(d) The Reception Committee ihall collect funds for the 
expenses of the Session, make all necessary arrangements for 
the reception and accommodation of delegates and visitors 
and for the printing of the Report of the proceedings of the 
Session, 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman 
and other office-bearers from amongst its own members. 

(f) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the 
report by the Working Committee of the names of Presidents 
proposed by the delegates of various provinces and the number 
of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Committee 
shall announce as President-elect the name of the member 
obtaining the largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason 
of any cause, such as the death or resignation of the President 
elected in this manner, the Working Committee shall, not later 
than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(,g) The new A. I. C. O. shall meet at Subjects 
Committee at least two days before the Annual Session under 
the presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall sulmit to it the draft programme of 
the work for the Session including resolutions recommended by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees. 

(A) The Bubjecti Committee shall proceed to discuss 
the programme and shall frame resolutions for being moved in 
the open Session. .At least one day shall be allotted for the 
consideration of propositions of which due notice has been 
given by Provincial Congress Committees or members of the 
A. I. C, C. other than tho.se of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

^(t) At eachs sitting of the Congress, the order in which 
business shall be transacted shall be as follows ; 

(1) The resolutions recommended for adoption by 
the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in 
(i) and which 25 delegates request the 
President in writing, before the commencement 
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of the day'» (ittinf^, to be allowed to place 
before the Coogress; provided, however, 
that no such motion shall be allowed unless it 
has been previously discussed at a meeting of 
the Subjects Committee and hae received the 
support of at least a third of the members 
then present. 

U) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception 
Committee shall bo audited by an auditor nr auditors appointed 
by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, and the 
statement of accounts together with the auditor's report shall 
be submitted by the Provincial tlongress Committee to the 
Working Committee, not later than three months after the 
termination of the annual Session. 

SPECIAL SESSION 
AKTICLK X 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion 
or shall upon a joint requisition addressed to it, as provided 
in Article XVf («), convene a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee for considering a resolution for holding a special 
session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by two- 
thirds majority of the members present. Thereupon the 
Working Committee shall summon a Special Session of the 
Congress at suoh time and place as it shall determine and the 
Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided 
that the delegates of the preceding session shall be the delegates 
for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be elected 
by the delegates. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMIfTEE 
ARTICLE Xi 

(o) The President of the Annual Session, memberc 
of the A. I. C. C. elected under Article Vtl (ii) and the 
Ei-Presidents referred to in Artic'e IX (b) (ii) shall constitute 
the A. I. C. C. 
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(6) The A. I. C. O. ihall carry out the programme 
of work laid down by the CongreM from teision to seision and 
deal with all new mattera that may ariae during ita term 
of ofiBce. 

(c) The A. I. C. C. ahall have the power to frame 
rules, not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all 
matters connected with the Congress, 

{d) The President of the Annual Session shali be the 
Chairman of the A. I. 0. O. 

(e) The A. I. C. C. shall meet as often as required by 
the Working Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to 
the Working Committee by not less than fifteen members. 
Such requisition shaii specify the purpose for which the 
requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. C. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for 
consideration, provided due notice thereof has been given to 
the members. 

(f) Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of 
members, whichever is leas, ahall form the quorum. 

The A. I. 0. C. shall hold oifioe till the meeting 
of the new A. 1. C. C. as Subjects Committee immediately 
'before the next Annual Session. 

(K) The A. I. C. G. shall, at its first meeting every 
year, nominate a panel of twelve members to enquire into 
and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each party 
to the dispute ahall nominate one out of this panel to 
•represent itself, and the President shall appoint an umpire 
from the panel. 

(0 The A. I. 0. O. may from time to time affiliate 
to the Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary 
•provided such organisations are calculated to further or assist 
the object of the Congress. 

{j) Every member of the Ail India Congress Committee, 
ex-officio or elected shall pay an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee. Members in default will not be 
•permitted to take part in any meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee, the Subjects Committee or iu any Session. 
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THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

ARTICLE XII 

(а) The Preiident of the Annual Heision shall for his 
term of office select fourteen members from among the 
members of the A. I. C. C. to constitute his Working 
Committee including not more than three General Secretaries 
and not more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

( б ) The Working Committee shall be the executive 
authority and as such shall have the power to carry into effect 
the policy and programme laid down by the A. I. C. C. 
and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. the reports of its proceedings 
and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at least one 
clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have been 
given by the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those 
of the Working Committee in accordance with the rules 
prescribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more 
inspectors to examine the records, papers and account books of 
all Congress organisations, which shall furnish all information 
and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power— 

(i) to frame rules and issue instructions for the 
proper working of the Constitution and in all 
matters not otherwise provided for; 

(ii) to superintend, direct and control all Con¬ 
gress Committees subject to review by the A, I. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may 
deem fit against a committee or individual for 
misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(/) The Working Committee shall pay to the 
Provincial Congress Committee convening tire Annual Session 
one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates within a 
fortnight of its termination. 

(. 9 ) The Working Committee shall take steps to 
have a regular audit of' the accounts of the Provincial 
Congress Committees. 
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FUNDS 

ARTICLE XIII 

The Treaiureri shall be in charge of the fund* of the 
Congreii and shall keep proper accounts of all investments, 
. income and expenditure. 

6ENERAL SECRETARIES 

ARTICLE XIV 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the 
office of the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for 
the publication of the report of the proceedings of the 
Annual or Special Session in co-operation with the 
Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be 
published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report 
of the work of the A , I. C. C. and the Working Committee 
during their period of office and submit it. with a full account 
ot the funds which may have come into their hands, to the 
meeting of the A. I. O. 0. immediately before the 
Annual Session 

VACANCIES 

ARTICLE IV 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A.l. 0. C. or 
a ProviEcial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resigna- 
tien, death or prolonged absence from India and inch vacancy 
■hall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned 
in the same manner in which the vacating member was chosen 
A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by 
the president. 

FRACnONS 
ARTICLE XVI 

Where there is a question of considering the value of 
fractions, a fraction of H or more shall be treated as one, and 
Isis than H as zero. 
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LANGUAGE 

AKTIOLE XVII 

(а) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India 
Congress Committee and the Working Committee shall ordi¬ 
narily be conducted in Hindustani ; the English language or 
any proTincial language may be used if the speaker is unable 
to speak in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(б) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees shall ordinarily he conducted in the language of the 
province concerned. Hindustani may also be used. 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

ARTICLE XVIII 

(а) On these amendments to the Constitution coming 
into force the A. I. C, C. shall consist of not more than 
166 members. 

(б) The members of the Provincial Congrees Committees 
which are functioning or are about to function shall, from 
among themselves, elect by sirgle transferable vote the 
members of the A. f. C. C. mentioned in Clause (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial Congress Committee at present 
consists of more than 100 members the sitting members of 
such Committee shall elect from among themselves by single 
transferable vote 100 members including the A, I. C. C. members 
to constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under 
this Constitution. 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted 
under Clause (c) shall elect its office-bearers. 

(el The votes at the elections under Glauses (b) and (c) 
may be recorded either at a meeting held for the purpose 
or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(/) All such elections shall be beld and a report tbSreon 
submited to tbs Working Committee on or before the 15th of 
January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before 
the 28th of February 1935, submit for the approval of the 
'Working Committee a report on the affairs of its province and 
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a draft cocstitution for the lame not inconeiitent with tbii 
CoDititutioD and the rulei made thereunder. 

(h> The Provincial Conetitutione shall come into 
operation on their heinp; approved by the Working Committee. 

(t) No Provincial Oongreia Committee and no 
lubordinate Committee shall be recognised by the Working 
Committee unless it has complied with the conditions laid down 
in this Constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

O') On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress 
Committee to function in terms of the Constitution, the 
Working Committee may form one to carry on Congress work 
in that province. 

(A) Notwithstanding Article III and 'V (a) and (b) (ii> 
a person otherwise duly qualified shall be eligible for election 
to an office or to membership of a Committee prior 
to let July 1935. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the 
election of the President by the delegates under this 
Constitution, the President of the 48lb Session of the Congress, 
viz., Sjt. Rajendra Prasad, shall continue to hold office as if 
he was elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of the Congress 
■hall nominate fourteen members of the Working Committee 
including three Oeneral Secretaries and not more than 
two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

(n) The Working Committee may make such transitory 
regulations not inconsistent with the foregoing to meet any 
situation that may arise in the transitional period. 
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English prose. 

Contributors; Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr, S. K. 
De. M.a , Dr. Kunhau Raja, M.a.. Dr. Subramania 
Sastri, G. 1. bomaysji. M a., T L. Krishnaswamf 
Iyer, M.a., and Mrs. Kamala Sattbianadban, M.A. 

Contents : Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, 
Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, Mric- 
chakatikH, Malati-Madbava, Uttara-Ramacharita,. 
Nagananda, Ratnavali and Mudrarakshasa. 

30MB SELECT OPINIONS 

Times of India : —“ It was a happy idea of Natesan 
and Company, Madras, to publish a book on the- 
lines of * Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ' containing 
some of the well-known Sanskrit dramas.” 

Rangoon Times Tales are written in aD> 

easy and elegant style." 

The Hindu : —“ Eminently interesting collection.” 

TAe Leader .•—■‘Style and language of the book 
is good.” 

Bombay Chronicle :—** Gives in a very pleasant and* 
readable way the substance of all that is best." 

Searchlight :—" They have been written in an easy 
and elegant English.'' 

United India and Indian States : —“ Should find 
a place in every school, college, private and 
public library.” 

Triveni : —” The approach to the classics has been, 
made quite easy,” 

Swarajya; —'* Will be of very great use especiatty 
to those who are just lisping in Sanskrit.” 

Second Edition, Revised and enlarged. 

Rs. 2. To Suboribers of the *' I R." Re. 1-8. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN 

By Db. Sib S. BADHAKRISHNAN, m.a., Fb.D. 

Prof. Radhakrithnan preaenti to the Weitern World 
'Id bia own ininjitable language all that ia trueat, 
nobleat and beat in Hindu religion and thought. 

CONTENTS : The Heart of Hinduiam, The Hindu 
Idea of Ood, The Hindu Dharma, lalam and Indian 
Thought, Hindu Thought and Chriitian Doctrine, 
Buddhiam, and Indian Pbiloaophy. 

SOME SELECT OPIIJIONS 

The Hindu;. —“ An admirable aurvey and interpre¬ 
tation of Hindu thought." 

Myaore Economic Journal:—"Preaenta in aimple 
graceful Engliah the moat abatruae prohlema which 
for agea have agitated the human mind." 

Young Men of India x—** Oivea in eaaence the 
Profeaaor'a interpretation of the religloua aituation in 
India and hia meaaage for the rimea " 

Second and Reviaed Edition. 

Be. One. To Huba. of the " Indian Review ”, A a. 12. 

9tb Edition 

THE BHAGAYAB GITA 

WITH THE TEXf DEVapiaGaHI aHD 
an ENGLISH translation 

BY DR. ANNIE BESANT 

More than a lakh and thirty thouaand c^piee 
of tbia aacred Scripture of the Hindua have 
already been aold and now another ten thouaand 
copiea of tbia aatoniahingly cheap edition are 
iaaued for the benefit of the public. The alokaa 
are printed' in Sanakrit Devanagari 
Some Select Opinions 

The Modern Review:—‘‘Mr Nateaan ia bidding 
fair to be the Indian Kuutledge. Tbia finely printed 
edition of a well known and excellent tranalation hae 
been here offered at an impoasibly cheap price, and it 
ihould makeite way to every Indian home and heart.” 

The Leader :—" The price ie only four annae, the 
get-up excellent and the aize and bulk very handy.” 
Handy Pocket i^dition 
Price per copy Ann*a Four (not Ac. 2). 

Price of a aingle copy by V. P. r. is as. 8 (Eight). 

Two copiea 13 As. Three copies Re. 1-2. 

Four copies Re 1-8. 


•6. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 




Religion and Philosophy 


The Heart ot Hindusthan. By Dr. Sir S. Radba- 
'kriihoan. Contenta: I'be Heart of Hinduism. The 
Hindu Dharma The Hindu Idea of f^od. Islam and 
Indian Thouaht, Hindu Thought and Christian 
Doctrine, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy. 2od 
Kdition. Re. One. To Subs of the “I.R’ As. 12. 

The First Four Caliphs : Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman 
and Ali. By Ahmed Shad. Re. 1. To Subs. ‘T.R.” As. 12. 

Prophet Muhammad. Life by Ahmed Shafi. His 
Teachings by Mouiana Yakub Hasan As 12 To 
Subs, of the " Indian Review ". As. 10. 

Lite and Teachings ol Buddha. By Sri Anaearika 
Dbarmapala. as. 1'/, I'o Subs, of‘ I.R.’’ As. 10. 

Chaltanya to Virekananda. Lives of the Saints of 
Bengal, rte. 1-8. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4, 

Ramanand to Ram Tlrath: Lives of the Saints 
of ^. India Re 1-8, To Subs, of ’‘I.R.” Ee. 1-4. 

Hindu Ethics. By Qovinda Das. Rdited by Dr. 
Oanganatb Jba. Ks. 2. I o Subs, of " I.R." Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism. A Hand-book of Hindu Religion By 
Qovinda Das. Rs. 3. To Subs, of ‘ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Leaders ol the Brahmo Samaj Recounts the 
lives and teachings ot Raja Kam Mohan Roy and 
other Brahmo leaders. Re. 1-8 To Subs, of "I.R.” 
Re 1 A. 

Sri Krishna’s Messages and Revelations. By Baba 

Bharati. as. 8. To Subs. ot "I.R." As. 6. 

Light on Lite. Six Spiritual Discourtes By Baba 
Bharati. Re 1 To Subs, of‘•I.R." as. 12. 

Swami Yivekananda's Speeches and Writings. A 

comprehensive collection, ks 3. To Subs ‘T.R " Ks 2-8. 

Mission ol Our Master By Disciples of Ramakrishna 
ana Vivekananda Ks. 3, I'o Subs, of " I.R.' Rs. 2-0. 

Three fireat Acharyas: Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Ks 2. i'o aubs. of ' i R." Re 1-8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’a Select Works .(Text in Deva- 
nagari). ttngliah i ransintion by S. Yenkataramanan, 
Bs. 2. To Subs, of" I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta By various writers. New 
Edition, he. 1. To Subi. of " I.R." As. 12. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
OF 

Swami Vivekananda 

A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 

WITH A SKETCH OF H13 LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

T his is aa exhamtive andoomprebeDtive collection 
of the worki of Swami Vivekaoanda. It con- 
raini, among otheri, bii eloquent cbaracter-iketch of 
" My Master", hie celebrated lectures at tbe great 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago, all the important 
and valuable speeches, addresses end discourses deli¬ 
vered in America, England, and India on QnanaYoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism;, 
a choice collection of the contributions of tbe Swami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book term ; some of his private letters to 
friends; and a selection from bis beautiful poems. 

Seventh Edition, 

Price Rs. 3, To Subs, of the " I. R.” Ri. 2 8. 


The Mission of our Master 

ESSAYS AND DI8COOR8E3 

BY THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF R&M&KRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 

Principal Contents 

VIVEKANANDA ^ BRAHMANANDA 

ABHEDANANDA S SARaDANANDA 

TBIGUNaTITA S TURYANaNDA 

BODHANANDA 1 KRIPAN A N D A 

VIBA-IANANDA S SHARVaNaNDA 

NIVEDITA 3 DEVAMATA 

MISS W A I,, DO S PARAMANANDA 

Swarajya: ‘‘Collection really worthy of preservation." 
Price Rs. 3. 

To Subscribers of the “ ludian Review," Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers. Madras. 




HINDU ©THICS 

PRINCIPLES OF HINDU RELI8I0-S0CIAL REGENERATION 

By BABU G0VIND\ das 

WITH AN INTRODDCTION 

By babu bhagavan das 

AND A FOREWORD 

By Dr. GaNGANATHA JHa, m.a., D.Litt. 

A companion volume to the author’s book: on Hindu¬ 
ism. It is critical of current Hindu beliefs and lays 
down lines along which reform should proceed. 

The Mnhratta :—“ Undoubtedly well worth being 
read by thinkers and social reformers.” 

United India and Indian States :—” One of the 
most thought-provoking books on the subject.” 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “ I.R.”, Re. 1-8. 


HINDUISM 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The book deals with the sources of Hinduism, its ' 
fundamental teachings, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparative 
religion, social reformers and legislators. 450 pages. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the ” I.R.”, Rs. 2.8. 
Cloth Bound, Rs. 3. To Sabs, of the *‘ J.R ”, Rs. 2-8. 


GOVfitNMCE OP INDIA 

(^5 IT IS AUD AS IT MAY BE) 

BY THE Same AUTHOR. 

. 

It is a hand-book of progressive politics and a 
vade-mecum for active politicians. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs 3. To Subs, of the “ I.R.” Rs, 2-8 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras: 




Sankara’s Select Works 

With Sanskrit Text and English Translations 
By Mr. S. VENKaTaRAMaNaN 

Contents: —Hymn to Hari; The ten-veraed Hymn ; 
Hymn to Dalcihinamurtfai ; Direct Realization; The 
Century of Vereee ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary 
on the Text; Definition of one'e own eeif. 

The main object of thie inealuable publication is to 
present in simple English some of the worics of Sri 
Sankaraoharya in which be tried to expound in a 
popular style the philosophy of the non dualistic 
Vedanta of which be was the well known founder. 

Re. 2. To Subscribers of the “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 


Three Great Acharyas 

SANKARA, RAMANUJA AND MADHWA 

This is an attempt to bring under one cover critical 
sketches of the life aud times of these great religious 
leaders and an exposition of their philosophies. 

Contributors to the Volume: 

Pandit Tatvabhushan, Dr Krisboaswamy Aiyangar, 
Prof. M Rangacbarya, Mr O. N. Krisbnaswamy 
Aiyar, Prof. Rajagopaiachari and Prof. S. Subba Rao. 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, of the ■* I.R.’’ Re. 1-8. 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 

Saints of N. India including the Sikh Gurus 

This new book, as its title suggests, recounts the 
lives and ts'^chings of the Saints of Northern India 
from Ramanand to Kam Tirath. It includes sketches 
of Ramanand and Kabir, Nanak and the Sikh Gurus, 
of Ravi Das ihe Cbamar Saint, of Mira Bai the 
alcetio queen of Cbitor, Vallabbacbarya, Tulsidas, 
Virajanand, Dayanand and Rama Tirath. 

Price Be. 1-8. To Subs- of the “ I.R.” Be. 1-4. 


•G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




